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THE  BURNING  BUSH. 

EXODUS  III. 


This  chapter  presents  to  ns  Moses  in  exile 
in  the  country  of  Midian,  whither  he  had  fled 
from  the  dangers  that  threatened  him  in  Egypt. 
He  was  forty  years  old  when  he  left  Egypt, 
and  since  then  forty  more  years  had  passed, 
so  that  he  was  eighty  years  old  at  the  time 
this  chapter  opens.  But  he  was  not,  properly 
speaking,  an  old  man;  for  men  seem  still  to 
have  been  longer  lived  than  they  in  a few 
more  generations  became : and  Moses  himself 
lived  forty  years  more;  and  at  the  end  of 
that  period, — that  is,  at  the  age  of  120  years, 
— it  is  said  of  him,  “that  his  eye  was  not  dim, 
nor  his  natural  force  abated.” 

At  the  end  of  the  forty  years  in  Midian, 
we  find  him  in  the  same  situation  as  at  the 
beginning. 

Ver.  1,  2.  He  kept  the  flock  of  Jethro, 
his  father-in-law,  the  Priest,'  or  Chief  of 
Midian,  to  whom  he  had  at  the  first  attached 
himself,  and  whose  daughter  Zipporah  he  had 
married.  This  person,  called  Jethro,  is  doubt- 
less the  same  who  was  previously  named  as 
Eeuel,  (Exodns  ii.  18,)  and  elsewhere  Baguel. 
(Numbers  x.  29.)  Moses  assuredly  con- 
sidered himself  established  for  life  in  this 
position,  and  little  thought  of  the  trials  and 
triumphs  awaiting  him.  But  one  time  he 
led  his  flocks  to  the  pastures  to  be  found  in 
the  watered  valleys  and  green  dells  of  the 
Sinai  mountains,  finally  coming  “ to  the 
mountain  of  God,  even  to  Horeb.”  Height 
is  sometimes  denoted  by  this  phrase, — as 
“ mountains  of  God,”  for  lofty  mountains,  and 
“ cedars  of  God,”  for  lofty  cedars ; but  here 
it  denotes,  by  anticipation,  the  sacred  charac- 
ter which  the  mountain  afterwards  acquired 
from  the  memorable  events  that  took  place 
thereon.  Here  his  attention  was  drawn  to  a 
marvellous  appearance.  He  saw  a bush  on 
fire, — which  was  not  of  itself  an  extraordinary 
circumstance  in  the  dry  season.  But  as  he 
looked  on,  he  beheld  with  amazement,  that 

Vol.  I. 


although  the  flame  continued  to  burn  fiercely, 
the  bush  remained  uninjured.  He  knew  not 
that  the  Angel  of  the  Lord — the  Lord  him- 
self— was  there. 

Yer.  3 — 6.  Moses  turned  aside  to  ob- 
serve this  great  sight ; but  he  was  warned 
from  too  near  an  approach,  by  a Voice  from 
out  the  bush,  calling  him  by  his  name,  and 
warmng  him  to  take  his  shoe,  or  rather 
sandal,  from  his  feet,  for  the  place  whereon 
he  stood  was  holy  ground.  This  direction 
is  founded  on  the  very  ancient,  and  still  sub- 
sisting Eastern  custom,  of  uncovering  the 
feet,  instead  of  the  head,  (as  we  do,)  in  token 
of  reverence  or  respect.  The  Voice  delayed 
not  to  disclose  the  ground  on  which  this 
mark  of  homage  was  demanded,  declaring 
that  He  who  spoke  was  no  other  than  the 
God  of  his  renowned  forefathers.  At  that 
word  Moses  was  afraid,  and  hid  his  face. 
This  would  have  been  natural  at  all  times; 
but  it  was  especially  so  now,  seeing  that 
however  comparatively  frequent  this  had 
been  of  old,  a very  long  time  had  passed 
since  any  such  personal  intercourse  with  the 
Deity  had  been  afforded.  No  instance  of  the 
kind  is  recorded  as  having  taken  place  since 
God  was  pleased  to  speak  to  Jacob  to  en- 
courage him  to  go  down  to  Egypt.  But  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  two  hundred  years,  God  again 
condescends  to  appear,  and  to  converse  with 

“ That  shepherd  who  in  Horeb  kept  his  flock,” 

to  encourage  him  to  go  back  to  the  same 
country,  in  order  to  bring  out  of  it  His  people 
afflicted  by  the  Egyptians. 

Ver.  7 — 12.  This  the  Lord  declared  to 
be  his  object.  He  had  seen  the  afflictions  of 
his  people ; He  had  heard  the  cries  they  had 
poured  forth  under  the  lash  of  their  task- 
masters; He  had  compassionately  known  their 
sorrows.  Indeed,  this  he  had  always  seen , this 
he  had  always  heard,  this  he  had  always 
known ; but  the  set  time  was  come,  and  He 
is  ready  to  make  this  apparent  to  them, — to 
evince  his  love,  his  care,  his  compassion  for 
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them,  by  that  which  he  will  do  on  their 
behalf.  He  had,  in  fact,  “come  down,”  to 
deliver  them.  In  strictness  of  speech, 
neither  “ coming  down,”  nor  “ going  up,”  can 
be  ascribed  to  God, — for  his  presence  fills  the 
universe ; but  in  condescension  to  our  modes 
of  apprehension,  God  is  said  to  “come  down,” 
when  he  puts  forth  in  the  sight  of  men  such 
striking  manifestations  of  his  power,  either 
for  mercy  or  for  judgment,  as  shall  form  an 
unmistakeable  token  of  his  special  presence. 
So  now,  he  had  “ come  down”  to  deliver  his 
oppressed  people  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
where  they  were  held  in  bondage,  and  to  lead 
them  “ unto  a good  land  and  a large,  unto 
a land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.”  This 
was  the  land  of  Canaan,  or  Palestine,  in 
which  their  fathers  had  in  former  days  lived  in 
tents,  and  fed  their  flocks.  The  meaning  and 
fitness  of  this  description  of  that  land,  will  be 
separately  stated  further  on.  It  was  at  this 
time  in  the  occupation  of  the  same  tribes  of 
Canaanites  who  held  it  in  the  time  of  the 
patriarchs.  But  the  Lord,  in  most  of  his 
dealings  with  mankind,  acts  by  agencies, — 
the  agencies  of  men  fitted  by  Himself  for 
the  work  which  he  gives  them  to  do.  So 
now,  he  had  chosen  Moses  to  act  as  His  hand 
in  the  great  work  of  delivering  Israel.  But 
Moses,  after  having  so  long  led  a quiet  and 
happy  life  among  these  solitudes,  shrunk 
from  the  task  assigned  to  him,  and  felt 
oppressed  by  the  sense  of  his  insufficiency  for 
the  great  and  heavy  duties  this  appointment 
involved.  To  these  . misgivings,  “ Certainly, 
I will  be  with  thee,”  was  the  sufficient 
answer ; for  he  with  whom  the  Lord  is,  whose 
way  the  Lord  prepares,  is  by  that  fact  made 
equal  to  any  duty  and  every  suffering. 
Further  to  assure  him,  the  Lord  promised 
that  the  day  was  near  when  the  people,  then 
sighing  in  Egyptian  bondage,  should  with 
him  worship  God  in  that  very  mountain. 

Yer.  13 — 19.  Moses,  however,  still  hesi- 
tated. He  supposed  he  should  be  strictly 
questioned  by  the  elders  of  Israel  as  to  the 
authority  by  which  he  acted.  There  were 
“ gods  many,  and  lords  many,”  worshipped  by 
the  nations, — but  which  yet  indeed  were  no 
gods  : they  would  therefore  require  full 
assurance  that  the  Being  with  whom  he  had 
held  converse  in  the  wilderness,  was  indeed 
the  God  of  Israel, — the  God  of  their  fathers, 
and  no  other.  He  therefore  ventured  to 
ask,  what  name  he  should  produce  as  that 
of  the  Being  who  had  given  this  high  com- 
mission to  him.  The  answer  is  explicitly 
furnished  in  the  15th  verse: — “Thus  shalt 


thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  Jehovah,* * 
God  of  your  fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham, 
the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob, 
hath  sent  me  unto  you.”  But  first,  in  the 
14th  verse,  the  derivation  of  that  great 
name  is  brought  into  view,  in  a sense  the 
most  apposite  to  the  occasion,  indicating  that 
the  immutability  which  it  denotes,  is  now 
to  be  manifested  in  Jehovah’s  fulfilment  of 
his  ancient  promises  to  the  patriarchs  of  the 
race.  Moses  is  assured  that,  if  he  proceeds 
to  Egypt,  and,  upon  his  arrival,  assembles  the 
elders  of  Israel,  and  opens  to  them  his  com- 
mission in  the  authority  of  that  Great  Name, 
they  will  receive  him,  and  sanction  the 
appeal  to  be  made  in  behalf  of  the  Israelites 
to  the  King  of  Egypt.  It  seems,  from  what 
subsequently  transpires,  (Exodus  viii.  26,) 
that  the  ox,  being  an  object  of  worship  in 
that  part  of  Egypt,  they  had  been  and  were 
still  prevented  from  offering  it  in  sacrifice  ; 
and  this  part  of  their  proper  worship  had 
therefore  been  neglected.  Their  demand  was 
then  in  the  first  instance  to  be,  that  they 
might  retire  three  days’  journey  into  the 
wilderness,  that  they  might  there  worship 
with  appropriate  sacrifices  the  God  they 
served,  without  danger  of  molestation  from 
the  Egyptians. 

Yer.  19 — 22.  But  that  Moses  may  not  be 
discouraged  by  the  opposition  he  must  en- 
counter, he,  is  warned  that  the  King  of  Egypt, 
suspicious  of  their  ulterior  intention  of  with- 
drawing altogether,  will  not  consent,  until  after 
many  rigorous  judgments  had  been  wrought 
in  the  land.  Then  they  would  be  allowed  to 
depart ; and  they  would  not  need  to  go  forth 
empty-handed,  but  enriched  with  the  wealth 
of  Egypt;  for  their  departure  would  take 
place  under  such  circumstances  of  fear  and 
terror  to  the  Egyptians,  that  they  would 
readily  bestow  whatever  might  be  asked  t of 
them,  to  hasten  the  departure  of  such  dan- 
gerous guests.  How  exactly  all  this  was 
accomplished  is  well  known. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  DIYINE 
BEING. 

It  is  expedient  that  a just  and  proper 
apprehension  of  the  immensity  of  the  Godhead , 
so  far  as  may  consist  with  the  shallowness  of 

* When  the  word  Lord  is  printed  in  small  capi- 
tals in  the  Authorised  Yersion,  it  is  “Jehovah,”  in 
the  original  Hebrew. 

f Ask,  or  demand,  is  a more  correct  translation  of 
the  original  Hebrew  word  than  “borrow,”  which  is 
used  in  the  Authorised  Yersion,  and  which  involves 
an  injurious  imputation  upon  the  Israelites. 


UNCOVERING  THE  FEET. 


human  capacity,  be  deeply  impressed  on  our 
minds:  without  this,  in  fact,  we  shall  wor- 
ship a mere  idol  of  our  own  imagination, 
instead  of  the  true  God.  “ When  I awake” 
says  the  Psalmist,  “I  shall  he  satisfied  with  thy 
likeness .”  (Psalm  xvii.  15.) 

Behold,  then,  far  from  all  idolatry,  the 
likeness  of  the  Divine  Being:  holy,  indeed, 
and,  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  God,  spiritual; 
which  is  nothing  else  but  the  most  simple 
conception,  the  most  abstract  recognition  of  the 
Divine  Majesty,  which  can  be  fastened  on  our 
minds : for  no  other  thoughts  should  we  ever 
entertain  of  God,  than  such  as  are  essentially 
pure,  and  calculated  continually  to  engage 
our  admiration ; such,  in  short,  as  befit  so  vast 
an  amplitude  of  glory.  And  we  should  repre- 
sent, not  so  much  to  our  intellect,  as  to  our 
faith,  that  Infinite  Spirit,  the  God  of  Spirits ; 
who  is  one  in  essence,  yet  distinct  in  three  most 
glorious  persons ; pure  action,  spiritual  light ; 
the  eternal  principle  of  all  existence;  the 
incomprehensible  Author  of  life  and  motion ; 
the  Almighty  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
universe ; himself  all  that  is  powerful,  all  that 
is  wise,  all  that  is  just,  all  that  is  good ; nay, 
the  very  life  and  essence  of  all  goodness,  of 
all  justice,  of  all  wisdom,  of  all  power:  while 
we  ascend  from  a distinct  and  vivid  notion  of 
the  glorious  humanity  of  our  Divine  Medi- 
ator, to  a contemplation  of  that  Infinite  God- 
head to  which  that  most  holy  and  sacred 
nature  is  united. 

Unquestionably  this  is  the  very  founda- 
tion of  all  true  religion  ; and  not  so  much 
the  guide  of  our  path,  as  the  very  eye  by 
which  we  are  directed,  the  very  ground  on 
which  we  tread,  without  which  we  may  walk 
indeed, — but  it  is  in  by-ways,  not  along  the 
high  road,  with  a phantom  of  our  own,  and 
not  with  God. 

Indeed  I confess  my  fears,  lest,  on  this 
account,  too  many  who  suppose  they  have 
made  no  inconsiderable  progress  in  the 
things  of  Christ,  be  found  at  last  either  to 
have  stood  still  altogether,  or  at  least  to 
have  deviated  not  a little  from  their  course. 

One  man  in  the  world,  at  all  events,  I 
may  make  bold  to  accuse  without  scruple : 
myself,  myself,  I discover  to  be  miserably 
unequal  even  to  a suitable  method  of  attain- 
ing this  apprehension,  and  fearfully  liable  to 
mistake  my  way  ; experiencing  equal  diffi- 
culty, whether  I endeavour  to  bring  the 
thoughts  of  my  mind  into  a right  posture, 
or,  if  I have  so  brought  them,  to  keep  them 
firm  and  fast  to  their  position.  At  one 
time  I am  constrained  to  lament  the  narrow- 


ness of  my  heart,  as  though  I thought  in 
my  folly  to  shut  up  the  Deity,  immense  and 
immeasurable  as  he  is,  within  the  limits  of 
my  own  straitness  ; at  another  time,  the 
inactivity  and  vacuity  of  my  mind,  and  a 
gloomy  incapacity  for  thought ; at  another, 
the  darkness  of  ignorance ; at  another,  the 
false  light  of  a vain  understanding,  presenting 
me  with  thoughts  of  God  as  he  is  not.  All 
these  are  liabilities,  of  which  he,  who  de- 
sires to  walk  with  God,  must  sedulously 
beware. 

But  if  there  be  any  one  who  hopes,  by 
the  light  of  his  own  understanding,  to  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  of  these  salutary  truths, 
let  him  know  that  he  is  deceiving  himself, 
and  labouring  but  to  his  own  destruction. 

From  heaven,  from  the  Father  of  Lights, 
this  Divine  illumination  is  to  be  sought  and 
expected.  He  who  gives  us  feet  that  we 
may  walk,  must  likewise  give  us  eyes  that  we 
may  see,  however  far  and  faintly,  him  that 
dwelleth  in  that  light,  which  no  mortal  can 
approach  unto.  Without  him,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  walk  with  him. — Bp.  Hall. 


UNCOYERING  THE  FEET. 


The  nations  of  the  West  uncover  the 
head  in  token  of  reverence,  civility,  or  re- 
spect; the  nations  of  the  East  express  the 
same  sentiments  by  uncovering  their  feet. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  singular,  of  not  merely 
the  differences,  but  the  contrarieties  which 
exist  between  the  usages  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  nations;  and  it  is  one  for  which  it 
is  most  difficult  to  account.  The  difficulty  is, 
however,  not  so  much  in  accounting  for  the 
facts  separately  taken,  as  for  the  contrariety 
between  them : for  uncovering  the  feet  is  not 
in  itself  a stranger  practice  than  uncovering 
the  head,  although  to  us  the  latter  act  seems 
less  strange  than  the  other  from  being  more 
familiar;  and  to  an  Oriental,  our  own  practice 
of  removing  the  hat,  is  even  more  strange 
than  theirs  of  casting  off  their  shoes  is  to  us. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  Eastern  prac- 
tice in  this  respect  is  accounted  for,  by  the 
difficulty  and  trouble  the  Oriental  would  find 
in  continually  deranging  the  numerous  and 
complicated  folds  of  the  turban,  which  he  finds 
requisite  to  protect  his  head  from  the  sun’s 
heat,  while  to  throw  off  the  slippers  which  he 
wears  down  at  the  heels,  or  rather  without 
heels,  is  a comparatively  easy  matter.  Then, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  European  can  easily 
take  off  his  loose  hat  or  cap,  whereas  it  would 
be  troublesome  to  withdraw  their  feet  from 
a 2 
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their  close-fitting  boots.  But  it  is  forgotten 
that  the  usages  create  the  habits  of  dress, 
and  not  the  dress  the  usages.  The  Oriental 
folds  his  turban  elaborately,  because  he  has 
not  to  remove  it ; the  Occidental  wears  a light 
and  moveable  hat,  because  custom  exacts  that 
it  should  be  frequently  taken  off.  So  the 
Oriental  wears  loose  slippers,  because  he  must 
frequently  uncover  his  feet,  whereas  the 
Occidental  fixes  his  boot  tightly,  because  cus- 
tom does  not  exact  this  duty  from  him. 

Others  have  pointed  to  climate,  as  the 
cause  of  the  difference.  But  there  is  less  in 
this  than  might  at  first  view  be  supposed. 
The  head  and  the  feet  will  respectively  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  any  climate.  The 
densely-folded  turban  is  not  universal  through 
the  East.  Among  many  Eastern  nations  the 
head-covering  is  as  light  and  moveable  as  our 
own ; and  there  are  some,  even  under  a tropical 
sun,  in  which  the  people  go  without  any  head- 
covering at  all.  This  was  also  the  practice 
among  the  ancient  nations  of  Europe,  in- 
cluding our  own  forefathers.  And  the  influ- 
ence of  custom,  in  this  respect,  is  shown  by 
the  fact,  that  at  this  day,  the  numerous  boys 
belonging  to  Christ’s  Hospital,  in  London,  go 
about  in  the  severest  weather  without  any 
covering  on  their  heads. 

And  so  of  the  feet.  It  is  true  indeed  that 
none  of  the  Orientals  go  closely  shod,  unless 
upon  a journey;  or,  at  least,  they  have  the  outer 
clothing  of  the  feet  loose,  if  the  inner  is  con- 
fined. There  is  the  sole  exception  of  the 
soldiery  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Persia ; and,  in 
some  measure,* of  the  civil  functionaries  in  the 
two  former  countries.  But  this  is  an  inno- 
vation, borrowed  from  Europe.  And  as  they 
have  not  adopted  the  correlative  custom  of 
uncovering  the  head,  they  find  themselves  in 
a position  adverse  to  the  rules  of  both  Asiatic 
and  European  etiquette;  for  they  uncover 
neither  the  head  nor  the  feet.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  Europeans  do  not  go  about  closely 
shod.  The  common  people,  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  wear  shoes  which  might  be  as  easily 
cast  off  as  the  slippers  or  shoes  of  the  East ; 
and  many  habitually  go  barefoot  as  well  in 
its  ungenial  as  its  genial  climates;  as  well 
in  the  north  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  in 
Naples,  Sicily,  and  Malta. 

Notwithstanding  the  discrepancy  between 
these  customs,  there  is  a leading  idea  common 
to  both.  This  is,  of  uncovering,  as  a mark  of 
respect.  This  is  a very  general,  if  not  uni- 
versal, idea.  We  have  read  of  savage,  or 
semi-savage  nations,  in  which  the  people  show 
their  respect  in  the  presence  of  a superior,  by 


casting  off  their  wrappers,  so  as  to  leave  the 
upper  part  of  the  person  naked.  But  where 
dress  is  not  of  this  primitive  style,  the  parts 
most  easily  uncovered  are  the  extremities, — 
the  head  and  the  feet, — whence,  we  suppose, 
arise  the  customs  which  engage  our  notice. 

As  the  foundation  of  all  these  practices  is 
that  of  uncovering  some  part  of  the  person ; 
and  as  the  choice  of  the  part  to  be  uncovered 
is  not  determined  by  climate ; the  only  ques- 
tion is,  what  suggested  to  the  Orientals  the 
uncovering  of  the  feet,  instead  of  the  head,  as 
in  the  West  ? For  this  we  are  unable  to  dis- 
cover any  better  reason  than  this : — that  in 
the  East  men  adopted  coverings  for  the  feet 
long  before  coverings  for  the  head  were  in 
use ; and  if,  therefore,  they  were  to  uncover 
in  token  of  respect,  it  must  be  by  putting  off 
their  shoes,  as  the  head  was  always  uncovered. 
It  is  true  that  in  general  the  Eastern  nations 
now  cover  the  head;  but  we  know  that  cus- 
toms continue  to  exist  long  after  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  originated  have  ceased. 
It  is  certain  that  in  these  nations — at  least 
in  the  nations  with  which  we  are  concerned — 
the  feet  were  generally  covered,  and  the  head 
uncovered,  through  all  the  long  period  which 
the  Bible  history  embraces.  We  read  in  Scrip- 
ture of  “ shoes”  or  “ sandals”  very  often,  first 
in  the  time  of  Abraham,  (Genesis  xiv.  23,)  but 
rarely  of  coverings  for  the  head ; and  in  these 
rare  instances,  only  in  regard  to  the  head-cover- 
ings of  kings,  priests,  and  soldiers ; — and  the 
use  of  head-coverings,  even  by  these,  seems  to 
have  been  occasional,  rather  than  constant ; 
that  is,  on  occasions  of  state,  and  when  on 
actual  service.  This,  in  fact,  was  the  general 
usage  of  Western  Asia,  as  attested  by  the 
sculptured  remains  of  Assyria,  Persia,  and 
Egypt,  and — which  is  of  more  immediate  im- 
portance— in  the  Egyptian  representations  of 
persons  belonging  to  the  Syrian  nations,  in 
all  of  which — with  the  class  exceptions  al- 
ready indicated — the  feet  of  the  people  are 
generally  covered,  and  their  heads  generally 
bare. 

The  difference  of  the  modern  European 
custom  in  this  respect,  would  by  parity  of 
reasoning  suggest,  that  the  nations  which  now 
remove  the  head-covering  in  token  of  respect, 
sought  protection  for  their  heads  sooner  than 
for  their  feet : but  with  respect  i o the  earlier 
usages  of  the  nations  which  now  lead  the 
civilization  of  the  world,  but  were  in  times 
really  ancient  still  in  a barbarous  state,  there 
is  no  information  that  enables  us  to  determine 
this  question.  The  earliest  representations 
of  individuals  belonging  to  any  of  those 
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nations,  are  in  the  figures  of  Gauls  on  Roman 
monuments,  considerably  posterior  to  the 
time  of  our  Lord.  Most  of  these  figures 
wear  a close  shoe  or  low  boot,  not  at  all 
suited  for  removal,  being  indeed  fastened  to 
the  leg  a little  above  the  instep ; and  some 
of  them  wear  a kind  of  cap  like  a Phrygian 
bonnet,*  very  easily  to  be  removed.  All  we 
can  infer,  therefore,  is,  that  if  these  nations 
had  in  those  early  times  any  custom  of  un- 
covering in  salutation,  it  could  only  have 
been  by  uncovering  the  head. 

It  only  remains  to  state,  that  existing 
usages  in  respect  of  uncovering  the  feet,  are  in 
the  most  exact  conformity  with  those  indi- 
cated in  Scripture.  No  native  Christian  will 
enter  his  church,  no  Mohammedan  his 
mosque,  no  Pagan  his  temple,  without  taking 
off  his  shoes  or  sandals.  To  enter  without 
doing  this,  would  be  regarded  as  an  out- 
rageous profanation.  In  visiting,  it  is  also 
usual  to  slip  off  the  sandals  on  entering  the 
room,  leaving  them  outside  the  door,  where 
they  remain,  or  are  taken  inside  by  a ser- 
vant, who  promptly  produces  them  when  the 
visitor  withdraws.  Nothing  could  be  a 
greater  affront  than  for  one  to  enter  a room 
with  the  feet  undivested  of  (at  least  their 
outer)  covering ; and  if  a European  should, 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  own  country, 
happen  to  do  so,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  he 
is  regarded  with  disgust  and  aversion.  Aware 
of  this  feeling  in  the  natives,  Europeans 
travelling  in  the  East  are  often  deterred 
from  calling  upon  native  gentlemen,  between 
the  unwillingness  to  seem  rude,  and  the 
dislike  to  remove  feet- coverings  unsuited  to 
such  a custom.  Resident  Europeans  manage 
better,  either  by  defying  the  custom,  or  by 
conforming  to  it.  However,  as  an  Oriental 
in  visiting  a European  removes  his  shoes 
and  not  his  head-dress,  according  to  his  own 
customs,  he  may  seem  to  have  no  just  cause 
to  complain,  if  the  latter,  in  visiting  him, 
removes  his  hat  rather  than  his  boots,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  West.  Perhaps 
he  might  think  so  himself,  were  it  not  that 
his  floors  are  covered  with  costly  carpets,  on 
which  he  sits,  and  from  which  he  eats ; and 
which  are  therefore  ill-suited  to  be  trodden 
upon  by  unclean  boots  from  the  streets. 

Joshua  before  Jericho,  like  Moses  at  the 
bush,  was  commanded  to  remove  the  sandals 
from  his  feet  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 
Joshua  v.  15. 

The  sandals  of  the  ancients  seem  to  have 
been  removed  with  less  ease  than  the  shoes 
* Like  “ the  cap  of  liberty,”  as  it  is  called. 


and  slippers  of  the  modem  Orientals.  Hence 
they  were  usually  unfastened  by  a servant; 
whence  the  performance  of  this  menial 
office  supplied  a proverbial  phrase  for  the 
designation  of  servitude, — as  when  John  the 
Baptist  indicates  our  Lord  as  one  “ whose 
shoe-latchet  ” (or  sandal  thong)  “ he  was  not 
worthy  to  stoop  down  and  unloose.”  Mark 
i.  7 ; Luke  iii.  16  ; John  i.  27  ; Acts  xiii.  25. 
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Moses*  and  the  other  sacred  writers  fre- 
quently describe  the  land  of  Canaan  as  “ a 
good  land,”  “ a land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.” 

The  latter  description  indicates,  first,  in  the 
“ milk,”  a country  of  rich  pastures,  and  there- 
fore favourable  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  whence 
“ milk  ” would  be  so  abundantly  produced, 
that  the  land  might,  by  a very  expressive 
poetical  hyperbole,  be  described  as  “ flowing  ” 
with  it. 

The  same  richness  of  vegetation  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  mention  of  “ honey ; ” for  the 
producers  of  honey  draw  their  nutriment 
from  flowers ; and  where  flowers  are  scanty, 
bees  are  not.  But  the  abundance  of  bees,  in 
that  of  the  honey  they  produced,  is  constantly 
manifested  in  Scripture.  We,  who  make  but 
little  use  of  honey,  are  apt  to  under-rate  the 
importance  of  this  indication.  But  this  will 
be  at  once  recognized  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  Israelites  had  no  sugar;  and  that 
consequently,  although  fond  of  sweet  things, 
as  the  Orientals  always  are,  honey  had  to  be 
employed  by  them  for  all  sweetening  pur- 
poses,—being  in  fact  their  sugar. 

In  what  other  respects  Canaan  was  “a 
good  land,”  is  more  fully  shown  by  Moses 
not  long  before  his  death : — “ The  Lord  thy 
God  bringeth  thee  into  a good  land,  a land 
of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths 
that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills ; a land  of 
wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines,  and  fig-trees,  and 
pomegranates ; a land  of  oil  olive,  and  honey ; 
a land  wherein  thou  shalt  eat  bread  without 
scarceness,  thou  shalt  not  lack  anything  in  it” 
Deut.  x.  7 — 9. 

Now  it  remarkably  happens  that  the  ene- 
mies of  Revelation  have  drawn  arguments 
from  the  present  neglected  state  of  some 
parts  of  the  country,  to  invalidate  the  state- 
ments of  the  sacred  historians,  who  represent 
it  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  delightful 
spots  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  this  they 
* See  the  first  article. 
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have  not  only  altogether  failed,  but  have  un- 
wittingly been  the  cause  of  producing  much 
confirmation,  and  illustration  of  the  sacred 
records  in  this  respect;  for  scholars  have 
thus  been  led  to  gather  up  the  corroborative 
testimonies  of  ancient  heathen  writers ; and 
travellers  having  been  induced  narrowly  to 
observe  the  existing  state  of  the  country, 
have  found  traces  in  what  it  is,  of  what  it 
once  was,  and  is  still  capable  of  becoming. 
The  land  has  suffered  under  the  blighting 
dominion  of  Saracens,  Turks,  and  Egyptians, 
and  thus  the  population  having  become  scanty, 
agriculture  has  been  neglected,  and  an  air  of 
comparative  desolation  has  crept  over  its 
once  luxuriant  hills  and  dales,  although  the 
traces  of  its  former  condition  are  far  from 
being  wholly  obliterated. 

We  shall  produce  the  testimonies  of  some 
observant  travellers,  in  corroboration  of  this 
statement, — being  only  a few  of  the  number 
who  have  borne  witness  to  the  same  effect. 

The  Chevalier  D’Arvieux,  travelling  through 
the  land  under  peculiarly  advantageous  cir- 
cumstances, towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  says,  in  one  place : — “ We  left  ■ 
the  road  to  avoid  the  Arabs,  whom  it  was . 
always  disagreeable  to  meet  with,  and  reached 
by  a side  path  the  summit  of  a mountain, 
where  we  found  a beautiful  plain.  It  must 
be  confessed,  that  if  one  could  live  secure  in 
this  country,  it  would  be  the  most  agreeable 
residence  in  the  world,  partly  on  account  of 
the  pleasing  diversity  of  mountains  and 
valleys ; partly  on  account  of  the  salubrious 
air  which  we  breathe  there,  and  which  is  at 
all  times  filled  with  balsamic  odours  from  the 
wild-flowers  of  these  valleys,  [hence  the  bees 
and  the  honey,]  and  from  the  aromatic  herbs 
of  the  hills.  Most  of  the  mountains  are  dry 
and  arid,  and  exhibit  more  rock  than  mould 
adapted  to  cultivation;  but  the  industry  of 
the  old  inhabitants  had  triumphed  over  this 
defect  of  the  soil.  They  had  hewn  the  rocky 
hills  from  the  foot  to  the  summit  into  ter- 
races; to  them  they  carried  mould  from 
below,  as  on  the  coast  of  Genoa, ^ and  then 
planted  on  them  the  fig,  olive,  and  vine,  and 
raised  corn  and  all  kinds  of  pulse,  which, 
favoured  by  the  usual  spring  and  autumnal 
rains,  by  the  dews  which  never  fail,  by  the 
warmth  of  the  sun,  and  the  general  mildness 
of  the  climate,  produced  the  finest  fruit,  and 
most  excellent  corn  in  the  world.” 

Our  own  traveller,  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  ■ 

* It  is  also  the  custom  in  many  other  places,  and 
is  common  in  the  Lebanon  mountains,  which,  in  1 
many  parts  are  extensively  laid  out  in  such  terraces,  i 

■ speaking  of  the  appearance  of  the  country 
between  Shechem  and  Jerusalem,  says : — “ A 
sight  of  this  territory  alone,  can  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  its  surprising  produce.  It 
is  truly  the  Eden  of  the  East,  rejoicing  in  the 
abundance  of  its  wealth.  The  effect  of  this 
upon  the  people  was  strikingly  portrayed  in 
every  countenance.  Under  a wise  and  benefi- 
cent government,  the  produce  of  the  Holy 
Land  would  exceed  all  calculation.  Its  per- 
ennial harvests,  the  salubrity  of  its  air,  its 
limpid  springs,  its  rivers,  lakes,  and  match- 
less plains ; its  hills  and  valleys ; all  these, 
added  to  the  serenity  of  the  climate,  prove 
this  to  be  indeed  ‘a  field  which  the  Lord 
hath  blessed ; God  hath  given  it  of  the  dew 
of  heaven,  and  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  ' 
plenty  of  corn  and  wine.’  ” 

These  are  glowing  words,  and  would  fur- 
nish a considerably  exaggerated  statement 
as  applied  to  the  country  at  large.  But  it 
is  strictly  correct  in  regard  to  the  district 
he  describes,  especially  in  the  parts  nearest 
Shechem  ; and  it  is  fair  to  take  this  as  a 
specimen  of  what  the  land  was  once,  and 
might  yet  become.  In  fact,  the  hilly  district 
around  Shechem  (now  Nabulus)  is  perhaps 
the  best  cultivated  portion  of  Palestine, 
though  considerably  inferior  in  natural 
fertility  to  some  of  the  plains  that  lie  to- 
wards the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  this 
which  renders  it  a fit  average  specimen  of 
what  the  whole  land  must  have  been  when 
fully  cultivated  by  an  abundant  and  active 
population.  In  a matter  _ like  this,  the 
opinion  of  a practical  agriculturist  would 
seem  of  more  value  than  any  other  that  could 
be  obtained.  We  happen  to  possess  this  in 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Lowthian,  a gentleman 
farmer,  from  the  north  of  England,  who, 
under  some  peculiar  religious  impressions, 
proceeded  to  Palestine,  with  the  view  of 
renting  a farm,  cultivating  it  after  the 
English  fashion,  and  teaching  the  natives 
to  do  the  same.  His  experience  was,  that 
there  was  a deficiency  of  seasonable  rain, 
which  rendered  cultivation  precarious,  and 
high  cultivation  impracticable.  Looking  into 
the  Bible,  he  found,  that  in  Deuteronomy  xi. 

1 3 — 1 5,  the  rain  in  its  due  season — that  the 
Israelites  might  have  their  corn  and  their 
wine,  and  their  oil,  and  that  there  might 
be  grass  in  their  fields  for  their  cattle — was 
promised  solely  on  the  condition  of  their 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  God.'  Accordingly, 
we  read  in  Jeremiah  iii.  3,  and  v.  24,  25, 
that  because  of  their  disobedience  “ the 
showers  have  been  withholden,  and  there 
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hath  been  no  latter  rain.”  The  inference 
drawn  therefrom  is,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  final  great  disobedience  of  the  house  of 
Israel,  the  latter  rain  has  been  withholden ; 
and  thus  the  soil,  although  rich  and  capable 
of  being  fertilized  by  timely  rains,  is  left 
comparatively  unproductive.  There  is  hence 
a deficiency  of  the  products,  not  only  of 
tillage,  but  of  pasturage  ; and  we  may  well 
inquire, 

“Where  is  the  land  with  milk  and  honey  flowing?” 
Mr.  Lowthian  states,  that  on  his  arrival 
at  Jerusalem,  and  perceiving  that  all  the 
milk  that  was  brought  into  the  city  for  one 
day  did  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve  quarts, 
and  this  small  quantity  only  goats’  milk 
well  watered ; and  that  he  could  find  no 
honey  but  a small  piece  which  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  tasting  while  taking  tea  with 
the  Bishop’s  chaplain  ; he  was  led,  he  says, 
to  exclaim  to  himself, — “ How  completely 
have  God’s  judgments  been  executed  on 
this  devoted  land  1 ” And  he  adds, — “ Most 
clearly  did  I perceive  that  the  natural  cause 
of  all  this  evil  was  the  absence  of  seasonable 
rain.  Rain  which  waters  the  earth,  and 
blesses  it  with  fertility,  God  has  withheld,  and 
thus  brought  all  these  evils  and  many  more 
which  I need  not  stay  to  enumerate,  upon 
the  land  which  flowed  with  milk  and  honey.” 
Mr.  Lowthian  differs  from  those  who 
determine  the  “ former  and  the  latter  rains  ” 
of  Scripture,  with  reference  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  country.  The  u former 
rain  ” he  conceives  to  be  that  of  winter. 
This  does  fall,  but  is  so  uncertain  that  it 
sometimes  does  not  come  till  January,  in 
consequence  of  which,  water  becomes  so 
exceeding  scarce  and  dear,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants are  put  to  great  inconvenience  and 
loss.  And  as  no  agricultural  operations  can 
be  proceeded  with  till  this  rain  has  made 
the  earth  soft,  the  harvest  is  thrown  back ; 
for  it  is  mostly  in  March  and  April  that 
the  crop  is  gathered  in.  After  that,  as  Mr. 
Lowthian  believes,  “ the  latter  rain  used  to 
come ; by  which  it  is  more  than  probable, 
nay,  almost  certain,  that  a second  crop  was 
produced:  but  this  latter  rain  is  now  en- 
tirely withheld,  and  none  is  ever  expected 
to  fall  during  summer.  On  this  account 
the  best  part  of  the  year  is  lost,  and  no 
vegetable  can  grow  nor  keep  alive,  but 
those  plants  whose  roots  penetrate  deep  into 
the  earth.” 

These  views  are  interesting  and  remark- 
able ; and  the  conclusion  to  which  they 
point  is  well  worthy  of  complete  investiga- 


tion. This  we  may  find  another  occasion 
of  giving.  At  present  it  remains  to  indicate 
that  there  are  these  diverse  and  conflicting 
views  respecting  the  ancient  and  existing 
condition  of  the  “ good  land  : ” — 

1.  That  this  land  never  was  and  never 
could  have  been  better  than  it  is  now,  not- 
withstanding what  the  sacred  writers  say 
to  the  contrary. 

2.  That  it  is  still,  in  fact,  a fine  and  fertile 
country. 

3.  That  although  barren,  there  are  in- 
dications of  former  fertility,  and  pastures 
which  show  what  the  whole  once  was. 

A That  although  once  fertile,  it  is  now 
barren  by  the  special  judgment  of  God,  and 
will  remain  barren  until  that  judgment  is 
withdrawn. 

An  American  traveller,  the  late  Dr,  Olin, 
gave  much  attention  to  this  matter,  and 
seems  inclined  to  moderate  between  extreme 
views  of  the  subject.  After  stating  these 
views, — except  the  last,  which  had  not  then 
been  put  forth, — he  says, — “ It  is  quite  cer- 
tain, I think,  that  some  portions  of  Pales- 
tine, once  fertile,  are  now  irreclaimable.  The 
entire  destruction  of  the  wood  that  formerly 
covered  the  mountains,  and  the  utter  neglect 
of  the  terraces  that  supported  the  soil  upon 
steep  declivities,  have  given  full  scope  to  the 
rains,  which  have  left  many  tracts  of  bare 
rock  where  formerly  were  vineyards  and 
cornfields.  It  is  likely,  too,  that  the  dis- 
appearance of  trees  from  the  higher  grounds, 
where  they  invited  and  arrested  the  passing 
clouds,  may  have  diminished  the  quantity 
of  rain,  and  so  have  exposed  the  whole 
country,  in  a greater  degree,  to  the  evils  of 
drought,  and  doomed  some  particular  tracts 
to  absolute  sterility.  Besides  these,  I do 
not  recognize  any  permanent  or  invincible 
cause  of  barrenness,  or  any  physical  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  restoring  this  fine  country 
to  its  pristine  fertility.  These  causes  are 
not  peculiar  to  Palestine.  They  exist  per- 
haps to  a still  greater  extent  in  Greece,  and 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
soil  of  the  whole  country  has  certainly  de- 
teriorated under  bad  husbandry,  and  the 
entire  neglect  of  the  means  of  improvement. 
But  a small  degree  of  skill  and  industry 
would  generally  be  sufficient  to  reclaim  it, 
as  must  be  evident  to  every  traveller,  who 
has  observed  the  vineyards  near  Hebron  and 
Bethlehem,  and  the  gardens  of  Nablous” 
[Shechem.]  He  adds  afterwards  : — -“  I put 
the  question  to  almost  every  traveller  I met 
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with,  in  or  from  the  Holy  Land,  What  is 
your  opinion  of  the  natural  fertility  of  this 
country,  and  of  its  ability  to  feed  a large 
population  ? And  in  every  instance  the 
reply  was  in  strong  corroboration  of  the 
sentiments  I have  here  advanced.” 

PELLA:  ITS  EECENT  DISCOYEEY. 

It  is  a fine  and  deep  skill  which  enables 
the  comparative  anatomist,  from  the  contour 
and  adaptations  of  a single  fossil  bone,  to 
reproduce  in  thought  the  entire  animal  of 
which  the  bone  once  formed  a part,  so  as  to 
assign  with  accuracy  the  exact  place  of  the 
animal  in  God’s  wide  creation,  and  to  describe 
in  general  terms  its  food  and  its  habits. 
Scarcely  inferior  or  less  interesting  is  the  art 
which,  by  various  combinations,  determines 
the  localities  of  cities  and  towns  once  famous 
in  the  world,  but  long  since  lost  from  human 
knowledge.  An  important  example  of  the  kind 
has  just  been  made  known  to  the  learned,  by 
that  eminent  geographer  and  divine,  Doctor 
Edward  Eobinson,  of  the  United  States; 
whose  “Biblical  Eesearches  in  Palestine” 
(London,  1841)  opened,  a few  years  since,  a 
new  era  in  Biblical  Geography.  Desirous  of 
subjecting  results  ascertained  in  a former 
visit  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  further  scrutiny, 
and  to  investigate  several  points  which  re- 
mained dark  or  obscure,  Dr.  Eobinson  left  his 
home,  and  in  March  of  the  last  year,  landed 
at  Beirout,  in  the  north  of  Palestine.  Thence 
he  proceeded  to  traverse  the  land  in  several 
directions.  His  labours  have  been  rewarded 
with  fruit.  An  outline  of  the  results  he  re- 
cently communicated  to  a learned  Society  in 
Germany,*  and  to  the  Geographical  Society 
of  London.  He  has  also  printed  the  same 
outline  in  a learned  American  periodical,  the 
u Bibliotheca  Sacra.”  A statement  of  the 
facts,  accompanied  with  some  historical  ex- 
planations, may  be  useful  as  well  as  interest- 
ing to  our  readers. 

The  discovery  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  is  that  of  the  ancient  city  of  Pella. 
This  city  has  a peculiar  interest  for  Christ- 
ians of  all  countries  and  all  ages.  That  in- 
terest is  not  abated  by  the  obscurity,  if  not 
thick  darkness,  in  which,  even  to  the  learned 
eye,  the  subject  has  for  centuries  remained 
enveloped.  And  the  discovery  of  the  city  after 
the  lapse  of  some  fifteen  hundred  years,  is  as 
if  a new  witness  to  the  facts  of  primitive 

* The  German  Oriental  Society.  See  their  Peri- 
odical Organ,  “Die  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen 
Morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft.”  Yol.  VII.  Num- 
ber 1. — Leipsic,  1853. 


Christianity  had  risen  from  the  dead,  and  now 
bore  the  testimony  of  his  living  consciousness 
before  us  the  men  of  these  latter  days. 

Pella,  as  we  know  from  ancient  sources  of 
information,  was  a large  and  handsome  city, 
with  a mixed,  and,  for  the  most  part,  a heathen 
population,  lying  south-east  of  Bethshan, 
(Scythopolis,  now  Beisan,)  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  J ordan,  and  being  one  of  the  ten  famous 
cities  which  combined  to  form  the  ancient 
Decapolis.  Not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures,  Pella  seems  to  have  risen 
into  celebrity  a short  time  before  the  Advent, 
and  may  have  been  in  the  height  of  its  pros- 
perity in  the  first  century  of  our  era.  In  the 
early  part  of  that  period  it  was  wasted  by  the 
rage  of  party  spirit  in  the  deadly  conflicts  of  the 
Jewish  factions.  With  details  of  its  internal 
relations  or  its  outward  connexions,  we  are  not 
furnished.  Mentioned  by  Josephus,  by  Pliny, 
by  Eusebius,  and  by  Polybius,  Pella,  as  early 
as  the  commencement  of  the  third  century, 
disappears  from  view,  and,  till  very  recently, 
seemed  to  have  left  to  posterity  no  other 
trace  of  its  existence  than  a few  words  and 
one  or  two  coins.  Yet  out  of  these  words 
and  these  coins  have  men  of  science,  with  the 
aid  of  travellers,  succeeded  in  ascertaining 
the  locality  of  the  place. 

The  spot  was  visited  in  1817  by  Irby, 
Mangles,  and  Bankes,  who,  however,  did  not 
suspect  that  they  stood  amid  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Pella.  Coming  on  the  place  as  they 
journeyed  southward  from  the  sea  of  Galilee 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  after  they  had 
passed  what  they  term  the  Yarmack,  (Sheriat 
el  Mandhur,)  they,  after  a half-an-hour’s  ride 
from  the  J ordan,  reached  Tabathat  (Tabakah, 
terrace-land)  Fahkil.  Here  they  found  the 
ruins  of  a modern  village  standing  on  a hill 
bearing  east  south-east  from  the  Acropolis 
of  Bethshan,  and,  in  a plain  to  the  west,  ruins 
also  of  a square  building  with  a semicircular 
end,  which  appears  to  have  been  surrounded 
by  columns.  On  the  east  and  south  sides  of 
the  hill  were  considerable  ruins,  as  if  of  an 
ancient  city  of  great  extent.  The  remains  of 
a fine  temple  were  situated  near  the  water- 
side, and  amongst  the  columns  were  specimens 
of  the  three  orders  of  architecture, — the 
Doric,  the  Ionic,  the  Corinthian.  The  situ- 
ation is  beautiful,  being  on  the  side  of  a 
ravine  with  a picturesque  stream  running  at 
the  bottom.  Across  the  river  is  a small  plain, 
which  our  travellers  found  thickly  covered 
with  herbage,  that  reached  as  high  as  their 
horses’  heads.  To  the  eastward  there  were 
in  the  sides  of  the  hills  excavations,  which 
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made  them  regard  the  spot  as  the  necropolis, 
or  burial-ground,  of  the  city. 

Such  is  the  locality  which  Dr.  Robinson  has 
just  identified  as  the  long  lost  Pella.  The 
place  lies  on  the  elevation  environed  with 
high  hills  in  the  intervening  space  between 
Wady  Mus  (Mousa)  on  the  north,  and  Wady 
Jabes  (Jabesh  Gilead)  on  the  south.*  The 
ruins  are  described  by  JDr.  Robinson  in  these 
terms : — “ They  lie  on  a low  eminence,  flat- 
tened at  the  top,  and  surrounded  by  lofty 
hills.  As  we  approached  them  from  the 
north,  we  entered  a plain,  where  we  found 
ruins,  among  which  were  columns.  The  level 
on  the  elevation  is  covered  with  similar  re- 
mains. Similar  remains  are  found  also  on  a 
plain  which  lies  below,  on  the  west.  At  the 
foot,  on  the  south  side,  a strong  fountain 
bubbles  forth,  forming  a stream  that  runs  to 
the  south-west,  (so  as  to  fall  into  the  Jordan). 
Near  it  a small  temple  once  stood,  two  pillars 
of  which  still  remain  erect.  The  vale  below 
is  full  of  oleanders.  Erom  people  whom  we 
met,  we  ascertained  that  the  name  of  the 
plain  was  Fahil,  (the  Fahkil  of  Irby,  Mangles, 
and  Bankes,)  and  that  the  epithet  Tabakah 
(Tabathat)  was  applied  to  the  small  plain 
which  arose,  terrace-form,  some  hundred  feet 
above  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  The  position 
of  this  place  in  reference  to  Beisan  and  Wady 
Jabes,  the  extensive  remains  of  what  was  clearly 
once  a considerable  city,  the  fountains  abound- 
ing in  water,  (Pellam  aquis  divitem.  Pliny 
H.  N.  v.  18,)  and,  finally,  the  name  (Fahil, 
Pella)  gave  us  a certain  conviction  that  we 
stood  on  the  spot  of  the  ancient  Pella.  The 
first  intimation  that  Pella  was  here,  is  found 
in  Kiepert’s  Map  of  Palestine;  our  great 
object,  namely,  the  ascertainment  whether  or 
not  Kiepert’s  conjecture  had  a solid  founda- 
tion, was  now  accomplished.” 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  foresaw  the  perils 
in  which  his  followers  would  be  involved  when 
the  guilty  Jerusalem  had  come  to  its  last 
hour.  Desirous  of  preparing  them  for  the 
time  of  woe  and  danger,  he  bade  them  when 
the  heathen  abomination  had  forced  its  way 
into  the  holy  place,  and  so  indicated  that  the 
day  of  prophetic  doom  had  come,  quit  the 
lost  city  of  David,  and  seek  refuge  on  the  high 
lands  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  His  words, 
which  are  recorded  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke,  (Matthew  xxiv.  15,  Mark  xv.  14,  Luke 
xxi.  20,  seq.,)  run  thus,  in  the  report  of  the 
last  Evangelist : — “ When  ye  shall  see  Jeru- 
salem compassed  with  armies,  then  know  that 

* See  Zimxnermann’s  “ Atlas  to  Ritter’s  Erd- 
kunde.”  Sec.  V.  Berlin,  1850. 


the  desolation  thereof  is  nigh.  Then  let  them 
which  are  in  J udsea  flee  to  the  mountains ; and 
let  them  which  are  in  the  midst  of  it  (Jeru- 
salem) depart  out ; and  let  not  them  that  are 
in  the  countries  enter  thereinto.”  To  leave 
Jerusalem  for  the  mountains,  is  no  incorrect 
description  for  passing  from  the  high  lands 
of  Judea  to  the  still  higher  lands  that  run 
along  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  which  among 
the  dwellers  in  Jerusalem  might  well  be 
known  as  11  the  mountains.” 

For  many  years  the  infant  church  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  Judea  struggled  for  existence  and 
for  growth  in  its  native  soil.  Under  the  gracious 
aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  gathered  strength 
amid  great  discouragement.  One  after  the  other, 
its  pillars  and  its  prophets  were  violently 
taken  away.  Stephen  was  stoned;  James 
was  beheaded ; Peter,  John,  and  Paul  suffered 
imprisonment.  Yet  the  church  of  Jerusalem 
accounted  it  a part  of  its  duty  to  bear  its 
witness  on  the  soil  where  its  Head  had  ac- 
complished the  redemption  of  the  world,  and 
where  his  Gospel  had  first  taken  root.  Mean- 
while the  Jewish  factions  became  more  and 
more  bitter  against  each  other,  and  more 
and  more  pertinacious  in  withstanding  their 
Roman  masters.  At  length  Titus  sat  down 
before  the  city,  resolved  to  achieve  its  sub- 
jugation. The  siege  was  pressed;  famine, 
disease,  and  death,  spread  within  its  walls. 
Worst  of  all,  its  defenders  fell,  slain  by  each 
others’  hands.  Then,  in  the  general  fear, 
terrible  omens  found  currency;  sights  were 
seen,  and  sounds  were  heard,  by  the  super- 
stitious and  guilty  Jews,  which  unstrung 
their  hearts,  and  unnerved  their  arms.  Then, 
when  the  impending  ruin  was  beyond  a doubt 
inevitable,  the  members  of  the  Christian 
church,  in  whose  ears  the  warning  words  of 
their  Lord  had  long  rung  loudly,  at  last 
thought  that  the  predicted  hour  of  flight  had 
arrived.  The  feeling  seems  to  have  been 
strengthened  into  a practical  conviction,  by 
a Divine  admonition.  The  result  was,  that 
God’s  Church  quitted  Jerusalem,  as  in  former 
days  it  quitted  Palestine  for  Egypt,  and 
Egypt  for  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai.  The  event  is 
thus  recorded  by  Eusebius,  (Eccl.  Hist.  iii.  v.,) 
“ When  the  whole  congregation  of  the  church 
in  Jerusalem,  according  to  an  oracle  given  by 
revelation  to  the  approved  persons  among 
them  before  the  war,  were  commanded  to 
depart  out  of  the  city,  and  inhabit  a certain 
city,  (they  call  it  Pella,)  beyond  J ordan ; into 
which,  when  those  that  believed  in  Christ 
had  removed  from  Jerusalem,  and  when  the 
holy  men  had  totally  relinquished  the  princely 
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metropolis  of  tlie  Jews,  and  the  whole  country 
of  Judea,  then  at  length  Divine  vengeance 
seized  them  who  had  dealt  so  unjustly  with 
Christ  and  his  Apostles,  and  utterly  destroyed 
that  wicked  and  abominable  generation  from 
among  men.” 

In  Pella,  the  Jerusalem  church  remained 
for  more  than  half  a century.  At  length  the 
Emperor  Hadrian,  (117 — 137  a.d.,)  having 
completed  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  and  convert- 
ed it  into  a heathen  city,  with  the  name  of 
A elia  Capitolina,  the  church  at  Pella  anxious 
to  resume  what  seemed  its  proper  position, 
migrated  from  Pella,  and  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem, where  it  remained  for  centuries. 

From  what  has  preceded,  it  is  obvious 
that  in  repairing  to  Perea  or  the  mountain 
ranges  in  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  the  Chris- 
tians of  Jerusalem  were  guided  by  the 
express  directions  of  their  Master.  The 
scantiness  of  our  information  does  not  enable 
us  to  state  with  the  same  certainty,  why  the 
city  of  Pella  was  selected  in  preference. 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that 
Pella  was  a city  of  liberal  tendencies,  where 
Jewish  narrowness  and  hate  had  little  sway, 
and  where  the  enlarging  culture  of  Grecian 
civilisation  was  greatly  predominant.  In 
Pella  settled  many  of  the  veterans  who  had 
accompanied  Alexander  in  that  expedition  of 
his,  which,  though  prompted  by  ambition, 
was  in  God’s  hands  very  promotive  of  civilisa- 
tion and  mental  expansion,  and  which  largely 
contributed  to  prepare  the  world  for  Christ. 
Nor  was  it  an  inconsiderable  recommendation 
to  persons  who  were  flying  for  their  lives 
from  heathen  as  well  as  J ewish  enemies,  that 
the  Jordan  is  fordable  opposite  Pella.  Both 
Irby  and  Robinson  mention  the  fact;  and 
both  passed  the  Jordan  at  this  point,  where 
there  are  not  less  than  three  fords,  and  where 
in  consequence  the  fugitive  Christians  would 
find  a ready  access  into  “ the  mountains,” 
where  their  Master  had  commanded  them 
to  seek  a refuge. 


ST.  JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST* * 


St.  John  the  Evangelist  was  a Galilsean, 
the  son  of  Zebedee  and  Salome.  Of  his 
father,  we  only  know  that  he  pursued  the 
calling  of  a fisherman,  with  men  serving 
under  him.  Of  his  mother,  we  know  that 
she  became  a disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus 

* The  arrangement  of  this  article  is  made  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Rev.  Francis 
Trench,  in  his  work  entitled  “ Life  and  Character  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist.” — Longman  and  Co. 


Christ,  and  attended  him  continually,  with 
much  devotion  to  his  person  and  ministry. 

In  all  probability  St.  John  was  the  un- 
named disciple  who  appears  in  the  first 
chapter  of  his  own  Gospel;  and,  if  so,  his 
advance  from  a disciple  to  a constant  attend- 
ant on  Jesus,  and,  finally,  to  an  apostle,  may 
be  clearly  traced  out.  It  would  not  suit  the 
course  of  this  narrative  to  enter  on  this  sub- 
ject in  any  detail;  but,  on  the  supposition 
that  such  a view  is  correct,  the  account  of 
himself,  as  the  unnamed  disciple,  will  bring 
to  mind  his  usual  modesty:  the  account  of 
his  call,  as  a permanent  attendant  on.  Christ, 
will  show  the  readiness  with  which  he  left 
all  and  followed  the  Saviour:  and,  lastly,  his 
ordination  to  the  apostleship  brings  before  us 
that  surname, — viz.,  Boanerges,  or  a son  of 
thunder, — which,  as  given  by  the  Lord  him- 
self, infallibly  tells  of  his  capacity  to  preach 
and  to  minister,  so  as  to  subdue  by  the  word 
of  power,  not  less  than  to  win  by  the  gentler 
accents  of  love.  Mark  iii.  17. 

St.  John  was  selected  as  one  of  the  three 
apostles,  whom  Jesus  took  with  him  on  several 
occasions,  when  the  rest  of  the  twelve  were 
not  admitted  to  the  same  privilege.  Thus  it 
was,  for  instance,  when  Jesus  raised  the 
daughter  of  Jairus  to  life.  Thus  it  was, 
again,  at  the  Transfiguration.  And,  in  all 
probability,  the  recorded  instances  of  this 
special  honour  are  only  a few  among  many 
others,  granted  to  the  “ disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved.”  But  all  this  honour  and  all  this 
intimacy  kindled  no  presumption  in  John’s 
inward  spirit.  Seldom,  indeed,  do  we  find 
him  giving  expression  to  any  of  his  own  sen- 
timents, in  addressing  his  Lord  or  his  fellow- 
servan^.  And  once  only  do  we  find  him 
meeting  any  special  blame  from  the  Saviour’s 
lips.  Certainly,  an  error  of  judgment  was 
corrected,  which  he,  with  the  other  apostles, 
had  committed  in  forbidding  one,  who  followed 
not  them,  to  do  miracles  in  Christ’s  name. 
And  he  had  especially  brought  this  act  of 
theirs  before  the  Lord’s  notice ; but  no  blame 
followed  specially  addressed  to  him.  Not 
so,  however,  at  another  time.  When  the 
Samaritans  would  not  receive  Jesus,  “because 
his  face  was  as  though  he  would  go  to  J era- 
salem,”  (in  order  to  celebrate  the  passover,) 
then  James  and  John , forgetting,  in  their 
zeal,  all  due  meekness  and  love  to  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  as  yet  ignorant  of  the 
true  work  and  mission  of  Jesus  in  the  day  of 
his  humiliation,  asked  leave  of  him  to  com- 
mand fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  and 
“ consume  them,  even  as  Elias  did.  But  He 
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turned  and  rebuked  them,  and  said,  Ye  know 
not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of.  For  the 
Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men’s  lives, 
but  to  save  them.  And  they  went  into 
another  village.”  Luke  ix.  51 — 56. 

The  next  incident,  illustrative  of  St.  John’s 
life  and  character,  is  that  of  his  and  of  his 
brother’s  claims  for  preferment  in  Christ’s 
kingdom.  For  though,  in  one  gospel,  their 
mother  presents  a petition  of  this  nature  for 
them,  yet,  in  another,  they  are  represented  as 
doing  it  for  themselves.  In  this  act  there 
was,  no  doubt,  an  exhibition  of  faith  in  the 
Lord’s  name,  power,  and  dominion ; but,  at 
the  same  time,  there  was  an  admixture  of 
much  ignorance,  and,  perhaps,  of  presumption 
too.  Nor  from  his  mind,  nor  from  that  of  the 
other  apostles,  was  this  ignorance  or  indis- 
tinctness, on  such  matters,  removed,  until  the 
Holy  Ghost  visited  both  him  and  his  fellow- 
servants  with  power  from  on  high  on  the 
Hay  of  Pentecost.  Then  to  him  and  to  them 
“ all  things  became  new.”  Matt.  xx.  17 — 28. 

St.  John  was  one  of  those  four  disciples 
who  were  with  J esus  when  he  “ was  sitting 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  over  against  the  tem- 
ple,” and  who  “asked  Him  privately”  those 
questions  which  led  to  that  full  and  mag- 
nificent prophecy,  recorded  by  the  three  first 
evangelists,  on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
on  his  own  future  return  in  glory,  and  on  the 
whole  course  of  events  which,  previous  to 
that  time,  his  church  was  to  anticipate.  He 
was  also  selected  by  his  Master  to  go  from 
Bethany,  in  company  with  Peter,  on  the  “day 
of  unleavened  bread,”  and  to  prepare  the 
Passover  for  Jesus  and  his  disciples. 

This  event  first  introduces  him,  gifted  and 
adorned  with  that  beautiful  name,  the  “ dis- 
ciple whom  Jesus  loved.”  Instead  of  em- 
ploying his  own  name,  in  the  narrative  where 
it  thus  appears,  he  uses  the  appellation  by 
which,  no  doubt,  he  was  then  well  known  and 
distinguished,  and  which  has  accompanied  him 
ever  since  that  day,  and  which  shall  continue  his 
so  long  as  God’s  Word  endures.  John  xiii.  23. 

The  three  disciples  who  were  favoured  and 
honoured  by  the  Lord  with  the  transient  view 
of  his  glory  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration, 
were  now  called  by  him  to  be  present  at  a 
period  of  his  deep  humiliation.  Jesus  took 
with  him  “Peter  and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee” 
into  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  where  he 
endured  his  agony.  One  spectacle  well  in- 
deed prepared  them  for  the  other.  For  who 
could  so  well  endure  seeing  Jesus  prostrate, 
and  in  his  intense  suffering,  as  those  who 
had  been  strengthened  to  bear  such  a sight 


by  the  previous  view  of  the  same  Saviour  in 
his  own  glory  % What  a preparation  in  all 
this  for  J ohn’s  testimony,  first  to  a suffering, 
and  then  to  a glorified  Redeemer  ! Matthew 
xxvi.  36 — 46. 

Whether  St.  J ohn  was  the  “ certain  young 
man,”  of  whom  St.  Mark  speaks  as  following 
Jesus  at  the  time  of  his  capture,  “ with  a 
linen  cloth  oast  about  his  naked  body,”  is  a 
disputed  point,  and  perhaps  needs  no  farther 
elucidation  in  a brief  narrative  such  as  the 
present.  And  the  same  course  may,  perhaps, 
be  judiciously  pursued  with  regard  to  another 
much  contested  point,  viz.,  whether  St.  John 
was,  or  was  not,  that  “ other  disciple,”  who, 
besides  Simon  Peter,  is  known  to  have  fol- 
lowed J esus,  when  taken  prisoner  and  bound, 
into  the  palace  of  the  high  priest.  Matters 
of  assured  certainty  in  his  history,  and  sub- 
jects bearing  incontestably  on  his  character, 
summon  us  rapidly  on.  Mark  xiv.  51,  52; 
John  xviii.  17. 

He,  alas  ! with  all  the  apostles,  forsook 
Jesus  and  fied,  on  his  seizure  and  arraign- 
ment. Silence,  and  confession  of  our  own  fallen 
nature,  most  becomes  us  here.  Soon  again 
are  we  cheered  in  following  St.  John’s  course. 

The  narrative  of  Scripture  presents  us  with 
no  account  of  any  other  male  disciple,  or 
apostle,  as  attending  Jesus  at  the  crucifixion, 
either  near  or  afar  off.  Many  women  of  his 
company  were  there,  on  their  strong  faith, 
and  perhaps  still  stronger  love ; but,  among 
the  men,  whom  He  had  chosen  to  himself, 
only  St.  John  is  told  of,  as  present.  Seeing 
this,  we  acknowledge,  with  all  gladness,  his 
love  too,  his  holy  courage,  his  true  fidelity. 
The  enemies  of  J esus  might  have  recognised 
him  with  ease,  as  a Galilsean,  and  as  one  so 
intimate  with  his  Lord.  And  his  fellow- 
apostles  were  not  there  to  support  him ; but, 
nevertheless,  there  stood  the  “ disciple  whom 
J esus  loved and  not  afar  off,  but  at  the  very 
foot  of  that  ignominious  cross,  on  which  our 
Saviour  hung  “between  two  thieves,”  and 
“ numbered  with  the  transgressors.”  There, 
too,  he  received  that  wondrous  trust, — that 
great  pledge  and  testimony  of  his  Master’s 
love,  confidence,  and  approbation : — “ When 
Jesus  therefore  saw  his  mother  and  the  dis- 
ciple standing  by,  whom  he  loved,  he  saith 
unto  his  mother,  Woman,  behold  thy  son. 
Then  saith  he  to  the  disciple,  Behold  thy 
mother.  And  from  that  hour  that  disciple  took 
her  unto  his  own  home.”  John  xix.  25 — 27. 

All  the  apostles,  except  Judas,  were  in 
many  ways  the  witnesses  to  Christ’s  resur- 
rection from  the  dead.  But  on  this  matter, 
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as  on  so  many  others,  St.  John  had  a species 
of  distinction  or  prerogative  assigned  to  him 
in  the  purpose  of  divine  grace.  He  was  the 
first  apostle  of  whom  we  know  that  “he 
believed”  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  For 
when  he  and  Peter  heard  from  Mary  Magda- 
lene what  had  taken  place,  both  ran  together 
to  the  sepulchre ; and  he  out-stripped  Peter 
in  the  race,  though  he  went  not  in  first.  Kept 
back,  perhaps,  by  his  meek  and  reverential 
spirit,  he  remained  at  the  door  of  the  sepul- 
chre until  his  bolder  and  more  eager  com- 
panion had  entered  in;  but  of  John  it  is 
written,  that  when  he  went  in  he  saw  and 
believed : “ Then  went  in  that  other  disciple, 
which  came  first  to  the  sepulchre,  and  he  saw , 
and  believed.”  Reading  Scripture,  as  we 
should  do,  with  the  conviction  that  no  single 
phrase  or  word  in  such  a narrative  could  be 
without  its  demand  on  our  close  observation, 
we  deny  not  that  Peter  might  have  believed 
at  once,  on  his  entrance;  but  this  fact  is 
written  of  St.  John  only.  John  xx.  1 — 10. ' 

St.  John  appears  once  more,  and  once  more 
only,  as  named  by  himself  or  the  other  Evan- 
gelists. The  eleven  disciples  had  gone  into 
Galilee,  the  Lord  having  promised  that  he 
would  meet  them  there  after  his  resurrection. 
Seven  of  the  number  were  engaged  on  a cer- 
tain day,  in  fishing  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias. 
J esus  appeared  to  them  on  the  shore,  and  St. 
John  was  the  first  to  recognise  the  Lord, 
whom  he  so  intensely  loved.  At  the  end  of 
this  memorable  interview,  the  question  of  St. 
Peter,  “ Lord,  and  what  shall  this  man  do  ? ” 
led  to  that  saying,  on  which  so  much  of  error 
was  subsequently  built.  And  this  error  arose 
so  early  in  the  church,  that  St.  John  himself, 
writing  his  Gospel  in  advanced  life,  had  to 
correct  it,  and  did  correct  it.  “ Jesus  saith 
unto  him,” — that  is,  to  Peter, — “If  I will  that 
he  tarry  till  I come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ? 
Follow  thou  me.  Then  went  this  saying 
abroad  among  the  brethren,  that  that  dis- 
ciple should  not  die:  yet  Jesus  said  not 
unto  him,  He  shall  not  die ; but,  If  I will 
that  he  tarry  till  I come,  what  is  that  to 
thee?”  John  xxi.  20 — 24. 

Following  the  course  of  St.  John  in  the 
Acts,  we  find  him  associated  with  St.  Peter, 
in  healing  the  lame  man  at  the  beautiful  gate 
of  the  temple,  or  transferring  all  the  honour 
and  glory  of  the  miracle  to  Him  through 
whose  name  it  was  performed,  boldly  con- 
fessing J esus,  and  brought  before  the  council, 
where  he,  with  Peter,  made  the  joint  and 
faithful  declaration, — “ We  cannot  but  speak 
the  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard.” 


This  time,  as  so  often  afterwards,  God  de- 
livered and  preserved  him  safe  from  all  his 
enemies.  Acts  iii.,  and  iv.  1 — 22. 

Shortly  after,  the  order  of  deacons  having 
been  established,  and  Philip  having  preached 
Christ  in  Samaria,  Peter  and  John  were  sent 
down  thither  by  the  Apostles  from  Jerusa- 
lem, where,  notwithstanding  the  fierce  perse- 
cution which  arose  about  Stephen,  they  had 
all  courageously  stayed.  There  these  two 
Apostles  accomplished  the  work  given  them 
to  do,  and  prayed  that  the  new  converts 
should  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.  “ They  laid 
their  hands  on  them,  and  they  received  the 
Holy  Ghost.”  Amd  Simon  the  Magician 
testified  to  that  power  which  the  Lord  had 
given  to  St.  John,  when,  in  fear  and  dismay, 
he  exclaimed  to  Peter  and  to  him  also, — “Pray 
ye  to  the  Lord  for  me,  that  none  of  these  things 
which  ye  have  spoken  come  upon  me.”  St. 
John  then  returned  to  Jerusalem;  and  for 
many  years  after  one  event  only  connected 
with  his  life,  is  recorded  in  the  sacred  page, 
namely,  the  murder  and  martyrdom  of  his 
brother  James. 

For  a period  of  about  twelve  years  we 
hear  nothing  more  of  St.  J ohn’s  history ; 
probably,  because  during  that  time  he  was 
chiefly  engaged  in  or  near  Jerusalem : and  the 
latter  portion  of  the  book  of  the  Acts,  in 
which  alone  such  a record  might  be  antici- 
pated, is  chiefly  employed  in  telling  the 
extension  of  God’s  word  among  the  Gentiles, 
by  such  as  Barnabas  and  Paul,  the  propa- 
gators of  the  gospel  out  of  the  Holy  Land. 
There  can  be,  however,  no  doubt  that  St. 
John  was  present  at  the  important  council  of 
Jerusalem,  narrated  in  the  15th  chapter  of 
the  Acts.  And  we  have  the  testimony  to 
his  residence  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time, 
through  the  mention  of  his  name  by  St.  Paul 
in  the  2d  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Ga- 
latians. There  also  he  shares  with  James 
and  Peter  the  title  of  a “pillar,” — that  is,  a 
pillar  of  the  church  and  the  faith.  And  this 
expression  proves  the  high  reputation  in 
which  he  was  universally  held,  and  the  spi- 
ritual strength  with  which  he  was  endowed 
for  his  work  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

For  some  time  after,  and,  indeed,  until  we 
hear  of  St.  John  in  the  Revelation,  no  further 
account  appears  in  the  Scripture,  introducing 
his  name,  or  telling  of  his  course  and  deeds. 
We,  however,  may  be  sure  that  all  this  time 
he  was  labouring  with  all  love  and  faith  in 
his  appointed  lot.  For  all  this  time — a 
period  of  about  thirty-eight  years — informa- 
tion must  be  sought  concerning  him  no  longer 
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from  inspired,  but  from  uninspired  testimony. 
Hence  must  the  links,  otherwise  failing,  be 
supplied. 

It  appears  most  likely  that  St.  John  did 
not,  finally,  leave  Jerusalem  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Jewish  war,  which  ended  in  the 
destruction  of  that  city,  and  that  he  did  quit 
that  doomed  and  guilty  metropolis,  when  the 
Christians  fled  away,  and  took  refuge  in 
Pella.  That  soon  after  Ephesus  became  the 
place  of  his  abode,  and  that  he  chiefly  re- 
sided there  during  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
is  a statement  on  which  ecclesiastical  writers 
seem  to  be  agreed  with  unanimous  consent. 
This  city  was  the  chief  in  all  Asia  Minor. 
It  was  one  of  full  and  frequent  communica- 
tion with  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe ; and  it 
was  in  every  way  fit  for  the  centre  of  Mis- 
sionary work,  such  as  that  committed  to  St. 
John.  And  in  the  neighbouring  isle,  even 
that  of  Patmos,  he  was  to  suffer  “ for  the 
word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  of  J esus 
Christ to  behold  the  Lord,  revealed  to  him 
once  more  on  earth  in  His  own  majesty,  and 
to  write  that  glorious  book,  of  which  it  is 
recorded, — “ Blessed  is  he  that  readeth,  and 
they  that  hear  the  words  of  this  prophecy, 
and  keep  those  things  which  are  written 
therein.” 

Any  record  of  St.  John’s  life  would  be  very 
incomplete,*  were  it  to  pass  by  without  ob- 
servation certain  well-known  narratives  of 
ecclesiastical  history  connected  with  his 
name.  The  account  of  his  being  cast  into 
burning  oil,  occupies  the  first  place  as  to  the 
date  assigned.  And  this  transaction  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  city  of  Pome.  Ter- 
tullian  is  the  first  author  of  the  statement; 
but  that  St.  John  ever  was  at  Pome  at  all, 
is  a matter  by  no  means  proved ; and  much 
uncertainty  attends  the  whole  account  of  his 
ever  having  endured  any  persecution  of  this 
especial  kind.  No  decision  on  the  matter  is 
attempted  here. 

The  next  event,  which  claims  to  be  men- 
tioned here,  is  St.  John’s  banishment  to  the 
Isle  of  Patmos.  Here  his  history  is  again 
established  on  the  sure  ground  of  the  word  of 
God, — at  least,  so  far  as  regards  the  locality 
and  cause  of  his  exile.  That  he  was  banished 
thither,  is  not  expressly  told  in  the  Scrip- 
ture ; but  is  asserted  by  Tertullian,  Origen, 
Eusebius,  and  many  other  early  writers  of 
the  church;  and  the  most  probable  date  of 
this  persecution  was,  the  15th  year  of  the 
Emperor  Domitian’s  reign.  This  manifesta- 
tion of  his  glorified  Lord  on  this  “ disconso- 
late isle,”  (as  Cave  terms  it,)  and  the  wondrous 


revelation  there  made  to  him  was,  (to  use  the 
same  author’s  words,)  “ certainly  not  the 
least  instance  of  that  kindness  and  favour 
which  our  Lord  particularly  showed  to  his 
Apostle : and  it  seemed  very  suitable  at  this 
time,  that  the  goodness  of  God  should  over- 
power the  malice  of  men,  and  that  he  should 
be  entertained  with  the  more  immediate 
converse  of  heaven,  who  was  now  cut  off  from 
all  ordinary  conversation  and  society  of  men.” 

The  two  striking  narratives  on  Cerinthus 
and  the  Bath,  and  on  The  Young  Robber  re- 
claimed by  St.  John,  may  be  considered  as 
quite  authentic.  It  appears  to  the  writer  of 
this  article,  that  the  testimony  proving  the 
truth  of  these  two  histories,  will  more  and 
more  appear  of  a valid  kind,  in  proportion  to 
the  care  employed  in  sifting  it,  and  balancing 
its  due  weight.  Neither  need  we  hesitate 
to  receive  St.  Jerome’s  account,  that  the  oft- 
repeated  address,  “ Little  children,  love  one 
another,”  constantly  proceeded  from  the 
loving  Apostle’s  lips,  when  led  in  extreme  old 
age  and  infirmity  to  the  public  assemblies  of 
the  church,  and  unable  to  give  utterance  to 
farther  exhortation  in  behalf  of  his  beloved 
flock. 

The  anecdote  respecting  Cerinthus  is,  that 
the  apostle  hastened,  with  great  abhorrence, 
out  of  a bath  in  which  that  heretic  was,  saying, 
that  he  feared  the  building  would  fall. 

The  other  anecdote  is  somewhat  long,  but 
is  altogether  too  interesting  to  be  omitted. 
It  is  thus  given  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus : — 
“ Listen  to  a legend,  or  rather  a genuine  tra- 
dition of  John  the  Apostle,  which  has  been 
faithfully  preserved  in  memory.  On  his  re- 
turn from  Patmos  to  Ephesus,  he  visited  the 
neighbouring  country  to  appoint  bishops,  and 
to  set  in  order  the  churches.  In  a city  not 
far  from  Ephesus,  which  some  even  mention 
by  name,  as  he  is  exhorting  and  comforting 
the  brethren,  he  perceives  a fine,  ardent 
youth,  who  so  attracts  him,  that  he  imme- 
diately turns  to  the  bishop  of  the  church  with 
these  words : c This  youth  I most  earnestly 
commend  to  thee,  before  Christ  and  the  church 
as  witnesses.’  The  bishop  took  charge  of  the 
youth,  promising  to  do  everything  for  him ; 
and  on  his  departure  John  repeated  these 
words  yet  again.  The  elder  received  the 
youth  into  his  house,  took  care  of  him,  and 
watched  over  him,  until  at  length  he  could 
admit  him  to  baptism.  But  after  he  had 
received  this  seal  of  the  Lord,  the  bishop 
remitted  his  care  and  watchfulness.  The 
youth,  too  early  freed  from  discipline,  falls 
into  bad  company.  At  first  he  is  drawn 
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into  dissipation ; then  he  is  led  to  rob  passen- 
gers by  night.  As  a spirited  horse  that  leaps 
from  the  right  way,  throws  itself  suddenly 
into  the  abyss,  so  also  did  his  impetuous  na- 
ture drag  him  into  the  depth  of  perdition. 
He  now  despaired  of  the  grace  of  God,  and 
wished,  therefore,  since  he  had  to  share  the 
same  fate  as  his  companions,  to  perform 
something  great.  He  collected  his  associates, 
formed  a band  of  robbers,  and  became  their 
captain,  surpassing  them  all  in  bloodthirsti- 
ness and  acts  of  violence.  After  some  time 
John  was  again  called  to  the  same  city  on 
business.  When  he  had  arranged  everything 
else,  he  addressed  the  bishop:  ‘Now,  bishop, 
give  us  back  the  pledge  which  I and  the 
Saviour  have  entrusted  to  thee  before  the 
church.’  The  bishop  was  at  first  terrified, 
and  thought-  that  he  referred  to  money 
that  had  been  embezzled.  But  when  John 
said,  ‘I  demand  back  the  youth,  and  the 
soul  of  my  brother,’  the  old  man  sighed 
deeply,  and  said  with  tears,  ‘ He  is  dead.’ 
‘Dead?’  asked  the  disciple  of  the  Lord; 
‘And  what  kind  of  death?’  ‘He  is  dead 
to  God,’  answered  the  old  man;  ‘he  has  for- 
saken God,  and  has  become  at  last  a robber.’ 

‘ Now,  instead  of  the  church,  he,  with 
his  companions,  occupy  a mountain.’  The 
Apostle,  when  he  learnt  this,  rends  his  gar- 
ment with  a loud  cry,  and  smites  his  head 
and  exclaims,  ‘ O what  a watcher  have  I left 
over  the  soul  of  my  brother ! ’ He  takes  a 
horse  and  a guide,  and  hastens  to  the  place 
where  the  band  of  robbers  maintained  them- 
selves. He  is  seized  by  those  who  are  on 
the  watch ; he  flies  not,  but  exclaims,  ‘ It  is 
for  this  that  I am  come : bring  me  to  your 
leader.’  He,  armed,  is  waiting  his  arrival. 
But  when  he  finds  that  it  is  John  who  is 
approaching,  he  flies,  covered  with  shame. 
J ohn  meanwhile  hastens  after  him  with  all 
speed,  forgetting  his  age,  and  cries,  ‘ Where- 
fore dost  thou  fly  from  me,  my  child ; from 
me,  thy  father,  unarmed,  gray-headed  ? Have 
pity  on  me,  my  child ! fear  not ! thou  hast 
yet  a hope  of  life.  I will  account  for  thee  to 
Christ.  If  it  be  needful,  I will  willingly 
die  for  thee,  as  Christ  died  for  us.  I will  lay 
down  my  life  for  thee.  Stop! — -believe — 
Christ  has  sent  me.’  The  young  man  when 
he  hears  these  words,  at  first,  stops  and  looks 
on  the  ground, — then  he  throws  away  his 
weapons, — then  he  begins  to  tremble  and  to 
weep  bitterly.  And  when  the  old  man  ap- 
proaches, he  embraces  his  knees,  and  with  the 
most  vehement  lamentations  implores  forgive- 
ness; by  his  tears  he  gives  himself,  as  it 


were,  a second  baptism, — his  right  hand  how- 
ever he  conceals.  But  the  Apostle  pledges 
himself  with  an  oath,  that  he  has  obtained 
forgiveness  for  him  from  the  Saviour:  he 
entreats, — he  throws  himself  on  his  knees,  and 
kisses  the  hand  which  has  been,  as  it  were, 
cleansed  by  his  repentance.  Thus  he  brings 
him  back  into  the  church,  and  there  he  prays 
with  him  so  earnestly,  and  wrestles  with  him 
in  fasting,  and  exhorts  him  by  his  discourses, 
that  at  length  he  can  return  him  to  the 
church,  as  an  example  of  true  change  of 
heart  and  genuine  regeneration.” 

The  time  had  now  come  for  John’s  departure 
from  the  earth,  after  he  had  tarried  long,  and 
done  the  Lord’s  work,  “ faithful  unto  death.” 
God  preserved  his  life  from  violence  and 
martyrdom,  amidst  all  the  perils  which  he 
met,  till,  it  is  supposed,  about  his  hundredth 
year, — when  he  fell  asleep  in  his  Saviour 
through  natural  decay.  Many  stories,  full 
of  delusion,  are  recorded  of  his  grave,  and  of 
relics  connected  with  his  body,  and  his  earthly 
dust.  With  these,  of  course,  we  have  nothing 
to  do,  except  in  silence  to  pass  over  them ; or 
at  all  events  with  no  more  than  feelings  and 
expressions  of  regret,  that  the  real  and  won- 
drous history  of  his  life  should  not  be  left 
unmarred  by  superstition.  Let  us  duly  prize 
that  which,  under  God,  he  has  truly  be- 
queathed to  the  church. 

Let  us  prize  more  and  more  those  blessed 
writings,  which,  through  him,  God  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  bestowed  upon  us.  Nor  let  his 
character  prove  to  us,  “ barren  and  unfruit- 
ful : ” but,  as  we  recall  to  mind  his  faith  and 
obedience,  his  love  and  fidelity,  his  courage 
and  his  zeal,  his  holiness  and  his  righteous- 
ness, and  all  those  kindred  graces  and  gifts, 
with  which  he  was  so  mightily  endowed,  let 
us  seek  to  abound  more  in  all  similar  things, 
following  him  as  he  followed  Christ,  and 
specially  seeking  all  conformity  to  him  in  that 
spirit  of  love,  which  has  rendered  his  name 
so  dear,  and  so  worthily  dear,  to  the  whole 
Church  of  Christ. 


LIVING  EOR  OTHERS. 


“No  man  liveth  to  himself.”  As  a matter 
of  fact  this  is  true,  whether  the  individual 
will  it  or  not.  The  virtue  and  the  blessedness 
of  living  for  others  depends  upon  the  will  of 
the  individual;  but  the  feet  that  “all  serve,” 
keeps  its  own  independent  ground,  irrespective 
of  other  considerations.  We  are  all  members 
of  a great  family,  constituents  of  a vast  social 
economy,  which  is  being  constantly  affected 
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by  our  dispositions  and  deeds.  Every  man 
is  a link  in  the  great  chain  of  humanity.  Per- 
fect isolation  from  the  race  in  which  he  forms 
an  unit,  is  as  impossible  as  an  absolute 
vacuum  in  nature.  He  may  become  mis- 
anthrope or  ascetic ; but  he  must  live  from 
the  soil  which  nourishes  the  race,  and  breathe 
the  air  which  they  inspire ; and  the  invisible 
bond  which  binds  him  to  them  cannot  be 
severed  whilst  life  continues.  The  doctrine 
of  mutual  dependence  is  little  understood. 
It  wants  the  hand  of  a master  to  do  it  justice. 
Neither  philosophy,  theology,  nor  poetry  has 
done  anything  yet  but  glance  upon  it.  It  re- 
mains an  almost  unexplored  region,  which, 
once  fairly  laid  open,  would  disclose  many  a 
stirring  motive  to  gentleness,  kindness*  bene- 
volence, self-sacrifice,  and  charity,  of  which 
we  think  not  amidst  the  superficial  activities 
of  life.  Men  are  acting  everywhere  and  con- 
stantly, and  by  this  unbroken  action  are 
giving  tone  and  colour  to  the  character  of 
•the  great  family.  The  history  of  the  human 
race  is  being  thus  written  daily.  From  the 
rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun  this  great 
diary  of  human  feelings,  dispositions,  thoughts, 
passions,  and  social  activities,  is  spread  before 
the  eye  of  God ; and  every  man  has  a word, 
or  a line,  or  a sentence  in  it.  Every  man  in 
every  land  enters  something  daily  on  the 
pages  of  this  vast  journal.  There  is  not  an 
idle  man  in  being.  All  are  scribes.  And 
reluctantly  or  willingly,  each  writes  the  truth 
respecting  himself.  Guilty  indolence,  or  cri- 
minal activity ; cheerful  benevolence,  or 
wretched  selfishness;  enmity  towards  God, 
and  hatred  of  men ; or  ardent  love  to  both, 
— there  it  stands.  It  is  recorded,  written, 
engraved,  by  the  man  himself!  This  book 
is  destined  to  be  opened  before  all  its  authors, 
when  He  who  has  said  to  each,  “ Occupy  till 
I come,”  shall  return  to  take  account  of  his 
servants;  and  the  praise  or  the  blame  will 
have  reference  at  once  to  the  man,  and  to  his 
relative  position.  The  man  and  the  brother’s 
keeper, — the  man  and  the  brother’s  bene- 
factor,— the  man  and  the  brother’s  tyrant, — 
the  man  and  the  brother’s  curse, — as  the 
case  may  be,  will  then  be  identified.  It  will 
be  found  literally  true,  that  no  man  either 
liveth  or  dieth  to  himself. 

It  is  a serious  thing  to  live  in  society  ; 
and  we  cannot  live  out  of  it.  It  is  a serious 
thing  to  live  at  all ; and  this  constitutes  the 
dignity  and  the  glory  of  life.  Our  social 
apd  relative  arrangements  are  eloquent  with 
meaning.  They  are  constantly  telling  us 
how  this  serious  social  life  of  ours  may  be 


made  the  well-spring  of  innumerable  per 
sonal  joys.  The  weak  look  to  the  strong 
the  ignorant  to  the  educated,  the  poor  to  the 
rich,  the  child  to  its  parent.  Is  not  that 
look  a glance  of  deep  meaning  from  the  God 
and  Father  of  us  all  ? Why  are  you  strong, 
or  educated,  or  rich,  or  a parent,  whilst  he 
is  neither  ? Among  the  glorious  truths 
which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Him  who  “ came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister, 
and  to  give  his  life  a ransom  for  many,” 
there  was  one  which  none  of  the  Evangelists 
have  recorded ; yet  it  is  recorded  as  a veri- 
table saying  of  his.  “ I have  showed  you  all 
things,”  says  Paul  in  his  valedictory  address 
to  the  elders  of  the  church  at  Ephesus, 
“ how  that  so  labouring  ye  ought  to  support 
the  weak,  and  to  remember  the  words  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  how  he  said,  It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive.” 

Now  if  men  would  only  recognise  this 
simple  fact,  how  amazingly  would  the  sum 
of  human  happiness  be  increased  ! Let  it 
but  be  felt  as  a Divine  truth,  a law  of  God 
relating  to,  and  rewarding  the  right  dis- 
charge of,  relative  and  social  duties,  that  it 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  ; and 
in  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  society  over 
which  it  is  felt,  will  be  the  amount  of 
wretchedness  diminished,  and  the  degree  of 
joy  increased.  And  this,  be  it  understood, 
not  because  many  will  “receive.”  We  are 
not  considering  their  case  at  all  at  present, — 
though  it  is  no  small  consideration  that  the 
heart  of  the  outcast,  the  stranger,  the  widow, 
or  the  orphan,  has  been  made  glad  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a brother  or  a sister 
whom  “ the  Lord  hath  prospered.”  It  is 
in  this  case  blessed  to  receive,  only  it  is 
more  blessed  to  give. 

Living  for  others,  then,  we  are  satisfied  is 
one  of  the  chief  springs  of  happiness  which 
God  hath  pointed  out  to  man  ; and  the  re- 
lative and  social  circle  is  the  enclosure 
within  which  this  spring  is  found.  It  may 
be  found  indeed  elsewhere.  Some  have 
found  it  in  noisome  dungeons,  in  the  cell  of 
the  felon,  and  in  the  dark  retreats  of  infamy 
and  woe.  Some  have  found  it  among  the 
diseased,  the  leprous,  and  the  slave  ; and 
have  exposed  themselves  to  the  stroke  of  the 
fatal  pestilence,  or  the  fetters  of  perpetual 
slavery,  that  they  might  minister  consolation 
and  hope  to  the  dying  and  the  bound.  And 
some  have  crossed  the  ocean  and  the  earth 
that  they  might  find  it  amidst  the  degrading 
and  God  and  man  dishonouring — superstitions 
and  frivolities  of  polytheism.  There,  when 
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gross  idolatry  hath  pressed  human  reason  to 
the  dust  for  ages,  they  have  gone  to  preach 
the  soul-ennobling  truths  of  Jesus  to  their 
deluded  fellow-men.  All  these  are  instances 
of  the  morally  sublime,  which  men  will 
admire  in  proportion  to  their  appreciation 
of  disinterested  benevolence,  and  the  power 
of  religious  truth  as  the  motive  of  action. 
But  as  all  men  cannot  consecrate  themselves 
upon  the  altar  of  God  in  such  scenes  as  these, 
he  has  pointed  to  the  social  and  relative 
circle  where  each  man  may  serve  his  gener- 
ation ; and,  as  a strong  inducement  to  do 
this,  he  has  connected  with  the  service  the 
instant  reward  of  pleasure.  Next  to  the 
approbation  of  a reconciled  Bather  in  Christ, 
must  be  placed  the  feeling  of  joy  which  en- 
circles the  heart  when  by  some  real  toil,  or 
real  sacrifice,  the  sufferings  of  another  have 
been  mitigated  or  the  tears  of  another  dried. 
We  cannot  exorcise  demons:  but  in  unnum- 
bered instances,  the  cheerful  piety,  the  wise 
counsels,  and  the  patient  endurance  of  Christ- 
ians, have  succeeded,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
in  rescuing  the  victim  of  some  strong  delu- 
sion or  sinful  habit  from  his  perilous  con- 
dition. In  the  domestic  circle,  for  example, 
where  there  are  variety  of  ages,  tempers,  and 
habits  to  deal  with,  how  potent  is  the  in- 
fluence of  the  pious  and  intelligent  father,  or 
* mother,  who  tries  to  bring  all,  not  under  a 
uniform  yoke  of  iron  sheathed  with  gloom, 
but  within  the  genial  folds  of  that  home 
love  which  is  the  nearest  thing  to  heaven 
that  this  earth  can  witness  ! It  is  super- 
fluous to  ask  if  that  parent  finds  happiness 
even  in  the  effort.  He  does.  In  his  chamber 
or  study  he  would  have  found  greater  quiet, 
and  perhaps  have  added  to  his  store  of  in- 
tellectual or  religious  knowledge  ; but  in 
bringing  the  genius  of  God’s  "moral  govern- 
ment— love — to  bear  upon  his  domestic  circle 
he  finds  happiness.  He  is  living  for  others, 
and  is  rewarded. 

Real  charity  is  true  self-love.  The  selfish 
man  is  never  happy.  Ever  grasping,  ever 
jealous,  ever  discontented,  the  very  accumu- 
\ lation  ofwhatheignorantlyconsidersthemeans 
of  happiness,  seems  to  drive  it  farther  and  far- 
ther from  his  unblessed  home.  But  the  man  of 
I generous  hand  and  loving  heart,  who  is  ever 
crying  “ take,”  instead  of  “ give,”  is,  in  fact, 
securing  personal  happiness  all  the  time.  The 
s unselfish  man  obtains  without  seeking,  what 
the  selfish  seeks  without  obtaining.  Like  the 
sun,  he  gives  out  light,  and  whilst  the  air 
around  is  filled  with  the  incense  of  gratitude, 

; the  beams  that  radiate  from  him  converge 


upon  their  source.  We  may  feel  sad  some- 
times that  we  have  to  toil  so  constantly  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year, — always 
excepting  that  blessed  day,  the  Sabbath, — for 
the  bread  that  perisheth ; and  especially  when 
we  reflect  that  the  real  wants  of  an  individual 
are  few ; but  the  thought  that  we  are  toiling 
for  the  lovely,  the  beautiful,  and  the  young, 
who  are  dearer  to  us  than  existence ; or  for 
the  feeble  and  the  aged,  who  watched  over  us 
in  the  days  of  our  helplessness,  and  who  have 
for  many  years  invoked  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord  upon  our  heads,  rushes  through  our 
minds  like  a stream  of  holy  electricity,  and 
we  are  encouraged  and  animated  to  work 
whilst  it  is  day. 

That  Christianity  sanctions  and  sanctifies 
labour  for  the  benefit  of  others,  our  readers 
need  not  be  told.  The  practical  directions 
given  to  the  early  churches,  and  through  them 
to  all  churches,  are  full  of  this.  “ Bear  ye 
one  another’s  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of 
Christ,”  is  one  of  the  comprehensive  forms  in 
which  it  is  presented.  ' And  what  Christian 
can  fail  to  recognise  in  the  life  of  his  Redeemer 
the  most  illustrious  example  of  living  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  of  which  the  world  has  ever 
heard  ? And  this  life,  in  every  respect  mar- 
vellous and  glorious,  was  not  only  consecrated 
to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the  human 
race,  but  it  was  consummated  by  a death 
of  such  unutterable  love,  that  every  true 
Christian  gathers  from  it  motives  to  induce 
him  to  live  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-men, 
and  the  honour  of  his  Lord. 

RELIGION  OF  THE  POETS. 

BURNS* 

The  ravages  which  sentimentalism  com- 
mits, and  the  various  aspects  which  it 
assumes,  are  beyond  what  can  easily  be  told ; 
as  well  attempt 

To  count  the  sea’s  abundant  progeny;” 
but  in  the  end,  they  all  leave  man  precisely 
where  they  found  him,  or  rather  they  thicken 
the  folds  of  that  veil  which  blinds  him,  and 
renders  his  ruin  more  certain.  Of  the  effects 
of  this  phase  of  religion,  we  cannot  quote  a 
better  illustration  than  that  which  the  life  of 
the  poet  Bums  supplies.  He  was  trained  by 
godly  parents ; and  familiarized  at  once  with 
the  word,  and  the  service  of  God.  Many 

* The  present  paper  is,  by  permission,  extracted 
from  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Tweedie’s  “ Lights  arid 
Shadows  in  the  Life  of  Faith.” — Johnstone  and 
Hunter.  Edinburgh,  1852. 
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things  occur  in  his  writings  to  show  that  he 
was  familiar  with  the  vital  doctrines  of  reve- 
lation, and  knew  what  should  have  been  their 
bearing  on  the  life  of  man.  When  he  would 
give  solemnity,  for  example,  to  certain  of  his 
vows,  he  would  inscribe  on  the  blank  leaf  of 
a Bible  the  words,  “ Ye  shall  not  swear  by 
my  name  falsely ; I am  the  Lord : ” and  add, 
as  if  to  augment  the  strength  of  the  obliga- 
tion, “Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself,  but 
shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths.” 
Truth  in  one  of  its  forms  was  thus  ascendant 
in  his  mind ; and  were  this  all  that  we  know 
of  the  history  of  his  soul,  we  might  conclude 
that  revelation  had  acquired  its  rightful 
authority  there, — that  in  the  noble  mind  of 
that  wondrous  man,  grace  had  added  its 
influence  to  the  gifts  which  dignified  his 
nature. 

It  is  requisite,  however,  to  study  his  cha- 
racter more  minutely;  and,  in  doing  so,  we 
find  how  frail  is  every  barrier — whether  it  be 
natural  conscience,  or  rationalism,  or  senti- 
ment and  poetry — against  the  passions  which 
tyrannise  in  the  heart  of  unrenewed  man. 
While  Burns  was  yet  an  obscure  youth,  and 
years  before  he  shone  forth  to  amaze  and 
dazzle  so  many,  he  wrote  to  his  father  as 
follows : — “ I am  quite  transported  at  the 
thought  that  ere  long,  perhaps  very  soon, 
I shall  bid  adieu  to  all  the  pains,  and  un- 
easiness, and  disquietudes  of  this  weary  life ; 
for  I assure  you,  I am  heartily  tired  of  it ; 
and  if  I do  not  very  much  deceive  myself,  I 
could  contentedly  and  gladly  resign  it.”  He 
proceeds  to  say,  “ It  is  for  this  reason,  I am 
more  pleased  with  the  last  three  verses  of 
the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Revelation,  than 
with  any  ten  times  as  many  in  the  whole 
Bible,  and  would  not  exchange  the  noble 
enthusiasm  with  which  they  inspire  me  for 
all  that  this  world  has  to  offer.”  Now  all 
this  is  full  of  promise ; — this  enthusiasm  would 
be  hailed  by  not  a few,  as  constituting  pure 
religion ; and  yet  we  know  that  he  who  wrote 
these  sentences  lived  to  outrage  the  truth 
which  he  professed  to  admire.  It  was  mere 
emotion;  there  was  no  work  of  grace,  no 
guidance  of  that  Spirit  who  leads  into  all 
truth ; and  the  whole  was  therefore  the  gleam 
of  a meteor,  not  the  shining  of  the  Sun.  The 
melancholy  which  dictated  such  sentiments, 
inspired  many  of  his  verses  in  future  years ; 
and  one  cannot  hear  the  wail  of  so  noble 
a mind,  as  it  closes  one  stanza  with  the 
words, 

“ But  a’  the  pride  of  spring’s  return, 

Can  yield  me  nocht  but  sorrow;  ” 


and  another,  exclaiming — 

“ When  yon  green  leaves  fade  frae  the  trees 
Around  my  grave  they'll  wither,” 

without  detecting  the  impotency  of  the  mere 
sentiment  of  religion,  when  the  power  and 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit  do  not  give  direc- 
tion and  force  to  the  truth.  Gifts  the  most 
noble,  and  genius  the  most  transcendant, 
only  render  man  a more  able  self-tormentor, 
when  grace  does  not  illuminate  and  guide 
him.  In  sober  truth,  they  are  as  unavailing 
as  the  Jup,  the  Dyan,  the  Tup,  and  the  Yoga 
of  certain  Hindoo  ascetics. 

But  these  are  only  the  beginnings  of  our 
proof  regarding  the  insufficiency  of  mere  sen- 
timent. The  same  gifted  man,  endowed  as 
he  was  with  remarkable  versatility  and 
power,  was  the  victim  of  a sorrow  which  re- 
fused to  be  soothed.  Amid  the  blaze  of  hi3 
reputation  he  wrote : — “ I have  a hundred 
times  wished  that  one  could  resign  life,  as  an 
officer  resigns  a commission,  for  I would  not 
take  in  any  poor  ignorant  wretch,  by  selling 
out.  Lately  I was  a sixpenny  private,  and 
a miserable  soldier  enough, — now  I march 
to  the  campaign  a starving  cadet,  a little 
more  conspicuously  wretched.”  And  again, 
as  if  he  would  open  up  the  very  fountains  of 
his  chagrin,  or  display  the  extent  of  the 
moral  distemper,  which  continued  unhealed 
in  his  mind,  he  says “ When  I must  escape 
into  a comer,  lest  the  rattling  equipage  of 
some  gaping  blockhead  should  mangle  me  in 
the  mire,  I am  tempted  to  exclaim,  What 
merit  has  he  had,  or  what  demerit  have  I 
had,  in  some  state  of  pre-existence,  that  he 
is  ushered  into  this  state  of  being,  with  the 
sceptre  of  rule  and  the  key  of  riches  in  his 
puny  fist ; while  I am  kicked  into  the  world, 
the  sport  of  folly,  or  the  victim  of  pride  1 ” 
Now,  the  man  who  recorded  these  bitter  and 
distempered  complaints,  was  the  author  of 
the  following  exquisite  lines: — 

“ Perhaps  the  Christian  volume  is  the  theme, 

How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed : 
How  He,  who  bore  in  heaven  the  second  name, 
Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  his  head  ; 
How  his  first  followers  and  servants  sped, 

The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a land; 
How  he  who  lone  in  Patmos  banished, 

Saw  in  the  sun  a mighty  angel  stand, 

And  heard  great  Bah’lon’s  doom  pronounced  by 
Heaven’s  command.” 

Or  these,: — 

“ But,  when  in  life  we’re  tempest- driven, 

And  conscience  but  a canker, 

A correspondence  fixed  in  heaven 
Is  sure  a noble  anchor.” 

Now  the  instructive  point  here  is,  that  while 
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tliis  gifted  man  could  scatter  gems  around 
him  like  the  brilliants  emitted  by  the  crea- 
tions of  Eastern  fable,  he  was  himself  “ poor, 
and  wretched,  and  miserable,” — the  sport  of 
passion, — a thing  driven  of  the  wind,  and 
tossed.  And  why?  Was  there  no  anchor- 
age for  such  a soul  ? — nothing  to  teach  that 
troubled  mind,  that,  as  all  things  are  guided 
by  Him  who  is  love,  all  things  are  overruled 
for  good  to  them  that  love  him  ? Had  he 
never  learned,  or  was  there  no  one  at  hand 
to  whisper,  that  it  is  possible  for  man,  instead 
of  indulging  such  violent  outbreaks  against 
the  ways  of  God,  to  say,  “ I have  learned  in 
all  circumstances  in  which  I am,  to  be  there- 
with content  ?”  Was  there  no  power  in  the 
words,  “ Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
done  in  heaven  ? ” Alas  for  man,  when 
poetry,  or  genius,  or  sentimentalism,  however 
exquisite,  is  the  only  guide  of  his  soul  in 
trouble ! In  this  gifted  man’s  life  we  read 
with  the  clearness  of  a revelation,  of  the 
impotence  of  genius,  or  any  natural  gift,  to 
restrain  the  passions,  or  promote  the  real 
happiness  of  man.  -Power,  whether  intel- 
lectual or  imaginative,  only  enables  man  to 
go  more  signally  astray,  when  it  is  not  under 
the  control  of  a pure  conscience  and  sanctified 
reason. 

But,  amid  all  his  gloom  and  despondency, 
had  Burns  no  internal  guide  to  enlighten  and 
cheer  him  ? Had  he  got  no  hold  of  the  truth 
which  conducts  the  soul  amid  a thousand 
perils  and  trials,  to  serenity  and  repose  ? He 
had  a godly  father,  and  his  early  training  was 
in  the  best  school  of  religion.  Had  that  no 
effect  on  his  conduct  and  history?  Beyond 
all  controversy  it  had ; but  it  was  chiefly  to 
deepen  his  wretchedness  and  give  a keener 
poignancy  to  his  sorrow.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  could  admire  the  drapery  of  reli- 
gion, while  he  neglected  itself.  Like  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  many  more,  he  was  shrewd 
and  quick  to  detect  the  hypocritical  pretence 
to  godliness,  but  he  had  no  discernment  of 
the  intrinsic  power  of  truth ; and  hence,  he 
was  tortured  to  agony  amid  trials,  even  till 
he  sometimes  wished  for  death.  Had  he 
been  utterly  ignorant  of  religion,  conscience 
might  have  been  more  easily  appeased ; but, 
knowing  it  as  he  did  to  a certain  extent,  yet 
setting  it  often  utterly  at  defiance,  he  just 
heaped  woes  upon  himself  by  his  own  right 
hand.  The  fearful  gift  of  genius,  like  the 
fatal  gift  of  beauty,  may  thus  help  on  man’s 
misery,  unless  it  be  controlled  by  the  wisdom 
which  comes  from  above  ; and  even  Dr. 
Currie  was  obliged  at  last  to  write  of  the  man 


whom  he  loved  and  admired, — “ His  temper 
now  became  more  irritable  and  gloomy.  He 
fled  from  himself  into  society,  often  of  the 
lowest  kind.  And  in  such  company,  that 
part  of  the  convivial  scene  in  which  wine 
increases  sensibility  and  excites  benevolence, 
was  hurried  over  to  reach  the  succeeding 
part,  over  which  uncontrolled  passion  gene- 
rally presided.  He  who  suffers  the  pollution 
of  inebriation,  how  shall  he  escape  other 
pollution  ? ” He  adds,  “ Let  us  refrain  from 
the  mention  of  errors  over  which  delicacy 
and  humanity  draw  the  veil.” 

Yet  Burns  had  a God  whom  he,  often  pro- 
fessed to  revere.  He  wrote  new  versions  of 
some  of  the  Psalms, — he  is  the  author  of 
some  poetical  prayers,  as  well  as  of  poems, 
which  one  can  scarcely  read  without  tears ; 
and  from  these  we  may  ascertain  what  was 
the  religion  of  Burns.  And  at  the  very  most  it 
was  the  religion  of  emotion  or  the  imagination. 
The  holiness  of  God  formed  no  element  in  it ; 
and  because  that  was  left  out,  it  was  a kind 
of  pantheistic  figment  which  was  worshipped, 
and  not  the  true  Jehovah.  The  wondrous 
Alp-clouds  which  are  sometimes  seen  at  sun- 
set fringed  with  gold,  by  his  light  are  brilliant, 
no  doubt,  and  gorgeous,  but  they  are  not  the 
sun  himself;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  ideal 
creations  of  men’s  minds,  poetically  attract- 
ive as  they  may  be,  are  not  the  living  and 
true  God,  though  they  are  often  substituted 
for  him ; and  there  is  profoundest  wisdom  in 
the  saying,  that  “ those  imaginations  about 
the  Godhead  which  make  up  a religion  of 
poetry,  are  not  enough  for  a religion  of 
peace.”*  And  it  is  curious  to  observe  how 
Burns  had  worn  away  the  idea  of  God  till  it 
became  evanescent  and  uninfluential.  By  his 
own  confession,  “ the  daring  path  Spinoza 
trod,”  was  trod  for  a season  by  him ; and  his 
views  of  the  Great  One  were  such  as  could 
not  restrain  a single  passion,  nor  stand 
against  a single  temptation. 

In  one  of  his  dedications  he  prays  to  the 
u Great  Fountain  of  honour,  the  Monarch  of 
the  Universe,”  and  that  was  his  substitute 
for  the  great  personal  I AM.  In  a prayer 
on  the  prospect  of  death,  he  says, 

“ If  I have  wandered  in  those  paths 
Of  life  I ought  to  shun  ; 

As  something  loudly  in  my  breast 
Remonstrates,  I have  done : 

{<  Thou  knowest  that  thou  hast  form’d  me 
With  passions  wild  and  strong, 

And  list’ning  to  their  witching  voice 
Has  often  led  me  wrong.” 

* Chalmers. 
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In  other  words,  the  Creator  of  all,  the  very 
Being  whom  the  author  of  that  prayer,  in 
the  next  stanza,  calls  “ All  Good,” — was  the 
origin  of  Burns’s  transgressions,  for  he  was 
the  Creator  of  Burns’s  "passions  wild  and 
strong.”  It  is  thus  that  the  Eternal  is 
accused  by  his  creatures;  it  is  thus  that 
blame  is  shifted  from  the  criminal  to  the 
Judge.  The  romance  of  religion,  its  “ big  ha’ 
Bible,” — its  patriarchal  priest, — the  simple 
melody  of  the  songs  of  Zion, — all  these 
Burns  could  admire,  because  there  is  poetry 
in  them ; but  He  whom  the  believer  knows, 
was  not  his  resting-place.  O,  let  it  be  said  in 
pity ! — Need  we  wonder,  though  he  who  did 
so  had  to  write, — "Regret!  Remorse!  Shame! 
ye  three  hell-hounds,  that  ever  dodge  my 
steps,  and  bay  at  my  heels,  spare  me ! spare 
me !”  Let  the  following  stanza  be  calmly 
considered,  and  then  say  what  is  the  verdict 
which  truth  brings  in  ? — 

" I saw  thy  pulse’s  maddening  play, 

Misled  by  Fancy’s  meteor  ray, 

Wild  send  thee  Pleasure’s  devious  way, 

By  passion  driven ; 

But  yet  the  light  that  led  astray 
Was  light  from  heaven .” 

We  have  another  view  of  the  religion  of 
Bums  presented  in  the  following  extract : — 
" Now  that  I talk  of  authors,  how  do  you 
like  Cowper?  Is  not  the  ‘ Task  ’ a glorious 
poem?  The  religion  of  the  ‘Task,’  bating 
a few  scraps  of  Calvinistic  divinity,  is  the 
religion  of  God  and  of  nature, — the  religion 
that  exalts,  that  ennobles  manJ’  Now,  had 
we  no  record  of  Burns’s  life,  we  might  here 
conclude  that,  though  anti-Calvinistic,  he 
was  devout  in  his  piety,  and  pure  in  his  life, 
like  Cowper,  whom  he  eulogised;  but  how 
completely  must  all  moral  perception  have 
been  dulled,  when  such  admiration  could  be 
lavished  upon  a poet  who  was  at  so  many 
points  the  very  antithesis  of  Bums ! And 
again  we  say,  how  naturally  does  such  a state 
of  mind  lead  man  to  exclaim  in  the  end, 
as  Bums  once  did,  "Canst  thou  minister  to 
a mind  diseased?  Canst  thou  speak  peace 
and  rest  to  a soul  tossed  on  a sea  of  troubles, 
without  one  friendly  star  to  guide  her  course, 
and  dreading  the  next  surge  may  overwhelm 
her?  Canst  thou  give  to  a frame  trem- 
blingly alive  to  the  tortures  of  suspense,  the 
stability  and  hardihood  of  the  rock  that 
braves  the  blast  ? If  thou  canst  not  do  the 
least  of  these,  why  wouldst  thou  disturb  me 
in  my  miseries  with  thy  inquiries  after  me  ?” 
Such,  then,  is  an  exhibition  of  the  native 
impotency  of  mere  sentiment.  The  poetry  of 


religion, — its  drapery, — its  music, — its  grand 
ceremonials,  or  its  primitive  simplicity, — its 
gorgeous  edifices, — its  ancestral  associations*, 
may  all  be  admired ; but  none  of  these  can 
charm  man  into  holiness,  or  so  change  his 
heart  as  to  guide  to  righteousness,  and  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  first  bio- 
grapher, and  most  charitable  friend  of  Bums, 
was  obliged  to  record,  that  up  to  a period 
distant  only  a few  months  from  his  death,  he 
could  proceed  from  a sick-room  to  " dine  at 
a tavern,  return  home  about  three  o’clock  in 
a very  cold  morning,  benumbed  and  intoxi- 
cated, and  by  that  process  he  hastened  or 
developed  the  disease  which  laid  him  in  his 
grave.”  His  conduct,  indeed,  has  drawn 
forth  the  highest  censures  of  men  who  were 
neither  prudes  nor  Puritans.*  The  mere 
poetry  of  religion  was  substituted  for  the 
truth,  and  the  result  was  moral  confusion, 
and  many  an  evil  work. 


ASSYRIAN  SEPULCHRES.! 


We  have  no  certain  information  on  the 
mode  in  which  the  Assyrians  disposed  of  their 
dead.  Tombs,  indeed,  have  been  found  in 
considerable  number  in  some  of  the  palatial 
mounds,  consisting  of  sarcophagi,  either  of 
brick  or  earth,  and  frequently  covered  with 
an  Assyrian  slab  for  a lid.  Most  of  these 
when  opened  were  found  to  contain  human 
bones,  together  with  vases  and  bottles  of 
pottery,  alabaster  and  glass,  necklaces  of 
gems,  plates,  mirrors,  spoons,  and  other 
trinkets.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  these  were  properly  Assyrian ; the  con- 
tents of  the  coffins,  as  well  as  their  character, 
are  perfectly  Egyptian  in  form  and  materials ; 
and  in  each  case,  whether  in  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  Nimroud  mound,  in  the  centre, 
or  at  Kalah  Sherghat,  they  lie  immediately 
over  an  Assyrian  edifice,  the  ruin  of  which 
must  have  occurred  so  long  before  their  con- 
struction, that  its  existence  was  probably 
unknown.  Mr.  Layard  is  inclined  to  attribute 
these  sepulchres  to  a foreign  race  who  held 
possession  of  Assyria  between  the  eras  of  the 
Higher  and  Lower  Dynasty. 

The  Assyrians,  probably,  like  the  Jews, 
did  not  bury  their  dead  within  the  walls  of 
their  cities,  at  least  while  the  latter  were 
densely  inhabited  by  the  living.  Among  the 
Jewish  people  none  were  buried  within  walls, 

* See  "Edinburgh  Review”  for  January,  1809, 
on  Lord  Jeffry’s  Contributions,  VoL  III. 

f From  "Assyria.” — By  Philip  Henry  Gosse. — 
Christian  Knowledge  Society.  London,  1852. 
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except  at  J erusalem,  and  there  only  the  royal 
family,  and  persons  of  eminent  virtue  to 
jvhom  extraordinary  honour  was  to  be  shown, 
as  in  the  case  of  Jehoiada.  (2  Chron.xxiv.  16.) 
Hence,  in  all  probability,  should  an  Assyrian 
necropolis  be  discovered,  it  will  not  be  in  any 
of  the  palatial  mounds,  but  in  some  smaller 
heap  expressly  devoted  to  the  dead. 

At  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  Khor- 
sabad  mound,  M.Botta  found  a number  of  jars 
or  urns  of  terra  cotta,  placed  upright  in  niches 
on  each  side  of  a deep  trench,  and  resting  on 
a bed  of  lime.  The  urns,  which  are  of  an 
elegant  shape,  were  destitute  of  a lid ; they 
contained  fragments  of  bones  partially  cal- 
cined embedded  in  the  earth  which  filled  the 
urns.  The  remains  were  too  much  decomposed 
for  the  discoverer  to  determine  whether  they 
were  human,  though  of  course  it  is  most 
probable. 

At  the  rock-tablets  of  Bavian,  about  seven- 
teen miles  north  of  Mosul,  Mr.  Boss  found 
some  sepulchres  of  considerable  interest. 
“ Immediately  opposite  the  village 
rise  the  cliffs,  on  which  are  the  bas-reliefs. 
There  are  eight  small  tablets,  each  contain- 
ing the  portrait  of  a king,  about  four  feet 
high ; and  one  very  large  tablet,  with  two 
kings,  apparently  worshipping  two  priest-like 
figures  standing,  the  one  on  a lion,  the  other 
on  a griffin.  . . Some  of  the  small  tablets 

are  on  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  rock, 
others  are  reached  by  a narrow  ledge.  . . 

The  large  tablet,  and  one  containing  the 
figure  of  a bull,  have  chambers  cut  behind 
them.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  these 
chambers  were  excavated  at  the  same  time 
as  the  portraits  were  sculptured.  Their  use 
is  obvious.  They  were  tombs ; and  my  idea 
is,  that  the  bas-reliefs  outside  are  the  por- 
traits of  the  monarchs  who  were  buried 
within.  Picture  to  yourself  a small  room, 
square  in  shape,  and  with  a flat  vault.  On 
either  side,  recesses  or  niches  (resembling  a 
small  oven)  are  cut  into  the  wall,  evidently 
to  hold  a body.  These  niches,  being  only 
about  four  feet  long,  may  be  thought  too 
small  to  receive  a man ; but  I imagine  that 
the  corpse  was  crammed  into  a sarcophagus, 
similar  to  those  discovered  at  Nimroud,  which 
the  recesses  are  well  calculated  to  contain. 
These  tombs  must  once  have  been  closed; 
now  they  have  small  doors  and  even  windows. 
. . . It  would  seem  that  these  bas-reliefs 

covered  royal  tombs,  with  concealed  entrances, 
which  were  at  a later  period  broken  open  and 
pillaged,  and  afterwards  converted  into  dwell- 
ings, and  the  windows  opened.  It  is  possible 


that  chambers  still  unrifled  might  be  found 
behind  the  smaller  tablets.  . . . There 

are  various  signs  and  religious  emblems 
scattered  about,  chiefly  representations  of  the 
sun  and  moon.”* 

There  are  several  allusions  in  Scripture  to 
a mode  of  burial  allied  to  this;  and  the 
sepulchre  in  which  the  body  of  our  blessed 
Lord  was  deposited  was  not  very  dissimilar, 
being  “hewn  out  in  the  rock”  (Matt,  xxvii. 
60.)  But  there  are  two  passages  of  more 
than  usual  interest  because  they  expressly 
designate  Assyrian  customs.  The  first  is 
that  magnificent  dirge  (Isa.  xiv.)  which  the 
prophet  takes  up  against  the  King  of  Babylon, 
that  is,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  Sennacherib, 
who  probably  made  Babylon  one  of  his  royal 
residences.  In  this  poem  the  kings  of  the 
nations  are  represented  as  “ lying  in  ” solitary 
“glory,  every  one  in  his  own  house”  or 
sepulchre.  Hell,  or  the  invisible  world,  is, 
by  a bold  prosopopeia , pictured  as  moved 
from  beneath,  and  as  rousing  up  the  mighty 
dead,  to  meet  the  new  tenant;  the  kings  of 
the  nations  start  from  their  royal  cells  to 
greet  with  astonishment  the  conqueror  of  the 
earth,  now  become  weak  as  themselves,  and 
brought  down  to  the  grave,  “to  the  sides  of 
the  pit." 

The  other  (Ezek.  xxxii.  18 — 32)  is  some- 
what similar  in  character:  various  nations 
are  poetically  personified,  and  represented  as 
inhabiting  Hades,  or  the  invisible  world. 
Though  spoken  of  generally  in  similar  terms, 
there  are  some  peculiarities  of  description  ap- 
propriated to  particular  nations, — such  as  the 
weapons  buried  with  the  Scythians,  and  the 
heavy  mounds  of  earth  that  covered  their 
bones, — which  doubtless  had  an  exact  re- 
ference to  special  customs.  “ It  is  more  than 
possible,”  says  Taylor,  “ that  if  we  could  dis- 
criminate accurately  the  meaning  of  words 
employed  by  the  Sacred  Writers,  we  should 
find  them  adapted  with  a surprising  precision 
to  the  subjects  on  which  they  treat.  . . . 

The  numerous  references  in  Scripture  to 
sepulchres  supposed  to  be  well  peopled,  would 
be  misapplied  to  nations  which  burned  their 
dead,  as  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  did ; or  to 
those  who  committed  them  to  rivers,  as  the 
Hindoos ; or  to  those  who  exposed  them  to 
birds  of  prey,  as  the  Parsees : nor  would  the 
phrase.  1 to  go  down  to  the  sides  of  the  pit  ’ be 
strictly  applicable  to,  or  be  properly  descrip- 
tive of,  that  mode  of  burial  which  prevails 
among  ourselves.”  f 

* “ Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  ii.  142.  (Note.) 

f “ Taylor’s  Calmet,”  art.  Sepulchre. 
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Among  the  nations  in  the  passage  we  refer 
to,  Assyria  is  thus  distinguished : — 

“Asshur  is  there,  and  all  her  company : his  graves 
are  about  him:  all  of  them  slain,  fallen  by  the 
sword : whose  graves  are  set  in  the  sides  of  the  pit, 
and  her  company  is  round  about  her  grave : all  of 
them  slain,  fallen  by  the  sword,  which  caused  terror 
in  the  land  of  the  living.”  Ezek.  xxxii.  22,  23. 

The  description  of  the  prophet  is  strictly 
applicable  to  such  chambers  as  Mr.  Boss  dis- 
covered in  the  rock  at  Bavian;  a pit,  or 
cavern,  in  whose  sides  the  individual  tombs 
are  set,  where  the  company  of  the  illustrious 
dead,  that  spread  terror  during  their  lives, 
met  round  about  in  grim  and  silent  assembly. 

Similar  rock-hewn  chambers  have  been 
found  in  various  localities  in  the  East;  of 
which  it  may  be  sufficient  to  allude  to  those 
that  are  cut  upon  the  face  of  the  mountain 
contiguous  to  Persepolis.  Their  outside  is 
much  adorned  with  sculpture,  representing 
some  of  the  Achsemenian  kings,  and  the  in- 
terior is  hollowed  at  the  remote  extremity 
into  three  cells. 

The  Editor  of  the  “Pictorial  Bible”  states 
that  there  are  many  existing  sepulchral  sites 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
some  of  which  he  examined,  and  found 
them  to  consist  generally  of  “ urns  of 
various  forms,  lined  with  bitumen,  and  some- 
times glazed,  containing  bones  and  dust. 
They  are  found  in  almost  every  situation,  in 
mounds  of  ruin,  in  the  cliffs  of  the  rivers,  and 
even  within  the  thick  walls  of  ancient  towns 
and  fortresses.  . . Few  of  the  urns  are 

large  enough  to  contain  an  adult  human 
body,  which  therefore  could  not  have  been 
deposited  entire.”  From  a passage  which  the 
writer  quotes  from  a Persian  work,  the 
“ Desatir,”  it  appears  that  among  other 
modes  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  it  was  com- 
mon to  immerse  the  body  in  a trough  of 
aqua-fortis,  until  the  flesh  and  ligaments 
were  consumed,  after  which  the  bones  were 
deposited  in  an  urn.  This  passage  refers 
specially  to  ancient  Persia,  but  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  same  custom  prevailed  in 
Assyria  and  Babylonia.* 

ON  THE  SIGHT  OF  A NEAT  LIBBABY. 

What  a world  of  wit  is  here  packed  up 
together  ! I know  not,  whether  this  sight 
doth  more  dismay  or  comfort  me  : it  dis- 
mays me  to  think  that  here  is  so  much  that 
I cannot  know  ; it  comforts  me  to  think 
that  this  variety  yields  so  good  helps  to 
know  what  I should  do.  There  is  no  truer 
* “ Piet.  Bible  ” iii.  177. 
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word  than  that  of  Solomon : “ There  is  no 
end  of  making  many  books”  This  sight 
verifies  it.  There  is  no  end  ; indeed,  it  were 
a pity  there  should.  God  hath  given  to 
man  a busy  soul ; the  agitation  whereof  can- 
not but,  through  time  and  experience,  work 
out  many  hidden  truths : to  suppress  these, 
would  be  no  other  than  injurious  to  man- 
kind, whose  minds  like  unto  so  many  candles 
should  be  kindled  by  each  other.  The 
thoughts  of  our  deliberation  are  most  accu- 
rate : these  are  sent  into  our  papers.  What 
a happiness  it  is,  that,  without  all  offence  of 
necromancy  I may  here  call  up  any  of  the 
ancient  worthies  of  learning,  whether  human 
or  divine,  and  confer  with  them  of  all  my 
doubts  ! — that  I can  at  pleasure  summons 
whole  synods  of  reverend  fathers  and  acute 
doctors  from  all  coasts  of  the  earth,  to  give 
their  well-studied  judgments,  in  all  points  of 
question,  which  I propose.  Neither  can  I 
cast  my  eye  casually  upon  any  of  these  silent 
masters,  but  I must  learn  somewhat.  It  is 
a wantonness  to  complain  of  choice.  No 
law  binds  us  to  read  all ; but  the  more  we 
can  take  in  and  digest,  the  better-looking 
must  the  mind  needs  be.  Blessed  be  God, 
that  hath  set  up  so  many  clear  lamps  in  his 
church.  Now,  none  but  the  wilfully  blind 
can  plead  darkness.  And  blessed  be  the 
memory  of  those  his  faithful  servants  that 
have  left  their  blood,  their  spirits,  their  lives, 
in  these  precious  papers,  and  have  willingly 
wasted  themselves  into  these  during  monu- 
ments to  give  light  unto  others. — Bp.  Hall. 


AN  AFBICAN  PBEACHEB. 


A respectable  man,  who  had  become 
interested  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  who 
had  begun  with  some  earnestness  to  search 
the  Scriptures,  had  read  but  a few  chapters, 
when  he  became  greatly  perplexed  with  some 
of  those  passages  which  an  inspired  Apostle 
has  declared  to  be  “ hard  to  be  understood.” 
In  this  state  of  mind,  he  repaired  to  a coloured 
preacher  for  instruction  and  help,  and  found 
him  at  noon,  on  a sultry  day  in  summer, 
laboriously  engaged  hoeing  his  corn.  As  the 
man  approached,  the  preacher,  with  patri- 
archal simplicity,  leaned  upon  his  hoe,  and 
listened  to  his  story.  “Uncle  Jack,”  said  he, 
“ I have  discovered  lately  that  I am  a great 
sinner ; and  I commenced  reading  the  Bible 
that  I may  learn  what  I must  do  to  be 
saved.  But  I have  met  with  a passage  here,  ’ 
holding  up  his  Bible,  “which  I know  not 
what  to  do  with.  It  is  this : — cGod  will  have 
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mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and 
whom  he  will  he  hardeneth.’  What  does  this 
mean?”  A short  pause  intervened,  and  the 
old  African  replied  as  follows : — u Master,  if  I 
have  been  rightly  informed,  it  has  been  but  a 
day  or  two  since  you  began  to  read  the  Bible ; 
and,  if  I remember  rightly,  that  passage  you 
have  mentioned  is  away  yonder  in  Romans. 
Long  before  you  get  to  that,  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  Gospel,  it  is  said,  ‘ Repent,  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand!’  Now, 
have  you  done  that  ? The  truth  is,  you  have 
read  entirely  too  fast.  You  must  begin  again, 
and  take  things  as  God  has  been  pleased  to 
place  them.  When  you  have  done  all  that 
you  are  told  to  do  in  Matthew,  come  and 
talk  about  Romans.” 

Having  thus  answered,  the  old  preacher 
resumed  his  work,  and  left  the  man  to  his 
own  reflections.  Who  does  not  admire  the 
simplicity  and  good  sense  which  characterized 
this  reply  ? Could  the  most  learned  polemic 
more  effectually  have  met  and  disposed  of 
such  a difficulty  ? The  gentleman  parti- 
cularly interested  in  this  incident,  gave  an 
account  of  it  with  his  own  lips ; and  said,' — It 
convinced  me  most  fully  of  the  mistake  into 
which  I had  fallen.  I took  the  old  man’s 
advice : I soon  saw  its  propriety  and  wisdom, 
and  hope  to  bless  God  for  ever  sending  me  to 
him. — Dr.  Belcher’s  Clergy  of  America. 

THE  COMPLAINT  OF  ADAM  TURNED 
OUT  OP  PARADISE. 

And  must  I go!  and  must  I be  no  more 

The  tenant  of  this  happy  ground  ? 

Can  no  reserves  of  pity  me  restore, 

Can  no  atonement  for  my  stay  compound  ? 

All  the  rich  odours  that  here  grow  I’d  give 
To  heaven,  as  incense,  might  I here  hut  live. 

Or  if  it  he  a grace  too  high 
To  live  in  Eden,  let  me  there  hut  die  ! 

Fair  place,  thy  sweets  I just  began  to  know : 

And  must  I leave  thee  now  again  ? 

Ah  why  does  heaven  such  short-lived  bliss  bestow? 
A taste  of  pleasure,  hut  full  draught  of  pain  ! 

I ask  not  to  he  chief  in  this  blest  state : 

Let  Heaven  some  other  for  that  place  create. 

So  ’tis  in  Eden,  let  me  hut  have 
An  under  gardener’s  place,  ’tis  all  I crave. 

But ’t  will  not  do,  I see  : I must  away. 

My  feet  profane  this  sacred  ground. 

Stay,  then,  bright  minister,  one  minute  stay ; 

Let  me  in  Eden  take  one  farewell  round. 

Let  me  go  gather  hut  one  fragrant  how, 

Which,  as  a relic,  I may  keep  and  show. 

Fear  not  the  tree  of  life  ; it  were 
A curse  to  he  immortal,  and  not  here. 

’Tis  done  ! Now  farewell,  thou  most  happy  place ! 

Farewell,  ye  streams  that  softly  creep ! 

I ne’er  again  in  you  shall  view  my  face  ! 

Farewell,  ye  bowers,  in  jou  I ne’er  shall  sleep; 


Farewell,  ye  trees,  ye  flow’ry  beds  farewell ! 

You  ne’er  will  bless  my  taste,  nor  you  my  smell. 

Farewell,  thou  Guardian  divine, 

To  thee  my  happy  rival  I resign. 

O whither  now — whither  shall  I repair, 

Exiled  from  this  angelic  coast  ? — 
There’s  nothing  left  that’s  pleasant,  good,  or  fair: 
The  world  can’t  recompense  for  Eden  lost. 

’Tis  true,  I’ve  here  a universal  sway, 

The  creatures  me  as  their  chief  lord  obey  ; 

But  yet  the  world,  though  all  my  seat, 
Can’t  make  me  happy,  though  it  make  me  great. 

Had  I lost  lesser  and  hut  seeming  bliss, 

Reason  my  sorrows  might  relieve : 

But  when  the  loss  great  and  substantial  is, 

To  think,  is  hut  to  see  good  cause  to  grieve. 

’Tis  well  I’m  mortal:  ’tis  well  I shortly  must 
Lose  all  the  thoughts  of  Eden  in  the  dust. 

Senseless  and  thoughtless  now  I’d  he  : 
I’d  lose  even  myself,  since  I’ve  lost  thee  ! 

Norris,  1687. 


CHILDREN’S  CORNER. 


AN  EXPOSITION  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

EPHESIANS  VI.  1. 


INTRODUCTION. 

There  is  in  great  minds  an  instinctive 
fondness  for  children.  The  man  who  is  not 
attracted  by  children,  who  feels  no  fascination 
in  their  artless  prattle  and  in  their  open 
and  ingenuous  faces,  is  a man  assuredly  of  a 
dark  and  sullen  heart,  and  of  malign  and 
tortuous  ways;  and  he  cannot  bear  the  re- 
buke which  blythe  and  candid  childhood 
administers  to  him.  Children  are  not  for- 
gotten in  Scripture,  for  the  paternal  heart  of 
God  has  a special  delight  in  them.  They 
occupy  the  tenderest  spot  in  the  bosom  of 
the  universal  Father.  The  Son  of  God  took 
them  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them ; and  the 
boy  Jesus,  “who  grew  in  wisdom,  as  in 
stature,”  is  presented  to  them  as  a kind  and 
perfect  example. 

The  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  resembled 
his  Divine  Master.  He,  too,  cherished  the 
children  of  the  churches.  He  felt  that  it  was 
not  beneath  him  to  write  to  children.  Aye, 
great  and  noble  as  he  was, — and  he  was 
among  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  the  sons  of 
men, — he  writes  to  the  junior  portion  of  the 
church  of  Ephesus,  and  says  to  them, — 

“ Children.”  What  beauty  and  affection  in  such 
an  address ! He  who  had  spoken  before 
kings,  and  sent  a cold  thrill  through,  the 
heart  of  his  judges, — he  who  had  declaimed 
on  Mars-hill  before  the  assembled  wit  and 
wisdom  of  Athens, — he  into  whose  heart  na- 
ture and  grace  had  poured  their  richest  and 
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rarest  endowments, — lets  himself  down  to  yon, 


and  says  to  yon — “Children.”  The  apostle  does 
not  speak  for  yon  or  about  yon,  but  to  you ; 
does  not  tell  your  parents  of  yon,  but  looks 
lovingly  into  your  face,  and  calls  to  you — 
« Children”  Will  not  children  listen  when  they 
are  so  cordially  addressed  1 It  is  Paul  who 
speaks;  nay,  it  is  the  Spirit  of  God  who 
speaks  by  him, — that  Spirit  who  delights  to 
fall  like  early  dew  upon  the  youthful  heart. 

Now,  it  is  plain,  that  Paul  supposed 
children  to  be  in  the  habit  of  attending 
church.  This  Epistle  was  a letter  sent  by 
him  from  Eome  to  Ephesus.  It  was  to  be 
read  publicly  in  the  church  of  that  city ; and 
the  apostle  believed  that  troops  of  boys  and 
girls  would  be  there ; — for  he  does  not  say 
to  parents,  “ When  you  go  home,  tell  your 
children  how  I counsel  them but  he  turns 
to  the  eager  countenances  of  the  little  ones, 
and  says  to  them, — Children,  you  are  recog- 
nised as  a portion  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  a peculiar  dignity  is  graciously  thrown 
around  you.  Again,  this  inspired  letter  was 
%to  be  transcribed  and  circulated:  and  the 
apostle  regards  you  as  able  to  read  it.  He 
does  not  say  to  your  pastors,  “ I hope  that 
all  your  young  people  will  be  taught  to  obey 
their  parents.”  No : this  was  too  cold  and 
circuitous.  The  apostle  knew  that  many  of 
you  would  take  his  letter  into  your  own 
hands; — would  be  delighted  with  it; — and 
especially  overjoyed  when  you  discovered  the 
man  of  God  singling  out  you,  face  to  face, 
talking  with  you,  and  smiling  in  earnest 
affection  upon  the  children. 

And  lastly,  the  apostle  Paul,  when  he  thus 
wrote  for  the  children,  and  to  them,  was  an 
old  man,  and  a prisoner  for  the  Gospel.  He 
was  in  Eome,  the  mistress  of  the  world, — 
i there  to  be  tried  by  the  imperial  monster, 
Nero.  There  was  a chain  upon  his  wrist, 
and  soldiers  watched  his  steps.  The  archi- 
tectural beauties  of  the  Italian  metropolis  did 
not  bewitch  him;  its  porticos,  pillars,  and 
arches,  did  not  idly  amuse  him ; the  Capitol 
and  the  Colosseum  did  not  beguile  him  into 
forgetfulness  of  you — children.  Nor  did  his 
own  fate  as  a prisoner  entirely  engross  him. 
He  knew  the  terrible  tyrant  with  whom  he 
had  to  do,  and  he  felt  as  if  the  sword  of  the 
Eoman  despot  were  suspended  over  his  neck. 
Not  very  long  after  this,  he  said,  in  calmness 
and  composure, — “ I am  now  ready  to  be  of- 
fered, and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at 
hand.”  But  he  did  not  sit  down  -with  gloomy 
brow,  and  folded  arms,  and  bewail  his  sad 
misfortune.  His  spirit  was  not  wrapt  up  in 


itself;  there  was  no  bitterness  in  his  heart; 
and  he  dipped  his  pen  in  a sweet  spring  of 
tenderness  swelling  out  from  it,  when  he 
wrote  this  word — “ Children  ” — on  the  very 
brink  of  the  other  world:  and  the  apostle 
addresses  you,  and  gives  you  this  parting  legacy 
and  counsel.  Were  any  of  you  ever  present 
at  a grandsire’s  death-bed,  when  the  old  saint 
was  about  to  go  home  ? Did  he  gaze  upon 
you  with  one  of  his  last  fond  looks,  and  lay 
his  thin  and  trembling  hand  upon  your  head, 
and  bless  you  in  a holy  and  final  farewell  ? 
Can  you  ever  forget  the  scene  ? Will  not  the 
image  of  your  venerable  relative  haunt  you, 
and  occasionally  rise  up  before  you  in  your 
dreams  ? Will  not  the  faltering  tones  of 
his  voice  linger  on  your  ear  % With  similar 
solemnity  of  circumstance  does  “ Paul  the 
aged  ” speak  to  you.  And  he  who  had  thun- 
dered and  lightened  in  some  of  his  Epistles, 
and  prayed  like  a woman  in  others,  brings 
the  youthful  disciples  before  him ; and  as  he 
surveys  the  bright  and  happy  group,  he  sum- 
mons their  attention  by  the  first  word  of  his 
conversation,  for  he  says  to  them — “ Children.” 

0,  how  he  delighted  to  see  them  influenced 
by  the  grace  of  God, -—trained  and  nursed  by 
the  good  Spirit,  who  was  promised  of  old  to 
children  and  to  children’s  children ! It  is  a 
finer  and  more  refreshing  sight  to  see  the 
rising  sun  throw  his  radiance  over  the  green 
and  growing  shrubbery,  than  to  see  the  last 
rays  of  the  setting  luminary  falling  athwart 
an  old  tower,  where  crevices  and  tokens  of 
coming  ruin  are  but  partially  concealed  by  a 
melancholy  mantle  of  creeping  ivy.  Piety 
has  peculiar  grace  and  vigour  when  the  “ dew 
of  youth”  lies  upon  it. 

What  the  apostle  Paul  did  say  to  children, 
we  shall  afterwards  consider.  Let  the 
children,  in  the  meantime,  congratulate  them- 
selves that  they  had  a special  place  in  the 
apostle’s  heart,  and  have  a special  niche  in 
one  of  the  grandest  of  his  Epistles.  This 
Epistle  abounds  in  sublime  truths.  It  is  a 
spiritual  treasury  of  the  purest  and  most  valu- 
able gems ; — as  if  it  were  a kind  of  literary 
compensation  to  the  Ephesians,  who,  on  their 
conversion,  had  burnt  their  costly  books  of 
magic.  After  expounding  the  high  mysteries 
of  redemption,  the  royal  splendour  of  J esus, 
the  union  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  the 
formation  and  purpose  of  the  church,  the 
apostle  passes  from  doctrine  to  duty;  and 
when  he  speaks  of  domestic  obligation, — of 
husband  and  wife, — his  full  and  ardent  soul 
did  not  forget  the  little  ones  that  encircled 
the  hearth, — he  did  not  overlook  the  children. 
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SPARKLETS  AND  PEARLS. 


It  shall  greatly  help  ye  to  understande  Scripture, 
yf  thou  marke  not  onely  what  is  wrytten,  but  of 
whom,  and  to  whom,  with  what  wordes,  at  what 
time,  where,  to  what  intent,  with  what  circumstance, 
consyderynge  what  goeth  before,  and  what  followeth. 
— Myles  Coverdale. 

The  master  of  the  ship  seemeth  to  be  idle,  to  sit 
still  and  to*do  nothing.  He  stirreth  not  the  pump, 
he  driveth  not  the  oars,  he  soundeth  not  the  deep, 
he  rideth  not  the  ropes,  he  scaleth  not  the  shrouds, 
he  runneth  not  hither  and  thither,  forward  or  back- 
ward, under  the  hatches  or  above.  He  sitteth  still, 
holding  his  peace,  and  looketh  upon  the  load-star, 
and  in  appearance  doth  nothing.  But  his  labour 
passeth  all  the  rest.  Without  his  labour,  all  the 
pains  which  the  other  mariners  take  were  lost.  Were 
it  not  for  his  labour,  the  ship  would  soon  strike 
upon  rocks,  and  be  stayed  in  the  sands,  and  they 
should  all  perish.  So  it  fareth  with  princes  and 
counsellors,  bishops,  preachers,  and  other  sorts  of 
learned  men,  who  neither  plough  nor  sow,  nor  hedge 
nor  ditch,  nor  use  such  painful  labour  of  the  body. 
They  seem  to  do  nothing,  yet  they  do  all  things, 
which  is  for  the  peace,  and  the  wealth  and  the  safe- 
guard of  all  the  people. — Jewel. 

Whoever  thou  art,  thou  hast  done  more  evil  in 
one  day,  than  thou  canst  expiate  in  six ; and  canst 
thou  think  the  evil  of  six  days  can  require  less  than 
one  ? God  hath  made  us  rich  in  days,  by  allowing 
six,  and  himself  poor,  by  reserving  but  one;  and 
shall  we  spare  our  own  flock,  and  shear  his  lambs  ? 
He  that  hath  done  nothing  but  what  he  can  justify 
in  the  six  days,  may  play  the  seventh. — Quarles. 

Proper  objects  of  Charity. — If  question  be  made 
concerning  the  persons  who  are  to  be  the  object  of 
our  alms,  our  rule  is  plain  and  easy ; for  nothing  is 
required  in  the  person  surcipient  and  capable  of 
alms,  but  that  he  be  in  misery  and  unable  to  relieve 
himself.  This  last  clause  I insert  in  pursuance  of 
that  caution  given  to  the  church  of  Thessalonica  by 
St.  Paul,  2 Thess.  iii.  10:  “If  any  will  not  work, 
neither  let  him  eat for  we  must  be  careful  that  our 
charity,  which  is  intended  to  minister  to  poor  men’s 
needs,  do  not  minister  to  idleness  and  the  love  of 
beggary,  and  a wandering,  useless,  unprofitable  life. 
But  the  proper  objects  of  our  charity,  are  old  per- 
sons, sick  or  impotent,  laborious  and  poor  house- 
keepers, widows  and  orphans,  people  oppressed  or 
persecuted  for  the,  cause  of  righteousness,  distressed 
strangers,  captives,  and  abused  slaves,  prisoners 
for  debt.  To  these  we  must  be  liberal,  whether  they 
be  holy  or  unholy, — remembering  that  we  are  sons  of 
the  same  Father  who  makes  the  dew  of  heaven  to 
drop  upon  the  dwellings  of  the  righteous  and  the 
fields  of  sinners. — Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

The  old  English  people  could  express  more  aptly 
all  the  conceits  of  the  mind  in  their  own  tongue, 
without  borrowing  from  any.  As,  for  example,  the 
holy  service  of  God,  which  the  Latins  called  religion , 
because  it  knitted  the  minds  of  men  together;  and 
most  people  of  Europe  have  borrowed  the  name  from 
them,  they  called  ane-fastness,  as  being  the  one  and 
only  assurance,  and  fast  anchor-hold  of  our  soul’s 
health. — Camden. 

Prayers,  whereunto  devout  minds  have  added  a 
piercing  kind  of  brevity,  thereby  the  better  to  express 
that  quick  and  speedy  expedition  wherewith  ardent 
affections,  the  very  wings  of  prayer,  are  delighted  to 
present  our  ardent  suits  to  heaven. — Hooker. 


If  thou  hope  to  please  all,  thy  hopes  are  vain ; if 
thou  fear  to  displease  some,  thy  fears  are  idle.  The 
way  to  please  thyself,  is  not  to  displease  the  best ; 
and  the  way  to  displease  the  best,  is  to  please  the 
most : if  thou  canst  fashion  thyself  to  please  all, 
thou  shalt  displease  him  that  is  All  in  all. — Quarles. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer  is  short,  mysterious,  and, 
like  the  treasures  of  the  Spirit, — full  of  wisdom  and 
latent  senses : it  is  not  improper  to  draw  forth  those 
excellencies,  which  are  intended  and  signified  by 
every  petition,  that,  by  so  excellent  an  authority,  we 
may  know  what  is  lawful  to  beg  of  God. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

Be  careful  rather  of  what  thou  dost,  than  of  what 
thou  hast : for  what  thou  hast  is  none  of  thine,  and 
will  leave  thee  at  thy  death,  or  show  the  pleasure  of 
it  in  thy  sickness.  But  what  thou  dost  is  thine, 
and  will  follow  thee  to  thy  grave,  and  plead  for  thee 
or  against  thee  at  thy  resurrection. — Quarles. 

The  Scriptures  above  all. — Neither  may  I lay  to 
thee  the  Council  of  Nice,  nor  mayest  thou  lay  to  me 
Council  of  Ariminum,  either  of  us  thinking  thereby 
to  find  prejudice  against  the  other;  but  let  us  lay 
matter  to  matter,  cause  to  cause,  and  reason  to 
reason,  by  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  which  are 
indifferent  witnesses  for  both. — Augustine. 

Hear  me,  ye  men  of  the  world  ! — get  ye  the  Bible, 
that  most  wholesome  remedy  for  the  soul.  If  ye 
will  have  nothing  else,  yet,  at  the  least,  get  the  New  s 
Testament, — St.  Paul’s  Epistles  and  the  Acts  of  the 
holy  Apostles,  that  they  may  be  your  continual  and 
earnest  teachers. — Chrysostom. 

If  any  hard  affliction  hath  surprised  thee,  cast 
one  eye  upon  the  hand  that  sent  it;  and  the  other, 
upon  the  sin  that  brought  it : if  thou  thankfully  re- 
ceive the  message,  he  that  sent  it  will  discharge  the 
messenger. — Quarles. 

Almighty  God,  in  the  Scriptures,  speaketh  as 
a familiar  friend,  without  dissimulation,  unto  the 
heartsboth  of  the  learned  and  unlearned. — Augustine , 
Ep.  III.  ad  Volus. 

We  must  read  the  Scriptures  with  all  diligence, 
that,  as  being  good  exchangers,  we  may  know  the 
true  coin  from  the  base. — Jerome , on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians , Book  III.,  ch.  iv. 

The  birds  of  the  air  die  to  sustain  thee;  the 
beasts  of  the  field  die  to  nourish  thee ; the  fishes  of 
the  sea  die  to  feed  thee.  Our  stomachs  are  then  the 
common  sepulchre.  Good  God ! with  how  many 
deaths  are  our  poore  lives  patched  up  ! how  full  of 
death  is  the  miserable  life  of  man ! — Quarles. 

Lies  can  never  deceive  us  long.  It  is  night  until 
the  day  spring ; but,  when  the  day  appeareth,  and 
the  sun  is  up,  both  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and 
the  thefts  and  robberies  that  in  the  darkness  were 
committed,  are  fain  to  give  place. — Cyprian. 

Be  not  too  cautious  in  discerning  the  fit  objects 
of  this  charity,  lest  a soul  perish  through  thy  dis- 
cretion; what  thou  givest  to  mistaken  want,  shall 
return  a blessing  to  th^ deceived  heart:  better  in 
relieving  idleness  to  commit  an  accidental  evil,  than 
in  neglecting  misery  to  omit  an  essential  good ; 
better  two  drones  be  preserved  than  one  bee  perish. 

— Quarles.* 

* From  his  “ Enchyridion,”  published  1641 ;— a little  book 
full  of  thought  and  wisdom,  hut  nbw  seldom  met  with. 
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THE  HAILSTORM. 

EXODUS  IX. 

When  Moses,  according  to  the  tenure  of 
his  commission,  proceeded  to  the  land  of 
Egypt,  all  things  happened  as  the  Lord  had 
foreshown.  He  was  joined  by  his  elder 
brother,  Aaron,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  much  influence  among  the  elders  of 
afflicted  Israel,  and  who  possessed,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  those  gifts  of  ready  utterance 
and  impressive  speech,  which  qualified  him  to 
become  an  efficient  spokesman  for  his  brother, 
who  really  was,  or  who  supposed  himself, 
deficient  in  these  respects.  The  king  of 
Egypt  was  as  obdurate  to  the  demand  made 
upon  him  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  as  had 
been  predicted.  Hence  the  land  was  visited 
with  that  series  of  afflictive  dispensations 
known  as  “the  plagues  of  Egypt;”  under 
which,  the  monarch  so  far  relented,  as  to 
consent  to  the  departure  of  the  Israelites,  on 
the  condition  that  they  should  “not  go  very 
far  away.”  No  sooner,  however,  was  the 
plague,  which  then  oppressed  the  land,  re- 
moved, than  he  relapsed  into  his  former 
obduracy,  and  “ refused  to  let  the  people  go.” 
This  brings  us  to  the  present  chapter. 

Yer.  1 — 5.  Moses  is  thereupon  commanded 
by  the  Lord  to  “ go  unto  Pharaoh,”  and  in 
His  name  demand  leave  for  the  Israelites  to 
depart.  And  here  observe,  that  the  name 
Pharaoh  is  always  given  to  the  kings  of 
Egypt.  This  alone  shows  that  it  is  not  a 
proper  name,  but  a titular  distinction,  belong- 
ing to  all  the  Egyptian  kings.  It  is  an 
Egyptian  word,  and  there  is  some  doubt  as  to 
its  meaning.  It  has,  on  good  grounds,  been 
supposed  simply  to  signify  “ the  king,”  in  that 
language ; and  although  it  has  been  recently 
found  that  the  word  corresponds  with  the 
name  of  the  sun,  (Phra,)  which  appears  as 
an  hieroglyphic  symbol  over  the  names  of 
kings  in  the  Egyptian  monuments,  this  fact 
does  not  contradict  the  other,  for  the  name  of 
the  sun  might  be  so  used  as  a royal  title,  that 
Vol.  I. 


at  length  it  became  equivalent  with  the  title 
“ king.”  Indeed,  the  identity  of  the  two  may 
be  very  well  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that 
in  some  ancient  nations  the  sun  was  known 
by  no  other  name  than  that  of  “ king”  and 
“ lord.”  In  case  Pharaoh  refused  this  de- 
mand, another  judgment  was  to  be  denounced, 
— a very  grievous  murrain  upon  the  cattle  of 
the  Egyptians;  with  this  remarkable  dis- 
tinctive peculiarity,  that  the  cattle  of  the 
Israelites  were  to  be  wholly  exempt  from  the 
visitation;  thereby  showing  very  plainly  to 
what  Hand  this  judgment  was  to  be  ascribed, 
and  for  whom  it  was  that  this  Hand  wrought. 
Still  further  was  the  miracle  of  judgment 
divested  of  all  vagueness  which  might  have  led 
the  idolatrous  Egyptians  to  ascribe  it  to  any 
other  power,  or  to  the  course  of  nature,  by 
a time,  and  that  a near  one,  being  set  for 
the  sudden  infliction  of  this  judgment : — “ To- 
morrow the  Lord  shall  do  this  thing  in  the 
land.” 

Yer.  6,  7.  To-morrow,  accordingly,  the 
impending  judgment  came  down,  and  “ all  the 
cattle  of  Egypt  died.”  This  we  are  not  to 
understand  literally : for  we  find  afterwards 
that  cattle  still  existed  to  be  smitten  by  a 
subsequent  plague.  It  signifies  rather,  that 
there  was  a sore  mortality  among  all  hinds  of 
the  cattle  in  Egypt;  so  that  very  many  of 
every  sort  perished.  This  must  have  been  a 
most  severe  infliction  upon  the  Egyptians; 
who,  as  appears  not  only  from  history,  but 
from  the  scenes  depicted  upon  their  monu- 
ments, had  as  much  of  their  welfare,  comfort, 
and  subsistence,  dependent  upon  their  cattle, 
as  any  nation  that  ever  existed,  and  far  more 
so  than  any  Oriental  nation  at  the  present 
day.  Even  the  king  was  so  far  impressed  by 
this,  that  he  sought  to  verify  its  real  character, 
by  sending  to  ascertain  whether  the  cattle  of 
the  Israelites  had  really  been  exempted  from 
this  calamity,  as  Moses  had  foretold.  It  was 
found  that  not  one  of  their  beasts  had  died. 
This  discovery  had  not,  however,  the  effect 
that  might  have  been  expected ; for  the  heart 
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of  tlie  king  still  remained  obdurate,  and  he 
would  not  let  the  people  go. 

Ver.  8 — 11.  This  obduracy  rendered  need- 
ful a still  severer  infliction.  The  Egyptians 
had  before  been  punished  in  their  cattle,  and, 
doubtless,  they  had  felt  that  loss  greatly,  and 
they  had  witnessed  with  much  commiseration 
the  sufferings  of  their  beasts.  Still  man  is 
more  exquisitely  sensitive  to  the  evil  that 
touches  his  own  bone  and  flesh:  and  it  was 
there  that  they  were  now  to  suffer — king  and 
beggar  alike.  This  plague  was  one  of  ulcerous 
eruptions;  and  to  show  that  it  was  by  the 
power  exerted  through  him  that  this  was 
sent,  Moses  is  directed  to  throw  upward  some 
handfuls  of  ashes  in  Pharaoh’s  sight.  “ It 
shall  become,”  he  is  told,  “ small  dust  in  all 
the  land  of  Egypt meaning,  that  the  pesti- 
lence which  it  was  intended  visibly  to  connect 
with  the  agency  of  Moses,  should  be  as  ex- 
tensive as  if  this  sign  were  exhibited  visibly 
throughout  the  realm,  instead  of  in*  the  royal 
presence  alone.  It  was  an  expressive  and 
well  understood  sign;  and  even  to  the  pre- 
sent time  it  retains,  in  the  East,  its  ancient 
significance ; for  Mr.  Eoberts,  in  his  “ Oriental 
Illustrations ,”  informs  us  that,  in  India,  “ when 
the  magicians  pronounce  an  imprecation  on 
an  individual,  a village,  or  a country,  they 
take  ashes  of  cow-dung,  (or  from  a common 
fire,)  and  throw  them  in  the  air , saying  to  the 
objects  of  their  displeasure,  Such  a sickness, 
or  such  a curse,  shall  surely  come  upon  you.” 
The  cattle  that  had  been  spared  from  the 
murrain  suffered  from  this  plague  as  well  as 
the  people ; and  it  is  mentioned  with  signifi- 
cant emphasis,  that  the  magicians  who  had 
formerly  tried  their  conjuring  arts  in  rivalry 
with  the  real  miracles  of  Moses,  were  hum- 
bled and  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
by  their  persons  being  covered  with  these 
ulcerous  sores.  In  this  case  there  is  no 
express  mention  of  the  exemption  of  the 
Israelites,  though  this  is,  doubtless,  to  be 
understood. 

Y er.  1 2 — 1 7 . Pharaoh  being  still  inexorable, 
further  calamitous  visitations  are  announced, 
with  the  assurance  that  the  Lord  will  now 
proceed  so  to  work  as  shall  satisfy  this  stiff- 
necked king,  that  among  the  many  gods  in 
the  land,  there  is  none  like  Him,  and  that  he 
has  no  ground  of  hope  for  protection  from  his 
idol  deities.  “ Eor  this  cause,”  it  is  said,  “ I 
have  raised  thee  up,”  and  preserved  thee  alive 
in  the  midst  of  all  these  disasters ; not  because 
I could  not  at  once  have  compelled  thy 
obedience,  but  “ for  to  shew  in  thee  my  power, 
and  that  my  name  may  be  declared  in  all  the 


earth ;”  that  is,  that  by  the  repetition  of  so 
many  marvellous  acts.  His  power  might  be 
most  illustriously  manifested  before  the  eyes 
of  an  idolatrous  people. 

Yer.  18 — 26.  The  visitation  which  was 
announced  as  on  the  morrow  to  follow  this 
declaration,  was  a terrible  storm  of  hail,  such 
as  had  never  been  seen  in  Egypt.  From  this 
some  have  supposed  that  it  never  does  hail 
in  that  country.  But  the  meaning  is,  that 
there  had  never  been  such  a storm  of  hail  as 
this  would  be.  Hail  does  sometimes,  though 
very  rarely,  and  in  small  quantities,  fall  in 
Lower  Egypt,  which  was  the  scene  of  these 
transactions.  But  that  there  should  be  a fall 
of  hail  seriously  injurious  even  to  men  and 
cattle,  as  Moses  declared,  must  have  seemed, 
and  did  seem,  incredible  to  most  of  the  people. 
Some,  however,  having  already  seen  so  many 
strange  things,  made  their  slaves  and  their 
cattle  “ flee  into  the  houses,”  while  those  who 
disbelieved  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence, 
left  their  men  and  beasts  in  the  field.  And 
here  observe  one  of  many  small  incidental 
matters,  which  lie  latent  in  the  narrative, 
but  which  serve  to  evince  the  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  sacred  writer  of  that  which  he 
records,  and  the  perfect  truth  of  his  narra- 
tive,— let  gainsayers  strive  as  they  may  to 
impugn  his  statements.  The  cattle,  we  see, 
were  out  in  the  fields  at  pasture.  Now  Egypt 
is  a very  dry  country,  and  there  is  no  her- 
bage for  cattle,  except  in  the  four  months  of 
J anuary,  February,  March,  and  April,  during 
whieh  they  are  sent  out  to  graze,  but  through 
the  rest  of  the  year  they  are  kept  in  stalls, 
and  fed  with  dry  fodder.  It  was  during  this 
time,  that  is,  late  in  February  or  early  in 
March,  that  the  transaction  before  us  oc- 
curred. When  the  storm  came  on  upon  the 
next  day,  as  Moses  had  forewarned,  it  was 
so  fierce,  and  the  hailstones  so  large,  that 
great  numbers  of  the  men  and  cattle  abroad 
in  the  fields  were  killed,  or  seriously  injured, 
by  it.  Nor  was  this  the  only  loss.  The 
standing  crops  were  beaten  down  and  de- 
stroyed, and  “the  trees  of  the  field”  were 
broken.  And  here  we  find  another  of  those 
curious  and  significant  indications  which  just 
now  engaged  our  attention.  It  is  stated  that 
“the  flax  and  the  barley  was  smitten:  for 
the  barley  was  in  the  ear,  and  the  flax  was 
boiled.  But  the  wheat  and  the  rye  were 
not  smitten:  for  they  were  not  grown  up.” 
This  quietly  indicates  the  time  of  the  year  al- 
ready stated ; for  at  the  present  day  the  state 
of  these  crops  at  that  time  of  the  year  is 
the  same.  Flax  is  ripe  in  March,  and  is  then 
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gathered : it  must  therefore  be  “ boiled,”  or 
risen  in  stalk,  in  February.  Barley  is  in 
Egypt  gathered  a month  before  the  wheat ; 
and  as  the  wheat  harvest  takes  place  in  May 
in  Lower  Egypt,  and  in  April  in  Upper 
Egypt,  the  barley  must  have  been  in  ear  in 
the  latter  part  of  February.  Of  the  “ rye,” 
we  cannot  positively  speak,  not  clearly  know- 
ing what  it  is.  It  was  not  rye,  as  that  is  a 
plant  of  colder  climates  than  Egypt.  It  was 
most  probably  spelt,  ( triticum  spdta,)  which  is 
known  to  have  been  largely  cultivated  in 
that  country.  But  what  chiefly  engages  our 
attention  in  this  remarkable  text  is,  that  it 
is  one  of  those  which  have  a bearing  upon  the 
authenticity  of  the  composition  in  which  they 
appear, — the  more  satisfactory  on  account  of 
their  unobtrusive  character.  The  fact  here 
mentioned  is  not  of  such  importance  in  itself 
that  tradition  would  be  in  the  least  likely  to 
preserve  it,  or  an  historian  of  a subsequent 
age  to  introduce  it.  In  an  eye-witness 
pf  the  scene,  excited  as  his  mind  was  by  its 
whole  aspect,  it  was  natural  to  record  such 
particulars ; but  it  would  have  been  un- 
natural in  a writer  otherwise  circumstanced. 

In  this  remarkable  storm  the  hail  was  ac- 
companied by  thunder  and  lightning ; — such 
crashing  thunder  and  such  glaring  lightning 
as  might  have  appalled  even  those  accus- 
tomed to  “wild  tornadoes,”  but  absolutely 
horrifying  to  those  who  knew  so  little 
of  these  phenomena,  in  their  sterner  aspects, 
as  the  Egyptians.  One  writer  declares  that 
during  two  years  he  spent  in  Egypt,  he  never 
heard  thunder  but  once,  and  then  so  faint 
that  several  persons  who  were  with  him  did 
not  take  any  notice  of  it. 

Ver.  27 — 35.  Even  the  proud  heart  of 
Pharaoh  was  for  the  time  shaken ; and,  send- 
ing for  Moses  and  Aaron,  he  confessed  that 
he  had  been  in  the  wrong ; that  he  had  been 
righteously  punished ; and  promised  that  he 
would  resist  their  demand  no  longer,  if  they 
would  but  this  once  “ entreat  the  Lord  that 
there  be  no  more  mighty  thunderings  and  hail.” 
Here,  then,  was  the  acknowledgment  which 
the  Lord  had  declared  that  he  would  extort 
from  this  proud  and  presumptuous  king.  He 
acknowledged  that  this  was  the  Lord’s  doing, 
and  that  his  judgment,  though  terrible,  was 
righteous ; and  he  admitted  that  Moses  was 
His  accredited  agent,  empowered  to  bring  on 
these  judgments,  and  to  remove  them.  It  was 
to  confirm  this  conviction,  that  Moses  went  out 
of  the  city  to  an  open  and  public  place,  and 
there  those  who  gazed  earnestly  upon 
his  movements  saw,  that  no  sooner  did  he 


stretch  forth  his  hands  towards  heaven  in 
prayer  to  the  Lord,  than  the  hail  and  the 
rain  suddenly  stayed,  the  lightnings  fled,  and 
the  thunder  ceased  to  roar. 

One  would  think  this  were  enough  to 
move  the  very  stocks  and  stones.  But  in  the 
tmiverse  there  is  one  thing  less  easily  moved 
than  stocks  or  stones, — a hardened  human 
heart ; and  Pharaoh  had  that  heart. 
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The  mystery  of  our  redemption,  when 
tolerably  understood,  and  fairly  considered, 
not  only  justifies  itself  to  right  reason,  as 
necessary,  so  that  “ Christ  the  Son  of  God, 
and  sinless,”  must  needs  have  suffered,  or 
neither  the  prophecies  could  have  been  ful- 
filled, nor  mankind  saved;  but  claims  also 
the  wonder  and  adoration  of  all  men,  who 
may  see  in  it  an  abyss  of  mercy  and  love,  not 
less  profound  or  extensive  than  its  wisdom. 
How  does  the  understanding  stretch  to  com- 
prehend this  wisdom ! How  should  the 
heart  expand  to  make  room  for  a right  sense 
of  that  love ! 

Was  it  Thou, — the  Wisdom,  the  Word,  the 
Light,  the  eternal  Son  of  God! — who  from 
the  beginning  lay  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father ! — who  sat,  with  Him,  on  the  throne 
of  heaven,  in  unapproachable  light  and  glory ! 
— who,  with  Him,  received  the  hallelujahs  of 
all  the  heavenly  hosts!  Was  it  Thou, — who 
came  to  save  us  from  our  sin,  and  all  the 
horrors  of  the  pit ! — to  make  us  partakers  of 
thy  holiness  and  of  thy  glory ! 

And  didst  thou,  from  the  highest  heavens, 
descend  into  this  nether  world,  and  “take 
on  thee  the  form  of  a servant,”  to  wash  us 
from  our  sins ! How  infinite  was  thy  humi- 
lity!— how  tender  thy  pity  for  us!  And 
who  are  we,  Lord,  “that  thou  shouldest 
come  under  our  roof ! ” — we,  who  are  but  dust 
and  ashes,  weak,  foolish,  vain!  And,  0 that 
this  were  all  ! 

O Lord,  we  are  wicked  also! — rebels  in 
arms  against  thy  Father  and  thee ! — “slaves 
sold  under  sin,”  and  under  the  just  sentence 
of  death  temporal  and  eternal!  And  art 
thou  come  to  save  such  a race  of  monsters 
from  ourselves ! O mercy  infinite ! — 0 mys- 
tery of  mercy  inconceivable ! 

And  what  hast  thou  done  to  save  us? 
What  is  the  price  thou  hast  laid  down  for 
our  souls  ? O,  how  can  it  be  told  ! What 
were  the  banishment,  the  oppression,  the 
poverty,  to  which  thou  wast  exposed,  in 
comparison  to  the  persecutions  and  accusa- 
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tions,  levelled  with  infernal  bitterness  against 
thy  person  and  character  ? What  are  these 
persecutions  and  accusations,  to  thy  agony 
in  the  garden,  when,  by  the  extreme  torture 
of  thy  thoughts,  the  blood  was  forced  through 
thy  pores?  Or  what  again  was  this  to 
the  weight  of  all  our  sins,  and  the  wrath  of 
Divine  justice  poured  at  once  upon  thy  head ! 
To  this,  death  such  as  ours  would  have  been 
pleasure,  and  despair  joy.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  for  thy  human  nature  to 
have  sustained  this  load,  or  withstood  the 
violence  of  such  a rack,  had  not  the  Divine 
nature  upheld  the  human,  and  hardened  it 
for  the  horrible  encounter. 

And  now,  blessed  Jesus,  having  accom- 
panied thee, — but  O,  at  too  great  a distance, 
like  thy  first  disciples, — we  have  heard  the 
false  accusations  laid  against  thee ; we  have 
heard  the  popular  cry  set  up  for  thy  blood ; 
we  have  heard  thy  judge  acquit  and  condemn 
thee,  on  the  same  evidence.  Now,  they  strip 
thee, — clothe  thee  again  in  purple,  as  a 
mock  king,  and  bind  thy  temples  with  a 
crown  of  thorns ! Now  they  buffet  that 
sacred  head,  where  infinite  wisdom  is  seated ! 
All  this  time  we  hear  no  complaint  nor 
answers  from  thee,  thou  humble,  silent, 
Lamb  of  our  salvation!  What  dignity  in 
thy  humility ! — what  heroism  in  thy  patience ! 
— what  a triumph  is  mercy  making  over 
malice ! 

But  the  cross,  that  altar  for  the  great 
sacrifice,  is  now  prepared:  the  melancholy 
procession  sets  out  for  the  place  of  execu- 
tion: and  lo,  thou  art  nailed  to  the  accursed 
tree,  for  the  greater  reproach  between  two 
thieves.  Behold,  thy  murderers  taunt  and 
deride  thy  agonies,  and  endeavour  to  prove 
thee  not  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  nor  the  King 
of  Israel,  by  the  reproach  of  thy  cross ; and 
thus  the  noblest  instance  of  goodness  that 
ever  was  exhibited  to  mankind,  is  repre- 
sented by  art  and  malice  as  nothing  but  im- 
potence and  imposture. 

Let  heaven  and  earth  attend  to  thy  return 
for  this,  as  to  a sound,  more  sublime  and 
sweet  than  that  which  is  sent  up  to  the 
throne  by  the  whole  celestial  choir : — “Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do.”  O,  surely,  thou  couldst  not  pray  in 
vain  for  the  pardon  of  sin,  now  made  thy 
own  at  the  instant  of  atoning  for  it  with 
thy  blood ! If  this  thy  prayer  was  not  heard 
and  granted,  we  all  perish  for  ever,  inasmuch 
as  we  all  have  joined  in  thy  murder. 

What  other  words  are  those  we  hear  from 
thee,  more  expressive  of  misery  than  the 


groans  of  the  damned: — “My  God,  my 
God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me!”  Yet  in 
these  words,  which,  beyond  all  others  ever 
uttered,  mark  the  heinousness  of  sin,  what 
consolation  for  him,  could  he  taste  it,  who 
dies  in  despair! 

Ah,  what  cry  is  that! — what  darkness! 
— what  shaking  of  the  earth ! — what  yawn- 
ing of  graves !: — what  rending  of  rocks ! 
The  dead,  the  very  rocks,  hear  thy  dying 
cry,  O Saviour  of  souls ! The  sun  hides  his 
face  from  thy  death,  who  gave  him  being. 
Hell  feels  the  stroke  of  that  death  which 
destroys  him  that  hath  the  power  of  death, 
and,  rousing  her  infernal  fires,  throws  the 
upper  earth  into  convulsions ! 

Such  was  the  awful  scene  at  the  cruci- 
fixion of  the  Son  of  God ! — Skelton. 


THE  PALM  OF  TRIUMPH. 


This  day  is  called  Palm  Sunday  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  in  commemoration 
of  our  Lord’s  triumphant  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem, when  the  multitude  strewed  palm 
branches  in  his  path.  The  name  for  the-day 
is  preserved  generally  in  the  land,  though 
not,  as  some  suppose,  recognised  by  the 
Church  of  England,  which  has  no  allusion  to 
the  event  in  its  services  for  the  day,  and 
does  not  insert  the  name  in  its  calendar. 
Neither  does  the  old  custom  of  carrying 
about  palm  branches  (or  substitutes  for  them) 
subsist,  it  having  been  abolished  in  the  second 
year  of  Edward  YI. 

In  the  order  of  events,  the  commemoration 
was  well  placed ; for  although  there  are  some 
differences  in  the  computation  of  the  circum- 
stances of  our  Lord’s  last  days,  it  seems  that 
the  triumphal  entry  did  take  place  on  the 
Sunday  before  the  Friday  on  which  he  was 
crucified. 

The  position  of  our  Lord  at  the  time  was 
this. — Going  up  to  Jerusalem  for  the  last  time, 
in  order  to  attend  the  Passover,  he  has  tra- 
versed the  eastern  side  of  the  J ordan,  passed 
the  river,  gone  through  Jericho,  and,  as- 
cending to  Mount  Olivet,  been  entertained 
and  anointed  at  Bethany.  Having  on  the 
Sabbath  taken  rest  and  refreshment  in  the 
friendly  home  of  Mary,  Martha,  and  Lazarus, 
he  proceeds  on  the  first  day  of  the  week — as 
may  be  to-day — to  visit  the  guilty  city  where 
he  was  to  meet  his  end,  and  finish  his  work. 
The  time  has  therefore  now  come  for  making 
a full  avowal  of  his  Messiahship.  Deeds, 
especially  in  the  East,  speak  more  forcibly 
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than  words.  Accordingly  he  assumes  the 
outer  signs  of  his  Divine  functions,  as  they 
are  indicated  in  the  prophetic  books  : — 

“ Rejoice  greatly,  O daughter  of  Sion  ! 

Shout,  O daughter  of  Jerusalem ! 

Behold,  thy  king  cometh  unto  thee  ; 

He  is  just  and  having  salvation, 

Lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass ; 

Even  upon  a colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass.” 

Thus  prepared  for  his  triumphal  entry  into 
the  capital,  J esus  is  welcomed  with  enthusiasm. 
This  is  the  moment  for  which  his  apostles 
and  disciples  have  longed  and  prayed.  The 
happy  hour  has  come  at  last.  Ho  more 
doubt,  no  more  ambiguity : the  claim  to  the 
Messiahship  is  clearly  and  publicly  made. 
Peril,  flight,  and  persecution  are  at  an  end : 
.a  speedy  triumph  will  bring  a full  reward. 

The  little  band  that  surrounds  the  Christ 
is  full  of  joyous  confidence.  The  exhilaration 
of  its  members  communicates  itself  to  the 
surrounding  crowd,  who  rend  the  air  with 
shouts  of  exultation,  and,  in  a truly  Oriental 
manner,  throw  off  their  outer  garments,  and 
spread  them  before  the  advancing  steps  of 
the  royal  visitor.  While  this  triumphal 
band  descend  the  western  side  of  Olivet,  lo, 
crowds  pour  forth  from  the  eastern  gate  of 
the  city ! Eager  to  salute  the  Messiah,  they 
hurry  forward ; and,  as  they  go,  tear  and  cut 
down  branches  from  the  palm-trees  that  they 
come  to  on  their  way,  and  with  these  tokens 
of  joy,  beauty,  and  victory,  hasten  to  greet 
the  Lord  of  glory,  the  Son  of  David,  the  long 
and  now  most  eagerly  expected  Prince  of 
Peace.  The  two  bands  join  their  numbers, 
and  combine  to  spread  gladness  and  exulta- 
tion at  every  step. 

But  what  has  brought  that  rejoicing  troop 
from  the  city?  Something  special  is  seen  in 
their  going  forth, — seen  in  their  speed  and  in 
their  very  looks.  These  are  people  that  were 
with  Jesus  when  he  not  long  since  called 
Lazarus  out  of  his  grave  and  raised  him 
from  the  dead.  They  have  borne  their 
record  there  within  those  walls ; and  now,  on 
the  first  rumour  of  his  approach,  they  and 
those  whom  they  have  influenced,  hasten  to 
give  him  the  warmest  welcome, — for  their  eyes 
have  seen,  and  their  hearts  felt  his  wondrous 
beneficence.  Their  testimony  already  known 
to  the  Pharisees,  when  now  displayed  in  this 
public  avowal  of  his  cause,  struck  the  priest- 
hood with  dismay ; and  they  said, — “Perceive 
ye  how  ye  prevail  nothing  ? behold,  the 
world  is  gone  after  him.” 

While  Jesus  and  his  company  proceed 
toward  the  city,  let  us  describe  one  or  two 


of  its  more  prominent  features  at  this  mo- 
ment. Jerusalem  is  crowded  in  every  part. 
Houses,  and  roofs  of  houses,  swarm  with 
men,  women,  and  children.  The  highways 
are  covered  with  tents,  and  with  tents  are  the 
suburbs  filled  and  enlivened; — for  by  this 
temporary  shelter  only  can  accommodation 
be  provided  for  the  myriads  that  are  now 
streaming  to  the  metropolis  from  all  parts 
of  the  land.  The  Passover  is  about  to  be  held, 
— -that  solemn  and  joyous  commemoration 
of  the  nation’s  deliverance  from  the  hands 
of  Pharaoh.  The  festivities  of  the  great 
national  holiday  find  a congenial  time  in  the 
season  of  the  year.  It  is  spring;  it  is  an 
Eastern  spring : the  air  is  pellucid  and  soft, — 
of  lustrous  brilliancy,  and  loaded  with  fra- 
grance. Birds  sing  in  every  branch,  and 
every  brake  and  bush  teems  with  glad  insect- 
life.  Already  the  fruit-tree  puts  forth  its 
green  fruit,  and  the  fields  are  white  unto 
harvest.  The  night  is  lighted  up  with  a 
never-setting  moon,  and  the  day  is  bright 
without  a cloud.  Special  circumstances  give 
to  this  Passover  a special  character.  The 
fame  of  Jesus  has  now  filled  the  country, 
j To  him  every  eye  is  turned,  of  him  every 
tongue  speaks.  His  words  have  gone  forth 
to  the  end  of  the  land,  and  all  are  now  on 
the  tip-toe  of  expectation.  Shall  they  see 
him? — will  he  come  to  the  Passover?  Not 
long  since  he  fled  before  the  plotting  priests 
of  this  city : will  he . return  ? — will  he 
assert  his  Messiahship? — will  he  face  his 
sacerdotal  enemies  ? A report  spreads  that 
he  forms  one  of  the  caravan  of  pilgrims 
that  pass  through  Pera  to  J erusalem.  Mes- 
sengers bring  word  that  he  is  at  Jericho. 
Shortly  after,  others  report  in  the  city  that 
they  have  seen  him  in  Bethany ; and,  lo, 
now  he  and  his  are  seen  descending  the  slope 
of  Olivet,  and  approaching  the  gates. 

But,  mark ! — the  advancing  crowd  suddenly 
stops.  What,  does  the  so-called  Messiah 
hesitate?  Is  he  afraid  of  the  rencounter 
with  the  conservators  of  the  national  faith  ? 
At  the  last  moment  is  he  about  to  resign 
his  pretensions?  No : he  is  overpowered 
with  grief.  As  he  looks  on  that  beautiful 
city,  reverts  to  its  better  days,  and  in  vision 
sees  its  miserable  end,  he  breaks  into  tears 
and  says, — 0 that  “ thou  hadst  known,  even 
thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things 
which  belong  unto  thy  peace  ! but  now  they 
are  hid  from  thine  eyes.  For  the  days  shall 
come  upon  thee,  that  thine  enemies  shall 
cast  a trench  abou-t  thee,  and  compass  thee 
round,  and  keep  thee  in  on  every  side,  and 
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shall  lay  thee  even  with  the  ground,  and 
thy  children  within  thee ; and  they  shall  not 
leave  in  thee  one  stone  upon  another,  be- 
cause thou  knewest  not  the  time  of  thy 
visitation.” 

The  lamentation  is  over.  The  joyous 
crowd  move  • onwai’d,  and  enter  Jerusalem. 
With  them  enters  the  Messiah  in  royal  state. 
The  whole  city  is  moved.  “Who  is  this  ? ” flies 
from  tongue  to  tongue ; receiving  for  answer, 
“Jesus,  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  in  Galilee.” 
But  where  should  the  long-expected  prophet 
display  his  credentials,  save  in  the  house  of 
his  Father?  The  Christ  therefore  enters  the 
temple.  Forthwith  on  his  footsteps  crowd 
the  blind,  and  the  lame.  He  heals  them; 
and  so  demonstrates  his  Messiahship.  As 
the  blind  joyously  open  their  eyes,  and  the 
lame  walk  and  leap  in  the  gladness  of  re- 
covered strength,  bands  of  little  children, 
caught  by  the  prevalent  enthusiasm,  utter 
their  sympathy  in  ringing  tones : — “ Hosanna 
to  the  Son  of  David ! ” This  was  too  much 
for  the  priests  and  scribes  who  lurked  in  the 
crowd.  Why,  here  in  the  very  words  of 
Scripture,  is  a formal  acknowledgment  of  his 
Messiahship;  and  already  on  the  hill-side 
there,  a similar  acknowledgment  has,  we  are 
told,  been  made.  The  madness  is  at  its 
height. — These  children  will  fill  Jerusalem 
with  his  ¥ame.  It  must  be  stopped.  Soon 
displeased,  his  foes  go  to  Jesus  himself,  and 
with  a rebuking  voice  ask, — “ Hearest  thou 
what  these  say?”  Yes:  this  is  another 
token  of  my  reign,  for  have  ye  never  read, 
“ Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings 
thou  hast  perfected  praise?”  The  answer 
is  received  with  a scowling  and  threaten- 
ing brow.  Already  the  priests  had  issued 
an  order  for  his  apprehension.  But  little 
did  they  expect  that  he  would  thus  openly 
brave  them  in  the  citadel  of  their  power. 
Now,  however,  they  have  him  within  their 
reach.  True,  he  is  surrounded  with  a wall 
of  fire  in  the  popular  favour.  But  popu- 
lar favour  is  a fickle  thing,  and  this  very 
zeal  may  be  turned  to  his  ruin.  They  form 
their  stratagems, — they  weave  their  plots, — 
they  bide  their  time.  The  end,  they  say  is  com- 
ing ; he  or  we  must  perish.  And  Jesus  knew 
their  temper  and  their  power.  Calm  amid 
all  these  rejoicings,  he,  of  all  his  band,  was 
the  only  one  that  understood  the  nature  of 
his  triumph.  No,  not  in  this  outward  way, 
not  in  those  acclamations,  not  in  that  regal 
reception,  nor  even  in  those  miracles  of 
healing,  was  the  palm  of  his  victory  won, — 
but  in  momentary  darkness  without,  and 


unshaken  firmness  of  soul,  and  entire  sur- 
render to  God’s  will, — in  death,  in  the  tomb. 
For  thus  in  the  midst  of  these  peals  of 
triumph  he  spake : — “ The  hour  is  come,  that 
the  Son  of  man  should  be  glorified.  Verily, 
verily,  I say  unto  you,  Except  a corn  of  wheat 
fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone ; 
but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit. 
He  that  loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it ; and  he 
that  hatetli  his  life  in  this  world  shall  keep 
it  unto  life  eternal.  If  any  man  serve  me,  let 
him  follow  me.”  “Now  is  my  soul  troubled ; 
and  what  shall  I say  ? Father,  save  me  from 
this  hour : but  for  this  cause  came  I unto  this 
hour.  Father,  glorify  thy  name.  Then  came 
there  a voice  from  heaven,  saying,  I have  both 
glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  it  again.” 

But  those  dark  words  fell  like  lead  on  the 
people’s  hearts.  “Death!  what  does  the 
term  bode?  The  Christ  abideth  for  ever; 
this,  then,  is  not  the  Christ.”  And  so,  mis- 
led by  false  conceptions,  the  people  gradually 
dropped  away,  allowed  fear  of  the  rulers  to 
damp  their  enthusiasm;  and  placing  them- 
selves under  the  shelter  of  prudence,  came, 
ere  long,  into  a state  of  mind  which,  made 
keen  by  disappointment,  and  aggravated  by 
the  risk  they  had  just  escaped,  was  ready  to 
clamour  for  J esus’s  death,  and  gave  to  the 
priests  timely  and  effectual  aid  for  the  com- 
pletion of  their  fell  revenge.  The  palm- 
branches  are  broken  in  pieces,  and  scattered 
on  the  roads.  J esus  is  in  his  sepulchre. 

Is  this  the  end  ? The  hour  has  come,  but 
the  hour  has  not  passed.  The  end  is  not  yet. 
But  every  minute  of  that  momentous  hour 
was  marked  by  some  great  event.  Peruse 
the  narrative  of  the  last  days  of  the  Son  of 
man  on  the  earth.  How  replete  is  it  with 
the  wisest  lessons,  with  the  most  awful  re- 
bukes, with  the  ten  derest  pity,  with  the 
deepest  and  warmest  love.  And  does  the 
plot  of  those  wicked  men  thicken  ! How 
do  their  toils  enclose  their  victim  within  a 
narrow  and  a narrower  circle  ! How  does 
the  darkness  take  even  deeper  hues  and 
huger  shapes ! How  does  the  tempest  swell 
and  rage!  Hear  those  piteous  cries  in  the 
garden.  Behold  him  a bound  criminal  at 
the  bar  of  Caiaphas.  See,  he  stands  at  the 
tribunal  of  a heathen  soldier.  He  is  even 
derided  and  spat.  upon.  A mock  triumph  is 
his  lot,  and  from  the  insults  of  that  hall  he 
is  led  forth  to  the  agonies  of  the  Cross. 
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CRUCIFIXION. 

Crucifixion  is  a punishment  so  remote 
from  our  apprehensions,  and  so  alien  from 
our  customs,  that  we  are  unable  to  form  a 
vivid  conception  of  the  reality,  as  it  once  ex- 
isted, and  as  it  was  endured  “ for  us  men,  and 
for  our  salvation,”  by  “ the  Lord  of  life  and 
glory.”  Hence  the  necessity  of  specific  in- 
structions on  the  point ; the  science  of  sacred 
antiquities  must  be  brought  to  enter  as  a 
handmaid  into  the  service  of  religion.  This 
ministry  is  the  more  needful,  since  it  may  be 
made  the  ground  of  an  appeal  to  our  emo- 
tional susceptibilities.  The  senses  are  chan- 
nels of  communication  with  the  soul,  which 
the  well-informed  Christian  will  use  but 
sparingly,  lest  the  Gospel,  which  is  “ spirit  and 
life,”  suffering  in  its  purity,  should  be  abated 
in,  or  even  altogether  lose  its  power.  But 
God  himself  has  said,  “ My  son,  give  me  thy 
heart;”  and  as  “out  of  the  heart  are  the 
issues  of  life,1’  so  is  it  very  important  that 
our  emotional  nature  should  be  deeply,  tho- 
roughly, and  irrevocably  engaged  in  the  deep 
interests  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed 
God,  and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  How  can 
the  heart  be  more  readily  won,  how  can  the 
heart  be  more  effectually  wedded  to  divine 
things,  than  by  the  Passion  of  the  Redeemer  1 
Of  that  Passion  the  cross  is  the  dark  centre. 
At  its  foot  the  Christian  should  often  seat 
himself.  There,  at  stated  seasons,  should  he 
tarry,  with  a well-instructed  mind,  meditating 
on  its  several  scenes,  until  the  whole  pano- 
rama of  shame  and  suffering  are  before  him, 
and  his  heart,  together  with  his  head,  bows 
down  in  sympathetic  grief,  and  his  eyes  gush 
with  tears  at  the  thought  that  it  was  sin 
which  brought  the  blessed  J esus  to  that 
painful  and  ignominious  end. 

In  the  ancient  world,  crucifixion,  as  a 
punishment,  was  general.  Specially  was  it 
practised  among  the  Romans.  That  proud 
people,  however,  reserved  crucifixion  for  their 
enemies  or  their  subjects,  carefully  avoiding  in 
their  punishments  such  as  would  degrade 
citizens  who  were  masters  of  the  world.  Nor 
did  they  inflict  crucifixion,  except  on  the  worst 
of  criminals  and  the  lowest  of  men.  It  was 
the  last  penalty  they  kept  for  incorrigible 
slaves,  on  whom  originally  it  was  exclusively 
inflicted.  Accordingly  they  gave  it  the  name  of 
“ the  slaves’  punishment,” — servile  supplicium  ; 
and  a bad  slave  was  reproachfully  termed 
“furcifer,” — cross-bearer.  The  extreme  rigour 
of  the  punishment  they  describe,  when  they 


characterise  it  as  most  disgraceful  and  cruel, 
— crudelissimum , teterrimumgue.  This  in- 
strument of  the  torture,  too,  they  regarded  as 
a foul  thing ; and,  as  if  in  allusion  to  Scrip- 
tural language,  (Galatians  iii.  13;  Deuter- 
onomy xxi.  23,)  they  designated  a cross  as 
“ infelix  lignum ,” — an  accursed  tree. 

Trees  were  often  used  as  crosses,  and  that 
the  rather  when  a number  of  robbers,  pirates, 
or  fugitive  slaves,  overtaken  and  overcome  in 
some  rural  district,  were  subjected  to  sum- 
mary and  condign  punishment.  When,  how- 
ever, convenience  served,  a whole  sea-shore 
or  a road-side,  for  miles,  was  furnished  with 
artificial  crosses,  on  which  malefactors  were 
suspended.  The  cross  the  most  readily 
formed  was  that  which,  at  a later  period,  bore 
the  name  of  St.  Andrew’s  cross,  and  which 
consisted  of  two  beams  of  wood,  fastened 
together  cross-wise,  thus  X?  having  some- 
times a . perpendicular  pole  in  the  middle, 
thus  )^.  On  the  centre  beam  the  trunk  of 
the  body  was  bound,  while  the  extremities 
were  fastened  to  the  arms  or  branches,  the 
whole  frame  and  every  part  being  intensely 
stretched  and  cruelly  tortured.  Another 
form  was  this,  T,  resembling  the  Greek 
letter  T.  This  cross  underwent  two  modifi- 
cations. The  cross  beam  was  lowered  thus, 
and  a resting-place  for  the  feet  was  added, 
thus,  +.  This  resting-place  was  in  no  way 
designed  to  alleviate  suffering.  On  the  con- 
trary, by  serving  to  prolong  life,  it  made  the 
amount  of  torture  greater.  In  order  to  affix 
the  body  to  the  beams,  ropes  and  nails  were 
employed.  With  the  last-mentioned  cross, 
nails  were  the  more  necessary,  and  commonly 
nails,  or  rather  spikes,  were  driven  through 
the  hands  and  the  feet.  It  was  customary  to 
avoid  doing  injury  to  any  vital  part,  and 
therefore  the  chest  was  not  pierced.  In  this, 
too,  the  object  was  to  prolong  existence,  in 
order  to  increase  the  torture.  Crucifixion, 
indeed,  was  specially  designed  to  inflict  pain ; 
pain  rather  than  death  was  its  aim:  the 
question  was,  how  to  make  the  wretched 
sufferer  undergo  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  pain.  With  our  improved  ideas  of  criminal 
jurisprudence,  we  have  no  parallel  to  the 
punishment  of  crucifixion,  and  must,  in  order 
to  comprehend  its  atrocity,  conceive  of  a 
punishment  in  which  human  ingenuity  tasks 
its  powers  expressly  in  order  to  cause  the 
most  exquisite,  the  most  complicated,  the 
most  intolerable,  and  the  most  lasting  tor- 
tures. With  a view  to  increase  the  weight 
of  the  suffering,  every  possible  indignity  was 
heaped  on  the  criminal.  He  was,  therefore, 
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flogged  before  he  was  crucified.  He  was 
also  compelled  to  carry  his  cross,  amid  the 
derision,  revilings,  and  blows  of  the  by- 
standers, from  the  judgment-seat  to  the  place 
of  execution.  If  the  whole  apparatus  was 
too  cumbrous  and  heavy,  the  main-beam  was 
set  up  on  the  chosen  spot,  and  the  cross-piece 
was  borne  by  the  sufferer;  and  should  the 
condemned  person  weary  or  sink  on  the  way, 
brutalities  were  used  in  order  to  make  him 
resume  his  feet  or  quicken  his  pace. 

Arrived  at  the  fatal  spot,  the  unhappy  man 
was  seized  and  affixed  on  the  cross;  at  the 
top  of  which  was  generally  placed  a small 
tablet,  declaring  who  the  sufferer  was,  and 
what  his  crime.  The  sufferings  endured  were 
horrible.  To  say  nothing  of  the  scorn,  con- 
tempt, and  reproaches  of  the  spectators,— the 
exposure  of  the  strained,  pierced,  and  lacerated 
body,  in  which  fever  raged  with  the  utmost 
violence ; the  exposure  of  the  mangled  frame 
to  the  burning  rays  of  a southern  or  eastern 
sky,  the  chilling  dews  of  evening,  the  cold,  if 
not  the  frost,  of  night, — occasioned  pain  the 
most  excruciating,  and  sometimes  the  most 
protracted.  If  pity  was  allowed  a place  in 
these  cruelties,  the  legs  were  broken  in  order 
to  shorten  existence ; otherwise  men  of  robust 
frames  lingered  on  for  several  days,  and  only 
breathed  their  last,  when  at  length,  under 
the  combined  influence  of  want  of  food,  want 
of  refreshment,  and  want  of  relief,  the  ener- 
gies of  the  body  sank  from  mere  exhaustion. 

As  long  as  life  remained  in  the  tortured 
frame,  a soldier  kept  watch  beneath  the  cross, 
in  order  to  prevent  a rescue ; and  unless  ex- 
press permission  to  take  the  body  down  had 
been  given,  the  guard  continued  his  super- 
vision, lest  the  body  should  be  stolen;  for 
the  punishment  ended  not  with  death.  In 
order  to  add  disgrace  to  torture,  the  corpse 
was  kept  suspended  on  the  cross,  exposed  to 
birds  of  prey,  until  it  was  devoured,  or  until 
it  had  wasted  away  from  putridity.  The 
disgrace  was  made  the  greater  by  selecting 
for  the  place  of  execution  the  public  roads 
and  great  thoroughfares,  where  crucified  male- 
factors might  be  exposed  to  the  greatest 
number  and  the  greatest  variety  of  their 
fellow-men. 

From  these  facts  the  reader  will  readily 
see,  that  in  our  day  we  have  no  punishment 
to  which  crucifixion  may  be  likened.  Lan- 
guage, indeed,  does  not  furnish  us  with  a 
term  which  sets  forth  the  shame  and  the 
suffering  of  the  cross.  It  is  true,  we  not 
many  years  ago  had  the  stocks,  and  even 
now  we  partially  have  the  gallows.  But  the 


former,  in  ceasing  to  be  approved,  have  ceased 
to  be  an  opprobrium ; and  the  latter  are  used 
to  take  away  life,  not  protract  pain.  Even 
the  pillory,  in  infamy  as  well  as  suffering, 
falls  short  of  the  cross,  for  the  pillory  was  an 
inconvenience  rather  than  a torture ; and  the 
pillory  sent  back  into  society  some  men  whose 
names  shine  bright  in  English  history. 

And  here  comes  into  view  another  reason 
why,  without  an  effort,  we  are  unable  to  feel 
the  ignominy  and  the  pain  of  the  cross ; for 
owing  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour,  the 
cross  has  for  centuries  ceased  to  be  the  em- 
blem at  once  of  extreme  degradation  and 
suffering,  and  has  become  the  symbol  of  moral 
glory,  of  spiritual  grandeur,  and  of  eternal 
life.  Instead  of  being  despised,  the  cross  is 
by  some  even  worshipped ; and  supposed  relics 
of  the  very  wood  on  which  Jesus  died,  receive 
the  reverential  salutations  of  princes  at  the 
commencement  of  their  nuptial  rites,  and  are 
accounted  to  possess  a healing  and  quickening 
efficacy,  so  as  to  restore  health  to  the  dis- 
eased, and  give  back  life  to  the  dead.  Even 
in  these  superstitious  abuses  of  the  cross,  we 
discern  its  power  over  human  hearts.  But 
while  we  deplore  and  deprecate  these  excesses, 
are  we,  can  we  be  wholly  insensible  to  the 
halo  of  sacred  light  and  love  which  encircles 
the  cross?  We  do  not  wish  to  be  insensible 
to  the  heavenly  glory.  Yet  can  we  not 
adequately  appreciate  that  glory,  if  we  do  not 
know  and  reflect  on  the  depth  of  darkness, 
out  of  which  the  blessed  light  was  kindled 
up.  O yes  ! let  the  cross  be  to  us  a token 
of  Divine  love,  a point  of  celestial  radiance  in 
the  midst  of  a dark  world.  The  cross  is  the 
beacon-light  of  humanity ; but  we  must  con- 
template the  cross  in  its  shame,  if  we  would 
see  it  also  in  its  full  glory;  and  we  must,  in 
our  meditations,  take  care  lest  the  glory  be- 
come dim,  even  by  hiding  the  shame  from 
our  view. 

A simple  student  of  ancient  history  would 
be  very  much  struck  with  the  change  of 
opinion  which  he  might  observe  in  regard  to 
the  cross.  In  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  he  finds  the  cross  the  most  de- 
graded of  punishments.  In  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  he  finds  the  punish- 
ment of  the  cross  abolished,  and  the  figure 
and  token  of  that  ignominy  emblazoned  on 
the  imperial  banners,  and  borne  at  the  head 
of  conquering  armies  led  by  the  masters  of 
the  world.  This  is  a great  change,  a great 
change  to  be  completed  in  four  centuries, — 
perhaps  the  greatest  change  in  social  usages  to 
be  found  in  all  history.  The  change  indi- 
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cates  a corresponding  change  in  the  .popular  ; 
mind,  and  in  the  highest  and  most  revered 
associations  of  the  Roman  nation.  Whence 
this  change  ? The  historical  student,  as  such, 
is  concerned  to  seek  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. The  historical  student  can  find  hut  one 
answer  to  the  question.  That  answer  is, — 

« The  change  was  produced  by  the  crucifixion 
in  the  despised  Judaea  of  one  of  its  peasants, 
bred  and  brought  up  in  a portion  of  its  ter- 
ritory that  was  a by-word  and  a reproach 
even  among  Jews.”  Here  is  the  source 
and  the  cause  of  the  change.  Surely  this  is 
the  Lord’s  doing,  and  it  is  wonderful  in  our 
eyes ! 

In  our  statements  of  the  nature  and  ac- 
companiments of  crucifixion,  we  have  hitherto 
confined  ourselves  to  what  was  customary 
among  heathens,  and  specially  the  Roman 
people.  The  diligent  student  of  the  New 
Testament  will  not  have  failed  to  remark  the 
striking  correspondence  and  agreement  that 
prevail  between  the  account  we  have  given, 
and  the  narratives  of  the  crucifixion  given  in 
the  Gospels.  The  one,  indeed,  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  other.  Whence  we  are 
taught  that  the  Evangelists  speak  of  realities, 
that  they  tell  of  what  they  saw,  what  was 
done  and  transacted  before  their  own  eyes. 
The  Evangelists  are  consequently  credible 
witnesses;  and,  proved  to  be  credible  on  a 
point  which  admits  of  comparison  with  other 
authorities,  they  gain  a claim  on  our  credence 
on  other  points,  when  such  comparison  is  not 
possible.  And  the  things  they  report  are 
facts,  veritable  events  we  mean,  and  not 
fancies ; realities,  not  legends ; simple  and  un- 
adorned historical  truths,  not  myths,  the  com- 
pound of  tradition,  imagination,  and  specula- 
tion. 

To  such  an  extent  does  the  practice  of 
crucifixion  among  the  Romans  coincide  with 
the  crucifixion  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  reported 
in  the  New  Testament,  that  the  one  may  be 
taken  almost  without  qualification  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  other.  In  scarcely  more 
than  one  particular  is  there  a difference. 
That  difference  is  found  in  the  length  of  time 
the  crucified  were  suffered  to  remain  on  the 
cross.1  Josephus  declares  that  “the  Jews 
used  to  take  so.  much  care  of  the  burial  of 
men,  that  they  took  down  those  that  were 
crucified,  and  buried  them  before  the  going 
down  of  the  sun.”  (Jewish  War,  iv.  5,  2.)  The 
custom  was  specially  observed  on  the  eve  of 
their  great  religious  festival,  the  Passover, 
lest  any  ritual  defilement  should  be  con- 
tracted by  the  exposure  of  the  corpse  in  the 


public  highway.  (Mark  xv.  42 ; compare 
John  xviii.  28.)  But  if  the  body  were  taken 
down  before  sunset,  it  might  still  retain 
embers  of  life.  In  order,  therefore,  to  satisfy 
the  law,  blows  and  wounds  were  given,  so  as  to 
extinguish  any  possible  remains  of  vitality. 
Hence  are  explained  the  circumstances  re- 
corded by  John,  (xix.  31,  seq.,)  and  hence  we 
learn  how  it  was  that  of  Jesus  not  a bone 
was  broken,  (ver.  36,)  for  when  the  soldiers  had 
broken  the  legs  of  the  two  malefactors,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  breaking  those  of  our 
Lord,  they  found  that  he  was  dead  already. 
(Ver.  33.)  Yet,  as  if  no  item  of  ignominy  might 
be  wanting  in  the  Saviour’s  passion,  one  of 
the  brutal  men,  either  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  or  from  mere  wantonness  of 
cruelty, — or  again,  which  is  most  probable, 
from  a compound  of  the  two  feelings, — struck 
his  spear  into  the  chest  of  the  dead  Messiah ; 
and  in  the  blood  and  water  (so  called)  which 
had  there  accumulated  as  the  natural  conse- 
quence and  ordinary  attendant  of  a death  of 
such  violence,  caused  to  trickle  forth  what 
may  justifiably  be  termed  a scientific  proof 
that  death  had  actually  taken  place,  and  that 
« the  Giver  of  life”  himself  was  no  more. 

The  last  struggle  was  short.  If  it  began 
at  three  and  ended  at  six  o’clock,  p.m.,  it 
endured  but  for  three  hours.  Its  shortness 
is  explained  by  its  severity,  as  experienced  in  a 
frame  tremblingly  alive  to  every  impulse, 
whose  sensibilities  were  strung  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  tension,  and  whose  resources  had 
been  worried  and  worn  down  by  conflict  with 
wicked  men  in  power,  and  by  exertions  and 
exposure,  and  sorrow  and  agony  the  most 
extreme  and  the  most  trying.  But  what 
mortal  eye  can  see  into  that  dark  abyss  of 
woe? 

The  woe  was  his,  the  joy  which  is  born  of 
that  woe,  may  be  ours.  “ Heis  despised  and 
rejected  of  men,  a man  of  sorrows,  and  ac- 
quainted with  grief.”  “ He  was  wounded  for 
our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for  our 
iniquities : the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was 
upon  him ; and  with  his  stripes  we  are 
: healed.  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone 
: astray ; we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own 
i way ; * and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the 
? iniquity  of  us  all.”  (Isaiah  liii.) 

i In  the  cross  of  Christ  I glory, 

Towering  o’er  the  wrecks  of  time; 

| All  the  light  of  sacred  story 

^ Gathers  round  its  head  sublime. 

When  the  woes  of  life  o’ertake  me, 

Hopes  deceive,  and  fears  annoy, 

Never  shall  the  cross  forsake  me, 

! Lo ! it  glows  with  peace  and  joy. 
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When  the  sun  of  bliss  is  beaming 
Light  and  love  upon  my  way, 

From  the  cross  the  radiance  streaming, 
Adds  more  lustre  to  the  day. 

Bane  and  blessing,  pain  and  pleasure, 
By  the  cross  are  sanctified ; 

Peace  is-  there  that  knows  no  measure, 
Joys  that  through  all  time  abide. 

In  the  cross  of  Christ  I glory, 
Towering  o’er  the  wrecks  of  time, 

All  the  light  of  sacred  story 
Gathers  round  its  head  sublime. 


MUTUAL  RESPONSIBILITY. 


It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  the 
victims  of  vicious  habits  pleading  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  their  misconduct,  that  they  injure 
only  themselves.  Whatever  may  be  said  by 
way  of  condemnation,  justice  requires  the 
recollection  of  this  palliating  circumstance. 
They  alone  are  the  sufferers  from  the  im- 
morality you  condemn.  Others  are  not  in- 
volved in  the  injury  which  results  from 
their  folly.  If  they  sin,  they  are  punished 
in  the  mental  misery  and  bodily  pain  which 
they  endure.  If  they  extravagantly  waste 
property,  it  is  “ their  own,”  not  yours ; so 
that  your  remonstrances,  however  well  meant, 
are  unnecessarily  severe,  and  may  be  with- 
held with  propriety.  If  you  dislike  their 
practices,  avoid  them ; but  do  not  busy  your- 
selves with  the  failings  of  others,  with  which, 
in  fact,  you  have  nothing  to  do. 

Now,  if  this  view  of  the  case,  instead  of 
being  a tissue  of  fallacies,  were  sound  both 
in  logic  and  social  morality,  it  would  say  but 
little  for  the  wisdom,  and  less  for  the  gra- 
titude of  the  person  who  urges  it.  If  the 
man  who  squanders  property,  ruins  health, 
and  destroys  reputation,  were  in  no  sense 
accountable  to  society  in  general,  and  to  his 
neighbours  and  friends  in  particular  ; if  his 
influence  and  example  were  not  in  the  re- 
motest degree  dangerous  to  the  unstable 
and  the  unwary,  who  may  feel  the  one  and 
witness  the  other ; and  if  he  have  no  kin- 
dred or  dependants  to  be  wounded  and 
robbed  by  his  violation  of  the  dictates  of 
prudence  and  the  laws  of  God ; still  it  is  im- 
possible to  check  the  feeling  of  grief  which 
his  folly  excites  in  the  breast  of  the  bene- 
volent, or  to  prevent  the  sorrow  which  is 
produced  by  the  spectacle  of  an  intelligent 
being,  voluntarily  inviting  self-destruction, 
and  justifying  his  insane  choice  on  the 
presumption  that  he  will  fall  over  the  fatal 
precipice  alone ! . This  affected  cheapening 
of  the  value  of  human  existence  at  the 


demand  of  unbridled  passion,  is  one  of  the 
most  melancholy  exhibitions  of  moral  de- 
pravity. Reason  and  revelation  concur  in 
teaching  that  man  is  a being  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  universe  of  God ; and  he  who 
sets  upon  himself  no  higher  value  than  a 
fitness  to  be  the  slave  of  animal  appetites, 
rebels  against  the  doctrine  of  both. 

But,  in  truth,  this  plea  of  independence  is 
not  only  erroneous,  but  the  man  who  uses 
it  knows  it  to  be  so.  He  may  affect  to  resist 
the  advice  of  others,  as  impertinent;  he  may 
reject  generous  counsel,  as  undue  interference 
with  his  personal  freedom ; and  he  may 
scorn  the  entreaties  of  his  best  friends,  as 
an  attempt  to  dictate  to  a man  who  is  the 
sole  judge  of  what  is  right  or  wrong  in  his 
own  conduct;  but  all  this  time  he  is  pain- 
fully conscious  that  they  are  right,  and  that 
he  is  acting  the  part  of  a pitiful  bravado. 
Seldom,  indeed,  is  a man  so  far  involved  in 
the  labyrinth  of  iniquity,  as  to  be  able  to 
resist  all  impressions  from  wisely-conducted 
counsel.  With  all  the  depravity  of  the  heart, 
it  requires  long-continued  habits  of  sin  en- 
tirely to  sear  the  conscience.  It  will  re- 
spond to  the  kindly-addressed  appeal;  and 
though  there  be  no  proof  of  this  in  earnest, 
efforts  to  shake  off  the  besetting  sin,  a point 
of  no  small  importance  is  gained  when  the 
transgressor  is  made  thoroughly  miserable 
in  his  iniquity.  Sad  indeed  is  the  state  of 
a man  who  is  compelled  to  abhor  himself ! 
Yet  to  this  lowest  of  all  points  of  degra- 
dation, the  grace  of  Christ  has  often  con- 
descended. Many  a sinner  has  been  taken 
out  of  this  deep  pit,  and  then,  as  the  result 
of  Divine  illumination,  it  has  been  readily 
confessed  that  the  former  plea  of  indepen- 
dence was  only  another  proof  of  the  blind- 
ing power  of  sin. 

Of  every  man,  who  by  reason  of  vice  has 
filled  a premature  grave,  or  forfeited  liberty 
or  life  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  it  may  be 
said,  in  the  language  of  the  Scripture  con- 
cerning Achan,  the  son  of  Zerah,  “ That  man 
perished  not  alone  in  his  iniquity.”  Others 
suffered  for  his  crime;  others  wept  bitter 
tears  over  his  fall.  By  the  law  of  nature 
he  is  accountable  to  others  upon  whom  he 
has  inflicted  injury  and  pain.  He  who  by 
extravagance,  improvidence,  or  intemperance, 
has  hurried  an  innocent  family  to  the  work- 
house,  or  thrown  hjs  wife  and  children  on 
compulsory  parochial  charity,  may  possibly 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  penalty  of  any 
written  law ; but  he  is  not  the  less  guilty,  on 
that  account,  of  sinning  deeply  against  those 
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of  whom  God  had  made  him  the  natural 
protector.  The  man  whose  only  care  it  is 
to  avoid  the  breach  of  the  letter  of  social 
law,  has  yet  much  to  learn  respecting  rela- 
tive and  social  duties.  There  are  higher 
and  more  sacred  claims  on  every  member  of 
society  than  even  those  which  civil  law  im- 
poses, and  to  exhibit  and  enforce  those  claims 
is  one  of  the  designs  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  doctrine  of  mutual  responsibility 
enters  largely  into  the  very  texture  of  re- 
vealed religion.  A man’s  conduct  towards 
his  fellow,  his  neighbour,  and  his  friend,  is 
carefully  noted  by  the  just  Judge  of  all  flesh. 
“ Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it,”  or,  “ Inasmuch  as 
ye  did  it  not,”  is  the  turning  point  of  judg- 
ment in  the  sublime  description  given  by  our 
Lord  of  the  day  of  final  settlement.  “Am  I 
my  brother’s  keeper  ? ” is,  in  effect,  the  inso- 
lent question  of  many  a man  who  has  hastened 
his  brother’s  destruction,  or  refused  to  help 
him  in  the  day  of  calamity ; but  the  beautiful 
rule  of  man’s  best  Friend  is,  “ Whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even 
so  to  them.”  Men  living  in  society  necessa- 
rily influence  each  other  at  a thousand  points. 
It  is  impossible  for  a moral  agent  to  be  neu- 
tral amidst  the  activities  of  social  existence. 
Families  and  neighbourhoods  feel,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  influence  of  every  member  of 
their  domestic  circles  or  localities.  Bene- 
ficially, or  injuriously,  that  influence  is  exerted. 
A man’s  temper,  conduct,  example,  and  gene- 
ral character,  are  all  constantly  at  work ; and 
whilst  those  nearest  to  him  receive  the  first 
benefit,  or  sustain  the  deepest  injury,  the 
circle  continually  widens,  until  its  waves 
break  upon  the  remotest  boundaries  of  the 
locality.  Men  are  too  apt  to  forget  the  im- 
portant truth,  that  sin  against  God  is  sin 
against  man.  He  who  transgresses  the  laws 
of  the  Great  Father,  injures  the  true  interests 
of  the  human  family.  Every  individual  is 
the  centre  of  a double  relationship.  Bound 
to  God  by  ties  which  he  cannot  sever,  and  to 
his  fellow-men  by  obligations  of  which  he 
cannot  get  rid,  his  conduct  towards  the  latter 
is  the  exponent  of  the  disposition  of  his  heart 
towards  the  former.  Hence  the  law,  “Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine 
heart,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.”  Not 
more  divine  than  beautiful  and  benevolent 
is  this  law ! Its  double-  aspect  is  significant 
of  great  truths  in  the  economy  of  moral 
government.  It  reminds  us  that  obedience 
is  an  active  principle,  of  which  the  world 
reaps  the  advantage.  The  goodness  produced 


by  piety  towards  God,  reaches  our  fellow- 
men.  This  is  manifestly  its  intended  sphere. 
“ Thy  wickedness,”  said  Elihu  to  Job,  “may 
hurt  a man  as  thou  art,  and  thy  righteous- 
ness may  profit  the  son  of  man.”  “ O my 
soul,”  writes  the  Psalmist,  “ thou,  hast  said 
unto  the  Lord,  Thou  art  my  Lord:  my  good- 
ness extendeth  not  to  thee,  but  to  the  saints 
that  are  in  the  earth,  and  to  the  excellent,  in 
whom  is  my  delight.”  The  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  recognises  love  to 
God  as  the  spring  of  Christian  liberality: — 
“ For  God  is  not  unrighteous  to  forget  your 
work  and  labour  of  love,  which  ye  have 
showed  toward  his  name,” — how  ? — “ in  that 
ye  have  ministered  to  the  saints,  and  do 
minister.”  And  the  Apostle  John,  in  one  of 
his  usual  graphic  and  telling  sentences,  dis- 
poses of  the  whole  question  thus  : — “ But 
whoso  hath  this  world’s  good,  and  seeth  his 
brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up  his 
bowels  of  compassion  from  him,  how  dwelleth 
the  love  of  God  in  him?” 

One  of  the  numberless  obligations  under 
which  the  Gospel  has  laid  us  is,  the  promul- 
gation of  this  law  of  mutual  responsibility.  It 
is  not  recognised  where  the  Gospel  is  unknown. 
And  as  the  soft  genius  of  Christianity  settles 
down  upon  the  heart  of  society,  its  Divine 
sanction  will  be  more  impressively  felt. 
Already  it  has  helped  us  to  some  important 
discoveries.  We  have  found  that  the  Sunday- 
school  is  better  than  the  police-court;  that 
education  is  better  than  imprisonment ; that 
evangelization  is  better  than  transportation; 
and  that  the  Gospel  is  better  than  physical 
force.  And  more  than  this : we  have  found 
that  these  superior  things  are  far  more  eco- 
nomical than  those  which  they  are  trying  to 
displace.  The  moral  agency  is  not  so  costly 
as  the  legal,  and  certainly  it  is  far  more 
efficient.  The  terrors  of  law  may  restrain 
men  from  inflicting  injury  on  one  another; 
but  the  recognition  of  mutual  responsibility, 
under  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  will  constrain 
them  to  perform  acts  of  mutual  kindness. 
Let  it  once  be  known  that  the  act  which 
injures  another  rebounds  upon  the  perpetra- 
tor; and  that  the  deed  of  kindness  comes 
back  with  interest;  and  a great  step  will 
have  been  taken  by  society,  towards  that 
happy  goal  to  which  the  light  of  prophecy  so 
steadily  points.  The  various  classes  of  so- 
ciety, instead  of  remaining  divided,  will  find 
union  their  common  interest ; and  the  various 
sections  of  the  church  will  find  their  common 
mission  facilitated  by  cordial  fellowship.  The 
tendency  of  Christianity  is  to  break  down 
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the  dividing  walls  of  caste,  and  to  throw  the 
folds  of  her  love-wrought  garment  around 
the  families  of  the  earth.  Attraction  to  a 
common  centre,  and  that  centre  Christ,  is  her 
missioD,  and  her  object ; and  when  that 
centre  shall  have  been  recognised,  all  will 
feel  that  the  doctrine  of  mutual  responsibility, 
instead  of  being  suggestive  of  painful  self- 
sacrifice,  and  burdensome  duty,  is  only 
another  term  for  mutual  happiness,  and 
individual  honour.  Instances  illustrating 
this  statement  might  be  mentioned.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  in  general,  that  there  are  men 
in  England,  and  elsewhere,  who,  without 
laying  aside  the  circumstances  of  their  provi- 
dential lot,  have  recognised  the  claims  of  the 
most  degraded  portion  of  society;  have 
laboured  to  ameliorate  their  sufferings,  to 
check  their  vices,  and  to  improve  their  con- 
dition, both  physical  and  moral;  and  have 
spent  money,  strength,  and  influence  to  intro- 
duce them  among  the  ranks  of  civilized  and 
Christian  citizens ; and  these  benevolent  men, 
instead  of  losing  the  respect  of  any  class  of 
the  community,  have  risen  greatly  in  the 
estimation  of  all.  This  is  their  reward  for 
doing  a right  thing.  They  have  fulfilled  a 
law,  and  are  recompensed.  The  gratitude  of 
those  whom  they  have  benefited,  is  not  the 
less  pleasant  that  the  motive  of  their  gene- 
rous exertions  was  purely  disinterested ; nay, 
it  is  the  more  so,  for  that  gratitude  is  a 
proof  that  those  exertions  have  been  so  far 
successful.  Society  will  become  consolidated 
and  purified  as  such  examples  are  followed ; 
and  the  whole  community  will  be  wiser  and 
happier  when  there  shall  be  a general  recog- 
nition of  the  law  of  mutual  responsibility. 

PHILIP  SKELTON. 


In  a previous  page  we  have  given  an  elo- 
quent and  touching  passage  from  a Sermon 
by  a minister  of  considerable  note  in  his  day, 
the  Bev.  Philip  Skelton;  and  it  has  seemed 
to  us  that  a few  of  the  remarkable  par- 
ticulars which  his  life  affords  might  be  ac- 
ceptable to  our  readers. 

The  position  of  a clergyman  a hundred  years 
ago  was  both  socially  and  spiritually  much 
lower  than,  thank  God,  it  has  now  become. 
To  that  time  Philip  Skelton  belonged;  and 
viewing  him  from  this  distance,  in  the  aspects 
indicated,  he  seems  in  advance  of  his  age 
only  in  that  vigorous  eloquence,  that  minis- 
terial earnestness  and  zeal,  and  that  ex- 
emplary self-negation,  which,  as  embodied  in 
his  life  and  in  his  writings,  form  his  chief 


claim  to  a place  in  the  memories  of  men.  In 
his  writings  there  is  much  to  admire,  and 
little  with  which  fault  can  be  found ; but  in 
his  deportment  and  sentiments,  as  reported  by 
an  admiring  friend,  there  are  points  in  which 
at  this  day  we  should  not  be  disposed  to  con- 
cur, though  there  is  nothing  to  be  seriously 
blamed.  With  this  reserve,  we  shall  confine 
our  statement  to  the  particulars  which  seem 
to  us  the  most  interesting  and  useful,  and 
calculated  to  give  a fair  view  of  the  mind  and 
character  of  the  man. 

Philip  Skelton  was  the  son  of  “ a decent 
and  honest  countryman,  who  held  under 
Lord  Conway  a large  farm,  at  a cheap  rent.” 
This  man  had  six  sons  and  three  daughters ; 
and  he  brought  up  three  of  the  former  to 
be  ministers  in  the  Church  of  England,  to 
which  ho  belonged.  Philip,  the  youngest, 
was  one  of  these.'  He  was  bom  in  the  parish 
of  Derriaghy,  near  Lisburn,  Ireland,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1706-7.  At  the  age  of  ten,  the  boy 
was  sent  to  Lisburn  grammar-school.  This 
was  two  miles  from  his  father’s  house,  and  boys 
of  that  age  often  walk  farther  to  and  from 
school;  but  Philip’s  parents,  unwilling  that 
any  opportunities  of  improvement  should  be 
lost,  put  him  into  lodgings  at  Lisburn,  and 
he  went  home  every  Saturday,  remaining  till 
Monday. 

At  first  Philip  evinced  the  most  invincible 
repugnance  and  hostility  to  grammar,  and 
could  hot  be  brought  to  give  his  attention 
to  it.  Hearing  this  from  the*  master,  his 
father  took  the  cure  of  his  refractory  and 
indolent  son  into  his  own  hands.  Early  one 
Monday  morning  he  roused  him  from  bed, 
and  having  put  a pair  of  coarse  brogues 
upon  his  feet,  ordered  him  to  go  out  into  the 
fields  and  work  with  the  labourers.  This 
order  he  willingly  enough  obeyed,  under  the 
impression  that  this  toil  would  be  less  labor- 
ious than  to  fatigue  his  head  with  grammar. 
His  father,  however,  made  him  carry  stones 
on  a hand-barrow,  and  took  essential  care 
that  the  severest  drudgery  his  age  would 
bear  should  be  imposed  upon  him.  He  would 
not  allow  him  to  go  home  to  his  breakfast, 
but  kept  him  fasting  much  beyond  the  usual 
time,  and  then  sent  him  the  coarsest  food  to 
eat  in  the  openJ  fields.  "When  he  returned 
from  the  day’s  work,  his  father  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  join  the  family,  but  bade  him  go 
to  his  companions,  the  servants,  and  stay  with 
them.  Broken  down  at  last  by  this  rough 
usage,  he  began  to  relent,  and  burst  into 
tears.  His  father  then  said  to  him,  “ Sirrah, 
I’ll  make  this  proposal  to  you : Whether  do 
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you  choose  to  toil  and  drudge  all  your  life, 
as  you  have  done  these  few  days  past,  living 
on  coarse  food,  clad  in  frieze  clothes,  and 
with  brogues  on  your  feet ; or  to  apply  to 
your  books,  and  eat  and  drink,  and  be  dressed 
like  your  brothers  here?” — pointing  to  his 
brothers,  who,  as  it  was  vacation,  had  just 
come  down  from  the  University,  decked  out 
in  choice  Dublin  finery.  Poor  Philip,  whose 
bones  ached  with  the  hand-barrow,  said,  he 
would  readily  go  to  school,  and  be  attentive 
to  his  studies  in  future.  He  kept  this  reso- 
lution, and  continued  studious  ever  after. 

After  the  death  of  the  father,  the  means 
of  subsistence  for  so  large  a family  were  not 
abundant ; but  this  was  in  part  supplied  by 
the  care  and  prudence  of  the  mother  in 
managing  her  affairs.  Skelton  was  thus  still 
kept  at  the  grammar-school ; and  though  his 
parts  did  not  seem  quick  or  retentive,  his 
diligence  and  zeal  enabled  him  to  overcome 
every  obstacle.  When  he  was  at  a loss  for 
candles  to  read  at  night,  which  frequently 
happened,  he  made  use  of  furze,  which  he 
gathered  for  the  purpose,  and  throwing  it 
piece  by  piece  upon  the  fire,  read  by  the 
glimmering  light.  Such  was  the  expedient 
suggested  by  his  ardent  desire  for  learning. 
He  liked  to  tell  in  after  days,  that  when  he 
was  at  school,  he  and  some  of  his  school- 
fellows, who  were  also  remarkably  studious, 
used  to  meet  together  in  the  fields,  and  ex- 
amine each  other  most  strictly  for  half-pence. 
He  who  could  not  answer  the  question  pro- 
posed was  forced  to  give  a half-penny  to  the 
boy  who  examined  him ; and  this  made  them 
prepare  themselves  with  great  care,  for  half- 
pence were  scarce  in  those  days. 

On  leaving  school,  Philip  entered  as  sizar 
at  Dublin  University.  He  there  applied 
himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  studies  of 
the  place,  and  acquired  the  reputation  of  a 
good  scholar.  He  also  cultivated  an  ac- 
quaintance with  what  are  called  “ the  manly 
exercises;”  and,  excelling  himself  in  con- 
versation, he  even  thus  early  evinced  that 
fondness  for  congenial  society  which  charac- 
terized the  whole  of  his  long  life.  And 
here  it  may  be  remarked  that  he  became  a 
tall,  handsome,  and  powerful  man, — capable 
of  feats  of  strength  which  few  others  durst 
attempt.  The  provost  of  the  University  in 
those  days  exacted  great  servility  from  the 
students ; and  Philip’s  indisposition  to  ren- 
der this,  soon  made  the  reigning  provost 
his  enemy.  On  one  occasion  he  accused  the 
youth  of  being  a Jacobite;  and,  without 
heeding  Skelton’s  firm  but  respectful  denial, 


he  said  to  him,  “Child,  I’ll  ruin  you  for 
ever!”  “Will  you  ruin  my  soul,  Sir?” 
Skelton  replied.  “No,”  he  said;  “but  I’ll 
ruin  you  in  the  college  here.”  “ 0,  Sir,” 
Philip  observed,  “ that  is  but  a short  ‘ for 
ever.’  ” 

The  same  year  in  which  he  took  his  de- 
gree of  B.  A.,  being  then  at  home,  in  the 
parish  of  Derriaghy,  a remarkable  circum- 
stance occurred,  which  he  ever  after  regarded 
as  an  instance  of  the  Divine  judgment.  He 
was  then  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  since 
he  was  eight  years  old,  he  had  never  once 
omitted,  morning  or  evening,  to  offer  up  his 
prayers  to  God,  until  one  morning  two  or 
three  of  his  companions  broke  in  upon  him, 
while  he  was  in  bed,  and  carried  him  off  with 
them  “ to  play  long-bullets.”  While  they 
were  engaged  in  this  exercise,  a three-pound 
ball,  thrown  by  one  of  his  companions,  hit  a 
stone,  and  leaping  back  struck  him  above  the 
left  eye,  flattening  the  projecting  part  of  the 
skull.  He  fell  to  the  ground  as  one  dead, 
and  was  taken  to  the  house  of  a woman  who 
knew  something  of  surgery : she  stitched  the 
wound  in  five  different  places,  and  kept  him 
for  some  time  at  her  house.  A small 
splinter  of  bone  came  away  from  the  skull 
before  he  quite  recovered;  and  he  always 
considered  that  an  originally  excellent  con- 
stitution had  been  much  shattered  by  this  hurt. 
Connecting  this  circumstance  with  the  fact 
that  for  this  morning  only,  during  so  many 
years,  had  he  omitted  prayer  to  God,  he  always 
regarded  it  reverently  as  a warning  judgment, 
and  special  providence  towards  him. 

Not  long  after  this  (in  1729)  he  entered 
the  University,  on  a nomination  to  the  curacy 
of  Newton  Butler,  in  the  county  of  Fer- 
managh ; but  this  did  not  prove  a congenial 
sphere,  and  two  or  three  years  after  we  find 
him  in  another  curacy  at  Monaghan,  where 
he  was  enabled  to  give  full  scope  to  his  ardent 
longings  for  ministerial  usefulness.  “ His 
longings,”  says  his  biographer,  “were  all 
spiritual,  and  he  only  desired  an  opportunity 
of  being  more  extensively  useful:  for  long 
ago,  he  had  fixed  his  thoughts  upon  the 
rewards  of  a better  world  than  the  present.” 

He  entered  upon  the  cure  of  Monaghan 
with  that  eager  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls, 
which  a warm  sense  of  duty  only  could  in- 
spire. He  deeply  felt  the  obligations  imposed 
upon  him.  Well  assured  that  he  must  be 
accountable  hereafter  for  his  discharge  of  the 
awful  trust  committed  to  him,  he  resolved 
to  act  as  one  whose  hopes  and  fears  were 
placed  beyond  the  grave.  He  gave  up  all 
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his  thoughts  and  all  his  time  to  the  instruction 
of  the  people.  Their  spiritual  and  temporal 
welfare  was  the  sole  object  of  his  cares.  He 
laboured  earnestly  in  the  ministry ; he  visited 
the  parishioners  from  house  to  house,  without 
distinction  of  sect ; he  conversed  with  them 
freely,  striving  to  mingle  entertainment  with 
instruction.  The  children  he  catechised  every 
Sunday  evening  in  the  church ; and  when  they 
became  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
original  catechism,  he  made  them  learn  the 
proof  catechism,  which  confirms  and  illus- 
trates the  doctrines  of  the  other  by  texts  of 
Scripture.  On  a particular  evening  in  the 
week,  which  he  appointed,  he  invited  people 
of  every  age  to  his  lodging,  that  he  might 
instruct  them  in  religion.  By  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  these  various  labours,  the  objects 
of  his  care  became  so  well  grounded  in  re- 
ligious knowledge,  that  it  used  to  be  said 
that  the  children  of  Monaghan  knew  more  of 
religion  than  the  adults  in  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes. 

In  the  pulpit  Mr.  Skelton  displayed  that 
strong  and  manly  eloquence  which  arrests 
the  attention  of  the  hearers.  “ He'explained 
to  them,”  says  his  biographer,  “in  plain  and 
powerful  language,  the  threats  and  promises 
of  the  Gospel ; he  declared  to  them  the  in- 
dispensable conditions  of  salvation ; he  placed, 
like  a faithful  servant  of  the  Lord,  heaven 
and  hell  before  their  eyes,  and  left  them  to 
make  their  choice  for  themselves.”  His 
large,  gigantic  size,  his  strong  expressive 
action,  his  clear  distinct  delivery,  his  power 
of  changing  the  tones  of  his  voice  and  the 
features  of  his  face,  to  suit  his  purpose,  and 
above  all  the  sincerity  of  his  heart,  made  an 
irresistible  impression  upon  his  hearers. 
They  were  insensibly  carried  away  with 
him, — they  were  astonished, — they  were  con- 
vinced. 

His  life  was  entirely  conformable  to  his 
preaching.  “ It  was  a pattern  of  every  virtue, 
being  decorated  with  piety,  chastity,  humility, 
and  charity.”  Eor  this  last  amiable  quality, 
he  was  during  all  his  life  most  eminently 
distinguished.  At  this  time  his  curacy 
afforded  him  a fixed  salary  of  forty  pounds  a 
year, — equal  perhaps  to  about  twice  the 
sum  at  the  present  day.  This  income  may 
seem  but  barely  sufficient  for  the  mere  sub- 
sistence of  a clergyman.  Yet,  with  it  Mr. 
Skelton  contrived  to  do  wonders.  He  dis- 
bursed the  greater  part  of  it  among  the  poor 
of  his  flock,  and  scarcely  allowed  himself 
even  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  avoided  all 
Unnecessary  expenses,  accounting  himself 


answerable  to  God  for  every  penny  he  spent. 
And  yet,  with  all  this,  he  contrived,  after 
paying  his  board  and  lodging,  to  present  his 
mother  with  ten  pounds  a year,  towards  the 
support  of  herself  and  children.  He  visited 
her  annually  at  Christmas,  and  then  gave  her 
this  sum  in  return  for  a pair  of  stockings  of 
her  own  knitting. 

Eighteen  years  he  pursued  this  course, 
with  manifest  advantage  to  the  parish,  and, 
doubtless,  with  corresponding  blessing  to  his 
own  soul. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  period  he  had 
finished  his  important  work,  “ Deism  Revealed ,” 
and  made  a journey  to  London  to  arrange 
for  its  publication.  On  his  arrival  in  London, 
he  took  his  manuscript  to  Andrew  Millar,  the 
bookseller,  to  learn  if  he  would  publish  it,  and 
print  it  at  his  own  expense.  Millar  requested 
that  he  would  leave  it  a day  or  two,  and  he 
would  get  a gentleman  of  great  abilities  to 
examine  it,  and  judge  if  the  sale  would  quit 
the  cost  of  printing.  This  “gentleman  of 
great  abilities,”  who  sat  in  judgment  upon 
“ Deism  Revealed,”  was  no  other  than  David 
Hume,  the  infidel.  He  came,  it  seems,  to 
Andrew  Millar’s  shop,  took  the  manuscript 
into  a back  parlour,  examined  it  here  and 
there  for  about  an  hour,  and  then  said  to 
Andrew,  “ Print.”  This  is  a remarkable 
incident,  and  reminds  one  of  the  parallel  fact, 
that  Dr.  Reid’s  attack  on  the  ideal  theory,  was 
examined  by  Hume,  and  received  his  com- 
mendation before  it  went  into  print. 

The  publisher  allowed  the  author  a large 
number  of  copies  of  the  work  for  the  manu- 
script ; and  these  he  readily  disposed  of 
among  the  citizens;  for,  during  his  stay  in 
London,  he  acquired  great  reputation  as  a 
preacher,  and  the  churches  in  which  he 
preached  were  crowded  by  attentive  hearers. 
“The  citizens  of  London,”  he  said  himself, 
with  some  simplicity,  “ were,  at  that  time, 
excellent  men,  and  admirable  judges  of  preach- 
ing.” In  this  way  he  made  about  two  hun- 
dred pounds  by  his  work,  some  of  his  ad- 
mirers taking  several  copies  off  his  hands. 
Having  this  money  at  command,  Skelton 
spent  great  part  of  his  time  in  going  about 
the  city,  purchasing  books  at  a cheap  rate; 
and  thus,  at  the  cost  of  nearly  all  the  money, 
except  just  enough  to  take  him  home  again, 
became  the  possessor  of  “ a good  library  for  a 
curate,”  though  not  perhaps  so  good  a library 
as  might  now  be  had  for  the  same  money ; for 
among  many  things  that  have  become  far 
dearer,  books  have  become  nrach  cheaper  than 
they  were  in  those  days. 
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“ Deism  Revealed”  acquired  a high  reputa- 
tion, and  a second  edition  was  called  for  in 
less  than  a year.  It  is  reported,  that  soon 
after  its  appearance,  the  Bishop  of  Clogher, 
happening  to  be  in  company  with  Dr.  Sher- 
lock, Bishop  of  London,  the  latter  asked  him 
if  he  knew  the  author  of  this  book.  “ O, 
yes,”  he  answered,  carelessly ; “ he  has  been 
a curate  in  my  diocese  these  twenty  years.” 
“ More  shame  for  your  lordship,”  replied 
Sherlock,  “to  let  a man  of  his  merit  continue 
so  long  a curate  in  your  diocese.” 

In  fact,  not  long  after  his  return  to  Ireland 
with  his  precious  cargo  of  books,  the  Bishop 
of  Clogher  did  give  him  the  living  of  Pettigo, 
in  Fermanagh,  a parish  fifteen  miles  long,  and 
ten  broad ; but  it  yielded  no  larger  income 
than  two  hundred  pounds  a year.  This, 
however,  was  wealth  to  one  who  had  so  long 
been 

“ Passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a year.” 

He  found  his  parishioners  sunk  into  a state 
of  such  profound  and  barbarous  ignorance, 
though  many  of  them  were  nominally  Pro- 
testants, that  he  declared  they  knew  no  more 
of  the  Gospel  than  the  Indians  of  America  ; 
so  that  he  might  regard  himself  as  a Mis- 
sionary sent  to  convert  them  to  Christianity. 
In  this  vocation  he  laboured  diligently,  pur- 
suing much  the  same  course  as  in  his  curacy, 
but  with  greater  labour  and  travel,  the  parish 
being  so  much  larger.  The  demands  upon 
his  enlarged  income  were  increased  in  propor- 
tion. In  Pettigo  the  greater  number  of  the 
inhabitants  were  poor  Catholics,  living  in 
wretched  hovels,  among  barren  rocks *and 
heath;  among  whom  there  were  many  real 
objects  of  charity,  requiring  the  assistance  of 
the  humane  and  charitable.  In  such  a station 
the  benevolent  disposition  of  Mr.  Skelton 
found  full  exercise ; and  it  may  safely  be  said, 
that  no  human  breast  ever  overflowed  with 
more  genuine  charity  than  his.  « His  won- 
derful acts  of  goodness,”  says  his  enthusiastic 
biographer,  « will  be  remembered  for  ages  in 
that  remote  corner  of  the  north,  and  be  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  son  for  successive 
generations.” 

The  most  striking  instance  of  this  occurred 
during  one  of  those  dreadful  famines  with 
which  Ireland  has,  even  to  our  own  day,  been 
almost  periodically  visited.  Such  a dearth 
occurred  in  1757;  and  the  effects  of  it  were 
felt  most  severely  in  the  rough  and  barren 
lands  of  Pettigo.  Mr.  Skelton  then  went 
out  into  the  country  to  ascertain  the  real 
state  of  the  poor;  and  travelled  from  cot- 


tage to  cottage,  over  mountain,  rock,  and 
heath.  He  was  then  a witness  to  many 
scenes  of  sorrow,  deeply  felt  by  his  tender 
and  sympathising  soul.  In  one  cabin  he 
found  the  people  eating  boiled  “prushia”* 
by  itself,  for  breakfast,  and  tasted  this  sorry 
food,  which  seemed  nauseous  to  him.  But 
the  next  morning  he  gave  orders  to  have 
prushia  gathered  and  boiled  for  his  own 
breakfast,  that  he  might  live  on  the  same 
sort  of  food  as  the  poor.  He  ate  this  one  or 
two  days ; but  at  last,  his  stomach  revolting 
against  it,  he  set  off  immediately  for  Bally- 
shannon  to  buy  oatmeal  for  them,  and  brought 
thence,  with  all  speed,  as  much  as  appeased 
the  hunger  of  some  of  them.  He  also  en- 
trusted a person  with  money,  that  he  might 
go  through  the  parish  and  distribute  it  among 
those  who  were  in  great  distress.  By  this  sup- 
ply many  of  the  poor  who  were  so  weak  with 
hunger  that  they  could  not  rise  out  of  their 
beds,  speedily  grew  so  strong  as  to  be  able  to- 
get  up.  Having  thus  afforded  present  relief, 
the  good  rector  journeyed  to  Ballyshayes,  in 
the  county  of  Cavan,  where  oatmeal  was 
selling  at  a cheaper  rate  than  nearer  home, 
and  bought  up  a large  quantity  for  the  use  of 
"his  people ; and  then,  having  personally  inves- 
tigated their  degrees  of  want,  he  distributed 
as  every  one  had  real  need, — giving  to  some 
a peck,  to  others  more,  and  allowing  some 
who  could  afford  to  pay  a little,  to  pur- 
chase at  about  half  the  value.  He  thus, 
like  his  Great  Master,  went  about  doing 
good. 

One  day,  whefi  he  was  travelling  on  this 
business  through  the  country,  he  came  to  a 
lonely  cottage  in  the  mountains,  where  he 
found  a woman  lying  in  childbed,  with  a 
number  of  children  about  her.  All  she  had, 
in  her  weak,  helpless  condition,  to  keep  her- 
self and  her  children  alive,  was  blood  and 
sorrel  boiled  up  together.  The  blood,  her 
husband,  who  was  a herdsman,  took  from 
the  cattle  under  his  care,  for  he  had  none  of 
his  own.  This  is  said  to  have  been  a usual 
sort  of  food  in  that  country,  in  times  of 
scarcity,  for  they  bled  the  cows  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  thus  the  same  animal  often  afforded 
both  milk  and  blood.  We  find  that  Bishop 
Gleig,  in  his  edition  of  Stackhouse’s  “History 
of  the  Bible,”  mentions  the  same  revolting 
custom,  as  subsisting  “ not  many  years  ago,” 
in  the  highlands  of  Scotland ; and  regards  it  as 
illustrating  the  ancient  usages  in  the  employ- 
ment of  blood  for  food,  which  are  interdicted 

* A weed  with  a yellow  flower,  that  grows  in 
corn-fields. 
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in  botli  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments. 
Leviticus  vii.  26 ; Acts  xv.  20. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Skelton,  and  one 
James  Good,  “ a strong  man,”  undertook  to 
regulate  the  Pettigo  market  on  a Monday,  to 
prevent  the  meal  that  was  brought  for  sale 
from  being  seized  by  force  by  the  people  of 
the  neighbouring  parishes,  made  desperate  by 
hunger.  The  two,  covered  with  flour,  posted 
themselves  among  the  meal-sacks,  each  armed 
with  a huge  club,  and  presenting  a most 
formidable  aspect  to  intending  depredators. 
By  his  rigorous  measures,  and  his  discreet 
but  boundless  liberality,  Mr.  Skelton  was 
tolerably  successful  in  keeping  his  people 
alive.  But,  at  length,  his  means  were  utterly 
exhausted ; and  he  knew  that  the  dearth 
must  continue  many  weeks  more,  before  the 
new  crop  could  afford  relief.  The  apprehen- 
sion that  he  should  see  them  perish,  after 
having  kept  them  alive  so  long,  drove  him  to 
his  last  resource ; — and  the  sacrifice  which  it 
involved  will  be  keenly  appreciated  by  every 
minister  and  every  educated  man ; especially 
when  he  reflects,  that  at  Pettigo  the  rector 
was  cut  off  from  all  congenial  intercourse. 
He  used  to  call  it  his  Siberia,  and  to  say, 
that  he  was  banished  from  all  civilized  life. 
He  was  often,  in  after  life,  heard  to  declare, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  ride  seven  miles  before 
he  could  meet  with  a person  of  common 
sense  to  converse  with  ! His  highly-prized 
books  were,  therefore,  the  only  real  com- 
panions of  his  many  solitary  hours;  and 
these  he  now  resolved  to  sell,  in  order  to  find 
means  of  relieving  the  wants  of  his  flock. 
He,  therefore,  sent  them  off  to  Dublin  to  be 
sold,  where  they  were  forthwith  advertised  for 
sale ; but  as  purchasers  were  tardy,  and  the 
■wants  of  the  poor  very  urgent,  the  bookseller 
to  whom  they  were  consigned,  bought  them 
himself  for  eighty  pounds.  It  happened  that 
the  advertisement  attracted  the  attention  of 
two  ladies,  who,  guessing  the  reason  for  this 
sacrifice,  sent  him  fifty  pounds,  requesting 
him  to  keep  his  books,  and  relieve  his  poor 
with  the  money.  However,  with  many  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude,  he  informed  these  good 
ladies  that  he  had  dedicated  his  books  to 
God,  and  they  must  be  sold.  Consequently, 
their  contribution,  with  the  money  he  obtained 
for  the  books,  were  both  applied  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor. 

“ Such,”  says  the  biographer,  “ were  the 
exertions  and  extraordinary  charities  of  this 
exemplary  clergyman  for  the  preservation  of 
his  poor  parishioners.  He  was,  indeed,  like 
an  angel  sent  down  to  visit  them  in  their 


distress.  A few  such  primitive  apostolic 
Christians  in  this  kingdom,  might  almost  be 
sufficient  to  avert  the  Divine  judgment,  which 
God  knows  how  soon  may  overtake  us  for 
our  sins.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


PASTORAL  VISITS* 


“Edward,”  said  Henry,  “do  let  me  go 
with  you  to  see  your  sick  people.” 

“ If  you  have  any  particular  fancy  for  it, 
you  may,  Henry ; at  least,  into  those  houses 
where  there  is  no  infectious  disease.” 

« Why ! do  you  visit  people  who  have  in- 
fectious diseases?” 

“ Of  course  I do.” 

“ Are  you  not  afraid  of  taking  the  infec- 


tion ?” 

“We  were  talking  just  now  of  Providence. 
If  I,  from  fear  of  infection,  avoided ' visiting- 
persons  whose  maladies  are  of  that  nature,  I 
should  plainly  show  that  I have  not  the  faith 
in  God’s  providence  that  I profess  to  have’ 

“ But  is  there  not  such  a thing  as  tempting 
Providence  ?” 


“ There  is : but  when  we  go  into  circum- 
stances of  danger  in  performing  our  duties  to 
God  and  man,  we  may  expect  and  count  upon 
God’s  watchful  care ; besides  this,  I believe 
implicitly  that  my  time  and  manner  of  death 
are  already  determined  upon  by  God,  and 
that  nothing  can  have  power  over  me  until 


that  time  arrive.” 

“And  yet,  Edward,  persons,  and  clergymen 
too,  do  take  infectious  diseases  and  die.” 

« They  do,  Henry ; and  they  account  for  it 
in  the  language  of  one  of  old, 1 It  is  the  Lord, 
let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good!’” 

“ Do  you  make  use  of  precautions  before 
entering  houses  where  there  are  infectious 
diseases  ? ” 

“ Invariably.” 

“Why  so,  if,  as  you  say,  you  ain  so  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  Gods  care? 

- « Because  God  requires  us,  in  things  spiri- 
tual as  well  as  temporal,  to  make  use  of  all 
the  means  afforded  us  for  either  strengthen- 
ing the  soul  or  preserving  the  body.  If  I 
were  ill,  I would  send  for  the  doctor,  although 
perfectly  aware  that  my  cure  would  rest  m 
God’s  hands  alone.  I preach  the  Gospel 
every  Sunday,  and  visit  during  the  week; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I know  that  Paul 
may  plant,  and  Apollos  may  water,  but  it  is 

* Taken,  by  permission,  from  “ The  Unseen 
Hand,”  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  J.  Ram,  M.A.  Bath  : 
Binns  and  Goodwin,  1853.  , 
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God  alone  that  giveth  the  increase.’  And 
now  we  must  go.” 

The  cousins  proceeded  for  some  little  dis- 
tance along  the  main  street,  in  which  Stan- 
hope’s lodgings  were  situated,  and  then, 
turning  to  the  left,  they  entered  a rather 
narrow  by-street ; along  this  they  proceeded 
for  about  a hundred  yards,  and  turning  again 
to  the  left,  they  entered  a square  court,  sur- 
rounded by  wretched-looking  houses,  in  a far- 
gone  state  of  dilapidation;  one  or  two  of 
them,  indeed,  being  so  much  out  of  repair, 
that  at  first  sight  they  appeared  perfectly 
uninhabitable.  To  one  of  these  latter  houses, 
however,  Edward  bent  his  steps,  and  motion- 
ing Henry  to  follow  him,  he  began  to  ascend, 
with  considerable  caution,  the  ricketty  stair- 
case. As  they  reached  the  top  of  the  second 
flight,  they  were  met  by  a man  of  respect- 
able appearance,  dressed  in  a simple  suit  of 
black,  and  carrying  under  his  arm  a book 
which  looked  like  a well-used  Bible.  Edward 
accosted  him. 

“ How  is  he  to-day,  Wykes  ? ” 

“ Almost  gone,  Sir.  Mortification  has  set 
in,  and  will  soon  reach  a vital  part.” 

“ And  how  about  his  soul  ? ” 

Wykes  shook  his  head  mournfully,  and 
proceeded  down  the  staircase,  at  the  same 
time  giving  vent  to  a deep  sigh. 

“ Who  is  that,  Edward  ? ” 

“ Our  Scripture-reader.” 

They  entered  the  room,  which,  although 
of  considerable  size,  felt  hot,  close,  and  heavy. 
A bed  and  an  old  box  were  the  only  articles 
of  furniture  it  contained.  Upon  the  bed  lay 
what  at  first  sight  appeared  to  be  a mass  of 
filthy  rags,  but  upon  their  entrance  it  showed 
symptoms  of  life.  They  drew  near  the 
miserable  pallet,  and  Henry  gazed  upon  the 
most  wretched  object,  without  exception, 
that  he  had  ever  seen.  The  face  was  that 
of  a man  in  extreme  old  age,  though,  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  features  were  con- 
cealed with  matted  hair  and  filth,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  discern  the  form  or 
expression  of  his  countenance.  The  clothes 
which  he  had  worn  before  he  took  to  his 
bed,  two  days  before,  were  still  upon  him, 
and  no  power  would  induce  him  to  have  them 
removed.  The  only  signs  of  comfort  about 
him  were  two  warm  blankets  sent  to  him 
from  the  clothing  club  of  the  parish.  He 
turned  his  head,  and  fixed  his  eye  upon 
Edward. 

“Do  not  you  know  who  I am,  John?” 
“Eh? — No. — Yes  I do;  it’s  the  minister, 
ain’t  it  ? ” - 


“ ’Tis,  John:  how  are  you  to-day?” 

“ How  am  I ? look  here ! ” 

And  he  with  his  right  hand  removed  the 
covering  from  his  left,  exposing  to  view  a 
hand  .and  arm  in  the  last  state  of  mortifi- 
cation, fearful  to  see : Henry  almost  sickened 
at  the  sight. 

“ Now  I think  you  know  how  I am,  don’t 
you?”  he  continued.  “And  the  doctor, 

him,  might  have  stopped  it  if  he’d  come 

in  time.  May  the  ” 

“ Hush,  hush ! poor  old  man ; curse  not 
in  what  may  be  your  last  hour  here  on  earth : 
— think  of  yourself,  your  soul  that  can  never 
die,  and  must  live  either  in  heaven  or  hell 
for  ever.” 

“ He’d  have  gone  to  a rich  man,  who  could 
have1  paid  him  for  the  job,  fast  enough;  but 
it’s  not  likely  he’d  hurry  himself  to  come  to 
the  likes  of  me:  hundreds  such  as  me  may 
die  for  all  he  cares,  so  long  as  he  gets  his 
guineas  from  the  rich.” 

“ Will  you  listen  to  me,  my  poor  friend, 
while  I say  a word  to  you  ? ” 

“ Yes,  I’ll  listen  to  you, — you’re  a gentle- 
man, and  a minister,  and  you  speak  kindly 
to  me ; yes,  I’ll  listen  to  you.” 

“ ‘ The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.’  ” 
“We  must  all  do  that.” 

“ { The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell, 
and  all  the  people  that  forget  God.’  ” 

“And  a many  of  them  there  will  be: 
I’ve  been  bad  enough,  but  no  worse  than 
most.” 

“ ‘ And  in  hell  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being 
in  torment.’  ” 

“Ay,  and  there’s  many  has  torments  on 
earth,  God  help  ’em ! ” 

“ Amen.  God  help  them.” 

“ O,  my  poor  arm  hurts  me  so  bad.  I 
can  hardly  bear  it ! ” 

“ How,  then,  could  you  bear  the  pains  of 
hell?” 

“ God  knows,  Sir,  I don’t.” 

“ Nor  I.  Why  not  try  to  escape  it  ? ” 

“ Escape  it ! I hope  I’m  not  going  there. 
I hope  God’ll  be  merciful  to  me.” 

“Not  when  you  refuse  to  'feten  to  His 
offers  of  mercy,  as  you  did  the  other  day ; not 
when  you  wilfully  blaspheme  God’s  name, 
and  pray  for  the  damnation  of  your  fellow- 
creatures  ; not  when  you  think  that  you  may 
continue  to  the  last  in  open  wickedness.  You 
know  that  you  are  at  this  moment  guilty 
before  God  because  of  these  very  sins,  and 
how  can  you  expect  mercy?” 

“ I don’t  know,  I don’t  know ! I’m  a poor 
scholar ; the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me ! ” 
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“ Do  you  really  want  mercy  ? — would  you 
be  glad  to  get  it  ?” 

Ay,  that  I would ! for  if  what  you  say  is 
true,  nothing  but  mercy  will  do  for  me.  O, 
my  poor  arm!  if  that  doctor  had  come,  it 
might  have  been  all  right  now ! ” 

“ Think  not  of  the  doctor,  or  your  aim, 
now,  my  poor  old  man ; think  of  your  soul, — 
of  death, — of  what  comes  after  death!  O, 
if  you  wish  for  mercy, — for  salvation,  pray 
for  forgiveness  to  that  Saviour  whose  name 
is  Jesus, — who  died  upon  the  cross  for  you, — 
who  is  not  willing  that  you  should  perish, — 
who,  even  now,  will  save  you  if  you  go  to 
Him. — who  bore  the  punishment  that  you 
and  I deserve, — and  who  has  said, 1 Him  that 
cometh  unto  me,  I will  in  no  wise  cast  out.’ 
You  are  a vile,  guilty  sinner,  but  1 the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin.’  O 
go  to  him  now,  and  seek  for  the  pardon  you 
want  so  much.  Shall  I pray  with  you  ?” 

“ Yes,  Sir,  do ; and  thank  you.” 

The  prayer  was  a powerful  one, — powerful 
in  its  simplicity;  a solemn  earnestness,  too, 
that  mingled  with  what  amounted,  at  times, 
to  an  almost  impassioned  pleading  with  God 
in  the  poor  man’s  behalf,  almost  overcame 
Henry.  He  had  never  heard  anything  like 
it  before,  and  it  penetrated  to  his  soul.  The 
prayer  was  ended.  Henry  for  a moment 
thought  that  the  poor  man’s  eye  was  raised 
upwards,  and  that  his  lips  moved. 

“ Lord  have  mercy  upon  me ! ” he  said,  as 
Edward  rose  from  his  knees,  “ and  God  bless 
you.” 

Edward  bent  down,  and  said  something  in 
so  low  a voice,  as  to  be  inaudible  to  Henry. 
The  old  man  exclaimed,  “ I will,  I will.” 
That  night  he  died.  And  three  days  after- 
wards, as  Edward  Stanhope  stood  beside  the 
grave  into  which  had  just  been  lowered  the 
coffin  that  contained  his  poor  remains,  he  laid 
a stroug  emphasis  ou  one  word  that  occurred 
in  the  Burial  Service : — “ As  our  hope  is,  this 
our  brother  doth.” 

Leaving  the  court,  they  now  proceeded 
along  the  narrow  by-lane  into  which  they 
had  entered  on  leaving  the  main  street. 
Neither  of  them  spoke  until  Edward,  knocking 
gently  at  the  door  of  a cleanly  little  dwelling, 
said  to  Henry — 

“ I will  now  introduce  you  to  a somewhat 
different  scene  from  the  last.” 

The  door  was  quickly  opened  by  a neat- 
looking elderly  woman,  who  smiled  and 
courtesied  on  seeing  “ the  minister.” 

“How  is  Sally  to-day?” 

“Well,  Sir,  she’s  much  as  usual;  she  don’t 


differ  much  one  day  from  another.  Come  in, 
Sir,  and  I’ll  tell  her  you’re  here;  she’ll  be 
glad  to  see  you.” 

“ Tell  her,”  said  Edward,  “ that  I have  a 
friend  with  me  to-day,  and  ask  her  if  I may 
bring  him  in.” 

A message  was  returned,  that  Sally  would 
be  glad  to  receive  both  the  minister  and  his 
friend. 

They  entered  a small  bed-room,  beautifully 
neat  and  clean,  and  comfortably  though  very 
plainly  furnished.  Sally  was  reclining  upon 
the  bed,  her  back  supported  by  a large  pillow. 
She  appeared  to  be  about  forty  years  of  age, 
and  extremely  delicate.  It  was  not  until 
Henry  had  been  in  the  room  two  or  three 
minutes,  that  he  discovered  that  she  was 
quite  blind. 

“ It  is  long  since  you’ve  been  here,  Sir,” 
she  said : “ I began  to  wonder  a little,  when 
yesterday  passed  over  and  you  did  not  come.” 

“ I have  been  very  busy,  Sally ; there  are 
many  on  my  sick-list,  and  some  that  require 
more  attention  than  you  do.” 

“Ah,  Sir,”  she  replied,  I often  think  I 
want  more  attention  than  others,  for  I am  so 
changeable ; sometimes  I feel  a little  warmth 
and  love  to  my  dear  Saviour,  but  then  again, 
I am  often  so  cold,  and  dead,  and  lifeless,  and 
my  poor  heart  feels  like  a stone.” 

“And  must  not  every  child  of  God  say  the 
same  thing,  Sally?  I believe  there  is  no  one, 
no  matter  how  far  advanced  in  the  Christian 
life,  who  does  not  at  times  experience  these 
painful  changes.” 

“ Perhaps  so,  Sir : I have  so  often  to  make 
use  of  that  prayer,  ‘My  soul  cleaveth  unto 
the  dust,  quicken  thou  me  according  unto 
thy  word.’” 

“ Sally,  I have  a friend  here  to-day,  and  I 
want  you,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  (that 
you  may  not  tire  yourself,)  to  tell  him  some- 
thing of  your  past  life.” 

She  smiled,  and  turning  her  sightless  eye- 
balls in  the  direction  of  the  part  of  the  room 
where  Henry  was  standing,  thus  briefly  gave 
him  the  particulars  of  her  life. 

“ I was  brought  up,  Sir,  by  kind  parents, 
who  endeavoured  to  train  me  up  in  the 
way  I should  go;  and  when  I was  eight 
years  old  I was  sent  to  the  Sunday-school. 
It  was  not  then  like  what  people  tell  me  it 
is  now ; but  still  the  Bible  was  taught  there, 
and  occasionally  explained  to  us  on  a Sunday 
afternoon  by  the  minister.  I remained 
there,  off  and  on,  until  I was  sixteen  years  of 
age ; by  which  time,  having  a good  memory, 
I had  learned  a deal  of  Scripture,  and  in 
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such  a way,  too,  that  I could  not  easily 
forget  it.  I knew  a great  many  hymns,  too, 
off  by  heart ; though  indeed  when  I left  school 
I can’t  say  that  I had  much  real  religion,  for 
I did  not  think  that  I was  a sinner  at  all,  and 
was  as  proud  as  possible  because  I never  got 
into  scrapes,  and  could  say  verses  and  hymns 
better  than  any  girl  in  the  Sunday-school. 
O,  dear,  dear,  how  little  I had  to  be  proud 
of!  Well,  Sir,  I went  to  service,  and  did 
well  enough  in  my  place ; and  my  master  and 
mistress  praised  me,  and  I think  this  made 
me  prouder.  I remained  there  for  four  years, 
when  suddenly  a blow  came  upon  me  that  I 
never  recovered  to  * this  day : I lost  the  use 
of  my  limbs,  and  was  sent  home  a cripple. 
I felt  the  affliction  terribly;  and,  proud  girl 
that  I was,  I dared  to  quarrel  with  my 
Maker  because  he  had  laid  his  hand  upon 
me.  I fretted  and  vexed  myself  because  I 
could  not  go  about  as  usual ; and  when  I saw 
that  the  doctors  gave  up  my  case  as  incurable, 
I began  to  get  quite  despairing  like,  and  some- 
times wished  that  I had  never  been  bom. 
Three  years  passed  away  in  this  manner ; and 
although  I had  begun  to  get  accustomed  to 
my  state,  still  I was  more  or  less  fretful,  and 
full  of  murmuring. 

“ And  now,  in  his  love  and  kindness,  the 
Lord  was  merciful  to  me,  for  he  took  away 
my  eye-sight.  Yes,  Sir,  that  was  the  greatest 
mercy  I ever  received  from  God  in  my  whole 
life.  Por  a time  I was  crushed,  and  I may 
say  broken-hearted,  because  I could  neither 
walk  nor  see ; I could  do  nothing  but  think. 
And  I thought  and  I thought  all  the  day, 
and  sometimes  all  the  night.  One  night,  in 
particular,  I lay  awake,  and  I began  to  re- 
flect on  death.  I thought  if  I was  to  die  that 
hour,  what  would  become  of  me  ? Would  I go 
to  heaven  1 — was  I fit  to  go  ? My  conscience 
said,  ‘No,  you  are  not.’  But,  thought  I,  I 
have  lived  a very  good  life;  why  should  I 
fear  1 I have  n’t  broken  the  Ten  Command- 
ments that  I know  of, — and  I have  done  my 
duty.  But  then,  Sir,  a text  came  across  my 
mind  that  made  me  quite  start  in  my  bed; 
for  it  told  me  that  not  only  the  wicked  shall 
be  ‘turned  into  hell,’  but  the  people  that 
‘forget  God.’  Then,  said  I,  I would  surely 
go  to  hell,  for  I have  forgotten  God : I have 
neglected  to  pray ; and  when  I could  see,  I 
neglected  to  read  my  Bible ; and  since  I have 
lost  the  use  of  my  limbs,  I have  been  fretting 
and  murmuring  against  God.  And  now,  Sir, 
many  sins  that  I had  committed  came  up 
fresh  into  my  mind, — sins  that  I had  never 
asked  pardon  for,  and  that  I had  forgotten. 


These  seemed  to  increase  terribly  in  number, 
till  they  pressed  so  heavily  upon  my  mind  that 
I was  in  awful  distress,  and  many  texts  that 
I had  learned  long  before  came  crowding 
into  my  thoughts ; but  they  were  all  about 
God’s  wrath,  and  the  punishment  of  sinners. 

“For  days,  Sir,  I was  wretched;  I was 
fully  convinced  of  my  sin,  and  in  my  afflic- 
tions I thought  I saw  the  just  anger  of  God 
punishing  me  as  I deserved.  I had  been 
taught  to  pray ; and  now  I prayed  hard  for 
pardon,  but  it  seemed  as  if  I was  not  heard. 
I went  on,  however,  because  I remembered  a 
passage  of  Scripture  which  says,  ‘ Men  ought 
always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint.’  And  O, 
Sir,  one  day — I never  shall  forget  it — a text 
came  into  my  mind  that  I had  learned  many 
years  before  for  my  teaeher,  and  all  at  once 
it  seemed  to  fill  me  with  comfort,  and  joy, 
and  thankfulness : — ‘ For  the  mountains  shall 
depart,  and  the  hills  be  removed;  but  my 
kindness  shall  not  depart  from  thee,  neither 
shall  the  covenant  of  my  peace  be  removed, 
saith  the  Lord  that  hath  mercy  on  thee.’ 
(Isaiah  liv.  10.)  It  was  the  answer  to  my 
prayer.  ‘ The  Lord  that  hath  mercy  on  thee? 
— There,  Sir,  was  the  message  of  mercy  sent 
to  me;  and  I received  it,  and  embraced  it, 
and  clung  to  it  from  that  day  to  this.  My 
whole  heart  seemed  changed  as  if  by  miracle ; 
the  texts  about  God’s  wrath  seemed  to 
vanish  away,  and  in  their  room  came,  ‘ He 
made  Him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin, 
that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of 
God  in  Him.’  ‘ Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
labour  and  are  heavy-laden,  and  I will  give 
you  rest.’  ‘ Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee,  go  in 
peace.’  ‘ There  is  therefore  now  no  condem- 
nation to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus.’ 
‘Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.’  Sir,  I needn’t 
tell  you  more : it  is  now  nineteen  years  and 
a little  more  since  that  day, — nineteen  years 
since  I have  seen  the  light  of  the  blessed  sun, 
— but  I have  had  with  me  shining  always  a 
better  light  than  his, — the  light  of  Christ, 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  who  has  redeemed 
me, with  His  precious  blood,  clothed  me  in 
His  righteousness,  comforted  me  with  his 
Spirit.  What  do  I want  more  ? ‘ I have  all 

and  abound,’  and  these  ‘ light  afflictions 
which  are  but  for  a moment,’  are  working  for 
me  ‘ a far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory.’  I think  sometimes  that  I am 
growing  weaker ; and  indeed  I can  say  that 
‘ I am  ready  to  be  offered,’  and  that  hence- 
forth I know  ‘ there  is  a crown  of  glory  laid 
up  for  me,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous 
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Judge,  sliall  give  me  at  that  day.’  And,”  she 
added,  turning  to  Edward  Stanhope  with  a 
joyful  smile,  “ not  to  me  only,  but  to  all  them 
also  that  love  His  appearing.” 

She  ceased:  and,  after  a pause  of  a few 
moments’  duration,  Edward  repeated  in  a 
slow  and  solemn  voice, — 

“ ‘And  one  of  the  elders  answered,  saying 
unto  me,  "What  are  these  which  are  arrayed 
in  white  robes'?  and  whence  came  they? 
And  I said  unto  him,  Sir,  thou  knowest. 
And  he  said  unto  me,  These  are  they  which 
came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have 
washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Therefore  are  they 
before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve  him  day 
and  night  in  his  temple ; and  He  that  sitteth 
on  the  throne  shall  dwell  among  them.  They 
shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any 
more;  neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them, 
nor  any  heat.  For  the  Lamb  which  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and 
shall  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of 
waters:  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  their  eyes.’  ” 


THE  FIELD  OF  BLOOD* 


At  the  foot  of  the  eastern  elevation  of  the 
Mountain  of  Offence,  where  it  rises  from  the 
valley,  is  pointed  out  the  Aceldama,  or  Field 
of  Blood ; said  to  be  that  purchased  by  the 
Jewish  priests  with  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
that  Judas  had  received  for  betraying  his 
Master,  but  which  he  afterwards  returned  in 
remorse.  The  transaction  is  thus  recorded 
by  the  Evangelist : — “ Then  Judas  which  had 
betrayed  him,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  con- 
demned, repented  himself,  and  brought  again 
the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  the  chief  priests 
and  elders,  saying,  I have  sinned  in  that  I 
have  betrayed  the  innocent  blood.  And  they 
said,  What  is  that  to  us?  see  thou  to  that. 
And  he  cast  down  the  pieces  of  silver  in  the 
temple,  and  departed,  and  went  and  hanged 
himself.  And  the  chief  priests  took  the 
silver  pieces,  and  said,  It  is  not  lawful  for  to 
put  them  into  the  treasury,  because  it  is  the 
price  of  blood.  And  they  took  counsel,  and 
bought  with  them  the  potter’s  field,  to  bury 

* From  Dr.  Wilde’s  “ Narrative  of  a Voyage  to 
Madeira,  Teneriffe,  and  along  the  Shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,”  a work  published  so  long  since  as 
1844,  hut  which  still  supplies  the  best  account  of 
the  spot  that  we  possess,  including,  as  it  does,  his 
peculiar  discoveries  of  “whited  sepulchres,”  and  of 
the  skulls  of  manifest  foreigners  in  the  field  which 
was  bought  “to  bury  strangers  in.”  The  original 
work  has  representations  of  the  skulls. 
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strangers  in.  Wherefore  that  field  was  called, 
The  field  of  blood,  unto  this  day.”  This  same 
transaction  is  thus  noticed  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles : — “ Now  this  man  (Judas)  pur- 
chased a field  with  the  reward  of  iniquity; 
and  falling  headlong,  he  burst  asunder  in  the 
midst,  and  all  his  bowels  gushed  out.  And 
it  was  known  unto  all  the  dwellers  at  Jeru- 
salem; insomuch  as  that  field  is  called  in 
their  proper  tongue,  Aceldama,  that  is  to  say, 
The  field  of  blood.”  This  field  still  retains 
its  name,  and  is  called  in  every  language,  and 
by  every  people  within  or  about  Jerusalem, — 
Jews,  Christians,  and  Mohammedans, — Acel- 
dama. It  is  not  far  distant  from  the  stream  of 
Gihon ; and  at  the  period  of  our  visit,  there  were 
still  the  marks  and  remains  of  bricks  and 
pottery-ware  in  the  adjoining  ravine, — a place 
likely  to  be  used  for  their  manufacture,  as  it 
contained  the  clay  suited  for  such  purposes, 
and  was  in  the  vicinity  of  a rivulet.  Toward 
the  upper  end  of  this  enclosure,  the  traveller 
is  shown,  among  the  many  wonders  to  which 
tradition,  ignorance,  and  credulity,  in  this 
country  attach  the  credence  due  only  to  his- 
toric record,  a large  square  chamber,  sunk  in  the 
earth,  partly  excavated  in  the  rock  upon  the 
side  of  the  hill,  and  partly  built  of  masonry. 
It  is  arched  at  top,  and  there  were  formerly 
on  the  outside  a number  of  small  cupolas, 
like  the  tops  of  furnaces,  with  a hole  in  the 
centre  of  each,  through  which  were  let  down 
the  dead  bodies  to  the  vault  beneath ; much 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  practised  in  Naples 
at  the  present  day.  A tradition  existed  that 
the  earth  in  the  bottom  of  this  cavern  was 
possessed  of  some  extraordinary  destructive 
or  corrosive  power ; for  it  was  said  to  com- 
pletely consume  the  bodies  thrown  into  it  in 
twenty-four  hours;  and  on  account  of  this 
supposed  quality,  ship-loads  of  it  were,  in 
former  years,  exported  from  Joppa  to  Europe. 
This  tomb  has  been  figured  in  the  rare  work 
of  Sandys,  who  described  it  in  1610.  The 
cupolas  at  top  somewhat  resembled  those  upon 
the  Roman  tomb,  represented  by  Montfau9on 
as  erected  over  the  Curiatii  at  Albano.  The 
dead  continued  to  be  interred  in  this  vault 
up  to  the  days  of  Maundrell,  who  says, 
« Looking  down  through  these  holes,  we  could 
see  many  bodies  under  several  degrees  of 
decay,  from  which  it  maybe  conjectured  that 
this  grave  does  not  make  that  quick  despatch 
with  the  corpses  committed  to  it,  which  is 
commonly  reported.”  Some  few  bodies  were 
also  to  be  seen  in  it  at  the  time  of  Dr. 
Richardson’s  visit ; but  their  condition  proved 
how  little  reliance  w'as  to  be  placed  upon  the 
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boasted  sarcophagus  properties  of  the  place. 
It  is  now  in  a state  of  complete  dilapidation ; 
one  side  is  a ruin;  the  cupolas  have  been 
demolished,  and  its  only  occupants,  when  we 
visited  it,  were  owls,  bats,  and  cockroaches. 

This  tomb  has  been  generally  described  as 
that  which  was  bought  with  the  blood-money 
that  was  returned  by  Judas  Iscariot.  It  is 
pointed  out  as  such  by  the  priests  and  guides, 
and  the  belief  in  its  identity  seems  to  have 
gained  strength  from  its  having  been  per- 
mitted to  remain  uncontradicted ; and  traveller 
after  traveller  has  repeated  the  tale,  till  it  is 
believed  by  all.  But  the  architecture,  the 
small  stones  of  which  it  is  built,  and  the  very 
mortar  with  which  they  are  connected,  all 
testify  to  the  absurdity  of  this  opinion;  and 
prove  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  coeval  with 
the  Christian  era.  It  is  of  a character  totally 
different  from  all  other  Eastern  tombs,  and 
the  similarity  in  external  appearance  to  the 
Roman,  and  in  purport  to  the  Neapolitan,  is 
very  remarkable.  A date,  however,  of  three 
centuries  later,  has  been  assigned  to  it  by 
Sandys.  “In  the  midst  whereof,”  says  he, 
when  describing  the  field,  “ a large  square 
room  was  made  by  the  mother  of  Constantine ; 
the  south  side  walled  with  the  natural  rock, 
flat  at  top,  and  equal  with  the  upper  level, 
out  of  which  rise  certain  little  cupolas  open 
in  the  midst  to  let  down  the  dead  bodies.” 

Having  heard  a rumour  of  a tomb  that  had 
been  lately  discovered  and  opened  by  the 
Arabs,  in  this  vicinity,  and  it  being  reported 
that  some  human  remains  were  found  in  it, 
I rode  out  one  evening,  during  our  sojourn  in 
Jerusalem,  to  examine  the  place.  A little 
higher  up  in  the  cliff  that  rises  from  the 
cavern  erected  by  the  Empress  Helena,  within 
the  ground  denominated  Aceldama,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  painted  chambers, 
and  that  excavation  called  the  tomb  of  Isaiah, 
some  Arabs,  when  at  work  in  the  place, 
accidentally  discovered  the  door-way  of  a tomb 
carved  out  of  the  solid  rock,  which  had  been 
concealed  by  a heap  of  rubbish,  over  which 
the  soil  had  accumulated  so  as  to  completely 
conceal  the  entrance.  Such  was  the  account 
given  to  me  by  credible  witnesses  in  Jeru- 
salem. This  entrance  at  the  time  of  our 
visit  was  still  partly  concealed  by  brambles, 
stones,  and  dirt,  so  that  but  one  half  of  the 
door-way  was  visible. 

It  represents  a Doric  pediment,  supported 
by  rude  pilasters,  with  some  remains  of  floral 
embellishments  carved  upon  the  architrave, 
such  as  I have  noticed  as  being  characteristic 
of  Hebrew  sculpture;  the  whole  hewn  out 
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of  the  rock,  from  which  it  stands  out  in 
good  relief.  The  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance connected  with  this  facade,  wTas  its 
door,  which  struck  me  the  moment  I saw  it, 
as  being  totally  different  from  that  of  any 
other  tomb  that  I had  ever  seen  or  read  of, 
except  one  at  Petia.  It  is  formed  of  a single 
slab  of  stone,  and  moves  on  horizontal  pivots 
that  run  into  sockets  cut  in  the  pilasters  at 
top,  in  the  manner  of  a swinging  hinge, 
similar  to  that  which  is  sometimes  seen  in 
the  doors  of  cottages  in  this  country.  The 
lower  part  of  it  had  been;  as  I was  informed, 
broken  off  by  the  Arabs,  in  order  to  effect  an 
entrance.  It  is  the  only  outside  door  of  a 
tomb  that  I have  ever  seen,  and  it  differs 
from  all  others  in  not  having  been  formed  for 
concealment,  or  for  being  completely  closed 
when  the  body  was  deposited  within;  but 
was  evidently  made  for  the  purpose  of  being 
opened  occasionally.  Having  entered  beneath 
this  ponderous  portal,  and  lighted  our  candles, 
we  were  greatly  surprised  to  find  ourselves 
within  a tolerably-sized  hall  of  an  oblong 
shape,  cut  with  great  precision  out  of  the 
rock,  but  without  ornament  or  adornment  of 
any  kind  whatever. 

Curious  to  relate,  the  whole  of  this  tomb 
afforded  a most  striking  illustration  of  its 
appropriateness,  to  describe  the  character  of 
self-righteous  scribes  and  pharisees,  and 
showed  the  forcible  application  of  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  Saviour  when  denouncing 
their  hypocrisy : — “Woe  unto  you,  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites : for  you  are  like  unto 
whited  walls,  sepulchres,  which,  indeed,  appear 
beautiful  outward;  but  within  are  foil  of 
dead  men’s  bones,  and  of  all  uncleanness.” 
At  the  end,  and  on  either  side  of  the  hall, 
a number  of  doors  led  into  inner  apartments. 
Each  of  these  chambers  was  a small  oblong 
crypt,  about  seven  feet  long;  on  either  side 
of  which  was  a trough  or  sarcophagus,  hewn 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  tomb  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  and  raised  about  three  feet  from  the 
floor,  and  in  aU  of  them  were  quantities  of 
human  bones  lying  without  order  or  re- 
gularity, but  in  a state  of  most  astonishing 
preservation.  The  edges  of  these  troughs 
were  in  many  places  chipped  and  broken,  as 
if  from  long  use  ; and  the  whitewash  had  not 
only  coated  these  parts,  but  had  actually 
spotted  several  of  the  bones  that  lay  low 
down  in  the  bottoms  of  the  troughs.  These 
bones  were  piled  in  layers,  and  as  each  trough 
contained  several,  the  whitewash  must  have 
been  used  subsequently  to  some  of  the  bodies 
being  placed  within  them.  This  whitewash 
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(which,  is  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  that 
has  yet  been  discovered,  of  that  ancient  Jewish 
custom)  was  in  a most  extraordinary  state 
of  perfection ; and  from  the  number  of  layers 
that  could  be  seen,  on  picking  it  off  the  wall, 
it  was  evident  that  it  had  been  frequently 
renewed.  Such  was  the  appearance  that  this 
tomb  presented  when  we  examined  it ; and 
such  I was  informed  was  its  state  when  dis- 
covered. 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  this 
catacomb  was,  that  each  set  of  crypts,  that 
is,  those  on  the  three  different  sides,  con- 
tained the  remains  of  distinct  and  separate 
races  of  mankind , as  shown  by  the  skulls 
found  in  the  trough:  the  skulls  of  one  side 
were  not  in  any  instance  mixed  up  with  those 
of  the  other ; all  were  perfectly  distinct  and 
separate  from  each  other.  Now,  none  of 
these  curious  heads  belonged  to  the  Jewish 
race,  for  not  one  single  European  or  well- 
marked  Caucasian  head  could  I find  among 
the  numbers  scattered  in  the  chambers;  and 
as  all  who  did  not  belong  to  that  family, 
must  have  been  strangers  in  Jerusalem, — 
and  as  these  heads  belonged  to  races  of  man- 
kind, that  we  know  did  not  inhabit  J udsea  for 
the  last  two  thousand  years,  they  must  have 
been  foreigners ; and  this  has  led  me  to  con- 
jecture, that  this  tomb,  which  is  situated  in 
the  acknowledged  Field  of  Blood,  may  be  one 
of  those  sepulchres  of  the  actual  Aceldama 
that  was  purchased  by  the  priests  (t  to  bury 
strangers  in” 


THE  SCRIPTURE. 


The  godly  and  first  christened  Emperor, 
Constantine,  caused  the  Bible  to  be  written 
out  and  to  be  sent  abroad  into  all  the  king- 
doms, countries,  and  cities  of  his  dominion. 
Athelstone,  the  King  of  England,  caused  the 
Bible  to  be  translated  into  the  English  tongue. 
St.  Jerome  translated  the  same  into  the 
Sclavonic  tongue.  (Alphons.  de  Hser.  Lib.  i., 
cap.  13.)  Ulphilus  likewise  translated  it 
into  the  Gotthian  tongue.  "Whereto  Socrates 
addeth  also  these  words : — ■“  He  gave  occasion 
to  the  barbarous  people  of  that  country  to 
learn  the  Scriptures.” — Jewel. 

This  island,  at  this  present  time  (a.d.  731) 
according  to  the  number  of  books  that  God’s 
law  was  written  in,  doth  search  and  confess 
one  and  the  self-same  knowledge  of  the  high 
truth,  and  of  the  true  height,  with  the  tongues 
of  five  nations: — of  the  English,  the  Britons,  the 
Scots,  the  Piets,  and  the  Latins ; which  tongue 


of  the  Latins  is  for  the  study  and  meditation 
of  the  Scriptures  made  common  to  all  the 
others. — Bede. 

Caedman,  an  English  poet,  translated  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  the  origin  of 
mankind,  and  the  whole  history  of  the 
Genesis ; the  departure  of  Israel  from  Egypt, 
and  their  entrance  into  the  land  of  promise ; 
with  many  other  parts  of  Scripture  history : 
the  incarnation,  passion,  resurrection  and 
ascension  of  our  Lord,  of  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  acts  and  teaching  of  the 
apostles,  &c.,  into  English  verse. — Bede. 

The  Scriptures  translated  into  English 
have  been  delivered  unto  the  people  by  such 
Bishops  and  other  spiritual  guides,  as,,  indeed, 
have  had  a care  for  their  souls,  and  have 
given  their  lives  and  blood  for  their  sheep. 
There  are  others  who  can  only  espy  faults  in 
translations,  but  can  amend  none.  They 
have  burnt  a great  number  of  Bibles,  but 
they  have  hitherto  translated  none.  Christ’s 
words  are  verified  of  them : — “ Neither  do  you 
enter  yourselves,  nor  will  you  suffer  others 
that  would  enter.”  For  the  highest  principle 
of  their  religion  is  this, — “ Ignorance  is  the 
mother  of  true  religion.” 

To  limit  and  to  diet  the  people,  in  what 
they  may  read,  and  what  they  ought  to  leave, 
was  sometimes  the  superstitious  discretion  of 
the  Rabbins.  Herein  we  may  say,  as  St. 
Hilary  sayeth, — “ The  Archangels  know  it 
not,  the  Angels  have  not  heard  it,  the 
Prophet  hath  not  felt  it,  the  Son  of  God 
himself  hath,  revealed  to  us  no  such  thing.” 
Certainly  now  the  veil  being  drawn  aside,  and 
our  faces  being  open,  to  behold  the  glory  of 
God,  as  St.  Paul  saith,  2 Cor.  iii.  14;  not 
only  one  part  of  the  Scriptures,  but  all  and 
every  part  thereof,  “ is  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness.”  (2  Timothy  iii.  16.)  And  again, 
« Whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime, 
were  written  for  our  instruction,  that  we 
through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scrip- 
tures might  have  hope.”  (Romans  xv.  4.)  And, 
therefore,  Irenseus  saith : — “ Of  every  tree  of 
Paradise  thou  mayest  freely  eat,  said  the 
Spirit  of  God;  that  is,  Eat  ye  of  every  part 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.” — Jewel. 


THE  BOOK  OF  PSALMS. 


What  is  there  necessary  for  man  to  know 
'which  the  Psalms  are  not  able  to  teach? 
They  are  to  beginners  an  easy  and  familiar 
| introduction,  a mighty  augmentation  of  all 
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virtue  and  knowledge  in  such,  as  are  entered 
before,  a strong  confirmation  to  the  most 
perfect  among  others.  Heroical  magnanimity, 
exquisite  justice,  grave  moderation,  exact 
wisdom,  repentance  unfeigned,  unwearied 
patience,  the  mysteries  of  God,  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ,  the  terrors  of  wrath,  the 
comforts  of  grace,  the  works  of  Providence 
over  this  world,  and  the  promised  joys  of 
that  world  which,  is  to  come ; — all  good  neces- 
sarily to  be  either  known  or  done,  or  had,  this 
one  celestial  fountain  yieldeth.  Let  there  beany 
grief  or  disease  incident  unto  the  soul  of  man, 
any  wound  or  sickness  named,  for  which  there 
is  not,  in  this  treasure-house,  a present  comfort- 
able remedy  at  all  times  ready  to  be  found. — 
Hooker. 

The  Jews  must  have  understood  David, 
their  prince,  to  have  been  a figure  of  Mes- 
siah. They,  would  not  otherwise  have  made 
his  Psalms  part  of  their  daily  worship, 
nor  would  David  have  delivered  them  to  the 
Church  to  be  so  employed,  were  it  not  to 
instruct  and  support  them  in  the  knowledge 
and  belief  of  this  fundamental  article.  Was 
the  Messias  not  concerned  in  the  Psalms, 
it  were  absurd  to  celebrate,  twice  a day,  in 
their  public  devotions,  the  events  of  one  man’s 
life,  who  was  deceased  so  long  ago  as  to  have 
no  relation  now  to  the  Jews  and  to  the  circum- 
stance of  their  affairs ; or  to  transcribe  whole 
passages  from  them  into  their  prayers  for 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah. — Chandler. 

I have  lost  a world  of  time ; if  I had  one 
year  more,  I would  spend  it  in  reading 
David’s  Psalms  and  Paul’s  Epistles. — Sal- 

MASIUS. 


A MAN  OF  THE  WORLD’S 
DEATH-BED. 


“ He  heapeth  up  riches,  and  knoweth  not  who 
shall  gather  them.” — Psalm  xxxix.  6. 

The  mortal  state  of  man  is  compounded 
of  light  and  darkness ; seeming  to  be  some- 
thing, when  really  it  is  nothing;  always 
altering,  and  ending  on  a sudden;  nearest  to 
disappearing,  when  at  full  length;  sure  to 
continue  no  longer  than  when  the  sun  is 
above  the  horizon ; but  liable . to  vanish  at 
the  interposition  of  a cloud ; and  when  it  is 
gone,  leaving  no  track  behind  it.  Whoever 
would  know  how  much  piety  and  virtue 
surpass  all  external  goods,  might  here  have 
seen  them  weighed  against  each  other,  where 
all  that  gives  motion  to  the  active,  and  eleva- 


tion to  the  eminent, — all  that  sparkles  in  the 
eye  of  hope,  and  pants  in  the  bosom  of  sus- 
picion,— at  once  become  dust  in  the  balance, 
without  weight,  and  without  regard.  Riches, 
authority,  and  praise,  lose  all  their  influence 
when  they  are  considered  as  riches,  which 
to-morrow  shall  be  bestowed  upon  another ; 
authority,  which  shall  this  night  expire  for 
ever;  and  praise,  which  however  merited,  or 
however  sincere,  shall,  after  a few  moments, 
be  heard  no  more. — Johnson. 


BIRTH-DAY  HYMN. 

(original.) 


Lo!  ’ tis  a sickly  dream.  Departed  years 
Viewed  by  the  lightning  eye  of  memory,  seem 

A storm  of  sighs  upon  a lake  of  tears, 

With  here  and  there  a glancing  fitful  gleam. 

The  light  that  plays  upon  its  surface  shows 
Not  what  I was,  but  what  I might  have  been. 

The  beams  that  glance  at  intervals,  disclose 
Treasures  unnoticed  which  I should  have  seen ! 

’Tis  now  too  late ! Forbidden  to  retrace 

The  path  once  trod,  I heave  the  fruitless  sigh ; 

And  wonder  that  the  sovereignty  of  grace 
Hath  not,  exhausted,  pass’d  the  trifler  by! 

O,  had  I never  sinned!  In  such  a case, 

How  full  of  joy  Life’s  retrospect  would  be! 

But  then,  my  Saviour,  thy  benignant  face 

W ould  lose  the  smiles  that  draw  my  heart  to  thee ! 

’Tis  in  the  hour  of  sadness,  that  the  tones 
Of  friendship  fall,  like  music,  on  the  ear ; 

’Tis  when  the  living  conscience  sadly  groans, 
Messiah’s  merits  in  their  worth  appear. 

Let  then  the  ghosts  of  my  departed  years 
Frown  as  they  will,  and  point  to  serious  loss; 

Despite  of  them.  I’ll  sing  my  Master’s  praise, 

And  point  them  all  to  his  victorious  Cross. 

Upon  the  sides  of  Calvary  I’ll  rest; 

And  tell  the  accusing  spirits  of  the  past, 

The  balm  of  peace  hath  dropped  upon  my  breast 
A consolation  that  will  ever  last. 

I’ll  bless  the  Providence  that  still  sustains 
A life  so  barren  in  the  fields  of  truth ; 

And  that,  through  scenes  of  mingled  joys  and  pains, 
Hath  led  me  up  from  infancy  and  youth. 

I’ll  ask  that  manhood’s  vigour  may  display 
The  ripe  luxuriance  of  celestial  grace ; 

And  as  my  years  foretell  the  close  of  day, 

The  steps  of  Christ  I’ll  more  intently  trace. 

Then  in  the  heavens,  instead  of  dropping  tears 
Upon  the  shortness  of  the  pilgrim’s  road, 

I’ll  bless  the  speed  of  birth- days  and  of  years, 

That  brought  me  home  so  rapidly  to  God ! 
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SPARKLETS  AND  PEARLS. 

In  giving  of  thine  alms  inquire  not  so  much  into 
the  person,  as  his  necessity ; God  looks  not  so  much 
upon  the  mere  merits  of  him  that  requires,  as  into 
the  manner  of  him  that  relieves.  If  the  man  deserve 
not,  thou  hast  given  it  to  humanity. — Quarles. 

If  man  had  been  made  only  for  contemplation,  it 
would  serve  as  well  to  have  been  placed  in  some 
vast  desert,  on  the  top  of  some  barren  mountain;  hut 
the  same  power  which  gave  him  a heart  to  meditate, 
gave  him  hands  to  work,  and  work  fit  for  his  hands. 
—Bp.  Hall. 

The  way  to  subject  all  things  to  thyself,  is  to  sub- 
ject thyself  to  reason:  thou  shalt  govern  many,  if 
reason  govern  thee:  wouldst  thou  he  crowned  the 
monarch  of  a little  world?  Command  thyself. — 
Quarles. 

It  is  just  with  God,  that  peremptory  determi- 
nations seldom  prosper : whereas,  those  things 

which  are  fearfully  and  modestly  undertaken,  com- 
monly succeed.- — Bp.  Hall. 

Though  thou  givest  all  thou  hast  for  charity  sake, 
and  yet  retainest  a secret  desire  of  keeping  it  for  thy 
own  sake,  thou  rather  leavest  it  than  forsakest  it. 
He  that  hath  relinquished  all  things,  and  not  him- 
self, hath  forsaken  nothing.  He  that  sets  not  his 
heart  on  what  he  possesses,  forsaketh  all  things, 
though  he  keep  his  possessions. — Quarles. 

Whatever  is  dearest  to  us  upon  earth,  is  our 
Isaac  : happy  are  we  if  we  can  sacrifice  it  to  God. 
— Bp.  Hall. 

Little  Sins. — Your  consciences  start  hack  and  are 
affrighted,  as  indeed  they  ought,  at  a temptation  to 
murder,  incest,  blasphemy,  or  any  of  those  more 
horrid  sins  that  are  the  prodigies  of  corrupt  nature. 
These  sins  you  dare  not  so  much  as  commit  once ; 
and  yet  thousands  of  thousands  of  lesser  sins,  such 
as  sinful  thoughts,  idle  words,  petty  oaths,  com- 
modious lies, — these  proceed  from  you, without  either 
striving  against  them,  or  mourning  for  them. — 
Bp.  Hopkins. 

It  is  the  way  of  God  to  blind  and  besot  those 
whom  he  means  to  destroy. — Bp.  Hall. 

• To  tremble  at  the  sight  of  thy  sin,  makes  thy 
faith  the  less  apt  to  tremble.  The  devils  believe  and 
tremble,  because  they  tremble  at  what  they  believe : 
their  belief  brings  trembling,  thy  trembling  brings 
b elief. — Quarles. 

Wicked  men  grow  worse  with  afflictions,  as 
water  grows  more  cold  after  an  heat. — Bp.  Hall. 

Autology  is  the  way  to  theology.  Until  thou 
seest  thyself  empty,  thou  wilt  not  desire  to  he  filled. 
He  can  never  truly  relish  the  sweetness  of  God’s 
mercy,  that  never  tasted  the  bitterness  of  his  own 
misery. — Quarles. 

If  God  meets  with  a very  good  field,  he  pulls  up 
the  weeds,  and  lets  the  corn  grow ; if  indifferent, 
he  lets  the  corn  and  weeds  grow  together ; if  very 
ill,  he  gathers  the  few  ears  of  corn  and  burns  the 
weeds.  Were  it  not  for  God’s  dear  children  that  are 
intermixed  with  the  world,  it  could  not  stand  : the 
wicked  owre  their  lives  unto  those  few  good  whom 
they  hate  and  persecute. — Bp.  Hall. 

Hath  any  wronged  thee  ? Be  bravely  revenged. 
Slight  it,  and  the  work’s  begun;  forgive  it,  and  ’ tis 
finished.  He  is  below  himself  that  is  not  above 
an  injury. — Quarles. 

Read  not  books  alone,  but  men,  and  amongst 
them  chiefly  thyself.  If  thou  find  anything  ques- 
tionable there,  use  the  commentary  of  a severe  friend 
rather  than  the  gloss  of  a sweet-lipt  flatterer.  There 
is  more  profit  in  a distasteful  truth,  than  deceitful 
sweetness. — Quarles.  \ 

W hen  men  are  grown  to  that  pass  that  they  are 
no  whit  better  by  affliction,  and  worse  with  admo- 
nition, God  finds  it  time  to  strike. — Bp.  Hall. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  bear  a reproof  well,  if 
never  so  well  tempered.  Next  to  the  not  deserving 
a reproof,  is  the  well  taking  of  it. — Bp.  Hall. 

When  thou  prayest  for  spiritual  graces,  let  thy 
prayer  be  absolute ; when  for  temporal  blessings, 
add  a clause  of  God’s  pleasure:  in  both,  with  faith 
and  humiliation ; so  shalt  thou  undoubtedly  re- 
ceive what  thou  desirest,  or  more,  or  better.  Never 
prayer  rightly  made,  was  made  unheard,  or  heard 
ungranted. — Quarles. 

Where  God’s  warrant  will  not  protect  us,  it  is 
good  for  the  heels  to  supply  the  place  of  the  tongue. 
—Bp.  Hall. 

The  way  not  to  repine  at  those  above  us,  is  to 
look  at  those  below  us.  There  is  no  better  remedy 
for  ambition,  than  to  cast  up  our  former  receipts, 
and  to  compare  them  with  our  deservings,  and  to 
confer  on  our  estate  with  inferiors : so  shall  we  find 
cause  to  be  thankful  that  we  are  above  any,  rather 
than  of  envy  that  any  are  above  us. — Bp.  Hall. 

Not  to  give  to  the  poor,  is  to  take  from  him;  not 
to  feed  the  hungry  if  thou  hast  it,  is  the  utmost  of 
thy  power  to  kill  him.  That  therefore  thou  mayest 
avoid  both  sacrilege  and  murder,  be  charitable. — 
Quarles. 

It  is  a base  cowardliness,  as  soon  as  ever  we  are 
called  from  the  garrison  to  the  field,  to  think  of 
running  away.  Then  is  our  fortitude  worthy  of 
praise,  when  we  can  bear  to  be  miserable.  — Bp. 
Hall. 

How  sweet  and  delicate  is  the  Gospel ! Not  only 
the  fathers  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  the  angels 
desired  to  look  into  the  glorious  mysteries  of  it;  and 
yet  we  are  cloyed ! This  supernatural  food  is  toa 
light:  the  bread-corn  of  our  human  reason  and 
profound  discourse  would  better  content  us. — Bp. 
Hall. 

He  that  gives  all,  though  but  little,  gives  much, 
because  all.  God  looks  not  to  the  quantity  of  the 
gift,  but  to  the  quality  of  the  giver.  He  that  desires 
to  give  more  than  he  can,  hath  equalled  his  gift  to 
his  desire,  and  hath  given  more  than  he  hath. — 
Quarles. 

The  outward  manna  fell  not  at  all  on  the  Sabbath : 
the  spiritual  manna,  though  it  baulks  no  day,  yet  it 
falls  double  on  God’s  day ; and  if  we  gather  it  not,, 
then  we  famish. — Bp.  Hall. 

Natural  men  must  have  God  at  their  beck  ; and 
if  he  come  not  at  a call,  he  is  cast  off:  whereas  his 
holy  ones  wait  long,  and  seek  him. — Bp.  Hall. 

Let  not  thy  passion  miscall  thy  child,  lest  thou 
prophesy  his  fortunes.  Let  not  thy  tongue  curse 
him,  lest  thy  curse  return  from  whence  he  came. 
Curses  sent  in  the  room  of  blessings,  are  driven  back 
with  a double  vengeance. — Quarles. 
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THE  PASSOYER 

EXODUS  XII. 


The  plagues  which  were  inflicted  upon  the 
Egyptians  subsequently  to  the  great  hail- 
storm, at  length  so  far  wrought  upon  the 
mind  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  that  he  declared 
his  consent  to  the  departure  of  the  Israelites, 
— only  they  were  to  leave  their  cattle  behind 
as  a security  for  their  return.  This  pro- 
posal being  rejected  by  Moses, — who  would 
take  no  less  than  the  whole  of  his  demand, 
the  king  became  angry,  and  forbade  him 
ever  again  to  appear  in  his  presence.  Now 
then,  at  last,  the  time  had  come  for  the  final,  de- 
cisive and  effectual  judgment.  Since  nothing 
less  would  suffice  to  bend  that  stubborn 
spirit,  and  accomplish  Israel’s  deliverance,  it 
had  come  even  to  this, — “ All  the  first-born 
in  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  die  ! ” 

This  was  to  take  place  at  night : and  on 
that  very  night,  while  the  destroying  angel 
smote  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
Israelites,  shut  up  in  their  own  houses,  and 
standing  ready  for  a journey,  were  to  be  en- 
gaged in  a celebration  of  a peculiar  feast, 
then  specially  instituted,  and  designed  to  per- 
petuate in  all  future  time  the  memory  of 
their  deliverance. 

Like  the  Christian  rite  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  it  was  ordained  previously  to  the 
actual  occurrence  of  the  momentous  event 
it  was  framed  to  commemorate : and,  designed 
to  be  the  great  national  festival  of  the 
Israelites,  to  celebrate  the  deliverance  now 
to  be  wrought  for  them  by  their  Almighty 
Protector,  and  their  introduction  to  an  inde- 
pendent national  existence  as  his  people,  the 
solemnities  with  which  it  was  to  be  observed 
were  directed  to  be  such  as  to  call  up  vividly 
in  the  mind  the  remembrance  of  that  event. 

The  chapter  before  us  is  mainly  occupied 
with  the  directions  given  for  the  observance 
of  this  feast. 

Yer.  1,  2.  To  render  the  solemnity  more 
august,  it  is  at  the  outset  ordained  that  from 
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henceforth  this  month,  which  had  formerly 
been  the  seventh  of  the  Hebrew  year,  should 
become  the  first.  From  that  time  accord- 
ingly, in  ecclesiastical  computation  of  the 
solemnities  to  be  observed  in  honour  of  God, 
the  year  began  in  the  month  Abib,  or  Nisan 
(March — April ) ; while  the  civil  year  con- 
tinued to  be  reckoned  as  it  had  been,  from 
the  month  Tisri  (September — October). 

Yer.  3,  4.  As  each  house  had  its  own 
special  deliverance,  so  in  each  there  was  to 
be  a domestic  celebration.  The  celebration 
was  to  take  place  on  the  fourteenth  of  this 
month, — that  is,  on  the  day  of  the  full 
moon;  but  the  lamb  to  be  eaten  at  this 
feast  was  to  be  set  apart  on  the  tenth,  that 
there  might  be  time  to  ascertain  that  it  was 
perfectly  free  from  any  blemish  or  disease. 
If  the  household  were  too  small  to  consume 
the  lamb  at  one  meal,  as  was  requisite,  two 
or  more  houses  might  unite  on  the  occasion. 
Moses  does  not  specify  “ the  number  of  the 
souls”  necessary  to  form  what  was  called  “ a 
paschal  company;”  but  it  was  eventually 
settled  that  there  could  not  be  less  than  ten, 
and  sometimes  there  were  as  many  as  twenty 
in  a company. 

Yer.  5 — 7.  Either  a lamb  or  a kid  might 
be  the  paschal  victim ; but  in  either  case  it 
was  to  be  a male  of  the  first  year,  and  with- 
out any  kind  of  blemish;  and  having  been 
kept  apart  as  described,  from  the  tenth  to  the 
fourteenth  day,  it  was  to  be  killed  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  latter  day.  As  it  was  to  be  eaten 
the  same  evening,  this  shows  that  it  was  to 
be  dressed  almost  immediately  after  being 
killed ; but  this  is  not  a special  observance, 
but  the  general  custom  of  the  East.  The 
phrase  is,  however,  literally,  “between  the 
two  evenings,”  that  is,  in  the  afternoon,  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  sun  beginning  to 
decline,  which  was  called  the  first  evening,  and 
that  of  his  setting,  which  was  called  the 
second.  Practically  it  was  slain  at  any 
time  between  the  ninth  and  eleventh  hour, 
(as  Josephus  informs  us,) — that  is,  between 
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three  and  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
lamb  being  killed,  a portion  of  its  blood  was 
to  be  sprinkled  upon  the  door-posts  of  the 
house  in  which  its  flesh  was  to  be  eaten. 
This  was  done,  as  was  usual  in  the  sacrificial 
sprinklings,  by  means  of  a branch  of  hyssop. 
The  blood  became  a mark  of  safety,  or  token  of 
deliverance,  that  the  destroying  angel,  in  pass- 
ing through  the  land  to  smite  the  first-born 
of  Egypt,  might  see,  and  seeing  might  pass 
over , spare,  and  leave  in  safety,  the  houses 
marked  by  that  sign. 

Yer.  8 — 11.  The  flesh  of  the  lamb  was  to 
be  roasted,  not  boiled , as  was  usual  with  other 
peace-offerings.  In  2 Chronicles  xxxv.  13,  we 
see  this  distinction  plainly  marked : — “ They 
roasted  the  passover  with  fire  according  to' 
the  ordinance:  but  the  other  holy  offerings 
sod  they  in  pots,  in  caldrons,  and  in  pans.” 
As  every  circumstance  here  is  intended  to 
symbolise  haste,  it  is  probable  that  the  pass- 
over  lamb  is  directed  to  be  roasted,  because 
this  mode  of  preparation  took  less  time  than 
boiling.  For  the  same  reason  it  was  to  be 
eaten  with  unleavened  bread,  as  expressing 
more  haste ; for  with  leaven  one  must  wait 
till  the  leaven  acts.  Bread  required  in  haste 
must  needs  be  unleavened:  thus,  both  Abra- 
ham and  Lot,  in  preparing  a hasty  meal  for 
their  angelic  visitors,  caused  unleavened  cakes 
to  be  made.  We  find  in  the  result,  that  the 
people  had  to  leave  Egypt  in  such  haste  that 
they  were  obliged  to  take  their  dough  with 
them  unleavened;  and  it  may  have  been 
partly  to  remind  them  of  this  significant  cir- 
cumstance, that  unleavened  bread  was  made 
a part  of  the  commemoration.  The  meat  was 
to  be  eaten  with  bitter  Kerbs,  significant  of  the 
afflictions  they  had  endured  in  the  land  of 
their  sojourning.  What  these  herbs  were  is 
not  well  known.  The  Jews  seem  to  interpret 
it  of  any  suitable  Herb  in  the  countries  where 
they  live,  and  hence  they  use  lettuce,  chevril, 
parsley,  and  celery,  wild  succory,  or  horse- 
radish, in  England,  and  some  other  northern 
countries.  The  inhibition  of  eating  the  lamb’s 
flesh  raw  seems  rather  strange.  As  the  pro- 
hibition of  eating  blood  existed  before  the 
law,  (Genesis  ix.  4,)  and  was  probably  known 
to  them,  it  is ' not  likely  that  on  such  an  oc- 
casion as  this  the  Israelites  would  need  to 
be  warned  against  eating  raw  meat.  The 
word  seems  therefore  to  be  used  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  frequently  hear  it,  of  meat  under- 
done, or  only  half-dressed,  with  some  of  the 
blood  remaining  in  it.  Under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  first  passover,  and  with  so 
many  lambs  to  prepare,  there  might  have 


been  danger  that  some  would  have  been  im- 
perfectly dressed,  unless  suitable  warning  on 
this  point  had  been  given.  . The  further 
directions  indicate  that  the  lamb  was  to  be 
roasted  whole,  the  head  and  legs  not  being  ' 
separated,  nor  the  viscera  removed.  This 
may  not  have  been  unusual  at  large  enter- 
tainments. A lamb  stuffed  with  pistachio 
nuts,  &c.,  and  roasted  entire,  is  still  a favourite 
dish  in  Persia  and  some  other  Eastern  lands ; 
and  our  own  experience  enables  us  to  attest 
that  the  meat  is  better  so  dressed  than  in  any 
other  way,  all  the  juices  being  retained. 
None  of  the  lamb  was  to  be  left  until  the 
morning ; and  this  was  probably  to  prevent 
its  being  applied  to  any  superstitious  uses : be- 
sides, it  would  not  have  been  seemly  that 
what  had  been  offered  to  the  Lord  should  be 
subject  to  corruption,  which  soon  ensues  in 
warm  climates.  Indeed,  dressed  meat  never 
is  kept  in  the  East,  that  which  goes  from 
table  being  eaten  by  the  servants,  and  what 
they  leave  being  given  to  the  poor.  In  this 
case,  what  remained  of  the  passover  feast  was 
to  be  consumed  by  fire  before  the  morning, — > 
a suitable  disposal  of  that  which  had  in  the 
first  instance  been  offered  sacrificially  to  the 
Lord. 

In  further  token  of  haste,  the  passover 
feast  was  to  be  eaten  by  the  Israelites  stand- 
ing, and  attired  as  men  ready  to  start  upon  a 
journey.  Thus  their  loins  were  to  be  girded ; 
which,  judging  from  existing  usages,  we  take 
to  mean,  that  the  outer  robe,  usually  worn 
free,  was  girded  close  to  the  body,  if  not  also 
that  the  front  corners  of  the  skirt  of  the  inner 
tunic  were  drawn  up  into  the  girdle,  to  leave 
the  motion  of  the  legs  unembarrassed.  They 
were  also  to  eat  the  passover  lamb  with  shoes 
on  their  feet.  This  was  a most  decided  mark 
of  preparation,  seeing  that,  in  ordinary  Eastern 
life,  shoes  are  not  worn  in  the  house.*  Still 
further  to  strengthen  all  these  indications  of 
haste,  this  sacred  meal  was  to  be  eaten  staff 
in  hand. 

Yer.  12 — 20.  The  objects  of  this  feast  (as 
already  explained)  are  now  explicitly  stated, 
and  directions  are  given  for  its  permanent 
observance.  The  passover  itself,  properly 
considered,  was  a feast  of  one  day ; but  it  was 
to  be  followed  by  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread,  to  last  seven  days ; the  first  and  last 
of  which  were  to  be  observed  as  Sabbaths, 
except  that  food  might  be  dressed,  which  was 
not  lawful  on  the  Sabbath  day.  At  the  com- 
mencement, all  leaven  was  to  be  carefully 

* On  this  point  see  the  Paper  on  Uncovering  the 
Feet,  in  No.  1 of  “ Sunday  Reading.” 
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removed  from  every  dwelling,  nothing  less 
than  excommunication  from  the  society  and 
privileges  of  the  chosen  people  being  the 
penalty  of  tasting  leaven  on  these  d^.ys. 

Ver.  21 — 28.  The  object  of  the  passover 
celebration,  as  already  explained,  is  here 
given.  And  Moses  particularly  points  out 
the ' manner  in  which  it  would  act  as  an 
enduring  memorial  of  the  great  event  it  com- 
memorated. It  needs  but  little  reflection 
upon  the  process  indicated  and  the  considera- 
tions advanced,  to  show  that  an  institution  of 
this  kind  must  needs  be,  and  always  has 
been,  the  most  lasting,  as  well  as  the  most 
significant  memorial  of  the  events  intended 
to  be  kept  in  remembrance.  Books  perish,  and 
monuments  of  brass  and  marble  decay ; but 
commemorative  institutions,  impressed  upon 
the  hearts  of  a people,  and  incorporated  with 
their  habits  and  ideas,  endure  as  long  as  that 
people  have  any  distinct  existence.  In  this 
case,  the  various  rites  and  usages  of  the  pass- 
over  were  so  peculiar  and  so  striking,  and 
made  so  marked  an  inroad  upon  the  ordinary 
customs  of  social  life,  that  the  curiosity  of 
children  would  be  strongly  excited,  and  their 
inquiries  would  give  the  parents  an  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  its  nature,  and  of  stating 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  originated.  The 
information  thus  acquired  would  be  fixed 
in  their  minds  by  the  annual  recurrence  of 
the  celebration;  and  the  knowledge  thus 
rendered  familiar  to  them,  they  would,  in 
their  turn,  impart  to  their  children,  and  thus 
it  would  pass  down  with  the  institution  itself 
through  all  generations.  It  seems  to  be 
owing  mainly  to  this  institution  that  the 
Hebrew  mind  has  in  all  ages  been  filled  with 
the  great  thought  of  its  deliverance  from 
Egypt.  Doubtless  they  have  the  same  record 
in  their  Scriptures ; but  the  passover  has  kept 
continually  fresh  and  active  in  their  minds 
the  knowledge  which  the  Scriptures  impart. 
Besides,  the  institution  was  given  before  these 
writings  existed;  and  if  it  be  supposable  that 
the  books  of  the  law  had  never  been  written, 
or  that,  being  written,  they  were  lost,  the 
passover  feast  would  have  sufficed  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  the  events  it  was  designed  to 
commemorate. 

Ver.  29 — 36.  All  is  ready  now.  Israel  is 
ready  to  depart ; Egypt  is  ready  to  be  smitten; 
and  Israel’s  God  is  ready  to  smite.  It  is 
midnight,  and  the  uplifted  stroke  falls,  dis- 
tinct and  terrible,  upon  all  the  first-born  in 
the  land  of  Egypt;  from  the  first-born  of 
Pharaoh  that  sat  on  his  throne,  unto  the 
first-born  of  the  captive  that  was  in  the 


dungeon ; and  all  the  first-born  of  cattle. 
There  was  a cry  then, — “a  great  cry,  in 
Egypt,” — such  a cry  as  had  probably  not 
been  heard  on  earth  since  the  deluge,  for 
through  the  land  there  was  not  a house  in 
which  some  one — and  that  one  the  staff  and 
hope  of  the  house,  the  first-born — had  not 
died.  The  living  rose  in  haste  and  fright 
from  their  beds.  The*  king  was  not  the  last 
to  rise ; and  how  sharply,  if  not  deeply,  his 
heart  smote  him,  for  the  time  at  least,  in  the 
consciousness  that  his  obstinacy  had  been  the 
real  cause  of  all  this  calamity  to  his  family 
and  people,  is  evinced  by  his  conduct.  He 
sent  instantly  for  Moses  and  Aaron,  whom 
he  had  forbidden  to  see  his  face  again,  and 
not  only  permitted,  but  urged  them  to  depart 
with  all  the  people.  Ho  conditions  or  re- 
straints were  now  thought  of ; and  that  none 
might  be  supposed  to  be  implied,  so  as  to 
occasion  hinderance,  he  added,  “ Also  take 
your  flocks  and  herds,  as  ye  have  said,  and 
begone.”  Beal  affliction — affliction  to  reach 
the  heart’s  core — had  done  good,  as  it  does  to 
most  people,  even  to  him,  though  it  were  but 
for  a day  or  two ; and  under  these  strange 
relentings  the  proud  oppressor  felt  his  ov/n 
littleness  before  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  the 
littleness  of  his  gods  before  theirs;  and  as 
they  turned  to  depart,  a gush  of  true  feeling 
momentarily  overcame  his  pride,  and  urged 
him  to  implore  them  to  leave  a blessing 
behind  them : — •“  And  bless  me  also  S ” 

The  people  on  their  part  were  still  more 
anxious  than  their  sovereign  to  expedite  the 
departure  of  the  Israelites,  to  whose  fatal 
presence,  detained  against  their  will,  they 
knew  that  all  the  suffering  which  wrung 
their  hearts  was  to  be  ascribed.  With  a 
re-action  natural  in  such  cases,  they  now 
urged  and  implored  the  Israelites  to  hasten 
their  departure.  All  other  considerations  lost 
importance  in  their  eyes;  and  they  would 
probably,  had  it  been  demanded,  have  given 
all  they  were  worth  in  the  world,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  their  Hebrew  bondmen.  What  the 
latter  did  ask  for,  in  “jewels  of  silver,  and 
jewels  of  gold,”  was  most  readily  given;  and 
at  length  the  Egyptians  beheld  with  joy  the 
Hebrew  host  turn  its  face  towards  the  wil- 
derness. 

Ver.  37 — 39.  The  number  of  “six  hundred 
thousand  men”  we  multiply  by  four,  to  in- 
clude the  women  and  children.  This  would 
make  the  whole  number  2,400,000;  not 
much  less  than  two  and  a half  millions,  and 
fully  that,  if  not  -more,  when  the  “mixed 
multitude  that  went  up  with  them”  is  taken 
c 2 
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into  account.  These  were,  probably,  foreign 
captives,  who,  labouring  in  Egypt  as  fellow- 
bondmen  with  the  Hebrews,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity, for  the  sake  of  their  liberty,  of  leaving 
the  country  with  them ; there  seem  also  to  have 
been  many  native  Egyptians  of  the  poorer  sort, 
who  thought  they  saw  in  this  movement  an 
opportunity  of  bettering  their  condition.  From 
the  trouble  this  “mixed  multitude”  after- 
wards gave  to  Moses,  it  is  doubtful  that  it 
was  actuated  by  any  higher  objects  than  we 
have  assigned;  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
suppose,  that  he  would  very  willingly  have 
dispensed  with  its  presence. 

Yer.  40 — 51.  This  departure  is  described 
as  having  taken  place  after  a sojourn  in 
Egypt  of  430  years.  It  had,  however,  only 
been  215  years  since  Jacob  went  down  into 
Egypt,  just  half  the  period  that  seems  to  be 
here  assigned.  It  is,  therefore,  usually  under- 
stood, that  the  date  originates  in  the  declara- 
tion made  to  Abraham,  (Genesis  xv.  1 3,)  that 
his  posterity  should  be  afflicted  four  hundred 
years  “ in  a land  that  was  not  theirs and 
includes,  therefore,  both  their  sojourn  in 
Canaan  and  in  Egypt,  as  strangers  in  coun- 
tries not  their  own. 

The  remainder  of  the  chapter  look,s  back 
to  the  regulations  regarding  the  passover,  and 
directs  that  no  unconverted  foreigner  should 
be  admitted  to  partake  of  it ; but  that  it  was 
to  be  open  to  those  foreigners  who  became 
proselytes  to  the  faith  of  Abraham,  although 
they  could  claim  no  descent  from  him.  In 
the  46th  verse  we  have  the  intimation,  that 
not  a bone  of  the  paschal  lamb  was  to  be 
broken:  showing,  in  another  way,  the  fact 
already  considered,  that  it  was  to  be  roasted 
whole.  The  distinctness  of  typical  meaning 
involved  in  this  and  other  details  of  this  pro- 
minent and  impressive  ceremonial,  may,  on 
another  occasion,  be  considered.  It  suffices 
now  to  indicate  that  the  passover  had  a mani- 
fest typical  intention,  which  was  completely 
fulfilled  when  our  Lord,  at  the  very  time  of 
its  celebration,  suffered  death  upon  the  cross. 
It  is  this  correspondence  which,  to  the 
Christian,  sheds  the  utmost  lustre  upon  this 
ancient  institution,  and  imparts  the  utmost 
interest  in  the  contemplation  of  itp  incidents. 
The  apostle,  when  he  declares  that  “ Christ 
our  passover  was  sacrificed  for  us,”  has  this 
clearly  in  view;  and  it  is  with  reference  to 
this  that  we  are  to  interpret  the  frequent 
mention  of  Christ  under  the  emblem  of  a 
lamb.  The  paschal  lamb  represented  his 
person ; and  it  is  thus  that  he  is  called  “ the 
Lamb  of  God;” — “the  Lamb  that  was  slain;” 


— “the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world ;” — “ a Lamb  without  blemish,  and 
without  spot.”  In  this  last  circumstance, 
and  in  the  facts  that  the  blood  of  the  paschal 
lamb  was  to  be  sprinkled  on  every  door  as  a 
sign  and  pledge  of  safety ; that  not  a bone  of 
its  body  was  to  be  broken ; and  in  various 
other  details  which  have  passed  under  our 
notice,  the  intelligent  reader  of  the  Gospel 
history  will  readily  recognise  manifest  proofs 
of  the  wonderful  correspondence  between  the 
type  and  the  antitype,  and  will  behold  in  the 
lamb  of  the  passover  a most  distinct  fore- 
shadowing of  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  of  the 
world. 


THE  RESURRECTION  OF  CHRIST  A 
MOTIVE  TO  DILIGENCE  AND  PER- 
SEVERANCE. 


The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  fitted  to 
present  powerful  motives  to  diligence  and 
perseverance  in  duty,  amid  all  discourage- 
ments. It  keeps  before  the  mind  the  great 
fact,  that  Jesus  is  our  Lord — the  Lord  of 
all.  Of  this  the  resurrection  is  the  great 
evidence.  Our  Lord  “both  died  and  rose, 
and  revived,  that  he  might  be  Lord  both  of 
the  dead  and  the  living.”  “ God  hath  given 
assurance  unto  all  men,”  by  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus,  that  he  is  the  man  by  whom,  during 
that  day  which  reaches  from  the  resurrection 
to  the  end  of  time,  “ He  is  to  judge,”  or 
rule  “ the  world.”  It  is  the  Divine  voice — 
“Hear  him — worship  him — honour  him  as 
you  honour  me.”  It  naturally  calls  up  the 
thought  of  the  Christian’s  fellowship  with 
Christ  in  his  resurrection,  which  the  Apostle 
Paul  employs  as  the  grand  motive  to  holy 
obedience.  Planted  in  the  likeness  of  his 
resurrection — walking  in  the  newness  of  life 
— they  learn  to  “reckon  themselves  alive 
unto  God,  through  J esus  Christ  their  Lord ;” 
and,  therefore,  “suffer  not  sin  to  reign  in 
their  mortal  bodies,”  but  “yield  themselves  to 
God,  as  those  who  are  alive  from  the  dead.” 
Being  risen  with  Christ,  they  feel  themselves 
both  bound  and  inclined  to  “ seek  the  things 
which  are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  at 
God’s  right  hand ;”  to  set  their  affections  on 
things  that  are  above,  and  not  on  things  that 
are  on  the  earth ; to  “ mortify  their  members 
that  are  on  the  earth,”  and  to  “crucify  the 
flesh  with  the  affections  and  lusts.” 

And  it  animates  by  the  thought,  that,  by 
a constant  continuance  in  well-doing, — by 
“ forgetting  the  things  that  are  behind,  reach- 
ing forth  to  those  things  which  are  before,” 
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and  keeping  close  to  the  appointed  race- 
course, we  too  shall  reach  the  goal  and  gain 
the  prize — attaining  to  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead.  It  is  thus  that  the  Apostle  ex- 
horts the  Hebrew  Christians  to  look  to  the 
risen  Saviour  while  they  perseveringly  run 
the  race  which  is  set  before  them ; and  it  is 
thus  that  he  improves  the  closely  connected 
doctrines  of  Christ’s  resurrection,  and  the 
Christian’s  resurrection,  in  the  close  of  that 
wonderful  chapter — the  fifteenth  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  “ Therefore ,” — 
because  Christ  has  risen,  and  ye  shall  rise 
through  the  efficacy  of  his  atonement,  by  the 
exertion  of  his  power, — “ Therefore,  my 
beloved  brethren,  be  ye  stedfast,  unmoveable, 
always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  your  labour  is 
not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.” 

It  is  chiefly  in  reference  to  this  last  view 
of  the  practical  use  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  that  the  Apostle  here  presses  the 
remembrance  of  it  on  his  son  Timothy : — 
“Endure  hardness,”  says  he,  “as  a good  soldier 
of  Jesus  Christ.”  Devote  yourself  entirely 
to  his  service.  As  a racer,  strive  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  game;  as  a husbandman, 
forget  not  that  the  labour  must  precede  the 
partaking  of  the  fruits.  “Remember  that 
Jesus  Christ,  of  the  seed  of  David,  was 
raised  from  the  dead,  according  to  my 
Gospel.”  Imitate  him,  and  you  shall  share 
in  his  reward.  Be  faithful  to  death, — and, 
like  him,  you  shall  have  life  as  your  crown. 
“ It  is  a faithful  saying,  if  we  be  dead  with 
him,  we  shall  also  live  with  him : if  we  suffer 
with  him,  we  shall  also  reign  with  him.”  So 
numerous  and  important  are  the  reasons  why 
we  should  “ remember  that  Jesus  Christ,  of 
the  seed  of  David,  rose  from  the  dead,”  ac- 
cording to  the  Apostle’s  Gospel. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  thoughtless  sinner, 
if  he  could  be  brought  to  remember  that  Jesus 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead.  Christ  is  a real 
living  person, — able— disposed — to  save  him, 
if  he  will  but  come  to  him  in  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel ; but  if  he  continue,  living  and  dying  in 
unbelief,  impenitence,  and  sin, — able — deter- 
mined— to  destroy  him  ! — Dr.  John  Brown. 
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It  is  the  Divine  pleasure  that  the  chosen 

* We  owe  this  animated  and  graphic  sketch  of 
the  aspects  which  “the  night  to  he  remembered” 
may  be  supposed  to  have  offered  to  the  Egyptians, 
to  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Fraser’s  “Sketches of  the  Sacred 
Rites  of  Ancient  Israel.”  Edinburgh:  Paton  and 
Ritchie,  1851. 


people  shall  not  effect  their  emancipation 
from  the  thraldom  of  Egypt  by  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  events  which  we  denominate 
“ providence but  by  that  direct  inter- 
ference of  Divine  power  which  is  termed 
miraculous,  because  different  from  the  course 
of  things  that  fall  within  ordinary  observa- 
tion. Accordingly,  up  to  that  night,  whose 
occurrences  are  now  to  claim  our  attention, 
a series  of  tremendous  calamities  have,  by 
the  Divine  agency,  been  inflicted  upon  the 
oppressors  of  Israel.  Nine  times  in  suc- 
cession have  the  arrows  of  Divine  anger  fallen 
among  the  Egyptians;  and  each  of  these 
afflictive  dispensations  is  intended  as  an  ad- 
monitory lesson  to  the  chosen  seed,  to  im- 
press them  at  once  with  a sense  of  the  power 
and  superintendence  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts; 
of  their  own  deep  obligation  to  serve  and 
glorify  him ; and  of  their  safety  beneath  his 
care. 

Omitting  any  special  reference  to  those 
admonitory  and  punitive  judgments,  none  of 
which  had  made  a deep  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  the  Egyptian  monarch,  we  arrive  at 
the  last  of  them,  which  took  place  on  this 
“night  of  the  Lord.”  Let  us  picture  to 
ourselves  one  or  two  scenes  likely  to  have 
occurred  among  the  Egyptians  on  this  memo- 
rable occasion. 

The  sun  has  long  been  set  over  the  north- 
western shores  of  the  distant  Mediterranean, 
and  the  shadows  and  silence  of  midnight  are 
stealing  over  the  land.  The  busy  hum  of 
voices  is  hushed  throughout  the  magnificent 
city,  which  the  classic  poet  has  celebrated 
as  the  “ hundred-gated.”  The  streets  are 
becoming  more  and  more  deserted  as  the 
wearied  inhabitants  retire  to  rest;  but  in 
every  dwelling  there  is  a light,  for  a solitary 
lamp  burns  all  the  night  long  in  each  in- 
habited house;  and  even  the  poorest  will 
rather  stint  themselves  of  their  needful  food 
and  raiment,  than  resign  their  light  during 
the  midnight  hours.  Some  of  the  greater 
mansions  are  still  brilliantly  lit  up.  There 
is  one  palace  hard  by  the  great  temple  of 
Osiris,  which  is  one  blaze  of  light.  Let  us 
draw  near  and  enter  it.  Hark ! sounds  of 
gladness  and  revelry  are  echoing  through 
its  spacious  halls.  Sweet  voices  are  singing 
to  the  soft  strains  of  the  Egyptian  harp,  the 
minstrelsy  of  Thebes.  They  chant  the  praises 
of  Memnon,  the  mystic  statue  that  utters 
music  at  the  dawning  of  day.  They  sing  the 
praises  of  the  ever-fruitful  Nile.  They 
utter  in  noble  strains — worthy  a better  cause 
— the  praises  of  their  imaginary  divinities. 
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Wherefore  this  festivity  ? It  is  the  natal 
day  of  the  owner  of  the  mansion,  one  of  the 
princes  of  the  land,  upon  whose  hand  the 
Pharaoh  leans.  A goodly  company  are  met 
to  usher  in  the  propitious  hour  that  beheld  his 
birth.  Reclining  around  the  festal  board, 
even  the  wise  and  the  wary  among  them  are 
labouring  to  forget  the  calamities,  which, 
according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  God, 
uttered  by  Moses,  had  recently  fallen  upon 
their  land.  There  were  a few,  indeed,  from 
whose  mind  the  present  gladness  could  not 
| remove  the  deep  impression  which  the  exer- 
tion of  Divine  power  in  the  recent  judgment 
had  made.  And  amid  the  general  hilarity 
might  be  seen  faces  expressing  deep  care, 
perplexity,  and  ill-foreboding;  for  it  was  not 
forgotten  that  another  infliction,  more  tre- 
mendous than  any  that  had  yet  fallen  upon 
them,  had  been  threatened  by  that  same 
terrible  word,  whose  predictions,  however 
much  derided  when  they  were  uttered,  had 
never  been  uttered  in  vain.  And  now  it  is 
the  midnight  hour, — “the  night  of  the  Lord.” 
Suddenly  there  is  a cry  of  horror  and  dismay. 
The  lordly  owner  of  the  mansion,  the  eldest- 
born  of  his  family,  has  fallen  back  in  his  seal  1 
Perhaps  it  is  a feint.  He  is,  it  may  be,  over- 
come by  an  excess  of  joy.  No!  look  at  his 
countenance.  It  is  thy  hand,  0 Azrael ! 
angel  of  death ! beneath  whose  pressure 
the  noble  Egyptian  has  fallen ; for  thy  hand 
alone  can  thus  overspread  the  features  with 
the  pallor  of  the  tomb ! And  now  another 
and  another  of  the  company,  each  the  eldest 
in  his  father’s  house,  is  prostrated  beneath 
the  same  invisible  touch.  Fatal  hour ! How 
is  the  gladness  become  mourning,  and  the 
shouts  of  merriment  changed  into  the  wailing 
of  anguish!  Let  us  leave  them  in  their 
despair,  and  turn  to  another  scene. 

Although  the  midnight  hour  is  so  near, 
strains  of  joyful  music  are  re-echoing  through 
the  almost  deserted  streets.  It  is  a proces- 
sion. A band  of  white-robed  damsels  are 
passing  cheerfully  on.  Each  carries  a lamp ; 
and  their  many  lights,  broken  into  a thou- 
sand rays,  are  reflected  from  the  silent 
waters.  It  is  a marriage  party.  A company 
of  maidens  are  conducting  the  happy  bride 
from  her  father’s  dwelling  to  her  future 
home.  The  bridegroom,  who  is  waiting  their 
approach,  has  already  prepared  the  wedding 
feast,  and  lovely  visions  of  future  bliss  pass 
in  review  before  his  delighted  fancy,  tingeing 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  future  history  with 
the  roseate  hues  of  youth  and  hope.  Alas ! 
how  often  does  the  brightest  sun  that  ever 


beamed  on  mortal  eyes  set  amid  the  gloom 
and  darkness  of  a tempest!  The  marriage 
party  approach  the  dwelling.  The  hour  of 
midnight  has  arrived,  confusion  prevails  in 
the  house,  and  the  voice  of  wailing  and  sor- 
row mingles  with  the  joyous  notes  of  the 
bridesmaids.  The  bridegroom  is  dead ! He 
was  one  of  the  first-born.  Slain  by  an  in- 
visible hand,  he  has  perished  amid  his  joy ! 
Let  us  leave  the  widowed  bride  in  her  tears. 

Near  to  the  banks  of  the  river  stands  a 
mansion  of  some  note.  It  is  the  dwelling  of 
an  opulent  Egyptian.  In  one  of  the  windows, 
cast  open  to  admit  the  cool  and  fragrant 
breeze  of  night,  is  seated  a noble  lady.  A 
solitary  lamp,  whose  rays  sparkle  in  the 
waters  below,  hangs  near  her,  and  its  light 
reveals  that  noble  outline  of  features  peculiar 
to  a daughter  of  Thebes.  Her  dark  eyes  are 
suffused  with  tears  ; but  they  are  tears  of 
gladness  ; for  she  is  a mother^  and  she  is 
gazing  with  the  ineffable  love  of  a mother  on 
her  first-born.  Radiant  with  health,  a beautiful 
boy  lies  before  her,  wrapt  in  the  soft  sleep  of 
infancy.  It  is  not  only  her  first-born,  but  her 
only  son ; and  maternal  love,  more  potent  than 
Egyptian  magicians,  is  presenting  to  her  rapt 
imagination  those  gladdening  scenes  which  a 
mother’s  heart  deeply  feels,  and  tenderly  loves:. 
As  she  looks  forth,  upon  the  river,  it  would 
almost  seem  as  if 

“The  water’s  calmness  in  her  breast, 

And  smoothness  on  her  brow,  did  rest.” 

But  the  hour  of  midnight  is  drawing  nigh, 
and  an  expression  of  anxiety  gathers  upon 
her  countenance.  She  is  not  ignorant  that  a 
terrible  threat  has  been  uttered,  and  it  occurs 
to  her  that  the  moment  of  its  execution  may 
be  near.  “ I would,”  she  murmurs  to  herself, 
“those  children  of  Joseph  were  departed  as 
they  desire ! My  soul  misgives  me  ! The 
words  of  that  terrible  man  have  never  yet 
fallen  to  the  ground  ! My  child ! my  child ! 
if  Osiris  cannot,  let  the  God  of  Moses  save 
thee  ! ” Hark ! there  is  a cry  of  anguish ! 
She  snatches  up  her  son;  but  the  angel  of 
death  has  swept  over  her  dwelling,  and  the 
spirit  of  her  child  is  fled.  The  threat  is  ac- 
complished,—her  first-born  is  slain ! The 
whole  city,  the  whole  land,  is  now  aroused. 
Every  house  is  a scene  of  woe,  anguish,  and 
dismay.  The  practitioners  of  the  healing  art 
find  their  skill  utterly  vain,  and  consternation 
is  universal.  Death  has  visited  every  family. 
The  destroyer  has  trodden  alike  the  floor  of 
the  cottage  and  the  marble  halls  of  the  palace. 
The  prince  has  found  no  safety  in  his  power; 
the  peasant  no  protection  in  his  obscurity.  The 
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royal  robe  and  princely  diadem  have  found 
no 'more  respect  than  the  humble  attire  of  the 
slave  or  the  prisoner. 

The  form  of  the  affliction  thus  falling  upon 
Egypt  adds  immeasurably  to  its  weight.  It  is 
the  first-born  who  are  its  victims.  Those  who 
possess  the  right  of  primogeniture  have  in 
most  nations  possessed  peculiar  advantages, 
and  in  almost  every  family  are  objects  of 
peculiar  interest.  All  this  must  have  tended 
greatly  to  deepen  the  anguish  caused  by  this 
dreadful  desolation : and  if  we  remember,  that 
the  first-born  of  the  sacred  animals,  whom 
the  Egyptians  worshipped,- were  also  included 
in  the  common  destruction,  and  that  more 
lamentation  was  frequently  made  at  the  death 
of  one  of  these  “ sacred  animals  ” than  at  the 
decease  of  a child,  and  that  it  was  the  custom 
to  lament  such  an  event  aloud  in  the  public 
streets,  we  shall  at  onc^  admit  the  force  of 
the  description  of  the  inspired  historian : 
“ There  was  a great  cry  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Egypt,  such  as  there  was  none  like  it, 
nor  shall  be  like  it  any  more.” 

The  agony  of  their  distress  was  the  greater 
from  its  utter  hopelessness.'  Many  as  are  the 
sorrows  of  this  life,  few  of  them  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  soothing  hand  of  Hope.  How 
rough  soever  the  path  of  life  may  be,  yet  is 
hope  ever  ready  to  strew  it  with  flowers,  and 
to  whisper  of  a smoother  path  in  the  distance. 
How  stormy  soever  the  ocean  of  life,  hope 
hovers  over  it,  scattering  sunshine  upon  its 
surges,  and  telling  the  mariner  of  a haven 
and  a home.  Poverty  and  privation, — un- 
kindness and  persecution, — disease  of  body, 
and  sickness  of  heart, — are  all  alike  soothed 
and  mitigated  by  the  sweet  influence  of  hope ; 
but  in  the  eye  of  mere  reason — to  the  mind 
unilluminated  by  the  light  of  the  blessed 
Gospel — death  admits  of  no  such  mitigation ; 
the  living  are  separated  from  the  objects  of 
their  devotion,  and  an  insurmountable  barrier 
is  raised  between  them  for  ever.  Thus,  as  the 
bereaved  people  embalmed  their  first-born, 
and  consigned  them  to  their  tombs,  we  may 
judge  how  deeply  they  felt  the  calamity  that 
had  befallen  them. 
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Jesus  was  not  to  find  an  unhonoured  grave. 
One  of  his  disciples  was  a person  of  wealth 
and  dignity,  named  Joseph,  of  Arimathea, 
who  was,  like  Nicodemus,  a member  of  the 

* Abridged  from  “Daily  Bible  Illustrations,”  by 
John  Kitto,  D.D.  Evening  Series,  vol.  iii.  p.  497. 
Edinburgh:  Oliphant  and  Sons,  1853.  It  is  stated 


Sanhedrim.  This  person  now  scrupled  not  to 
manifest  his  attachment  to  Christ;  for  he 
went  boldly  to  Pilate,  to  request  that  the 
body  might  be  given  up  to  him  for  interment. 
It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  Pilate  also  was 
astonished  to  learn  that  Jesus  had  died  so 
soon ; showing  that  it  was  altogether  a very 
extraordinary  circumstance.  He  readily 
granted  the  application.  And  the  time  being 
short,  Joseph  hastily  removed  the  body;  and, 
after  wrapping  it  up  with  a large  quantity  of 
costly  spices  provided  by  Nicodemus,  deposited 
it  in  a new  sepulchre  of  his  own,  in  a garden 
but  little  distant  from  the  place  of  crucifixion. 
They  then  departed,  after  rolling  a great 
stone  to  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre. 

The  enemies  of  Jesus  remembered  that  He 
had  once  or  twice  intimated  that,  after  three 
days,  He  would  rise  again  from  the  dead. 
They  therefore  applied  to  Pilate  for  a guard 
to  watch  the  sepulchre,  lest,  as  they  alleged, 
the  disciples  should  steal  away  their  Master’s 
body,  and  give  out  that  He  had  risen  from 
the  dead.  In  compliance  with  this  request, 
the  governor  allowed  them  to  employ  in  this 
service  the  guard  they  already  had,  and 
authorized  them  to  secure  the  sepulchre  in 
any  way  they  thought  best.  The  guard  was 
therefore  stationed ; and,  for  further  security, 
the  stone  that  closed  the  sepulchre  was  sealed, 
so  that  it  wa,s  impossible  that  "the  stone  could 
be  moved  without  the  fact  being  detected.  It 
was  thus,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  ordered  that 
the  fears  of  the  enemies  of  Jesus  should  secure 
that  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, which,  had  it  come  from  friends  alone, 
might  be  held  open  to  suspicion. 

Jesus  was  deposited  in  the  sepulchre  a 
little  before  sunset  on  Ei^day,  and  rose  very 
early  on  Sunday  morning,  so  that  He  was 
almost  thirty-six  hours  in  the  tomb, — being- 
two  nights  and  one  intervening  day ; but,  as 
this  involved  one  whole  day  and  parts  of  two 
days,  it  is  rightly  described,  according  to 
J ewish  usage,  as  three  days, — or,  rather,  the 
resurrection  was  on  the  third  day.  The  actual 
circumstances  of  the  resurrection  are  not  fully 
stated  by  the  sacred  writers.  We  only  know 
that  very  early  on  Sunday  morning  there  was 
an  earthquake,  and  an  angel  of  the  Lord 
descended,  and  rolled  away  the  stone  from  the 
sepulchre  and  sat  upon  it, — showing  that  he 
did  not  then  enter.  “ His  countenance  was 
like  lightning,  and  his  raiment  white  as  snow,” 

in  a note  that  the  object  of  the  Paper  is  “to  supply  a 
connected  and  coherent  statement  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  and  following  the  Resurrection,  as 
related  by  the  four  Evangelists.” 
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and  at  the  sight  of  him  the  guards  were 
struck  with  terror,  and  sunk  like  men  dead 
to  the  ground.  What  took  place  in  the 
sepulchre  we  know  not ; but,  when  soon  after 
examined,  there  were  no  marks  of  confusion  or 
haste ; but,  on  the  contrary,  everything  testified 
of  deliberation  and  composure.  The  grave-cloth 
was  folded  up  and  laid  apart ; the  head-napkin 
was  also  folded,  and  deposited  in  another  place. 

The  women  who  had  come  from  Galilee 
had  never  lost  sight  of  their  Lord,  from  the 
time  he  was  brought  forth  to  be  crucified  until 
they  noted  the  tomb  in  which  he  was  laid. 
Their  names  were  Mary  Magdalene,  Mary  the 
mother  of  James,  and  Salome  the  mother  of 
Zebedee’s  sons.  Knowing  the  haste  in  which 
the  body  had  been  deposited,  it  was  their  in- 
tention to  come  early  in  the  morning  after 
the  Sabbath,  and  dispose  the  body  in  a more 
orderly  manner  for  its  final  rest.  After  the 
Sabbath  had  ended,  at  sunset,  they  employed 
the  evening  in  the  requisite  preparations,  in- 
cluding the  purchase  of  spices  and  perfumes, — 
perhaps  not  being  aware  of  the  abundant 
provision  made  by  Nicodemus  in  that  respect. 
It  was  early  dawn  on  Sunday  morning  when 
they  set  out ; and  as  they  went,  it  occurred 
to  them  that  they  would  find  an  insuperable 
difficulty  in  the  removal  of  the  great  stone 
that  closed  the  sepulchre.  But  When  they 
came  to  the  spot,  they  observed  with  amaze- 
ment - that  the  stone  had  been  already  re- 
moved, and  that  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre 
stood  open.  On  perceiving  this,  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, without  further  examination,  con- 
cluded that  the  Lord’s  body  had  been  stolen 
away;  and  ran  with  all  haste  back  to  the 
city,  to  inform  Peter  and  John,  leaving  the 
other  two  at  the  sepulchre,  into  which  they 
entered.  They  saw  at  once  that  the  body  of 
Jesus  had  disappeared;  but  they  perceived 
also  the  angel,  as  a young  man  clothed  in  a 
long  white  garment,  sitting  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  spot  where  the  body  had  lain.  They 
were  naturally  terrified ; but  the  angel  spoke 
to  them  gentle  words,  and  told  them  of  the 
object  of  their  search,  that  “He  is  risen;  he 
is  not  here : behold  the  place  where  they  laid 
him.”  The  good  angel  knew  that  even  this 
would  be  a satisfaction  to  those  faithful 
women.  He  also  gave  them  a message  to 
the  apostles — that  Jesus  would  meet  them 
when  they  returned  to  Galilee. 

As  these  two  women  were  hastening  back 
with  gladdened  hearts,  Jesus  himself  met  them, 
saying,  “ All  hail  ! ” With  gentle  words,  he 
quieted  their  first  alarm,  and  allowed  them 
to  approach  and  embrace  his  feet,  in  testimony 


of  their  joy  and  homage.  He  then  reiterated 
the  message  the  angel  had  given,  and  pursued 
his  way. 

Meanwhile,  Mary  Magdalene  had  found 
Peter  and  John;  and,  excited  by  the  report 
she  brought,  they  both  hurried  off  to  the 
sepulchre.  They  ran;  and  John  outstripping 
Peter,  arrived  soonest  at  the  spot,  and,  stoop- 
ing down,  looked  into  the  tomb,  which  he 
found  to  be  indeed  empty,  but  took  notice  of 
the  grave-clothes  lying  apart  and  folded  up. 
He  did  not  enter:  but  when  Peter  came  up, 
he,  with  his  characteristic  ardour,  at  once 
went  in.  John  also  then  entered,  and  took 
particular  notice  of  the  circumstances ; and, 
reflecting  that  any  person  stealing  the  body 
would  scarcely  have  divested  it  of  the  grave- 
clothes,  or  have  disposed  of  them  in  the 
orderly  manner  he  witnessed,  or  indeed  have 
left  them  at  all  bMiind,  he  began  to  have 
some  faint  notion  that  Jesus  might  have  risen 
from  the  dead.  He  says  himself  that  he 
“believed;”  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
what  he  could  then  believe,  on  the  evidence 
before  him,  but  this. 

Peter  and  John  then  returned  thoughtful 
to  the  city,  wondering  greatly  at  what  they 
had  witnessed;  but  Mary  Magdalene,  who 
had  followed  them  back  to  the  garden,  re- 
mained there  alone  after  they  had  departed, 
weeping  before  the  sepulchre.  In  the  midst 
of  her  tears,  she  stooped  down,  as  John  had 
done,  and  for  the  first  time  looked  in;  and 
then,  to  her  amazement,  she  beheld  two  angels 
robed  in  white,  sitting,  one  at  the  head  and 
the  other  at  the  foot,  where  the  body  of  J esus 
had  lain.  To  their  question,  why  she  wept,  she 
answered,  because  her  Lord’s  body  had  been 
removed,  she  knew  not  whither.  After  this, 
she  turned  slightly  round,  and  perceived  that 
there  was  a person  standing  alone  behind  her, 
whom,  from  his  being  there,  she  supposed  to 
be  the  keeper  of  the  garden.  He  also  asked 
her  why  she  wept ; and  she  gave  the  same 
answer  she  had  just  given  to  the  angels,  ex- 
cept that  she  supposed  he  may  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  removal  of  the  body  she  desired 
to  recover.  The  Stranger  then  simply  uttered, 
in  well-known  tones,  her  name,  “ Mary ! ” and 
the  whole  truth  at  once  flashed  upon  her 
soul.  She  exclaims,  “ Rabboni ! ” as  much  as 
to  say,  My  dearest  Master ! and,  like  the  other 
women,  fell  at  his  feet,  as  if  to  embrace  them 
and  render  him  her  homage.  But  this  he 
forbade,  for  some  reason  not  very  clear  to  us ; 
for  he  had  allowed  it  not  long  before  to 
Mary  and  Salome.  After  this  interview, 
Mary  Magdalene  hastened  back  to  the  city, 
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and  told  tlie  disciples  that  she  had  seen 
the  Lord,  and  what  He  had  said  to  her.  She 
found  them  in  the  midst  of  their  sorrow ; and 
when  she  told  them  that  Jesus  was  alive,  and 
that  she  had  seen  him,  she  could  not  gain  belief. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  two  of 
our  Lord’s  disciples,  one  of  them  named 
Cleopas,  were  on  their  way  from  Jerusalem 
to  a village  called  Emmaus,  about  seven  miles 
from  the  city.  They  had  heard,  before  they 
left,  some  reports  of  what  had  taken  place  in 
the  morning, — that  the  tomb  had  been  found 
open  and  empty,  and  that  the  women  had 
seen  a “vision  of  angels,”  who  said  that  Jesus 
was  alive.  They  had  perhaps  not  heard  be- 
fore their  departure  the  later  report,  that 
Jesus  had  himself  appeared  to  Mary  Magda- 
lene, and  to  the  other  women;  or  if  they  had 
heard  this,  they  seem  to  have  attached  no 
importance  to  it,  but,  like  the  other  disciples, 
regarded  these  reports  as  “idle  tales.”  They 
were  very  sorrowful,  however,  for  their  Lord  s 
death,  and  perplexed  by  the  disappearance  of 
his  body ; while  they  more  than  all  deplored 
the  frustration  of  their  hopes,  that  he  would 
“have  delivered  Israel”  from  the  Romans. 
As  they  discoursed  in  melancholy  tones  of 
these  things,  Jesus  himself  drew  nigh;  “but 
their  eyes  were  holden  that  they  should  not 
know  him.”  Some  have  thought  that  they 
were  recent  converts,  and  had  not  seen  much 
of  Jesus,  so  that  now,  when  he  was  in  a dif- 
ferent dress  from  what  they  had  seen  him 
wear,  and  especially  as  they  supposed  him 
dead,  they  did  not  recognise  him.  But  it  is 
clear  from  the  way  in  which  they  did  e v entually 
recognise  him,  that  they  had  known  him  well, 
and  the  Evangelist  seems  clearly  to  intimate 
that  they  were  supernaturally  restrained  from 
knowing  him  at  this  time. 

He  accosted  them  courteously,  and  inquired 
the  subject  of  their  earnest  and  sad  discourse. 
When  they  acquainted  him  with  it,  he  re- 
buked them  for  their  slowness  of  heart . to 
believe  all  the  prophets  had  spoken,  which 
clearly  showed  that  what  had  happened,  and 
not  what  they  had  expected,  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Divine  plan  for  man  s redemp- 
tion. Then  beginning  with  Moses,  and  going 
through  all  the  prophets,  he  explained  to 
them  what  was  written  in  the  Scriptures 
concerning  himself.  They  felt  the  power  of 
his  words ; and,  as  they  afterwards  expressed 
it,  their  “ hearts  burned  within  them.”  Arriv- 
ing at  their  destination,  they  pressed  the 
Stranger  to  remain  there  over  the  night,  as 
it  was  now  late  for  further  travelling.  He 
consented,  and  they  entered  the  house  together. 


Their  humble  supper  was  soon  ready;  and 
the  Guest,  at  once  assuming  his  usual  office 
when  taking  a meal  with  his  disciples,  took 
the  bread,  blessed  it,  and  gave  it  to  them.  In 
the  manner  of  this  act,  and  in  the  tone  of 
voice  in  which  the  blessing  was  given,  they  at 
once  recognised  their  Lord;  but  before  they 
could  recover  from  their  surprise,  He  had 
withdrawn  from  their  sight.  After  this,  the 
two  disciples  could  not  remain  there,  but 
hastened  back  to  J erusalem  to  make  this 
great  event  known  to  the  apostles.  They 
found  the  eleven,  with  some  other  disciples, 
assembled  together;  and  as  they  entered,  were 
greeted  with  the  joyful  intelligence The 
Lord  hath  risen  indeed,  and  hath  appeared 
unto  Simon!”  They  then  rehearsed  what 
had  happened  to  themselves ; but  the  disciples 
seemed  at  first  to  discredit  their  report,  as 
they  had  the  morning  reports  of  the  women, 
evidently  regarding  the  testimony  of  Peter  as 
of  far  more  importance.  Of  this  interview  of 
our  Lord  with  Peter,  no  particulars  are  given, 
though  it  is  mentioned  by  Paul,  who,  in 
speaking  of  those  by  whom  our  Lord  had 
been  seen  after  his  resurrection,  names  the 
appearance  to  Peter  first,  and  says  nothing  of 
the  appearances  to  the  women  and  to  these 
two  disciples.  1 Cor.  xv.  5. 

The  disciples  were  at  their  evening  meal, 
and  the  two  from  Emmaus  were  still  engaged 
in  their  relation,  when  Jesus  himself  came 
and  stood  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  gave  the 
usual  salutation, — “ Peace  be  unto  you.”  As 
the  disciples  had  discredited  most  of  the  pre- 
vious reports,  so  they  now  distrusted  the 
evidence  of  their  own  sight,  and  supposed,  in 
their  alarm,  that  what  they  saw  was  a ghost. 
Jesus  hastened  to  dispel  their  illusion.  To 
convince  them  it  was  Himself,  he  invited 
them  to  touch  him ; he  showed  them  the 
wounds  in  his  hands  and  his  feet ; and,  for 
their  further  conviction,  he  asked  for  some 
food;  and  when  they  presented  him  with 
some  broiled  fish  and  honey-comb,  he  ate  it 
before  them.  He  then  apprized  them  that 
their  office  in  the  service  of  his  kingdom,  so 
far  from  having  ended,  had  now  really  begun; 
and  as  a foretaste  and  earnest  of  the  rich 
qualifying  graces  of  the  Spirit  which  awaited 
them,  he  breathed  upon  them,  saying,  ‘ Re- 
ceive ye  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

One  of  the  apostles  was  absent  on  this 
occasion ; and  when,  on  his  return,  the  others 
related  what  had  occurred,  he  disbelieved 
them  as  they  had  before  discredited  the 
women.  This  was  Thomas;  whose  expression 
of  doubt,  though  reprehensibly  strong,  is  in 
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keeping  with  the  peculiar  character  he  had  al- 
ready more  than  once  indicated : “ Except  ] 
shall  see  in  his  hands  the  prints  of  the  nails,  anc 
, put  my  finger  into  the  prints  of  the  nails,  ane 
; thrust  my  hand  into  his  side,  I will  not  be- 
lieve.” That  day  week,  when  they  were  agair 
assembled,  probably  in  the  same  place,  Thomas 
, was  present.  Jesus  then  again  appeared 
among  them,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
before ; and  instantly  expressed  his  conscious- 
ness of  what  had  passed,  by  calling  Thomas 
, forward  to  put  his  finger  into  the  prints  oi 
1 the  nails,  and  to  thrust  his  hand  into  his 
j wounded  side.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  did 
so;  but  rather,  oppressed  and  filled  with  a 
sense  of  Divinity  that  beamed  forth  in  this 
manifestation  of  the  risen  Saviour,  Thomas 
j addressed  him  by  a title  which  had  never 
| hitherto,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  applied  to 
him  by  any  of  his  disciples — “ My  Lord  and 
my  God!”  Jesus,  however,  did  not  fail  to 
rebuke  him  for  making  a visible  sign  the 
condition  of  his  belief.  Far  more  blessed  and 
precious  is  that  faith  which  arises  from 
j within,  than  that  which  thus  waits  for  a 
summons  from  without.  There  is  reason  to 
j believe  that  Thomas  never  forgot  this 
| lesson ; but  there  is  not  much  of  his  subse- 
quent history  known  to>  us. 

- Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord;  make  his 
[ paths  straight.”  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
l that  every  one  of  the  four  Gospels  begins 
l with  the  reeord  of  St.  John.  His  birth 

- and  early  days  were  precisely  in  accordance 
l with  the  peculiarity  of  his  office,  character, 

! and  work.  In  no  way  did  his  birth  corre- 
! spend  with  births  of  an  ordinary  kind,  and  his 
s nurture  and  education  were  not  less  unusual. 

■ He  was  not  born  according  to  nature’s  rule, 

[ but  contrary  to  it.  He  was,  specially,  , a 
: child  of  promise,  given,  like  Isaac,  when  all 
expectation  of  such  a gift  had  long  passed 
away.  And  when  he  was  announced  to  the 
priest  Zacharias,  as  a son,  the  angel  thus 
states  of  him : — “ He  shall  be  great  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  drink  neither 
wine  nor  strong  drink : and  he  shall  be  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  even  from  his  mother’s 
womb.”  Ye  need  not  dwell  in  any  farther 
detail  on  the  well-known  events  connected 
with  this  promise  and  this  birth;  but  only,  in 
remembrance,  follow  the.  child  as  he  “ grew 
and  waxed  strong  in  spirit,  and  was  in  the 
deserts  until  the  time  of  his  showing  unto 
Israel.”  This  was  to  be  his  preparation.  He, 
the  future  “ preacher  of  righteousness,”  was. 
t°.  dwell  far  away  from  the  attractions  of 
this  present  evil  world.*  He  was  to  pass 
the  days  of  his  youth  alone — in  self-denial 
and  prayer,  and  communion  with  his  God ; 
and  far  away  from  the  fashion  of  cities  and 
courts,  he  was  to  learn  fear  of  God  only, 
and  not  fear  of  ungodly  men,  whatever  their 
rank,  or  power,  or  celebrity;  whether  they 
might  be  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  who 
came  to  his  baptism,  or  whether  he  might  have 
to  rebuke  an  Herod  for  his  sin.  Such  was  his 
singular  birth, — such  the  singular  means  em- 
ployed by  the  Lord  to  train  him  for  his  office ! 

A few  years  thus  passed  away,  and  St. 
John’s  ministry  commenced;  but  still  he 
pursued  that  course  which  God  had  ap- 
pointed for  him,  strange  and  eccentric  as  it 
was  in  the  eye  of  man.  He  « had  his  raiment 
of  camel’s  hair,  and  his  meat  was  locusts 
and  wild  honey.”  He  came  (saith  the  Lord) 

“ neither  eating  nor  drinking,” — that  is,  not 
living  in  society,  nor  partaking  of  its  habits, 
its  pleasures,  and  its  courtesies ; but  passing 
a remote  and  austere  life,  unlike  that  of  other 
men.  But  he  commanded  reverence,  and 
observation.  This  was  confessed  and  felt  by 
all  of  every  grade.  The  very  chief  priests 
and  the  scribes  felt  it.  When  asked  by 

* These  and  the  two  or  three  following  observa- 
tions are  adapted  from  ancient  comments  on  St. 
John's  early  life. 

ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  asserted,  that,  among 
! all  God’s  servants  and  saints  of  whom  the 
Bible  tells,  no  one  occupies  a more  remark- 
able position  than  John  the  Baptist.  Pro- 
phets in  the  Old  Testament  announced  his 
appearance,  his  office,  and  his  ministry;  and 
J esus  himself  bore  his  own  testimony  to  the 
1 special  honour  and  distinction  with  which 
he  was  endowed.  “ What  went  ye  out  for 
t to  see?  A prophet?  Yea,  I say  unto  you, 
and  more  than  a prophet.  For  this  is  he,  of 
j whom  it  is  written,  Behold,  I send  my  mes- 
senger before  thy  face,  which  shall  prepare 
| thy  way  before  thee.  Yerily,  I say  unto 
you,  Among  them  that  are  born  of  women, 
j there  hath  not  arisen  a greater  than  John 
J the  Baptist.”  Our  Lord  thus  quotes  one  of 
those  two  prophecies,  speaking  of  St.  John, 
respectively,  seven  and  four  centuries  before  , 
his  birth, — a rare  and  almost  unexampled  : 
instance  of  any  mere  man,  who  was  to  appear  < 
in  the  times  of  the  New  Testament,  being  ; 
announced  in  the  Old.  Side  by  side  with  ; 
this  prophecy,  quoted  and  applied  by  the 

Lord  himself,  St.  Mark  adds  the  other : t 

“ The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
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Jesus  “whether  the  "baptism  of  John  was 
from  heaven  or  of  men;”  they  were  com- 
pelled to  reason  thus : — “If  we  shall  say,  From 
heaven,  he  will  say,  Why  then  believed  ye 
him  not?  but  if  we  shall  say,  Of  men,  all 
the  people  will  stone  us:  for  they  be  per- 
suaded that  John  was  a prophet.”  And 
Herod  was  restrained  a while  from  putting 
him  to  death,  “fearing  the  multitude,”  because 
they  “ counted  him  as  a prophet.”  His 
word  was  with  power, — as  he  “preached  in 
the  wilderness  of  Judsea,  saying,  Bepent  ye, 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.” 
There  “went  out  to  him  Jerusalem  and  all 
Judaea,  and  all  the  region  round  about 
Jordan,  and  were  baptized  of  him  in  J ordan, 
confessing  their  sins.”  And  thus  were  they 
prepared  by  him  for  the  coming  Saviour, 
whom  he  so  mightily  and  distinctly  pro- 
claimed with  his  inspired  voice  and  awaken- 
ing exhortation -“  And  now  also  the  axe  is 
laid  unto  the  root  of  the  trees : therefore  every 
tree  which  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is 
hewn  down,  and  cast  into  the  fire.  I indeed 
baptize  you  with  water  unto  repentance : but 
he  that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  I, 
whose  shoes  I am  not  worthy  to  bear.”  Pub- 
licans, who  feared  neither  God  nor  man,  and 
showed  it  by  their  avocation,: — soldiers,  de- 
siring his  leading  and  guidance,: — all  flocked 
to  him.  And  so  thickly  did  honour  crowd 
upon  him  that  the  “people  were  in  expectation, 
and  all  men  mused  in  their  hearts,  whether 
he  were  the  Christ  or  not.”  Even  the  very 
Sadducees  and  Pharisees  came  to  his  baptism ; 
and  them  he  sternly  reproached, — for  they 
much  needed  it. 

But  what  was  his  chief  honour  in  ad- 
ministering this  holy  ordinance  % It  was,  no 
doubt,  that  Jesus  himself  came  “ from  Galilee 
to  Jordan  unto  John  to  be  baptized  of 
him.”  And  here  shone  forth  not  only  his 
humility,  but  also  his  obedience  too.  “ John 
forbade  him,  saying,  I have  need  to  be  bap- 
tized of  thee,  and  comest  thou  to  me?  And 
Jesus  answering  said  unto  him,  Suffer  it 
to  be  so  now;  for  thus  it  becometh  us  to 
fulfil  all  righteousness.  Then  he  suffered 
him.” 

Again,  we  hear  of  St.  John  “baptizing  in 
AEnon,  near1  to  Salem.”  Hitherto  people 
came  and  were  baptized.  But  Jesus  had 
now  commenced  his  own  ministry.  The 
time  was  now  come  for  St.  John  to  decrease 
while  his  Master  and  his  Lord  should  in- 
crease. This  was  the  desire  of  his  heart. 
His  disciples  understood  not  this  rightly. 
They  were  jealous  for  him, — at  all  events 


perplexed, — and  requiring  instruction  from 
him  on  the  subject,  “They  came  unto  John, 
and  said  unto  him,  Babbi,  he  that  was  with 
thee  beyond  J ordan,  to  whom  thou  bearest 
witness,  behold,  the  same  baptizeth,  and  all 
men  come  to  him.”  But  personal  aims  and 
personal  ambition  were  utterly  unknown  to 
him;  and  never  did  he  lose  an  opening  or 
opportunity  for  turning  away  credit  and 
renown  from  himself,  and  for  transferring  it 
where  it  was  all  due — even  to  that  Saviour 
— his  Saviour  and  our  Saviour — whom  he 
came  to  announce  among  his  fellow-sinners. 
“ John  answered  and  said,  A man  can  receive 
nothing,  except  it  be  given  him  from  heaven. 
Ye  yourselves  bear  me  witness  that  I said, 
I am  not  the  Christ,  but  that  I am  sent  be- 
fore him.”  And  he  speaks  of  himself  not  as 
the  Bridegroom,  but  solely  and  exclusively 
as  the  “ friend  of  the  Bridegroom,”  who  was 
to  rejoice  at  the  Bridegroom’s  joy;  and  he 
tells  of  himself,  as  earthly,  but  of  Jesus,  as 
heavenly;  and  thus  he  still  points  to  that 
“Lamb  of  God,”  whom,  at  the  beginning,  he 
proclaimed  to  all.  And  among  the  disciples 
of  Christ,  the  two  very  first  had  been  the 
disciples  of  John,  regarding  him  as  their 
master  and  teacher  for  a time.  But  they, 
no  doubt  with  his  full  approbation  and  de- 
sire, left  him  and  followed  Jesus,  as  the  great 
Master  and  Teacher  from  heaven,  who  should 
be  the  Priest,  the  Prophet,  and  the  King  of 
St.  John  and  themselves,  and  of  all  who  be- 
lieve in  His  name. 

The  time  soon  came  for  John  to  seal  his 
testimony  by  his  blood;  for  he  “loved  not 
his  life  unto  death”*  But  first  came  im- 
prisonment. And  all  for  his  faithfulness.  He 
continued  to  denounce  sin  without  “ respect 
of  persons.”  And  such  was  the  power  of 
his  word,  such  the  authority  and  weight  of 
his  holy  character,  that  even  the  ungodly 

* Cyprian  writes  thus  : — “ It  hath  ever  been  the 
course  with  good  and  upright  men,  who  fear  God 
and  maintain  their  integrity,  and  serve  him  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  true  religion,  to  pass  the  narrow 
way,  through  infinite  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments, injuries  and  pressures,  and  all  kinds  of 
punishment.  Thus  in  the  very  infancy  of  creation, 
Abel  was  killed  by  his  brother,  and  Jacob  was  forced 
to  fly  for  his  life,  and  Joseph  was  sold  for  a slave, 
and  King  Saul  persecuted  good  David,  and  Ahab 
strGve  hard  to  crush  the  prophet  Elias.”  In  treat- 
ing of  such  a subject  as  the  life  and  character  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the 
Treatise  of  Cyprian,  entitled  “ An  Exhortation  to 
Martyrdom,”  is  full  of  Scriptural  references  to  all 
similar  cases,  specially  as  drawn  from  the  Old 
Testament.  Did  space  admit,  the  writer  of  this 
article  would  be  much  tempted  to  end  it  with  that 
noble  and  practical  application  therein  found. 
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Herod,  with  that  strange  inconsistency  often 
witnessed  among  men,  for  a time  “feared 
John,  knowing  that  he  was  a just  man  and 
an  holy,  and  observed  him;  and  when  he 
heard  him,  he  did  many  things,  and  heard 
him  gladly but  having  no  “ root  in  him- 
self,” and,  living  as  he  did,  in  sin,  and  ad- 
vancing from  bad  to  worse,*  and  “ being  re- 
proved by  him  for  Herodias,  his  brother 
Philip’s  wife,+  and  for  all  the  evils  which  he 
had  done,  added  yet  this  above  all,  that  he 
shut  up  John  in  prison.”  Nor  must  we  for- 
get that  somewhat  perplexing  incident  in  St. 
John’s  life,  namely,  that  from  that  prison,  on 
.hearing  of  the  works  of  Christ,  “he  sent 
two  of  his  disciples,  and  said  unto  him,  Art 
thou  he  that  should  come,J  or  do  we  look 
for  another  1 ” But  howsoever  this  may  be 
interpreted,  whether  as  proving,  on  his  part, 
a desire  for  fresh  confirmation  of  his  own 
faith,  now  perhaps  severely  tried ; or  whether 
it  was  to  confirm  the  faith  of  others,  his  dis- 
ciples, (a  solution  far  more  likely,)  it  brought 
him  a message  direct  from  his  Saviour,  and 
led  to  a declaration  of  St.  John’s  high 
dignity,  from  the  Saviour’s  own  lips,  ending 
with  this  summons  on  the  matter,  as  being 
one  of  no  slight  import  and  weight, — “ He 
that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.” 

But  John  was  now  to  win  the  crown  of 
martyrdom.  In  the  midst  of  revelry  he  was 
surrendered  to  his  bitter  enemy.  The  feast, § 
and  the  dance,  and  the  promise,  and 
the  oath,  and  the  mother’s  malice,  and  the 
daughter’s  petition,  and  the  haste  to  the 
murderous  act,  and  the  terrific  sight  of  the 
Baptist’s  head  brought  by  the  damsel  in  a 
dish  before  the  assembled  guests  at  their 
revelry, — also  the  remorseful  and  speedy 
pangs  of  Herod,  and  the  mad  oath  which 
ought  to  have  been  broken,  but  was  not, — and 

* Expressive  is  that  old  gloss  on  Herod’s  con- 
duct:— “Qui  in  sordibus  est,  sordescat  adhuc.” 

f This  Herod  surnamed  Antipas,  and  Philip,  were 
the  sons  of  that  Herod  under  whose  persecution 
Jesus  was  carried,  as  an  infant,  into  Egypt.  Herod 
Antipas  was  at  first  married  to  the  daughter  of  the 
Arabian  King  Aretas;  but  forming  an  unholy 
attachment  to  his  niece,  Herodias,  the  wife  of  his 
brother  Philip,  he  prevailed  upon  her  to  leave  her 
husband  and  unite  herself  to  him.  On  this,  the 
daughter  of  Aretas  fled  to  her  father,  who  to  avenge 
this  wrong  raged  war  upon  Herod. 

+ o epxo/Jisvog,  the  coming  One — the  prophesied 
Messiah.  Matthew  xi.  3. 

§ It  is  a remarkable  circumstance,  and  frequently 
noted  by  the  old  commentators,  that  Pharaoh  only, 
and  Herod,  are  mentioned  as  having  celebrated  their 
own  birth- day  by  a festival;  and  that,  on  both  oc- 
casions, the  festival  was  polluted  by  blood-shed. 
See  Genesis  xl.  20. 


his  ungodly  fear  of  those  which  sat  with  him, 
which  were  his  world  at  the  time, — and  all  the 
terrific  accompaniments  of  the  dark  deed,  are 
so  well  known  as  to  need  nothing  more  than 
the  briefest  recapitulation.  "Who  that  hath 
once  heard  them  can  ever  forget  them  1 But 
honour  even  still  attended  him, — the  honour 
which  cometh  from  God,  through  those  who 
served,  and  therefore  loved  their  holy  guide. 

“ And  when  his  disciples  heard  it,  they  came 
and  took  up  his  corpse  and  laid  it  in  a 
tomb.” 

Thus  ends  the  Baptist’s  history.  Born 
before  Jesus,  preaching  before  Jesus,  dying 
before  Jesus, — he  was  in  all  things  the  Lord’s 
forerunner.  He  came  “in  the  spirit  and 
power  of  Elias;”  and,  spiritually  and  typi- 
cally, he  was  that  Elias  “ which  was  for  to 
come.”  He  came  “making  ready  a people 
prepared  for  the  Lord”  at  his  first  coming. 
He  came  baptizing  unto  repentance.  He 
came  “ turning  many  of  the  children  of  Israel 
to  the  Lord  their  God.”  He  came  an  ex- 
ample of  a strict,  holy,  self-denying  life.  He 
came  rebuking  sin  and  preaching  righteous- 
ness with  unfailing  voice.  He  lived  a wit- 
ness and  died  a witness*  for  God. 

But  his  example  dies  not.  Through  it, 
“ being  dead,  he  yet  speaketh”  unto  all  gene- 
rations and  to  us ; — first,  perhaps,  in  the  self- 
denial  which  his  early  life  proclaims.  Be- 
garding  his  special  office ,fi  we  have  only  to  do, 
in  the  way  of  imitation,  with  the  fact  that 
every  Christian  should  look  upon  himself  as 
one,  who  should  so  live  as  to  show  himself  on 
the  watch  for  the  return  of  his  Lord,  “ looking 
for  ” (as  Peter  tells)  “ and  hastening  unto  the 
coming  of  the  day  of  God.”  But  with  his 
character  we  have  much  to  do,  as  followers  of 
him.  For  instance,  in  self-denial.  We  cer- 
tainly are  not  called  by  God  to  that  peculiar 
and  eccentric  life  which  St.  John  led  in  the 
wilderness  of  Judaea,  nor  to  the  austere . 
habits* of  his  course;  for  Jesus  came  (as 
he  himself  expresses  it)  “ eating  and  drink- 
ing,”— that  is,  in  all  innocent  things  living 
like  and  with  our  fellow-men:  and  we  are 
not  under  the  stern  and  severe  dispensation 
of  the  law,  nor  ‘partly  under  it  and  partly 
under*  the  grace  of  the  Gospel,  as  perhaps 
would  be  the  most  exact  description  of  St. 

* We  should  always  remember  that  the  words 
“witness”  and  “martyr”  are  both  one  in  the  Greek. 

f The  ministers  and  stewards  of  God’s  mysteries 
are  specially  appointed  to  prepare  for  Christ’s  future 
coming,  as  John  was  to  prepare  for  "his  first.  The 
beautiful  collect  telling  this  truth  need  not  be 
quoted. 
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John’s  position:  but  we  are  altogether  in 
evangelic  liberty,  and  we  are  now  bidden  to 
exemplify  the  truth  that  the  “kingdom  of 
God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness 
and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.”  And 
eccentricity  of  life,  merely  for  its  own  sake, 
has  no  warrant  whatsoever  in  the  Scripture, 
though  so  favourite  a practice  in  a well- 
known  but  most  erring  system.  Nevertheless, 
though  we  are  not  summoned  thus,  and  in 
these  particulars  to  copy  the  life  and  charac- 
ter of  St.  John,  still,  in  spirit , we  must  be 
like  him.  We  must  deny  ourselves.  We 
must  take  up  our  cross  daily.  We  must  live 
in  all  holiness.  We  must  show  before  God, 
angels,  the  church,  and  the  world,  that  we, 
though  in  the  world,  are  not  of  it,  but  of 
another  character  in  all  things.  The  visible 
streams  of  our  life,  as  concerning  self-denial, 
will  flow,  no  doubt,  in  another  direction  alto- 
gether ; but  they  must  issue  from  the  same 
source  as  that  which  fed  them  in'  all  their 
fulness  and  rich  abundance  on  the  part  of 
St.  John. 

He  must  be  followed,  too,  in  his  humility , 
and  that  of  a special  kind,  with  reference  to 
Jesus  our  Lord.  We  find  one  of  old,  when 
he  had  himself  fought  against  Eabbah,  and 
taken  the  city  of  waters,  sending  messengers 
to  David  that  he  should  come  and  have  the 
renown  of  the  deed,  saying — “ lest  I take  the 
city,  and  it  be  called  after  my  name.”  We 
find  Jonathan,  that  beautiful  and  faultless 
character,  (so  far  as  Scripture  describes  him,) 
loving  David  not  less  fervently,  because  he 
knew  that  the  kingdom  should  be  his,  not  his 
own,  though  the  king’s  son  and  heir.  Now, 
in  all  this  David  is,  no  doubt,  the  type  of 
Jesus  our  Lord.  As  Joab  felt  to  his  master, 
as  Jonathan  felt  to  his  friend,  so  did  John 
feel,  and  most  conspicuously  act,  towards  his 
and  our  Master,  towards  his  and  our  Al- 
mighty Friend  and  Saviour.  Ample  instances 
of  this  have  appeared  in  his  history.  Let  us 
feel  and  act  likewise ! Let  us  be  a voice  not 
for  ourselves,  but  for  those  in  this  wilder- 
ness ! Let  us  not  seek  “ great  things  for 
ourselves,” — credit,  fame,  ease, — no,  nor  per- 
sonal objects  of  any  kind,  as  the  chief  aim  of 
our  lives ; but,  “ living  to  him  who  died  for 
us,”  and  magnifying  him  in  our  body  and  in 
our  spirit,  whose  we  are,  as  “ bought  with  the 
price  ” of  his  blood,  let  us  be  as  nothing  in  our 
own  sight,  ever  saying  and  showing,  by  our 
spirit  within  and  by  our  life  without,  that  we 
share  in  the  power  of  that  holy  aspiration : — 
“ God  forbid  that  I should  glory  save  in  the 
cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the 


world  is  crucified  to  me  and  I unto  the 
world.” 

One  more  attribute  of  St.  John,  worthy  of 
all  observation,  and  of  example  too,  as  need 
may  require,  was  his  holy  courage , — his  bold- 
ness in  the  Lords  work.  To  this  we  are  often 
summoned  in  the  Scripture,  not  by  precept 
only,  but  by  example  too.  No  grace  indeed 
seems  more  inseparable  from  the  character  of 
those  saints  who  have  been  eminent  in  the 
service  of  God, — ever  described  as  a strife,  a 
contest,  a battle,  an  engagement  of  peril' to  the 
flesh,  though  of  security  to  the  everlasting  soul 
of  every  true  warrior.  Such  were  N oah,  Moses, 
Joshua,  Gideon,  Barak,  Samson,  Jephthah, 
David  also,  and  Samuel,  and  all  the  prophets. 
But  none  in  this  shone  more  brightly  than 
St.  John.  His  life  tells  it ; his  death  tells 
it.  Let  us,  too,  seek  to  abound  in  this  grace 
and  gift  ! We  may  not  have  to  reprove  a 
mighty  one,  who  has  our  life  in  his  arbitrary 
power.  We  may  not  have  to  “resist  unto 
blood,  striving  against  sin.”  But  no  Christian 
on  earth,  however  peaceable  his  days  and  his 
lot  may  at  present  be,  can  command  the  same 
unto  the  end  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage, — no, 
nor  for  any  time,  however  brief.  And  who, 
knowing  himself  as  he  ought  to  do,  knows 
not  his  need  of  all  encouragement  here  ? We 
have  such  encouragement  in  St.  John’s  life: 
and  every  servant  of  God  may,  and  surely 
ought,  to  learn  of  him  a faithful  confession  of 
Christ,  in  all  places  and  among  all  men,  and 
a matured  determination,  through  grace,  to 
beware  of  the  “ fear  of  man,  which  bringeth 
a snare,”  and  to  walk  in  that  liberty,  which 
those  alone,  know,  who  having  committed 
their  souls  to  their  Father,  Bedeemer,  and 
Sanctifier,  do  not  fear  what  the  world  can  do 
unto  them.  And  many  there  have  been, 
who,  like  the  brave  of  some  earthly  host, 
have  rather  rejoiced  and  found  their  spirit 
rise,  when  summoned  to  some  arduous  strife, 
where  much  devotion  to  their  Lord  was  made 
manifest,  much  strength  experienced  through 
Christ  strengthening  them,  and  much  glory 
won. 
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The  foundation  on  which  human  society 
rests  is  union.  It  is  common  union  for 
common  good,  and  in  a frame-work  so  com- 
bined and  so  adapted,  it  devolves  upon  all  to 
fulfil  various  duties,  and  to  each  there  is  an 
allotted  portion.  Christianity  does  not  ar- 
range the  frame-work  of  society,  nor  apportion 
the  duties  of  men ; but  it  steps  in  to  give  life 
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to  that  which  is  already  framed,  and  supplies 
motives  for  the  performance  of  duties  already 
allotted.  Still  less  does  it  disturb  existing  order. 
Let  every  man,  said  St.  Paul,  abide  in  the  same 
calling  wherein  he  is  called.  Now,  it  is 
evident  that,  as  in  an  army,  there  are  grada- 
tions of  rank,  from  the  general  to  the  private 
soldier,  as  in  the  body  (to  use  a Scripture 
illustration)  there  are  more  comely  parts  and 
parts  less  comely,  so  throughout  society 
there  are  duties  which  have  to  be  performed, 
some  of  which  give  importance  to  him  who  is 
called  to  fulfil  them,  others  are  regarded  as 
menial,  and  little  to  be  coveted.  But  all  are 
in  their  degree  necessary,  and  none  can  be  set 
aside  without  a general  disturbance.  God 
has  ordered  the  variation  of  talents  and  of 
tastes  to  adapt  men  to  these  various  require- 
ments, even  as  the  animals  are  differently 
clothed  and*  equipped,  according  to  the  climate 
which  they  inhabit,  the  enemies  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  the  specific  necessities,  in 
short,  of  their  condition. — We  need  not  wonder 
that  the  prominent  posts  of  men  in  society 
are  few,  whilst  those  less  observed  form  the 
majority.  At  the  same  time,  he  that  fills  the 
lower  condition  is  often  dissatisfied  that  he  is 
not  called  to  a higher.  How  many  a young 
mind,  conscious  of  strength,  but  as  yet  un- 
developed in  its  faculties,  has  chafed  at  the 
supposed  bondage  of  ignoble  circumstances. 
Youthful  ambition  suggests  an  onward  im- 
pulse, but  the  chain  is  stretched  tight,  the 
collar  galls  the  neck,  and  the  effort  is  for  the 
present  in  vain.  Let  it  be  known,  that  it  is 
well  that  the  collar  should  press,  that  the 
chain  should  retard  the  movements.  Pro- 
bation is  the  law  of  the  universe.  Force  is 
in  the  first  instance  weakness,  tied  and  bound 
in  the  dark  womb  in  which  its  elements  are 
framed  and  knit  together.  Angels  have  used 
their  wings  to  veil  their  faces  withal,  ere 
they  spread  them  out  for  flight  across  the 
canopy  of  the  firmament.  And  what  is  man 
at  any  stage  of  his  career  1 Does  he  not 
I present  development  of  some  former  stage  ? 

Is  he  not  learning,  and  seeking,  and  it  may 
i be  groping  in  the  dark  towards  higher  at- 
; tainments  ? The  “ child  is  the  father  of 
j the  man,”  the  mortal  is  the  embryo  of  the 
I immortal. 

| Whosoever  chafes  at  his  period  of  pro- 
bation, let  him  go  to  that  king  of  Israel,  the 
man  after  God’s  own  heart,  and  see  him  among 
the  sheep-folds.  He  is  tending  sheep  in  the 
wilderness,  although  the  soul  of  a monarch  is 
within  him,  and  kingly  qualities  are  in  process 
of  growth  and  preparation.  The  sheep-fold, 


in  his  case,  lay  in  the  path  appointed  by  God 
to  lead  to  the  royal  palace. 

Scripture  does  not  intend  us  to  regard  the 
tending  of  sheep  as  in  itself  a princely  occu- 
pation. It  is  true  that  poetry,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  has  revelled  in  pastoral  scenes, 
until  we  have  been  well-nigh  induced  to 
regard  the  shepherd  as  the  very  type  of 
cultivated  refinement.  The  painter  adds  to 
the  illusion ; for  in  the  peaceful  landscape, 
with  its  rich  foliage  and  murmuring  streams, 
in  the  quiet  flock  browzing  the  green  pastures 
of  the  valley,  in  the  shepherd  with  his  crook 
completing  that  which  is  picturesque  in  the 
group,  we  see  nothing  to  remind  us  of  severe 
toil,  wearisome  watching,  or  degrading  em- 
ployment. We  might  even  say  in  addition, 
that  the  pastoral  scenes  of  the  Bible  are 
somewhat,  in  harmony  with  the  conceptions 
of  poets  and  painters.  “ There  were  shepherds 
abiding  in  the  field,  keeping  watch  over  their 
flocks  by  night,”  when  heavenly  angels  made 
known  by  their  celestial  chorus  that  He  was 
born  in  Bethlehem,  who  wrought  “ peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  towards  men,”  bringing 
« glory  to  God  in  the  highest.”  But  notwith- 
standing all  this,  the  tending  of  sheep  in  the 
plains  of  Bethlehem  would  be  found  either 
by  the  shepherds  who  were  summoned  to  a 
Saviour’s  birth,  or  by  David  himself  a thou- 
sand years  before,  an  unadorned  reality.  Its 
very  reality  constitutes  its  poetry;  as  the 
performance  of  a simple  duty  it  derives  its 
dignity.  The  man  who  watches  in  the  plain 
with  no  canopy  but  the  deep-tinted  Eastern 
sky,  from  which,  at  night  the  stars  send  forth 
their  dazzling  lustre  as  blazing  lamps  in  the 
firmament,  whilst  the  lower  creation  is  em- 
braced within  his  sympathies,  has  little  to 
render  his  lot  an  object  of  envy ; and  yet  in 
God’s  sight  he  may  be  high  in  the  scale  of 
humanity.  Certain  it  is,  that  this  post  was 
not  that  which  the  sons  of  Jesse  coveted. 
If  Eliab,  the  first-born,  will  rather  gird  himself 
with  his  sword,  place  the  plumed  helmet  on 
his  head,  and  go  forth  equipped  to  the  battle, 
Abinadad  has  the  same  preference,  Shammah 
also  will  follow  their  example.  To  tend  the 
sheep  devolves  upon  the  youngest  son  ; to  him 
belongs  the  position  of  inferiority  ; he  may 
fulfil  the  duties  which  his  elder  brethren 
despise.  He  does  not  choose  it  because  it  is 
invested  with  poetical  associations,  neither 
does  he  retire  to  it  from  distaste  to  the  stern 
realities  of  war.  It  is  appointed  duty,  and 
as  such  he  accepts  it  with  all  its  drawbacks. 
We  read  in  another  part  of  the  sacred  volume, 
of  Him  who  was  the  Son  of  David,  sleeping 
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under  the  canopy  of  the  sky,  tossed  by  the 
waves,  and  making  the  hard  flooring  of  a ship’s 
deck  his  bed.  It  was  thus  he  endured  hard- 
ness, and  as  hardness  he  regarded  it.  He  had 
come  “ to  make  himself  of  no  reputation,”  and 
therefore,  on  the  very  eve  of  that  boisterous 
night,  he  said,  “Foxes  have  holes  and  birds 
{ of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  man 
hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head.” 

But  perchance  the  youth  who  is  sent  to 
tend  a flock  and  watch  it  night  and  day,  and 
lead  it  from  pasture  to  pasture,  is  qualified  to 
such  an  employment  alone,  and  has  no  aspi- 
rations for  higher  functions.  Can  this  be  said 
of  David  ? Some  will  argue  what  they  may 
do  from  what  they  cannot  do,  and  on  their 
very  incapacity,  build  flattering  theories  of 
imagined  capability.  They  have  tried  an 
humble  calling  and  failed ; hence  their  destiny 
must  needs  involve  a post  of  elevation  and 
honour.  According  to  such  reasoning,  he 
who  succeeds  when  the  work  is  of  an  un- 
dazzling kind,  is  fit  for  that  and  nothing  else. 
Now  David  was  a poet,  he  was  a warrior,  he 
was  a king ; he  was  subsequently  enabled  to 
fill  the  highest  posts  with  complete  success ; 
and  in  every  step  of  his  career  he  adorned 
the  doctrine  of  his  God  in  all  things.  But  this 
did  not  hinder  him  from  being  a shepherd,  or 
fulfilling  all  that  was  required  of  a shepherd 
to  do.  Probably  he  was  not  unconscious  of 
his  powers.  His  mind  was  one  eminently 
capable  of  self-inspection,  and  was  qualified 
to  judge  of  its  own  tastes  and  aspirations. 
But,  he  was  no  dreamer  ; he  was  hot  one 
likely  to-  fight  battles  in  his  fancy,  or  to  sit 
on  a throne  which  his  imagination  had 
reared.  He  was  one  who  had  learned  hu- 
mility; he  had  that  grace  which  of  all  others 
is  characteristic  of  noble  powers,  “he  wist 
not  that  his  own  face  shone.”  To  David  the 
tending  of  sheep  was  an  appointed  occupation, 
and  as  such  was  accepted,  as  though  God 
| himself  had  called  him  to  it.  That  singleness 
I of  heart  wherewith  duties,  even  of  the  home- 
| liest  kind,  may  be  performed  as  in  the  sight 
• of  God,  is  the  delight  of  all  his  people,  rej  ecting 
that  eye-service  which  denotes  the  man- 
| pleaser. 

j Have  we  any  records  of  this  royal  shep- 
herd ere  yet  he  was  advanced  to  a loftier 
position  among  men  ? We  have.  The  story 
is  brief:  it  is  conveyed  in  his  own  simple 
language.— “ Thy  servant  kept  his  father’s 
sheep,  and  there  came  a lion,  and  a bear,  and 
took  a lamb  out  of  the  flock  ; and  I went 
out  after  him,  and  smote  him,  and  delivered  it 
| out  °f  his  mouth : and  when  he  arose  against 


me,  I caught  him  by  his  beard,  and  smote 
him,  and  slew  him.”  (1  Samuel  xvii.  34,  35.) 
Now  this  incident  alone  reveals  the  whole 
secret  of  David’s  career,  on  the  principle — that 
he  that  is  faithful  in  little  will  be  faithful 
also  in  much.  That  little  lamb  is  committed 
to  his  trust ; it  not  only  has  his  care,  but 
it  engages  his  sympathies.  The  shepherd 
gathers  the  young  lambs  in  his  arms,  and 
carries  them  in  his  bosom.  Herein  is  a pic- 
ture of  sympathy  and  care.  The  poor  man 
in  Nathan’s  parable  causes  his  little  ewe 
lamb  to  eat  of  his  own  meat,  and  drink  of  his 
own  cup,  to  lie  in  his  own  bosom,  and  to  be 
unto  him  as  a daughter.  There,  to  sympathy 
is  added  fond  affection.  But  how  much 
higher  does  that  portraiture  of  sympathy  rise 
which  represents  the  shepherd  as  “laying 
down  his  life  for  the  sheep.”  This  was 
realized  alone  in  Him  who  was  the  Good 
Shepherd — emphatically.  But  have  we  no 
suggestion  of  this  disposition — enough,  at 
least,  to  serve  as  a type  and  shadow — in  the 
beautiful  youth,  ruddy,  and  of  a fair  coun- 
tenance, who  sees  the  young  lamb  even  in  the 
jaws  of  the  destroyer,  and  hesitates  not  to 
attempt  a rescue  ? His  own  life  is  placed  in 
an  unequal  balance,  that  he  may  prevent  the 
sacrifice  of  a young  animal.  He  is  successful ; 
and  when  the  monarch  of  beasts,  rendered 
furious  by  the  loss  of  his  prey,  makes  him  the 
object  of  his  attack,  he,  nothing  daunted,  faces 
his  foe,  and  lays  him  a helpless  carcase  at 
his  feet.  Now  does  the  employment,  which 
to  human  eyes  is  so  mean,  which  to  human 
expectation  offers  so  ignoble  a career,  which 
the  first-born  brother  despised,  to  which  the 
father  referred  in  terms  that  implied  small  re- 
spect,— now  does  it  derive  nobility  in  all  ages. 
It  has  given  scope  to  every  moral  quality 
which  can  adorn  the  king  or  dignify  the 
peasant;  and  he  who  thus,  in  the  path  of 
duty,  however  humble,  exemplifies  these 
qualities,  which  the  mightiest  would  covet,  is 
marked  as  one  who  may  yet  “ go  up  higher,” 
and  fulfil  the  highest  functions  to  which  he 
may  be  appointed. 

Was  David  the  darling  child  of  destiny  ? 
No,  he  was  the  chosen  one  of  God.  The  Lord 
was  with  him;  the  Lord  prospered  him;  the 
Lord  gave  him  grace,  and  symbolized  that 
grace  in  the  miraculous  strength  by  which  he 
could  strangle  the  lion  that  assails  him  in  the 
wilderness.  His  was  the  faith  which  sees 
God  in  all  things ; which  recognises  a Divine 
guidance  in  the  commonest  affairs  of  life; 
which  renders  a strict  and  a willing  obedience, 
though  it  be  the  tending  of  sheep  away  from 
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the  abodes  of  men.  His  was  the  faith  which 
casts  itself  unreservedly  upon  God,  with  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  Divine  attributes,  with 
the  full  assurance  that  the  holy  purpose  of 
the  Lord  shall  in  no  wise  fall  to  the  ground ; 
that  it  is  the  purpose  of  Infinite  Wisdom  and 
Infinite  Love. 

Those  days  and  nights  which  Jesse’s 
youngest  son  passed  among  the  sheep-folds 
were  not  in  vain.  They  nurtured  the  future 
poet.  When  we  apply  to  David  the  name  of 
“ poet,”  we  are  conscious  of  adopting  man’s 
phraseology.  Inspired  psalms  are  immea- 
surably higher  than  what  we  call  poems. 
Poetry  signifies  a “ making it  is  the  weaving 
of  the  conceptions  of  a human  brain ; and  is 
commonly  an  attempt  to  realize  by  the  ima- 
gination a standard  of  beauty  and  perfection, 
which  a fallen  world  does  not  supply.  Hence 
it  is,  in  no  small  degree,  allied  with  human 
weakness,  being  the  natural  vehicle  of  those 
thoughts  and  aspirations  to  which  the  mind 
gives  utterance  when  elevated  by  emotions 
above  its  ordinary  tone.  Yet  in  David’s 
psalms  we  have  all  the  beauty  of  language, 
all  the  rare  pictures  of  nature,  all  the 
vividness  of  description  at  which  an  un- 
inspired poet  would  aim.  We  are  among 
the  sheep-folds  of  Jesse  the  Bethlehemite, 
watching  over  their  gentle  denizens  by  night, 
looking  upward  through  the  empyrean  that 
canopied  the  Judsean  plains,  when  we  hear 
the  psalmist  burst  forth  in  ecstatic  de- 
votion : — “ When  I consider  thy  heavens,  the 
work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars, 
which  thou  Last  ordained ; what  is  man,  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him  ? and  the  son  of  man, 
that  thou  visitest  him  ?”  (Psalm  viii.  3,  4.) 
And  who  is  not  reminded  of  the  23d  Psalm? 
Was  it  through  his  own  feeble  sympathies 
called  into  exercise  for  lambs  and  sheep,  that 
God  taught  him  the  true  stay  of  all  dependent 
. beings  ? If  the  father,  watching  over  the  be- 
loved child,  sees  more  truly  what  that  means, 
— “He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  freely 
delivered  him  up  for  us  all,” — shall  not  the 
shepherd,  as  he  tends  his  sheep,  learn  to  say, 
“The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I shall  not 
want  ? ” 

The  sheep-folds  nurtured  the  future  war- 
rior. We  have  the  inference  from  his  own 
lips ; — « Thy  servant  slew  both  the  lion  and 
the  bear;  and  this  uncircumcised  Philistine 
shall  be  as  one  of  them,  seeing  he  hath  defied 
the  armies  of  the  living  God.”  And  why 
could  the  inference  be  drawn  ? Because  he 
regarded  himself  alone  as  an  instrument  in 
. the  hands  of  the  Lord.  When  going  forth  in 


Almighty  strength,  he  knew  no  fear : let  the 
cause  be  the  Lord’s,  and  no  weapon  of  the 
foe  can  prosper.  Be  he  Philistine  or  Ama- 
lekite,  be  he  Moabite  or  Syrian,  whether  he 
come  with  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands, 
he  is  unshaken  in  his  confidence. 

The  sheep-folds  nurtured  the  future  king. 
It  was  from  them  he  was  sent  for  to  receive 
the  anointing  oil  of  Samuel.  God  “ chose 
David  also  his  servant,  and  took  him  from 
the  sheep-folds:  from  following  the  ewes 
great  with  young  he  brought  him  to  feed 
Jacob  his  people,  and  Israel  his  inheritance.” 
(Psalm  lxxyiii.  70,  71.)  Would  the  modern 
ruler  learn  a similar  lesson  from  like  circum- 
stances ? It  would  seem  not.  Government, 
in  our  own  times,  is  described  as  the  perfec- 
tion of  human  wisdom;  it  is  the  discovery 
and  application  of  expedients,  adapting  itself 
to  the  irregularities  of  fallen  nature  without 
removing  them.  If  such  it  be,  who  will  find 
analogies  in  the  flock  of  sheep,  and  their  guid- 
ance by  a shepherd  ? Confidence  and  love  on 
the  one  hand,  care  and  protection  on  the  other, 
though  they  may  appear  in  the  relation  which 
David  saw  in  the  sheep-folds  of  Bethlehem, 
will  scarcely  manifest  themselves  .among 
rulers  and  people.  But  David  saw  in  the 
government  of  nations  a principle  more  noble 
than  that  of  balancing  interests  or  inventing 
expedients.  He  knew  that  the  Lord  is  King 
of  all  the  earth,  that  “ by  him  kings  reign 
and  princes  decree  justice;”  that  there  is 
throughout  the  frame-work  of  things  an  order 
which  he  has  ordained ; and  though  the  sin  of 
man  may  bring  in  disuniting  elements,  yet, 
the  design  of  Infinite  Wisdom  is  not  set  aside. 
Left  to  himself,  the  ruddy  youngest-born  of 
Jesse  had  been  a prey  in  the  mouth  of  the 
lion ; left  to  himself,  the  youth,  armed  with  no 
weapons  but  a sling  and  stone,  had  been 
crushed  under  the  ponderous  blows  of  the 
Philistine : no  less  was  he  weak  to  govern  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  except  the  Lord  had  been 
with  him.  He  who  made  him  a shepherd, 
and  through  whom  he  could  protect  his 
flock  from  bear  or  lion,  was  the  same  God 
who  made  him  king,  and  gave  him  wisdom  to 
rule  his  people,  and  strength  to  overcome  his 
foes.  This  was  the  divine  principle  of  unity 
with  which  David’s  mind  was  imbued.  He 
saw  God’s  hand  in  that  which  to  human  eye 
was  weak,  he  therefore  could  rely  on  God  s 
strength  in  that  which  would  have  been  ap- 
palling to  human  daring,  and  baffling  to 
human  sagacity. 

The  poet,  the  warrior,  the  king,  each  was 
nurtured  among  the  sheep-folds.  But  there 
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is  a name  by  which  the  sons  of  men  may  be 
called,  higher  than  all  these ; — the  saint  was 
nurtured  likewise.  0,  how  invaluable  were 
those  lessons  of  humility,  those  trials  of  faith, 
those  illustrations  of  Divine  love,  with  which 
David  was  exercised  in  those  plains, — 
throughout  eternity  the  results  shall  appear. 
It  was  a blessed  seclusion,  a sweet  season 
wherein  strength  might  be  drawn  from  the 
only  true  source,  and  grace  vouchsafed  to 
help  in  every  time  of  need.  Is  any  Christian 
impatient  at  his  lot  1 Does  he  complain  that 
the  way  is  weary,  that  the  routine  of  his  life 
is  monotonous,  that  he  is  not  permitted  to  seek 
great  things  for  himself?  He  is  not,  it  may 
be,  called  to  fill  a great  post  in  the  world,  but 
his  path  may  be  honourable,  and  will  be  so 
whilst  his  eyes  look  unto  his  Lord,  and  his 
heart  is  set  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine 
will.  But  who  can  measure  the  greatness  of 
that  inheritance  which  is  set  before  him  in 
the  world  to  come  1 How  rich  a prize,  how 
precious  a treasure,  how  glorious  a crown, — 
to  reign  with  Jesus,  to  be  like  him,  to  be  led 
by  him  to  the  living  fountain  of  waters; 
when  God  shall  wipe  away  tears  from  all 
eyes  ! 

single  room  was  not  only  floored  with  earth, 
but  was  so  uneven,  that  he  had  to  get  a table 
with  two  long  and  two  short  legs  to  fit  the 
inequalities.  He  also  found  it  needful  to 
provide  himself  with  a pair  of  tweezers  to 
pick  the  dirt  out  of  the  “ keal,”  which  they 
served  up  to  his  dinner.  Here,  however, 
Skelton  contracted  that  partiality  for  flowers 
which  often  appears  in  his  writings.  He’ 
would  sometimes  send  as  far  as  twenty  miles 
off  to  obtain  a curious  plant;  and  these 
were  set  in  Carshore’s  garden,  every  scarce 
plant  having  a paper  affixed,  to  it,  with  the 
name  written  thereon.  Prom  the  particu- 
larity with  which  this  is  mentioned,  the  now 
common  course  of  labelling  plants  would  seem 
to  have  been  a rare  practice  in  those  days. 
The  dearth  of  company  probably  had  some 
influence  in  his  taking  up  this  interesting 
recreation.  Of  personal  appearance,  the  rector 
was  never  much  regardful ; and  in  cold 
weather  he  might  often  be  seen  passing 
through  the  village  with  his  large  coat  girded 
to  his  body  by  a rope  of  straw. 

In  1759,  Mr.  Skelton  was,  without  any 
solicitation,  removed  by  the  new  Bishop  of 
Clogher  (Dr.  Garnet)  from  Pettigo  to  Deven- 
ish,  a living  near  Enniskillen,  worth  iabout 
three  hundred  a year.  Thus  after  ten  years 
spent  in  one  of  the  rudest  districts  of  Ireland, 
he  once  more  found  himself  within  the  range 
of  civilized  society:  for  he  lived  at  Enniskillen 
in  the  house  of  a physician,  where  he  found 
society  entirely  to  his  mind.  In  his  parish 
he  pursued  his  usual  course  of  teaching,  until 
1763,  when  he,  with  the  other  Protestant 
ministers,  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Dublin  from 
the  “ Oak-boys,”  who  had  then  risen  in  arms, 
and  handled  the  clergy  very  roughly.  He, 
however,  returned  as  soon  as  possible  to  his 
parish,  where  his  open-handed  charities  were 
as  remarkable  as  at  Pettigo.  They  were  in- 
deed, if  possible,  more  extensive,  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  his  living; — he  was  the 
same  attentive  friend  of  the  poor,  the  same 
reliever  of  their  distress,  the  same,  assuager 
of  their  pain;  but  the  details  would  be 
similar  to  those  already  given.  But  he  was 
ere  long  (1766)  advanced  by  the  bishop  to 
the  living  of  Eintona,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone, 
worth  about  a hundred  a year  more  than  that 
of  Devenish ; and  this  was  his  last  and 
highest  preferment  in  the  church.  It  was 
attained  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  fifty- 
nine  years.  He  received  it  in  a devout  spirit, 
as  a boon  and  a trust  from  Providence. 
■ « God  Almighty,”  he  used  to  say,  “ was  very 
, kind  to  me:  when  I began  to  advance  in 
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(Concluded  from  page  40.) 

The  biography  of  Philip  Skelton  affords  us 
some  interesting  glimpses  of  his  personal 
habits  and  mode  of  life  at  Pettigo.  That  he 
lived  very  humbly,  one  would  expect,  from 
the  liberal  disbursement  of  his  means,  which, 
even  in  ordinary  times,  he  made  among  his 
distressed  parishioners;  but  one  is  hardly 
prepared  for  the  utter  discomfort  in  which  he 
consented  to  live  for  the  sake  of  his  higher 
objects.  He  lodged  with  a man  named 
Plunket,  who  could  only  accommodate  him 
with  one  earthen-floored  room.  Here  he 
slept,  and  studied ; but  had  a curtain,  which 
he  could  let  down  on  occasion,  to  conceal  his 
bed.  His  chief  meal  at  this  time  was  his 
dinner,  as  he  ate  but  little  breakfast,  and  no 
supper.  He  was  as  abstemious  in  sleep  as 
in  food ; for  he  took  but  four  hours’  rest,  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  meditation 
and  prayer.  In  the  garden  was  a seat  under 
a tree,  beside  a murmuring  brook ; and  this 
used  to  be  pointed  out  as  the  spot  where  Mr. 
Skelton  sat  to  read.  In  two  years  Plunket’s 
departure  compelled  him  to  change  his  lodg- 
ing, and  he  went  to  the  dwelling  of  a low 
farmer,  named  Garshore.  Here  the  rector 
was  worse  off  than  at  his  former  abode.  His 

years,  and  stood  in  need  of  a house  and  ser- 
vant, I got  a living.  Then  he  gave  me  two 
livings,  one  after  another,  each  of  which  was 
at  least  worth  a hundred  a year  more  than 
the  preceding.  I have,  therefore,  been  re- 
warded by  Him,  even  in  this  world,  far  above 
my  deserts.”  His  ministry  at  Fintona  was 
distinguished  by  two  remarkably  generous 
acts.  One,  the  settlement  of  forty  pounds  a 
year  upon  the  Dissenting  minister  of  the 
place,  whose  congregation  had  been  drawn 
away  by  the  higher  attraction  of  Skelton’s 
preaching ; and  the  same  sum  upon  the  doctor, 
who  alleged  that  his  income  had  suffered  to 
that  extent  by  the  rector’s  gratuitous  medical 
practice  and  administration  of  medicine  among 
his  poorer  parishioners.  These  two  items 
alone  took  eighty  pounds  a year  off  an  income 
of  four  hundred.  As  for  himself,  he  had 
attained  the  height  of  his  own  wishes,  and 
setting  down  steadily  to  his  duties,  shut  his 
eyes  to  all  further  expectations.  It  is  stated 
that  a gentleman  once  mentioned  him  to 
Lord  Townshend,  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  add- 
ing, that  he  was  content  with  what  he 
had;  on  which  his  Lordship  remarked,  that 
he  must  then  be  a most  extraordinary  man, 
and  he  should  be  glad  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance, for  he  had  never  in  all  his  life  known 
any  one  who  was  content  with  what  he  had. 

Yet  Mr.  Skelton  continued  to  find  much 
need  for  all  he  had  even  at  Fintona.  Besides 
the  two  annuities  already  mentioned,  and 
the  salary  of  the  curate  he  now  had  to  aid  him 
in  his  labours,  he  seldom  in  any  year  gave  less 
than  half  his  income  to  the  poor.  This  he 
could  only  accomplish  by  his  usual  strict  and 
rigid  economy.  His  curate,  who  lodged  many 
years  in  the  same  house  with  him,  related  to 
the  biographer  that  he  often  saw  him  sitting 
up  in  bed  in  the  morning  mending  his  breeches. 

“ He  had  a trash-bag,  as  they  call  it,  in  which 
he  kept  needles,  thread,  and  such  like  articles, 
to  put  a few  stitches,  if  necessary,  into  his 
clothes.”  When  at  length  advancing  age  and 
increasing  infirmities  compelled  him  to  incur 
the  expense  of  a chaise,  he  took  care  that  it 
should  be  so  plain  as  to  evince  that  he  got  it 
for  use  and  not  for  show;  and  he  was  heard 
to  lament  that  he  could  not  employ  asses  to 
draw  it, — that  in  this,  at  least,  he  might  be 
like  his  Maker. 

At  Fintona,  which  was  a market-town,  Mr. 
Skelton  found  a very  congenial  companion  in 
Mr.  Eceles,  the  squire  of  the  parish,  who  was 
an  accomplished  gentleman,  partial  to  religious 
conversation ; and  who  rendered  much  aid  in 
all  the  rector’s  charitable  plans.  Many  anec- 


dotes and  sayings  between  them  are  recorded. 
On  one  occasion  Skelton  declared  to  Mr. 
Eccles  his  conviction  that  if  men  preached  the 
Gospel  now  with  the  same  dispositions  as  the 
apostles  did,  miracles  would  follow  as  in  the 
time  of  the  apostles. 

As  age  still  grew  upon  Mr.  Skelton,  the 
air  of  Fintona  was  found  too  keen  for  him  in 
winter,  and  he  was  constrained  to  spend  that 
season  in  a place  more  suitable  to  his  consti- 
tution. He  therefore  spent  three  winters  in 
Dublin,  lodging  with  the  bookseller  who  had, 
on  the  memorable  occasion  formerly  men- 
tioned, purchased  his  books.  It  was  while 
here,  being  on  Friday,  December  3,  1776,  the 
day  appointed  for  a general  fast  and  humi- 
liation, that  he  preached  a sermon  at  St. 
Andrew’s.  His  appearance  on  that  day  was 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  “ His  wig  was  quite 
brown,  not  having  even  the  colour  of  powder 
in  it;  his  gown  was  old  and  rusty;  his  face 
furrowed  with  wrinkles,  and  venerable  by 
age ; his  person  tall,  though  somewhat  bent 
by  years.  In  fact,  he  bore  a resemblance  to 
one  in  mourning,  commissioned  to  remind  the 
world  of  the  judgments  of  God,  brought  on 
them  for  their  sins.  In  the  pulpit,  old  as  he 
was,  he  displayed  his  usual  vehemence;  he 
spoke  with  abhorrence  of  the  corruption  and 
infidelity  of  the  age;  he  seemed  to  retain 
all  his  usual  eloquence;  and  produced  an 
astonishing  effect  upon  his  hearers.” 

Two  years  after,  a general  scarcity — which 
affected  Fintona  with  peculiar  severity,  on 
account  of  the  depression  of  the  market 
for  yarn,  by  the  manufacture  of  which  it 
chiefly  subsisted — called  forth  al-1  his  wonted 
exertions.  By  the  cheerful  sacrifice  of  all  his 
own  means,  aided  by  the  contributions  of 
others  whose  zeal  he  stimulated,  the  rector  may 
be  said  to  have  maintained  his  parishioners 
in  existence  till  the  time  of  harvest.  During 
the  summer,  from  May  to  September,  he  dis- 
tributed one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pecks  of 
meal  every  week  among  the  indigent,  besides 
a more  than  equal  quantity  sold  at  a low  rate 
to  those  not  entirely  without  means.  There 
were  then  on  his  poor-list  from  one  hundred 
and  sixty  to  two  hundred  persons,  all  of 
whom  used,  on  the  market-day,  to  assemble 
in  the  street  opposite  his  parlour-window. 
When  he  was  ready  to  divide  the  meal,  he 
put  his  head  out  of  the  window,  and  shouted 
to  them, — “Come,  all  of  you,  and  get  your 
shares.”  Then  each  had  his  share  handed  to 
him  from  the  window.  Still,  fearing  that 
both  meal  and  money  would  fail  before  the 
harvest,  he  denied  himself  almost  the  common 
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necessaries  of  life,  to  husband  his  resources. 
Every  day  he  ate  bnt  a morsel  of  veal  for  his 
dinner,  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  him  in 
existence.  Snuff  was  one  of  his  comforts ; 
and  this  being  dear,  he  made  use  of  a kind  of 
snuff  of  heath,  which  he  had  manufactured 
on  the  occasion.  The  most  indulgent  father 
would  not  have  the  welfare  of  his  family 
more  at  heart  than  Mr.  Skelton  had  that  of 
his  people ; and  he  used  to  say,  with  heartfelt 
satisfaction  and  thankfulness,  u They  all  came 
through ; not  one  of  them  starved ! ” 

He  had  re-purchased  some  of  his  books, 
and  had  since  added  others ; but  this  year 
he  sold  them  again  (700  volumes)  for  <£100. 
The  decay  of  his  faculties,  which  diminished 
his  interest  in  them  and  his  use  for  them, 
was  his  ostensible  reason  for  parting  with 
them ; but  the  real  cause  was,  that  he  wanted 
money  to  bestow  on  his  poor. 

In  1780,  Mr.  Skelton  had  spent  fifty  years 
in  the  ministry;  and  being  through  age  and 
infirmities  unfit  to  travel,  and  increasingly 
unable  to  bear  the  keen  blasts  of  Eintona, 
he  took  a final  leave  -of  the  place,  and  with- 
drew to  end  his  days  in  the  Irish  metropolis. 
It  was  then  and  there  that  his  biographer, 
the  Eev.  Samuel  Burdy,  became  personally 
acquainted  with  him.  A mutual  friend  had 
sought  his  patronage  for  Burdy,  then,  a 
young  B.A.  at  the  University.  Skelton  told 
him  plainly  that  he  could  not  promise  to  be 
of  any  use  to  him,  his  interest  being  very 
small,  but  that  he  was  quite  welcome  to  an 
old  man’s  good  advice.  As  the  account  of 
their  first  interview  brings  the  subject  of 
the  Memoir  very  distinctly  before  us,  we 
insert  it  in  Burdy’s  own  words. 

u In  compliance  with  his  desire,  I waited 
on  him  at  his  lodging,  and  found  him  in  his 
bed-chamber,  where  lie  always  sat,  unless 
when  he  had  company  he  could  not  make 
free  with.  He  was  a remarkably  tall,  large 
man;  his  eyebrows  were  quite  grey;  and 
his  bones  were  nearly  twice  the  size  of  those 
of  an  ordinary  man.  He  wore  a brown  wig, 
a blue  coat  with  black  cuffs,  the  breast  of 
which  was  covered  over  with  snuff;  black 
vel  vet  waistcoat  and  breeches ; yarn  stockings, 
made  of  black  wool ; and  small  silver  buckles 
in  his  shoes.  His  countenance  showed  that 
he  had  been  handsome  in  his  youth ; and 
visibly  displayed  in  it  that  genuine  philan- 
thropy which  he  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree.  He  received  me  with  kindness,  free 
from  ostentation;  but  began  soon  to  rally 
me  for  having  bright  steel  buttons  on  my 
coat,  which  he  thought  too  gay  for  one  of 


a bachelor’s  standing  at  the  University. 

( You’re  finely  dressed,’  he  observed,  ‘with 
your  fine  bright  buttons.  I thought  you  were 
a man  of  sense  and  a scholar;  but  I have 
been  deceived,  I find:  I believe  you  are  but 
an  indifferent  sort  of  body;  I always  judge 
a man  by  his  buttons.’  However,  in  a 
few  minutes  he  became  more  civil,  and,  after 
conversing  on  different  subjects,  we  parted  on 
good  terms.  I renewed  my  visits,  to  which 
I was  enticed  by  his  agreeable  and  instruc- 
tive conversation,  but  took  care  never  to  let 
him  see  the  bright  buttons  again.”  Mr. 
Skelton’s  manner  of  life  in  this  his  extreme 
old  age  was  simple  and  regular.  He  rose  at 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  took  a break- 
fast of  herb-tea,  not  having  drank  foreign 
tea  for  thirty  years.  Then  he  passed  about 
an  hour  at  prayer.  After  prayer  he  read 
two  chapters  in  the  Old  Testament,  two  in 
the  New,  and  four  Psalms.  He  then  gene- 
rally read  until  dinner,  after  spending  an 
hour  at  which,  he  read  again  till  nine  o’clock, 
when  he  had  supper  of  bread  and  whey.  He 
then  summoned  the  family  he  lodged  with 
to  family  prayer ; after  which  he  again  em- 
ployed himself  at  his  books  till  eleven,  and 
then  retired  to  rest.  His  bed-chamber  was 
like  a stove,  from  the  large  fires  he  kept 
constantly  burning  in  it  day  and  night,  ex- 
cept in  the  heat  of  summer.  This  was  his 
general  way  of  living.  But  he  sometimes 
went  out  to  visit  those  he  esteemed;  and  he 
attended  Church  regularly  every  Sunday, 
still  sitting  in  the  reading-desk.  At  home 
he  was  sometimes  visited  by  persons  of  con- 
sequence ; but  more  generally  by  poor  curates 
and  readers,  who  looked  up  to  him  with 
great  respect,  and  to  whom  he  was  always 
giving  good  counsel,  reminding  them  of  the 
sacred  obligations  they  had  incurred,  and 
telling  them  how  they  might  best  be  really 
useful  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  people 
under  their  care.  He  also  gave  good  advice 
somewhat  freely  to  his  superiors;  but  this 
was  not  always  taken  in  good  part. 

He  was  offered  in  1781  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  divinity;  but  he  declined,  as 
being  at  his  age  careless  of  new  titles:  he 
also  privately  alleged  some  cofiscientious 
scruples ; and  he  admitted  to  Burdy  that  he 
was,  with  his  age  and  infirmities,  unqualified  to 
go  through  the  collegiate  exercises  appointed 
on  such  occasions.  “But,”  says  the  biographer, 
u if  a doctor  of  divinity  ought  to  be  deeply 
read  in  the  science  he  professes,  there  were 
few  so  well  qualified  as  he  to  obtain  that 
distinction.”  The  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
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lures  liad  always  employed  a large  part  of 
liis  time,  making  use  of  all  human  means  re- 
quisite to  assist  him  in  that  spiritual  study. 
His  knowledge  in  divinity  was  equal  to  his 
diligence,  of  which  his  various  learned  works 
afford  ample  evidence.  His  knowledge  was 
not,  however,  confined  to  divinity,  but  was 
full  and  rich  on  all  the  subjects  on  which 
men  of  letters  usually  converse.  Burdy  de- 
clares that  he  often  gained  more  information 
by  two  hours’  conversation  with  him  on  an 
evening,  than  by  studying  hard  at  books  a 
whole  day.  In  the  passing  events  of  the 
day,  Skelton  took  little  interest.  The  “Dublin 
Evening  Post  ” being  published  next  door, 
Burdy  once  asked  him  if  he  ever  read  it? 
“No,”  he  replied;  “I  have  not  read  a news- 
paper these  five  years  past.  I have  nothing 
to  do  with  this  world,  for  I am  just  on  the 
point  of  leaving  it.”  But,  although  his  con- 
versation was  so  agreeable,  he  frequently 
spent  his  evenings  alone,  and  often  told 
Burdy  it  was  a charity  to  come  and  sit  with 
him  awhile,  he  was  so  much  deserted.  Of 
this  satisfaction  he  was  soon  deprived ; for  the 
young  man  left  Dublin  early  in  1784,  and 
returned  not  till  the  beginning  of  1787,  a 
correspondence  having  been  meanwhile  kept 
up  between  them.  At  the  last-named  date, 
the  biographer  found  his  aged  friend  visibly 
on  the  decline.  He  was  anticipating  death, 
and  declared  his  impression  that  he  should  not 
live  eight  days.  But  in  a day  or  two  this 
idea  disappeared;  though  he  still  said  that 
he  could  not  live  much  longer,  as  he  should 
be  eighty  years  old  if  he  lived  to  the  end  of 
the  next  month.  He  again  complained  of 
loneliness,  observing  somewhat  fretfully,  that 
every  one  seemed  to  be  tired  of  him.  The 
renewed  intercourse  was  of  short  duration. 
In  February  1787,  says  the  biographer, — “ I 
parted  for  the  last  time  with  that  dear  and 
worthy  man,  of  whose  friendship  I shall 
always  retain  a grateful  remembrance.  When 
I was  first  going  away,  he  said  to  me,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  £ I know  I shall  never  see 
you  again ; but  God  be  with  you.  Trust  in 
Christ,  and.  he  will  preserve  you.  When  you 
meet  with  afflictions  and  disappointments  in 
this  world,  as  you  surely  will,  ask  for  his 
gracious  aid,  and  he  will  give  it  to  you, — he 
will  comfort  you  in  your  sorrow.  Preach 
the  Gospel  to  your  people  without  any  false 
refinements;  and  act  as  becomes  a minister 
of  the  Gospel,  and  God  will  recompense  you.’  ” 
“At  these  words,”  adds  Burdy,  “I  left  him 
■with  a sorrowful  heart,  still  reflecting,  as  I 
passed  along,  on  this  solemn  expression,  ? I 


know  I shall  never  see  you  again.’  ” And  he 
never  did.  Philip  Skelton  died  on  the  4th 
of  May  following,  after  having  for  about  a 
month  been  afflicted  with  a disorder  causing 
an  unnatural  drowsiness ; and  it  was  at  last 
as  one  falling  asleep  that  he  died,  so  quiet 
was  his  departure.  His  death  was  thus  not 
attended  by  any  striking  circumstances  or 
declarations ; but  the  last  intelligible  words 
he  uttered  were  those  of  prayer. 

The  biographer  of  Philip  Skelton,  in  sum- 
ming up  his  character,  dwells  strongly  on  the 
conscientious  zeal  with  which  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  ministry.  Sincere,  strenuous, 
vehement,  in  his  admonitions,  he  was  truly 
sensible  of  the  glorious  end  he  had  in  view, — 
even  the  eternal  welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
His  abilities  were  equal  to  his  zeal.  The  na- 
tural powers  bestowed  on  him  by  God,  he 
diligently  improved  by  an  attentive  appli- 
cation to  almost  every  species  of  literature, 
but  chiefly  by  a careful  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  His  sermons,  fraught  with  good 
sense,  and  animated  with  the  sacred  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  were  composed  in  a strong, 
nervous,  oratorical  style,  that  suited  the  forci- 
ble manner  of  his  delivery.  His  action  in 
the  pulpit,  which  flowed  from  the  feelings  of 
his  heart,  was  either  violent  or  temperate, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  An 
argument  he  used  in  favour  of  this  mode  of 
preaching  was:  “Men  who  are  bom  deaf  and 
dumb,  have  the  thoughts  of  others  com- 
municated to  them  by  external  signs  ; those 
who  are  born  blind  have  them  communicated 
by  words  ; and  therefore  those  who  have  them 
communicated  both  by  words  and  signs,  must 
receive  them  more  forcibly.”  This  seems  not 
a very  conclusive  deduction ; but  it  is  certain 
that  Skelton’s  own  preaching  was  strongly 
impressive  and  awakening.  His  descriptive 
powers,  and  his  command  over  the  passions, 
were  remarkable.  Burdy  states,  that  a gen- 
tleman told  him  he  had  heard  Skelton 
describing,  in  Werburgh’s  church,  the  tor- 
ments of  hell  in  a manner  so  terrifying,  as 
made  him  shiver  in  his  place.  And  while  he 
was  delivering  his  awful  lectures  in  his  church, 
he  was  often  himself  so  deeply  affected  by  the 
subject,  that  the  tears  ran  freely  down  his 
cheeks,  producing  a similar  effect  upon  his 
hearers.  It  is  obvious  that  the  power  of 
his  preaching  was  mainly  due,  under  God’s 
blessing,  to  the  manifest  earnestness,  rising 
even  to  vehemence,  with  which  he  poured 
forth  the  warnings  and  invitations  of  the 
Gospel.  However  evinced,  whether  by  tone 
of  voice,  by  action,  by  weight  of  words,  or  by 
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all  these,  the  attention  of  the  auditor  can  only 
he  effectually  gained, — he  can  only  be  suitably 
impressed,  by  the  evident  earnestness  of  the 
preacher.  No  one  can  hope  to  carry  the  hearts 
of  others  captive  by  his  words,  unless  he  causes 
it  to  be  seen  and  felt  that  his  own  heart  goes 
with  them. 

The  Rev.  Philip  Skelton  was  buried  at  a 
spot  chosen  by  himself  near  the  west  door  of 
St.  Peter’s  churchyard,  .after  the  body  had 
been  kept  longer  than  usual  on  account  of 
the  horror  he  had  entertained  at  the  idea  of 
premature  interment.  This  he  had  felt-  so 
strongly  as  to  lead  him  to  express  a wish  to 
his  physician,  that  the  throat  should  be  cut 
before  the  burial  of  the  body.  A marble 
tomb-stone  at  the  place  of  his  interment  sets 
forth  the  characteristics  of  this  noted  man’s 
career,  with  rather  more  fulness  than  force. 
His  true  record  is  on  high. 


THE  COAL  SLAVE. 

The  following  incident  was  related  by 
President  Hitchcock,  in  a sermon  preached 
in  the  College  Chapel,  Amherst,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  “ The  Moral  Dignity  of  the 
Christian  Character.” 

Allow  me  here  to  refer  to  a case  that 
lately  fell  under  my  observation,  which  illus- 
trates more  forcibly  than  I had  ever  con- 
ceived, the  priceless  value  of  the  Christian 
hope  to  the  most  unfortunate  and  degraded. 
I had  descended  a thousand  feet  beneath  the 
earth’s  surface,  in  the  coal-pits  of  the  Mid- 
Lothian  mines,  in  Virginia,  and  was  wander- 
ing through  their  dark  subterranean  passages, 
when  the  voice  of  music  at  a little  distance 
broke  upon  my  ear.  It  ceased  upon  our 
approach,  and  I caught  only  the  concluding 
sentiment  of  the  hymn, — 

“ I shall  he  in  heaven  in  the  morning.” 

On  advancing  with  our  lamps,  we  found  the 
passage  closed  by  a door,  in  order  to  give  a 
different  direction  to  the  currents  of  air,  for 
the  purpose  of  ventilation;  yet  this  door 
must  be  opened  occasionally,  to  let  the  rail- 
cars  pass  loaded  with  coal.  And  to  accom- 
plish this,  we  found  sitting  by  that  door  an 
aged  blind  slave,  whose  eyes  had  been  entirely 
destroyed  by  a blast  of  gunpowder,  many 
years  before,  in  that  mine.  There  he  sat,  on, 
a seat  cut  in  the  coal,  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
day  after  day,  his  sole  business  being  to  open 
and  shut  the  door  when  he  heard  the  rail 
cars  approaching.  We  requested  him  to 
sing  again  the  hymn  whose  last  line  we  had 
heard.  It  was,  indeed,  very  lame  in  expres- 


sion, and  in  the  poetic  measure  very  defective ; 
being,  in  fact,  one  of  those  productions  which 
we  find  the  pious  slaves  were  in  the  habit  of 
singing,  in  part  at  least,  impromptu.  But 
each  stanza  closed  with  the  sentiment, 

“ I shall  be  in  heaven  in  the  morning.” 

It  was  sung  with  a clear  and  pleasant  voice, 
and  I could  see  the  shrivelled,  sightless  eye- 
balls of  the  old  man  rolling  in  their  sockets, 
as  if  his  soul  felt  the  inspiring  sentiments  ; 
and  really  the  exhibition  was  one  of  the 
most  affecting  I ever  witnessed.  There  he 
stood,  an  old  man,  whose  earthly  hopes  even 
at  the  best  must  be  very  faint  ; and  he  was 
a slave, — and  he  was  blind:  what  could  he 
hope  for  on  earth  ? He  was  buried,  too,  a 
thousand  feet  beneath  the  solid  rocks.  In 
the  expressive  language  of  Jonah,  “he  had 
gone  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountains, 
the  earth  with  her  bars  was  about  him  for 
ever.”  There  from  month  to  month  he  sat 
in  total  darkness.  0,  how  utterly  cheerless 
his  condition  ! And  yet,  that  one  blessed 
hope  of  a resurrection  morning  was  enough 
to  infuse  peace  and  joy  into  his  soul.  I had 
often  listened  to  touching  music  ; I had 
heard  gigantic  intellects  pour  forth  enchant- 
ing eloquence ; but  never  did  music  or  elo- 
quence exert  such  an  overpowering  influence 
upon  my  feelings  as  did  this  scene.  Never 
before  did  I feel  the  mighty  power  of  Chris- 
tian hope.  Never  did  I witness  so  grand 
an  exhibition  of  sublimity.  O,  how  com- 
paratively insignificant  did  earth’s  mightiest 
warriors  and  statesmen,  her  princes  and  em- 
perors, and  even  her  philosophers, ' without 
piety  appear  ! How  powerless  would  all 
their  pomp  and  pageantry  and  wisdom  be  to 
sustain  them  if  called  to  change  places  with 
this  poor  slave  ! He  had  a principle  within 
him  superior  to  them  all  ; and  when  the 
morning  which  he  longs  for  shall  come,  how 
infinitely  better  than  theirs  will  his  lot  seem 
to  an  admiring  universe  ! And  that  morn- 
ing shall  ere  long  break  in  upon  thy  dark- 
ness, benighted  old  man  ! The  light  of  the 
natural  sun,  and  the  face  of  this  fair  world, 
will  never,  indeed,  revisit  you  ; and  the 
remnant  of  your  days  must  be  spent  in  your 
monotonous  task,  by  the  side  of  the  wicket- 
gate,  deep  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth  ; but 
that  bright  and  blessed  hope  of  a resurrec- 
tion morning  shall  not  deceive  you.  The 
Saviour  in  whom  you  trust  shall  manifest  him- 
self to  you  even  in  your  darkness ; and,  at  the 
appointed  hour,  the  chains  of  slavery  shall 
drop  off,  and  the  double  night  which  envelops 
you  shall  vanish  into  the  light  and  the  liberty 
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and  glory  of  lieaven.  And  just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  depths  of  your  darkness  and  de- 
gradation now,  shall  be  the  brightness  and 
the  joy  of  that  everlasting  day. 

I would  add,  that  on  inquiry  of  the  pious 
slaves  engaged  in  these  mines,  I found  that 
the  blind  old  man  had  a fair  reputation  for 
piety,  and  that  it  was  not  until  the  loss  of 
his  eyes  that  he  was  led  to  accept  of  a 
Saviour.  It  may  be  that  the  destruction  of 
his  natural  vision  was  the  appointed  means 
of  opening  the  eye  of  faith  within  his  soul. 
• — Dr.  Belcher’s  Clergy  of  America. 

COMFORTS  IN  AFFLICTION. 


“ In  the  multitude  of  my  thoughts  within  me  thy 
comforts  delight  my  soul.” — Psalm  xciv.  19. 

When  my  mind  sallies  out  into  a multi- 
tude of  thoughts,  and  those  thoughts  make 
me  sad  and  heavy,  anxious  and  solicitous,  as 
presenting  to  my  view  my  own  weakness  and 
infirmity,  and  the  universal  vanity  of  all 
those  seeming  props  and  stays  upon  which 
my  deluded  soul  was  apt  to  lean ; the  many 
great  calamities  of  life,  and  the  much  greater 
terrors  of  death ; the  known  miseries  of  the 
present  state,  and  the  darkness  and  uncer- 
tainty of  the  future;  still  urging  me  with 
fresh  arguments  of  sorrow,  and  opening  new 
and  new  scenes  of  melancholy,  till  my  soul 
begins  to  faint  and  sink  under  the  burthen 
she  has  laid  upon  herself ; — when  I am  thus 
thoughtful,  and  thus  sorrowful,  then  it  is,  O 
my  God,  that  I feel  the  relief  of  thy  Divine 
refreshments.  I find  myself  supported  and 
borne  up  by  the  strong  tide  of  thy  consola- 
tions, which  raise  my  drooping  head,  strike  a 
light  into  my  soul,  and  make  me  not  only 
dismiss,  but  even  forget,  that  sorrow  and 
melancholy,  which  my  thoughtfulness  had 
brought  upon  me.  Whenever,  therefore, 
thoughts  arise  in  thy  heart,  and  troubles 
from  those  thoughts ; when  thy  mind  is  dark 
and  cloudy,  and  all  the  regions  of  the  soul 
are  overcast;  then  betake  thyself  to  thy 
oratory,  either  to  thy  closet,  or  the  church, 
and  there  entertain  thy  soul  with  the  plea- 
sures of  religion,  and  the  satisfaction  of  a 
clear  conscience. — John  Norris. 


THE  THRESHING-FLOOR. 


The  threshing-floor,  which  added  so  much 
to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  picture 
at  Karagol,  had  been  seen  in  all  the  villages 
we  had  passed  during  our  day’s  journey. 
The  abundant  corn  harvest  had  been  gathered 


in,  and  the  corn  was  now  to  be  threshed  and 
stored  for  the  winter.  The  process  adopted 
is  simple,  and  nearly  such  as  it  was  in  patri- 
archal times.  The  children  either  drive 
horses  round  and  round  over  the  heaps,  or, 
standing  upon  a sledge  stuck  full  of  sharp 
flints  on  the  under  part,  are  drawn  by  oxen 
over  the  scattered  sheaves.  Such  were  “ the 
threshing-sledges  armed  with  teeth,”  men- 
tioned in  Isaiah.  In  no  instance  are  the 
animals  muzzled — “Thou  shalt  not  muzzle 
the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the  com;” 
but  they  linger  to  pick  up  a scanty  mouthful 
as  they  are  urged  on  by  the  boys  and  young 
girls,  to  whom  the  duties  of  the  threshing- 
floor  are  chiefly  assigned.  The  grain  is  win- 
nowed by  the  men  and  women,  who  throw 
corn  and  straw  together  into  the  air  with  a 
wooden  shovel,  leaving  the  wind  to  carry 
away  the  chaff  whilst  the  seed  falls  to  the 
ground.  The  wheat  is  then  raked  into  heaps, 
and  left  on  the  threshing-floor  until  the  tithe- 
gatherer  has  taken  his  portion.  The  straw 
is  stored  for  the  winter,  as  provender  for 
the  cattle.  These  processes  of  threshing  and 
winnowing  appear  to  have  been  used  from 
the  earliest  time  in  Asia.  Isaiah  alludes  to 
it  when  addi-caoing  the  Jews  (xxvni.  27,  28. 
See  translation  by  the  Rev.  John  Jones) : — 

“ The  dill  is  not  threshed  with  the  thresh- 
ing sledge , 

“Nor  is  the  wheel  of  the  wain  made  to 
roll  over  the  cummin. 

“ Bread  corn  is  threshed  : 

“ But  not  for  ever  will  he  continue  thus 
to  thresh  it  ; 

“ Though  he  driveth  along  the  wheels  of 
his  wain, 

“ And  his  horses,  he  will  not  bruise  it  to 
dust.” 

“ The  oxen  and  the  young  asses,  that  till 
the  ground 

“ Shall  eat  clean  provender, 

“ Which  hath  been  winnowed  with  the 
shovel  and  with  the  fan.”  (xxx.  24.) 

“ Behold,  I have  made  thee  a new  sharp 
threshing  wain  (sledge)  armed  with  pointed 
teeth.”  (xl.  15.) 

“ Thou  shalt  winnow  them,  and  the  wind 
shall  carry  them  away.”  (xii.  16.) — Layard’s 
Nineveh  and  Babylon. 

PLURALITY  OF  WORLDS. 


The  conjectures  of  astronomers  lead  us 
to  believe  that  the  stars,  separated  from  one 
another  by  immeasurable  distances,  are  so 
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many  suns,  each  of  which  has  its  respective 
planet  revolving  round  it  in  the  fields  of 
space,  to  which  it  gives  light  and  heat.  All 
the  planetary  bodies  have  the  same  form,  and 
seem  to  be  composed  of  the  same  element. 
We  discover  that  they  have  air  and  water, 
plains  and  mountains,  heat  ard  light,  which 
is  equal  to  proving  the  existence  of  minerals, 
vegetables,  and  animals,  in  each  of  those 
bodies.  They  have  day  and  night,  seasons 
and  climates,  as  we  have.  Those  which  are 
at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  sun,  are 
surrounded  by  several  moons,  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  he&t  and  light,  which  this 
distance  necessarily  occasions.  Observers 
have  very  clearly  distinguished  the  shapes 
of  seas  and  continents  in  the  planet  Mars. 
It  has  an  atmosphere,  and  clouds,  and 
two  bright  spots  upon  the  poles,  doubtless 
occasioned  by  the  mass  of  snow  and  icebergs. 
Shall  we  dare  to  assert  that  these  heavenly 
bodies,  containing  all  these  conditions  of  ex- 
istence, are  not  peopled  by  living  beings,  when 
a single  drop  of  water  contains  innumerable 
animalcules  of  different  species? 

Although  we  cannot  see  inhabitants  upon 
the  other  planets,  we  can  deny  their  existence 
no  more  than  that  of  the  A mowam  before 
the  discovery  of  America,  or  that  of  the  un- 
known inhabitants  of  New  Holland.  Analogy 
shows  us  that  wherever  there  are  lands,  there 
also  are  there  inhabitants ; it  also  shows  us 
that,  since  there  are  other  planets  like  our 
own,  and  some  even  more  beautiful,  there 
must  be  beings  to  inhabit  them. — Herschel. 


WATCH  AND  PBAY. 


The  Eev.  Dr.  Patten,  of  New  York,  stated 
at  a Meeting  of  the  American  Tract  Society 
in  that  city,  that  a pious  man  of  colour,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  whom  he  knew 
and  often  conversed  with,  when  he  first  began 
to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  Christian  minis- 
try, held  with  him  an  interesting  conversa- 
tion. This  poor  Tom,  for  so  he  was  called, 
had  been  converted  when  a slave,  had  learned 
to  read,  was  called  to  the  dying-bed  of  his 
master  to  read  the  Bible,  was  emancipated 
by  his  master’s  will,  and,  after  having  re- 
deemed his  wife,  had  removed  to  the  suburbs 
of  Philadelphia.  Poor  Tom  said  to  Dr.  P., 
“ Massa,  me  hear  you  are  going  to  study  to  be 
'a  minister ! ” — “Yes.”  “Will  you  let  poor  Tom 
say  one  thing  to  you?” — “Yes.”  “Well,  you 
know  the  good  Master  says,  4 Watch  and 
pray.’  Now  you  may  watch  all  the  time, 
and  if  you  no  pray,  the  devil  will  get  in. 
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You  may  pray  all  the  Ime,  and  if  you  no 
watch  too,  the  devil  will  get  in.  But  if  you 
watch  and  pray  all  the  time,  the  devil  no  get 
in ; for  it  is  just  like  the  sword  of  God  put 
into  the  hand  of  the  angel  at  the  entering  of 
the  garden, — it  turn  every  way.  If  the  devil 
come  before,  it  turn  there ; if  the  devil  come 
behind,  it  turn  there.  Yes,  massa,  it  turn 
everyway.” — Dr.Belcher’s  Clergy  of  America. 

A SPIEITUAL  MAN’S  DEATH-BED. 

The  troubles  of  this  life  and  the  dangers 
are  so  many,  that  in  respect  of  them,  death  is 
a remedy. — S.  Ambrose,  a.d.  370. 

The  sublimity  of  wisdom,  is  to  do  those 
things  living,  which  are  to  be  desired  when 
dying.  For  the  death  of  the  righteous  is 
like  the  descending  of  ripe  and  wholesome 
fruits  from  a pleasant  and  florid  tree.  Our 
senses  entire, — our  limbs  unbroken, — without 
horrid  tortures, — after  provision  made  for 
our  children, — with  a blessing  entailed  upon 
posterity, — in  the  presence  of  our  friends,: — 
our  dearest  relative  closing  our  eyes  and 
binding  our  feet, — -leaving  a good  name  be- 
hind us. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

HYMN  OF  THE  CONYALESCENT. 

(original.) 

I felt  my  utter  helplessness,  O Lord, 

And  knew  myself  dependent.  Thee  I praise 
For  consolations  from  thy  glorious  word, — 

F or  health  restored, — for  lengthening  out  my  days! 
I deemed  my  journey  ended:  thought  that  God, 

To  whom  I owe  existence,  had  designed 
To  call  my  spirit  from  its  frail  abode, 

To  view  the  scenes  of  disembodied  mind. 

Regions  untried  before  my  vision  rose, 

Where  prophets,  martyrs,  pilgrims,  have  their  rest, 
And  where  the  attributes  of  Christ  disclose 
Their  amplitude  of  glory  to  the  bless’ d. 

Upon  the  wings  of  faith  I tried  to  rise 

Beyond  the  point  where  suns  and  stars  are  given, 
To  gaze  upon  the  joys  of  paradise, 

And  hear  the  music  of  the  courts  of  heaven. 

Perhaps  it  was  presumption.  Pain  required 
The  soaring  aspirant  to  cease  his  flight, 

And  leave  the  land  to  which  his  soul  aspired, 

For  one  of  moral  discipline  and  night. 

’Tis  well,  O Lord  ! ’T were  sinful  to  repine; 

Afflictions  surely  are  in  mercy  sent: 

The  soul  allied  to  Christ,  the  Living  Vine, 

Is  better  for  the  rod  of  chastisement ! 

The  heart  that  knows  its  errors,  will  rejoice 
That  sin  is  not  connived  at  by  its  God; 

And  gladly  hear  a gracious  Father’s  voice, 
Rebuking  guilt,  to  fit  for  his  abode. 

Be  this  the  issue  of  my  recent  pain, 

And  I will  thank  thee  for  my  suffering  days ; 
Cause  it  to  yield  me  everlasting  gain, 

And  I will  give  thee  everlasting  praise  ! 
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SPARKLETS  AND  PEARLS. 


When  we  have  done  what  we  came  for,  it  is  time 
for  us  to  he  gone.  This  earth  is  made  for  action,  not 
for  fruition.  The  services  of  God’s  children  should 
be  ill-rewarded,  if  they  must  stay  here  always.  He 
that  lends  them  to  the  world,  owes  them  a better 
turn  than  this  earth  can  pay  them.  It  were  injurious 
to  wish  that  goodness  should  hinder  any  man  from 
glory. — Bp.  Hall. 

Consider  not  so  much  what  thou  hast,  as  what 
others  want.  What  thou  hast,  take  heed  thou  lose 
not ; what  thou  hast  not,  take  heed  thou  covet  not. 
If  thou  hast  many  above  thee,  turn  thine  eye  upon 
those  that  are  under  thee ; if  thou  hast  no  inferiors, 
have  patience  awhile,  and  thou  shalt  have  no  supe- 
riors. The  grave  requires  no  marshal. — Quarles. 

If  a convert  come  home,  the  angels  welcome  him 
with  songs,  the  devils  follow  him  with  uproar  and 
fury,  his  old  partners  with  scorn  and  obloquy. — 
Bp.  Hall. 

If  thou  wouldst  have  a good  servant,  let  thy  ser- 
vant find  a wise  master.  Let  his  food,  rest,  and 
wages  he  seasonable : let  his  labour,  recreation,  and 
attentions  depend  upon  thy  pleasure:  be  not  angry 
with  him  too  long,  lest  he  think  thee  malicious; 
nor  too  soon,  lest  he  conceive  thee  rash ; nor  too 
often,  lest  he  count  thee  humorous:  be  not  too  fierce, 
lest  he  love  thee  not;  nor  too  remiss,  lest  he  fear 
thee  not;  nor  too  familiar,  lest  he  prize  thee  not. 
In  brief,  whilst  thou  givest  him  the  liberty  of  a 
servant,  beware  thou  losest  not  the  majesty  of  a 
master. — Quarles. 

Ix  is  a good  sign  when  God  olildco  ua^  reproof 
makes  way  for  deliverance,  humiliation  for  comfort. 
—Bp.  Hall. 

Before  thou  reprehend  another,  take  heed  thou 
art  not  culpable  in  what  thou  goest  about  to  repre- 
hend. He  that  cleanses  a blot  with  blotted  fingers 
makes  a greater  blur. — Quarles. 

What  thou  givest  to  the  poor,  thou  securest 
from  the  thief;  but  what  thou  withholdest  from  his 
necessities  a thief  possesses.  God’s  exchequer  is 
the  poor  man’s  box : when  thou  strikest  a tally  he 
becomes  thy  debtor. — Quarles. 

Love  thy  neighbour  for  God’s  sake ; love  God  for 
his  own  sake,  who  created  all  things  for  thy  sake, 
and  redeemed  thee  for  his  mercy's  sake.  If  thy  love 
have  any  other  object,  it  is  false  love ; if  thy  object 
have  any  other  end,  it  is  self-love. — Quarles. 

Wouldst  thou  multiply  thy  riches, — diminish 
them  wisely.  Or  wouldst  thou  make  thy  estate 
entire, — divide  it  charitably.  Seeds  that  are  scat- 
tered, increase ; but  hoarded  up,  they  perish. — 
Quarles. 

It  is  seldom  seen  but  that  which  we  do  with 
fear  prospereth ; whereas  confidence  in  undertaking 
lays  even  good  endeavours  in  the  dust. — Bp.  Hall. 

Things  temporal  are  sweeter  in  the  expectation; 
things  eternal  are  sweeter  in  the  fruition : the  first 
shares  thy  hope,  the  second  crowns  it.  It  is  a vain 
journey  whose  end  affords  less  pleasure  than  the 
way. — Quarles. 

If  thou  hast  but  little,  make  it  not  less  by  mur- 
muring. If  thou  hast  enough,  make  it  not  too  much 
by  unthankfulness.  He  that  is  not  thankfully  con- 
tented with  the  least  favour  he  hath  received,  hath 
made  himself  incapable  of  the  least  favour  he  can 
receive. — Quarles. 


If  poor  souls  be  thankful  to  us  for  a handful  or 
a sheaf,  how  should  we  be  affected  to  our  God  for 
full  fields,  full  barns,  full  garners ! — Bp.  Hall. 

Demean  thyself  more  warily  in  thy  study  than 
in  the  street.  If  thy  public  actions  have  a 
hundred  witnesses,  thy  private  have  a thousand. 
The  multitude  looks  but  upon  thy  actions,  thy 
conscience  looks  into  them:  the  multitude  may 
chance  to  excuse  thee,  if  not  acquit  thee ; thy  con- 
science will  accuse  thee,  if  not  condemn  thee. — 
— Quarles. 

God  is  the  author  of  truth ; the  devil  is  the  father 
of  lies.  If  the  telling  of  a truth  shall  endanger  thy 
life,  the  Author  of  truth  will  protect  thee  from  the 
danger,  or  reward  thee  for  thy  damage.  If  the 
telling  of  a lie  will  secure  thy  life,  the  father  of  lies 
will  beguile  thee  of  thy  gains,  or  traduce  the  se- 
curity. Better  by  losing  of  a life  to  save  it,  than 
by  saving  of  a life  to  lose  it.  However,  better  thou 
perish  than  the  truth. — Quarles. 

God  will  not  let  his  people  run  away  with  the 
arrears  of  their  sins,  but  when  they  least  think  of  it 
calls  them  to  an  account.  God  may  be  angry 
enough  with  us  while  we  outwardly  prosper. — 
Bp.  Hall. 

Let  that  table  which  God  hath  pleased  to  give 
thee,  please  thee.  He  that  made  the  vessel  knows 
her  burden,  and  how  to  ballast  her.  He  that  made 
all  things  very  good,  cannot  but  do  all  things  very 
well.  If  thou  be 'content  with  a little,  thou  hast 
enough ; if  thou  complainest,  thou  hast  too  much. 
— Quarles. 

Where  God  intends  utter  vengeance,  he  lets 
men  harden  ilieuiBelvco  to  a reprobate  senselessness, 
and  make  up  their  own  measure  without  contradic- 
tion, as  purposing  to  reckon  with  them  but  once  for 
ever  ! — Bp.  Hall. 

Proportion  thy  charity  to  the  strength  of  thy 
estate,  lest  God  proportion  thy  estate  to  the  weakness 
of  thy  charity.  Let  the  lips  of  the  poor  be  the 
trumpet  of  thy  gift,  lest  in  seeking  applause  thou 
lose  thy  reward.  Nothing  is  more  pleasing  to  God 
than  an  open  hand  and  a closed  mouth. — Quarles. 

Clothe  not  thy  language  either  with  obscurity 
or  affectation : in  the  one  thou  discoverest  too  much 
darkness,  in  the  other  too  much  lightness.  He  that 
speaks  from  the  understanding  to  the  understanding, 
is  the  best  interpreter. — Quarles. 

Fear  death,  but  be  not  afraid  of  death.  To  fear 
it  whets  thy  expectation  ; to  be  afraid  of  it  dulls  thy 
preparation.  If  thou  canst  endure  it,  it  is  but  a 
slight  pain ; if  not,  it  is  but  a short  pain.  To  fear 
death  is  the  way  to  live  long ; to  be  afraid  of  death 
is  to  be  long  a dying. — Quarles. 

Cleanse  thy  morning  soul  with  private  and  due 
devotions:  till  then  admit  no  business.  The  first-born 
of  thy  thoughts  are  God’s,  and  not  thine,  but  by 
sacrilege.  Think  thyself  not  ready  till  thou  hast 
praised  him,  and  he  will  be  always  ready  to  bless 
thee. — Quarles. 

Use  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  all  reverence.  Let 
not  thy  wanton  fancy  carve  it  out  in  jests,  nor  thy 
sinful  wit  make  it  an  advocate  to  thy  sin.  It  is  a 
subject  for  thy  faith,  not  fancy;  where  wit  and 
blasphemy  is  one  trade,  the  understanding’s  bank- 
rupt.— Quarles. 
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KORAH’S  CONSPIRACY. 

NUMBERS  XVI.' 


The  incidents  recorded  in  the  present 
chapter  belong  to  the  period  in  which  the 
Israelites  sojourned  in  the  wilderness.  The 
precise  time  seems  to  have  been  not  long 
after  they  had  been  ordered  to  abandon  the 
design  of  any  immediate  invasion  of  the  land 
of  Canaan ; and  after  it  had  been  pronounced 
that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  then  adult  gene- 
ration must  die  off,  and  leave  their  bones  in 
the  wilderness,  before  the  good  land  promised 
to  their  fathers  could  be  entered.  Such  a 
time  was  precisely  that  when  we  should  ex- 
pect to  read  of  conspiracies,  if,  at  any  time, 
they  were  to  occur. 

It  is  also  needful  to  remember  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  sacred  and  political 
administration  was  still  recent ; and  it  could 
not  well  have  been  organized  without  cre- 
ating disappointment  and  dissatisfaction  on 
the  part  of  some  who  had  supposed  their 
claim  as  good  as  that  of  those  who  had  been 
preferred  before  them ; while  there  had  not 
yet  been  opportunity  for  time  and  the  habit 
of  subordination  to  assuage  their  discontent, 
or  for  the  partiality  of  their  retainers  and 
partizans  to  learn  acquiescence  in  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  people  were  depressed  and  uneasy,  and 
in  a state  fit  to  be  tampered  with  by  factious 
leaders.  Mortified  as  they  must  have  been 
by  the  recollection  of  their  late  unworthy 
conduct,*  and  goaded  by  the  thought  of 
having  been  condemned,  in  consequence,  to 
renounce  the  hope  of  any  speedy  occupation 
of  their  promised  home,  the  time  must  have 
been  favourable  for  engaging  them  in  a 
rebellious  movement.  They  would  then,  if 
ever,  be  ready  to  lend  an  open  ear  to  the 
assurance,  that,  under  the  auspices  of  other 

* They  had  attempted  to  invade  the  southern 
frontier  of  Canaan,  contrary  to  the  remonstrances 
of  Moses,  and  had  been  disgracefully  defeated  with 
considerable  slaughter. 
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leaders  than  those  who  had  lately  denounced 
against  them  the  sentence  of  such  a weary 
delay,  they  might  be  able  at  once  to  prose- 
cute the  enterprise  on  which  their  hearts 
had  been  so  fondly  set. 

Ver.  1,  2.  If  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  favoured  the  designs  of  the  conspirators, 
the  conspiracy  of  which  we  read  was  formed 
by  precisely  the  persons  whom  we  might 
, suppose  taking  advantage  of  any  prevailing 
discontent  to  propose  extreme  measures.  The 
sacred  writer,  indeed,  abstains  from  any  ex- 
position of  the  circumstances;  but  a little 
consideration  of  the  facts  recorded,  brings 
them  clearly  to  light. 

We  perceive  from  the  names  given  that 
there  were  two  parties  in  the  plot ; and  they 
are  those  whose  jealousy  would  be  most 
likely  to  be  excited  by  the  recent  arrange- 
ments ; and  who  could  most  easily  persuade 
themselves  and  others,  and  who  could  with  the 
best  pretence  maintain,  that  there  had  been 
a violation  of  their  rights.  Korah  was  a 
Kohathite,  descended  from  a brother,  perhaps 
an  elder  brother  of  the  progenitor  of  Aaron ; 
and  if  any  ambitious  aspirant  was  to  look 
with  an  envious  eye  upon,  the  possessor  oi 
the  highest  sacerdotal  dignity,  his  position 
marked  him  out  as  the  subject  for  that  temp- 
tation. The  other  leaders  of  the  conspiracy 
— Dathan,  Abiram,  and  On — were  descendants 
of  Reuben,  the  eldest  of  Jacob’s  sons;  and 
so  belonging  to  the  tribe  whose  pride  must 
have  Been  the  most  deeply  wounded,  (con- 
sidering how  much  the  right  of  primogeniture 
was  among  this  people  a point  of  honour,) 
by  the  precedence  given  to  Judah  in  the  en- 
campments and  on  the  march.  It  is,  more- 
over, worthy  of  notice,  that  the  situation  of 
the  two  parties  in  relation  to  each  other 
when  in  camp,  was  such  as  to  afford  them 
all  facilities  for  exciting  one  another’s  passions 
and  maturing  the  plot.  The  allotted  place 
for  the  tents  of  Reuben,  was  on  the  south 
side  of  the  area  in  which  the  tabernacle 
stood  ; and  between  them  and  the  tabernacle 
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was  tlie  encampment  of  the  Kohathites,  the 
division  of  the  Levitical  tribe  to  which  Korah 
belonged.  The  insurrection  was  certainly  of 
a most  formidable  character  ; for  besides  the 
persons  named,  it  appears  that  a large  num- 
ber of  considerable  men  were  engaged  in  it : 
— “Two  hundred  and  fifty  princes  of  the 
assembly,  famous  in  the  congregation,  men  of 
renown.” 

Yer.  3,  4.  The  charge  made  by  the  con- 
spirators is  manifestly  that  Moses  had  made 
an  ambitious  usurpation  of  the  civil,  and 
Aaron  of  the  sacerdotal  power;  and  as  it  is 
accompanied  with  a full  recognition  of  Je- 
hovah, it  must  clearly  have  been  meant  that 
they  had  not  been  duly  authorized  by  Him  in 
taking  these  powers  to  themselves.  How 
they  could  venture  to  make  this  charge  in 
the  presence  of  facts  a,nd  wonders  known  to 
all,  is  difficult  to  apprehend.  Perhaps  they 
wished  to  drive  Moses  to  some  signal  proof 
of  his  commission,  in  the  calculation  that  if' 
he  failed  in  this,  his  authority  with  the 
people  would  be  entirely  subverted.  That 
Moses  understood  the  matter  in  the  sense 
thus  stated  appears  from  his  conduct;  for 
after  he  had  recovered  from  his  first  astonish- 
ment, he,  without  deigning  to  vindicate  him- 
self, proposed  a direct  appeal  to  the  Lord,  to 
which,  as  they  had  acknowledged  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Divine  King,  the  conspirators 
could  not,  with  any  show  of  reason,  object. 

Yer.  5 — 15.  The  testing  appeal,  in  response 
to  which  the  Lord  would  unmistakably  mani- 
fest whom  he  had  indeed  chosen  for  honour 
and  for  service  was  this  : — It  was  the  peculiar 
function  of  the  priests  to  offer  incense.  Let 
them  therefore  come, — that  is,  Korah  and  his 
Levitical  associates, — and  perform  this  priestly 
office ; and  then  the  Lord  would  show  whether 
he  accepted  their  offering,  and  thereby  con- 
ceded their  claims,  or  not.  This  was  to  be 
on  the  morrow  : but  Moses  would  not  dis- 
miss them  without  a word  of  remonstrance, 
which  ought  to  have  touched  their  hearts.  Da- 
than  and  Abiram  had  withdrawn,  after  having 
sanctioned  the  complaint  by  their  presence. 
On  is  not  named  now,  or  on  any  subsequent 
occasion, — suggesting  that  he  had  ceased  to 
take  part  in  this  perilous  business.  Rut  Moses 
had  also  a word  for  them,  and  sent  to  call 
them,  that  they  might  hear  it.  But,  instead  of 
obeying  this  summons,  they  returned  a very 
insolent  answer,  and  refused  to  come.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  complaint  of  Korah  re- 
ferred chiefly  to  the  assumption  of  the  chief 
sacerdotal  powers  by  Aaron  and  his  family, 
Moses  himself  remaining  a simple  Levite,  as 


were  his  sons  after  him.  But  the  complaint 
of  the  Reubenites,  returned  by  the  messengers 
who  had  called  them,  refers  more  to  the 
assumption  of  civil  power  by  Moses  himself. 
He  had  brought  them  out  of  a good  land, 
and  instead  of  the  rich  inheritance  by  the 
promise  of  which  he  had  allured  them  to 
follow  him,  they  were  now,  it  appeared,  to 
perish  in  the  wilderness.  All  that  he  had  done 
was  to  make  himself  an  absolute  and  arbitrary 
ruler  over  them,  making  laws,  and  establishing 
offices  and  officers  at  his  will ; so  that  it  was 
as  well  to  be  under  the  bondage  of  Egypt, 
with  its  plenty,  as  under  his  government, 
with  the  leanness  of  the  wilderness.  Even 
the  meekness  of  Moses  was  turned  to  anger 
at  this  charge ; and  he  declared,  with  warmth, 
that  so  far  from  governing  in  the  arbitrary 
manner  they  alleged,  he  had  not  taken  from 
them  aught  that  was  theirs,  or  laid  any 
burdens  upon  them,  for  his  own  objects. 

Yer.  16 — 22.  The  next  morning  ushered 
gloomily  in  the  day  which  was  to  decide  this 
dangerous  controversy.  Korah  and  his  Le- 
vitical adherents  appeared  at  the  tabernacle, 
with  their  censers  ready  to  offer  incense  ; and 
the  Reubenite  chiefs  stood  before  their  tents, 
watchful  of  the  result,  and  ready  to  act  as 
circumstances  might  determine, — both  parties 
being  surrounded  by  large  numbers  of  the 
people,  attracted  by  sympathy  in  their  cause, 
or  by  curiosity  to  witness  the  end  of  their 
proceedings.  Incense  was  usually  offered 
upon  the  incense-altar  within  the  tabernacle ; 
but  on  this  occasion  it  was  offered  in  the 
court  of  the  tabernacle,  in  view  of  the  people 
who  stood  without.  Fire  from  the  altar  was 
placed  in  the  censers,  and  upon  this  the 
incense  was  laid.  At  the  moment  the  incense 
was  thus  offered  (both  by  the  Aaronic  priests, 
and  by  Korah  and  his  party,)  a sign  appeared 
which  must  have  filled  every  heart  with  awe. 
The  radiant  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence, 
which  rested  in  the  holy  of  holies,  between 
the  cherubim, — and  which  in  the  books  of 
Moses  is  called  “ the  glory  of  the  Lord,” — 
appeared  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle, 
making  it  visibly  evident  that  the  Lord  was 
there.  The  deep  silence  which  this  appearance 
caused,  was  broken  by  a Yoice,  whose  dread 
words  were  full  of  doom.  That  voice  called 
upon  Moses  and  Aaron  to  stand  apart,  that 
they  shared  not  the  destruction  which  awaited 
a rebellious  people.  On  hearing  these  terrible 
words,  the  brothers,  whose  patriotism  was 
deep  and  true,  fell  upon  their  knees,  and 
implored  that  the  large  destruction  which 
these  words  threatened,  might  be  withheld. 
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“ Shall  one  man  sin,”  they  cried,  “and  wilt 
thou  be  wroth  with  all  the  congregation  ? ” 

Yer.  23 — 30.  While  Moses  was  still  upon  his 
knees,  the  Lord  spoke  to  him,  and  told  him  that 
his  request  was  granted  ; but  he  was  directed 
to  call  upon  the  people  thus  spared,  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
tents  of  the  immediate  sinners.  On  this, 
Moses  went  over  to  the  tents  of  the  mal- 
content Levites  and  Eeubenites, — which,  as 
we  have  seen,  were  near  to  each  other  ; and 
there  addressed  the  crowds  assembled,  en- 
joining them  to  stand  apart,  that  they  might 
not  be  involved  in  the  impending  doom.  He 
was  obeyed;  and  then  again  he  addressed 
them.  A proof,  a sign,  that  in  all  he  had  done, 
and  in  all  the  powers  he  had  taken  upon  him, 
he  had  acted  not  of  himself,  nor  with  the  wish 
of  personal  aggrandizement,  had  been  prac- 
tically required.  That  proof  should  be  given. 
If  these  men  die  the  common  deaths  of 
men, — then,  indeed  it  was  true  that  the  Lord 
hath  not  spoken  by  him,  and  entrusted  to 
him  all  the  powers  he  held,  and  authorized 
all  the  measures  he  had  taken.  But  if  the 
Lord  did  a new  thing  that  day, — if  the  earth 
opened  and  swallowed  them  up, — then  they 
might  perhaps  understand  how  deeply  they 
have  provoked  the  Lord.  This  prediction  by 
Moses  of  what  was  to  follow,  was  important ; 
as  without  this,  it  might  have  been  alleged  that 
the  destruction  that  followed  was  fortuitous, 
and  had  not  necessarily  been  connected  with 
these  proceedings. 

Yer.  31 — 40.  These  words  had  scarce  been 
uttered,  when  by  the  immediate  act  of  God, 
the  earth  opened  wide ; and,  having  swallowed 
them  up,  and  all  that  belonged  to  them, — 
tents,  goods,  people,  and  all, — it  closed  “its 
ponderous  and  marble  jaws”  over  them,  and 
a horrid  blank  appeared  where  their  rich  and 
populous  tents  had  stood.  The  tents  of 
Korah,  and  his  adherents,  shared  this  doom ; 
but  they  were,  themselves,  at  the  tabernacle, 
with  their  censers.  But  they  escaped  not; 
for,  at  the  same  moment,  “the  fire  of  the 
Lord,”  being,  probably,  lightning,  went  forth 
and  consumed  them  all.  There  they  lay, 
blackened  corpses  along  the  sacred  court, 
with  the  burning  censers  in  their  hands. 
These  censers,  having  been  consecrated  by 
sacred  fire,  wTere  carefully  gathered  up ; and, 
as  they  were  not  needed,  were  made  into 
broad  plates  as  an  additional  outer  covering 
for  the  altar,  where  they  served  for  an 
abiding  memorial  of  the  transaction. 

Yer.  41 — 48.  The  discontent  was  not  yet, 
however,  wholly  allayed.  It  broke  out  into* 


complaints  the  following  day  against  the 
recent  judgments,  which  they  supposed  Moses 
and  Aaron  might  have  prevented  by  their  inter- 
cession, and  from  that  omission  took  occasion 
to  accuse  them  with  being  the  authors  of  the 
destruction.  These  murmurs,  which  evince 
how  widely-spread  had  been  the  discontent, 
rendered  correctively  necessary  a further 
visitation  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  which, 
apparently  in  the  form  of  a sudden  disease, 
swept  off  the  malcontents  by  hundreds,  until, 
by  Moses’s  direction,  Aaron  presented  himself 
on  their  behalf,  in  the  act  of  performing  a 
function  of  his  office;  and  then,  as  “he  stood 
between  the  dead  and  the  living,”  “ the  plague 
was  stayed”  where  he  stood; — a record  of  the 
Divine  testimony  to  him  being  given  by  its 
withdrawal,  as  the  first  had  been  by  its 
infliction. 

Yer.  49,  50.  The  number  of  the  Israelites 
who  perished  in  these  judgments  is  stated  at 
little  less  than  fifteen  thousand.  The  number  is 
large.  Larger  numbers  have,  indeed,  perished 
in  battles,  and  by  natural  calamities ; but  these 
perished  by  the  immediate  act  of  God.  Yet 
who  is  there  that,  in  his  partial  acquaint- 
ance with  the  circumstances,  will  be  prepared 
to  say  in  what  number  of  instances  an  exten- 
sive and  increasing  disaffection  needed  to  be 
punished,  so  as  to  exert  a permanent  and 
powerful  influence  upon  the  minds  of  between 
two  and  three  millions  of  people?  If  the 
object  for  which  the  nation  had  been  set  apart 
was  one  worthy  the  Divine  Being  to  enter- 
tain, it  was  one  which  deserved  to  be  pro- 
tected from  defeat  at  any  sacrifice.  If  it  was 
threatened  by  any  seditious  movement,  such 
a movement  needed  not  only  to  be  repressed 
for  the  present,  but  its  repetition  guarded 
against  for  the  future.  If  this  was  to  be 
done,  how  was  it  to  be  done  ? — that  is,  by 
what  choice  among  the  methods  suited  to 
operate  upon  the  human  mind?  The  use  of 
natural,  or  supernatural,  methods,  presents 
the  only  supposable  alternative.  Will  any 
one  say  that  the  use  of  natural  means  would 
have  been  the  better,  as  being  the  more  mer- 
ciful course? — in  other  words,  that  less 
severity  was  to  be  expected  from  letting 
loose  the  warriors  of  Judah  (exasperated  by 
the  plot  against  their  precedency)  upon  those 
of  Keuben,  of  not  much  more  than  half  their 
number ; or  by  committing  the  punishment  of 
a portion  of  the  Kohathites  to  the  hands  of 
the  families  of  Merari  and  Gershon,  already 
as  jealous  of  their  pretensions  as  they  were 
of  those  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  ? So  far  from 
a greater  severity  being  consequent  upon  the 
d 2 
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supernatural  character  of  the  visitation,  it 
seems  unavoidable  to  own  that,  had  this  been 
forborne,  the  other  tribes,  on  all  common 
principles  of  action,  would  have  taken  the 
punishment  of  the  rebels  into  their  own 
hands.  And  then  all  motives  of  mutual 
hostility  and  parti  zanship  having  opportunity 
to  make  themselves  felt,  it  is  impossible  to 
conjecture  where  the  bloodshed  would  have 
stopped,  except,  indeed,  through  some  form 
of  that  very  supernatural  interposition  which 
the  implied  objection  seeks  to  avoid.  Thus 
we  find  that  a supernatural  visitation  was 
merciful  to  the  sufferers,  as  it  stayed  the 
less  cautious  hands  of  those  whose  rights  had 
been  invaded  by  the  plot.  The  other  form 
of  punishment,  moreover,  would  have  been 
but  partially  effectual,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
have  left  any  malcontents  whom  it  did  not 
cut  off,  free  to  say,  that  their  claim  was 
defeated,  not  by  God’s  will,  but  by  man’s 
oppressive  power ; and  it  would  have  sowed 
the  seeds  of  lasting  dissensions,  most  inimical 
to  the  common  weal ; while,  as  things  were 
ordered,  God,  by  taking  the  punishment  on 
himself,  taught  the  more  powerful  tribes  that 
it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  interfere  to 
vindicate  his  law,  thus  repressing  a jealous 
hostility  which  else  would  have  not  unnatu- 
rally broken  out  upon  small  occasions.  And 
if  it  was  fit  that  supernatural  power  should 
be  applied  at  all,  it  was,  of  course,  fit  that  it 
should  be  applied  in  the  production  of  effects, 
of  a moment  proportioned  to  the  exigency; 
which  exigency  was,  in  the  present  instance, 
the  making  of  an  impression  sufficient  to 
secure  the  people  against  similar  movements 
in  future,— movements  which,  unless  guarded 
against,  threatened  nothing  less  than  national 
ruin,  and,  what  was  much  more,  the  defeat  of 
the  inestimable  objects  for  mankind  which 
the . Jewish  nation  had  been  organized  to 
promote. 

GLORY  AND  GRACE  CONNECTED. 


Be  not  satisfied  with  yourselves  till  you 
find  some  evidence  of  this  new,  this  super- 
natural life  [the  new  birth].  There  be  de- 
lights and  comforts  in  this  new  life,  in  its 
lowest  condition,  that  would  persuade  us  to 
look  after  it  if  we  knew  them;  but  as  the 
judgment  cannot  be  made  sensible  of  these, 
consider  therefore  the  end  of  it.  Better 
never  to  have  been  than  not  to  have  been 
partaker  of  this  new  being:  “Except  a man 
be  born  again”  says  our  Saviour,  “ he  cannot 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God.”  (John  iii.  3.) 


Surely  they  that  are  not  born  again,  shall 
one  day  wish  that  they  had  never  been  born. 
What  a poor  wretched  thing  is  the  life  that 
we  have  here!  a very  heap  of  follies  and 
miseries.  Now,  if  we  would  share  in  a 
happier  being  after  it,  in  that  life  that  ends 
not,  it  must  begin  here.  Grace  and  glory 
is  one  and  the  same  life,  only  with  this  dif- 
ference,— that  the  one  is  the  beginning  and 
the  other  the  perfection  of  it;  or  if  we  do 
call  them  "two  several  lives,  yet  the  one  is 
the  undoubted  pledge  of  the  other.  It  was 
a strange  word  for  the  heathen  to  say,  that 
the  day  of  death  we  fear  so, — ceterni  natalis 
est,  “ is  the  birth-day  of  eternity.”  Thus  it  is 
indeed  to  those  who  are  here  born  again; 
this  new  birth  of  grace,  is  the  sure  earnest 
and  pledge  of  that  birth-day  of  glory.  Why 
do  we  not  then  labour  to  make  this  certain 
by  the  former?  Is  it  not  a fearful  thing  to 
spend  our  days  in  vanity,  and  then  lie  down 
in  darkness  and  sorrow  for  ever? — to  dis- 
regard the  life  of  our  soul,  while  we  may 
and  should  be  provident  for  it  ? — and  then 
when  it  is  going  out,  cry,  Quo  nunc  abibis? 
“ Whither  art  thou  going,  0 my  soul  ? ” 

But  this  new  life  puts  us  out  of  the  danger 
and  fear  of  that  eternal  death: — “We  are 
passed  from  death  unto  life,”  says  St.  John, 
(1  John  iii.  14,)  speaking  of  those  that  are 
born  again;  and  being  passed,  there  is  no 
repassing,  no  going  back  from  this  life  to 
death  again. 

This  new  birth  is  the  same  that  St.  John 
calls  the  “first  resurrection,”  and  he  pro- 
nounces them  blessed  that  partake  of  it. 
Blessed  are  they  that  have  part  in  the  first 
resurrection : the  second  death  shall  have  no 
power  over  them.  Revelation  xx.  6. 

The  weak  beginnings  of  grace  in  com- 
parison of  the  further  strength  attainable 
even  in  this  life,  are  sometimes  expressed  as 
the  infancy  of  it ; and  so  believers  ought  not 
to  continue  infants,  and  if  they  do,  it  is  re- 
provable  in  them,  as  we  see  Ephesians  iv.  14; 
1 Corinthians  ii.  2,  xiv  20 ; and  Hebrews  v.  12. 
Though  the  Apostle  writes  (1  Peter  ii.  2)  to 
new  converts,  and  so  may  possibly  imply  the 
tenderness  of  their  beginning  of  grace,  yet  I 
conceive  that  infancy  is  here  to  be  taken  in 
such  a sense  as  agrees  to  a Christian  in  the 
whole  course  and  best  estate  of  his  spiritual 
life  here  below ; and  so  likewise  the  “ milk  ” 
here  recommended  is  answerable  to  this  sense 
of  infancy,  and  not  to  the  former;  as  it  is 
in  some  of  those  places  cited,  where  it  means 
the  easiest  and  first  principles  of  religion, 
’and  so  is  opposed  to  the  higher  mysteries  of 
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it,  as  to  strong  meat;  but  here  it  signifies 
the  whole  Word  of  God,  and  all  its  whole- 
some and  saving  truths,  as  the  proper 
nourishment  of  the  children  of  God.  And 
so  the  Apostle’s  words  are  a standing  ex- 
hortation for  all  Christians,  of  all  degrees. 

And  the  whole  estate  and  course  of  their 
spiritual  life  here,  is  called  their  infancy , 
not  only  as  opposed  to  the  corruption  and 
wickedness  of  the  old  man,  but  likewise  as 
signifying  the  weakness  and  imperfection  of 
it,  at  its  best  in  this  life,  compared  with  the 
perfection  of  the  life  to  come ; for  the  weakest 
beginnings  of  grace  are  by  no  means  so  far 
below  the  highest  degree  of  it  possible  in 
this  life,  as  that  highest  degree  falls  short 
of  the  state  of  glory ; so  that,  if  one  measure 
of  grace  be  called  infancy  in  respect  of 
another,  much  more  is  all  grace  infancy  in 
respect  of  glory.  And  surely  as  for  dura- 
tion, the  time  of  our  present  life  is  far  less 
to  eternity  than  the  time  of  our  natural 
infancy  is  to  the  rest  of  our  life ; so  that  we 
■ may  be  still  called  but  “ new  or  lately  born.” 
Our  best  pace  and  strongest  walking  in  obedi- 
ence here,  is  but  as  the  stepping  of  children 
when  they  begin  to  go  by  hold,  in  comparison 
of  the  perfect  obedience  in  glory  when  we 
shall  “ follow  the  Lamb  wheresoever  he  goeth  .” 
(Revelation  xiv.  4.)  All  our  knowledge  here  is 
but  as  the  ignorance  of  infants,  and  all  our 
expressions  of  God,  and  of  his  praises,  but 
as  the  first  stammerings  of  children,  in  com- 
parison of  the  knowledge  we  shall  have  of 
them  hereafter  when  we  shall  know  even  as 
we  are  known;  (1  Corinthians  xiii.  12;)  and 
of  those  praises  we  shall  then  offer  him, 
when  that  new  song  shall  be  taught  us. — 
Leighton. 
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It  is  in  the  order  of  Providence  that  great 
social  evils  should  bring  their  own  cures.  When 
the  darkness  of  night  is  most  dark,  the  dawn 
of  day  begins.  As  disease  in  the  body  sends 
out  from  itself  remedial  matter,  so  social  dis- 
order begets  the  means  of  social  renovation ; 
and  as  in  ordinary  life  men  pass  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  so  the  greatest  evils,  in 
their  re-action,  issue  in  the  greatest  good. 
Thus  the  tyranny  of  Pharaoh  produces  the 
patriotism  of  Moses.  Thus  the  profligacy  of 
the  papacy  is  met  and  counteracted  by 
Luther’s  holy  zeal.  And  thus  Herod  and 
Jesus  touch  each  other  in  the  line  of  his- 
torical causation ; and  the  deepest  night  of 


social  degradation,  is  visited  by  the  bright 
morning  star  of  sacred  love. 

In  the  time  of  Herod  the  vital  strength  of 
the  Hebrew  state  had  become  utterly  ex- 
hausted. For  now  600  years,  from  the  time, 
that  is,  of  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  the  national 
character  had  been  suffering  marked  declen- 
sion, in  purity,  simplicity,  honour,  and  strength. 
During  the  same  long  period  religion  had 
been  hardening  into  a dogma,  and  degene- 
rating into  a form.  More  than  once,  in  con- 
sequence, had  the  government  of  the  country 
changed.  The  hands  that  received  the  reins 
on  the  return  from  Babylon,  were  too  weak 
to  hold  them  with  effect,  still  less  to  hold 
them  independently.  Self-government  was 
really  lost  ere  the  nation  was  transported  to 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates;  and  henceforth 
Judsea,  with  one  brief  exception,  formed  an 
inconsiderable  member  of  the  great  mon- 
archies that  arose.  To  Persia  allegiance  and 
tribute  were  first  paid.  Then  Alexander,  in 
conquering  Persia,  acquired  sway  in  Judaea. 
On  his  early  death,  a dynasty,  founded  by 
one  of  his  generals,  held  Judaea  in  subjection. 
His  yoke  was  heavy  and  galling,  and  the 
fiery  old  Hebrew  blood  was  not  extinct. 
When  therefore  religious  persecution  was 
added  to  political  despotism,  the  insulted  and 
injured  nation  arose,  and  in  a fit  of  lofty 
patriotism,  threw  off  its  bonds,  and  made  its 
heroic  leader  king.  In  little  more  than  a 
century,  the  Maccabean  race  of  princes,  thus 
raised  to  power,  declined  and  disappeared, 
chiefly  owing  to  dissensions  among  themselves. 
In  the  extirpation  of  the  family,  Herod  the 
king  had  a share.  And  for  the  half  century 
immediately  preceding  the  advent,  the  house 
of  the  Maccabees  had  sunk  into  a shadow. 

The  law  expressly  required  that  the  kings 
of  Judsea  should  be  of  Hebrew  blood.  Herod 
was  a foreigner.  He  was  of  a hated  race, 
belonging  by  birth  to  that  Edom  or  Idumea, 
against  which  prophets  had  uttered  terrible 
denunciations.  His  father,  Antipater,  ap- 
pointed the  representative  of  Rome  at  the 
court  of  Hyrcanus,  the  last  Maccabean  prince, 
contrived,  by  unworthy  means,  to  undermine 
the  throne,  and  to  aggrandize  himself.  Anxious 
to  found  a dynasty,  he  employed  his  power 
for  the  promotion  of  his  son  Herod.  On  his 
part,  Herod  put  in  action  every  resource 
likely  to  advance  his  own  aggrandizement. 
For  a long  time  his  fate  hung  in  doubt. 
Having,  however,  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
favour  of  Augustus,  who  had  become  the 
master  of  the  world,  Herod  was  made  king 
of  Judsea,  and  was  crowned  in  the  Roman 
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capitol.  Still  he  had  to  subdue  the  nation 
over  which  he  had  been  appointed  to  rule  by 
a foreign  monarch.  The  gold  which  had  pro- 
cured him  a crown,  procured  him  also  soldiers. 
Eurnished  with  pagan  troops,  he  marched 
against  Jerusalem,  which,  animated  by  reli- 
gious patriotism,  twice  beat  back  his  forces. 
A third  attack  was  successful,  and  placed  a 
foreign  despot  on  the  throne  of  David. 

Herod’s  power  had  no  root  in  the  heart  of 
the  land;  neither  in  the  priests,  nor  the 
aristocracy,  nor  the  people,  had  he  any  natural 
support.  By  extraneous  means  had  he  gained 
the  crown,  and  by  extraneous  means  only 
could  he  hope  to  keep  it.  His  great  aim,  there- 
fore, was  to  retain  the  favour  of  Augustus. 
Hebrew  powers  and  authorities  he  was  anxious 
to  discourage  and  destroy.  The  priesthood, 
accordingly,  he  filled  with  creatures  of  his 
own.  The  old  royal  line  he  allied  himself 
with  by  marriage,  or  sought  to  root  out  with 
unsparing  cruelty.  Aware  that  after  all  he 
could  not  be  a king  without  subjects,  he, 
in  his  better  moods,  courted  the  people  and 
abated  their  burdens.  Probably  he  would 
thus  have  won  their  favour,  had  he  been  of 
Hebrew  blood,  or  had  his  general  policy  been 
less  anti-national.  It  was  with  a view  to  gain 
popularity  that  he  undertook,  and  in  the  main 
accomplished,  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  in 
Jerusalem, — the  great  centre  of  the  Hebrew 
unity.  But  the  tendency  of  Herod’s  reign 
was  in  direct  opposition  to  Judaism.  A 
foreigner  by  birth,  he  received  his  sceptre 
from  a foreign  power,  and  governed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  prevalence  and  ascendancy  to 
foreign  influences.  Pagan  manners  and  cus- 
toms received  encouragement.  Theatres  and 
amphitheatres,  with  corresponding  plays  and 
games,  were,  to  the  astonishment  and  offence 
of  old  Hebrew  worthies,  introduced  into  the 
land,  and  allowed  to  contaminate  even  Jeru- 
salem. Cities  were  built  in  honour  of 
Augustus,  or  the  native  names  of  cities  were 
exchanged  for  Roman  names,  in  order  to 
flatter  the  emperor,  or  gratify  some  of  his 
dependants.  An  eagle,  the  emblem  of  Roman 
power,  was  sculptured  and  set  up  on  the 
front  of  the  temple;  and  when  the  religious 
feeling  could  no  longer  endure  the  outrage, 
some  persons  who  endeavoured  to  remove  the 
abomination,  were  partly  beheaded,  and  partly 
burnt  to  death.  Judaism,  indeed,  was  rapidly 
becoming  paganism.  Rome,  not  Jerusalem, 
was  the  capital  of  the  country.  Herod  was 
only  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Augustus. 
To  Caesar,  in  every  important  matter,  was  an 
appeal  made.  Herod  could  not  punish  a 


servant,  or  make  his  will,  until  he  had  pro- 
cured the  emperor’s  permission.  Two  of  his 
own  sons,  whom  he  suspected  of  treason,  he 
sent  to  Rome  to  be  tried,  and  by  the  favour 
of  Augustus,  they  were  for  a time  rescued 
from  the  bloodthirsty  hands  of  their  father. 

It  was,  indeed,  in  his  own  family  that 
Herod’s  base  and  brutal  character  was  chiefly 
seen,  and  there  it  was  that  he  received  the 
punishment  due  to  his  crimes.  Like  all 
tyrants,  living  in  perpetual  fear  of  his  life,  he 
suspected  everyone  around  him  of  treacherous 
and  deadly  designs.  Selfish  to  an  almost 
irresistible  extreme,  and  therefore  resolving 
that  if  he  lost  his  power,  he  would  leave  no 
aid  to  a successor,  he  more  than  once  ordered 
his  wife,  Mariamne,  of  the  Maccabean  family, 
to  be  slain,  should  he  fail  in  matters  which 
took  him  to  a distance  from  Jesusalem,  and 
put  his  power,  if  not  his  life,  in  peril.  And 
when  he  was  haunted  by  the  unfounded  sus- 
picions, which  arose  from  his  learning  on  his 
return  that  Mariamne  had  become  acquainted 
with  his  sanguinary  command,  he,  in  his  fears 
and  his  ambition,  found  no  other  resource 
than  to  have  his  innocent  wife  destroyed. 
Suspicions  and  fears,  equally  exaggerated, 
and  almost  equally  groundless,  drove  him  to 
the  enormity  of  slaying  three  sons.  Blood, 
indeed,  was  his  ordinary  instrument.  He 
began  his  reign  by  slaughtering  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sanhedrim,  because  their  views 
were  opposite  to  his  own;  he  cleared  the 
ground  for  his  feet  by  slaying  the  Maccabean 
princes, — Hyrcanus,  one  of  whom,  fell  under 
his  sword  at  eighty  years  of  age;  and  when 
he  felt  that  his  own  end  was  approaching,  he 
gave  a secret  command  that  the  chief  men  of 
the  nation  should  be  put  to  death,  in  order 
that  there  might  be  mourning  in  the  land  at 
the  time  of  his  own  decease.  That  event, 
with  all  his  power  and  all  his  tyranny,  he 
could  not  retard,  much  less  prevent.  He 
had,  indeed,  hastened  his  demise  by  a life  of 
the  most  dissolute  profligacy,  and  he  died  in- 
fected with  a disorder,  the  natural  consequence 
of  his  licentiousness,  which  was  no  less  dis- 
gusting than  painful. 

Alas  ! of  what  terrible  abuse  is  man’s  free 
will  capable ; and  by  what  terrible  penalties 
does  God  declare  that  he  will  not  be  mocked. 
Herod,  lying  at  J ericho,  tortured  by  his  con- 
science, with  no  friend  near,  in  bodily  distress, 
and  in  fear  of  death,  worn  out  by  forced  and 
unnatural  enjoyment,  and  eaten  by  lice, — what 
a black  contrast  to  the  same  being  who  drew 
life  from  his  mother’s  breast,  and  gambolled 
with  children  of  his  own  age ! Look  first  at  one 
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picture,  and  tlien  at  the  other.  Yon  hear 
that  burst  of  glee  from  the  child;  you  ask, 
What  are  those  dark  whispered  words  from 
the  quivering  lips  of  the  man  ? With  the 
first,  he  has  given  utterance  to  the  joy  which 
God  has  put  jnto  every  child’s  heart ; by  the 
second,  he  has  employed  the  momentary 
strength  that  ferocity  has  given  him  to  com- 
mand the  murder  of  the  son  whom  he  had 
appointed  to  be  his  successor. 

Surely  the  reign  of  evil  has  been  long  and 
dire  ' enough.  Time  it  is  that  the  reign  of 
good  should  once  more  begin  in  the  land. 
That  land  is  the  land  of  promise ; the  land 
with  which  the  highest  religious  hopes  and 
expectation  are  connected.  Are  those  hopes 
to  be  disappointed  ? The  sceptre  is  departing 
from  Judah.  Heathenism  triumphs  amidst 
the  people  of  God.  Even  Hope  is  weary. 
— But  the  Messiah  comes. 

According  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
Jesus  was  born  a short  time  before  the  death 
of  Herod.  This  implication  had  occasioned 
difficulty  to  Biblical  scholars.  The  chrono- 
logy of  Herod’s  reign  is  pretty  well  known, 
and  certainly  as  to  the  time  of  his  death 
there  can  scarcely  be  two  opinions.  But 
the  usual  epoch  of  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era  places  the  birth  of  Christ 
some  years  after  the  death  of  Herod.  Here 
then  we  have  a contradiction?  The  New 
Testament  says  one  thing;  Josephus,  the 
Jewish  historian,  says  another.  Of  this  con- 
tradiction the  utmost  was  made  by  the  ene- 
mies of  Revelation.  Their  hostility,  however, 
prompted  new  inquiries ; and  the  result  is 
the  ascertainment  of  the  fact  that  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one,  has  to  be  fixed  four  years 
earlier.  The  question  is  now  set  at  rest: 
the  real  facts  have  been  ascertained ; and  the 
truth,  once  known,  shows  a clear  accordance 
between  Matthew  and  Josephus.  The  tri- 
umph of  unbelief  has  been  short;  the  gain 
for  Christianity  is  permanent.  Another  im- 
plication of  Matthew’s  history  is,  that  Herod 
was  troubled  at  the  news  of  Jesus’s  birth. 
The  full  cause  of  that  trouble  cannot  appear 
until  it  is  known  how  general  and  how  intense 
in  Herod’s  day  was  the  expectation  of  the 
Messiah,  “ the  King  of  the  J ews.”  In  part, 
however,  we  are  already  prepared  for  under- 
standing the  causes  of  that  disturbance  of 
mind.  It  was  as  the  King  of  the  Jews 
that  the  Messiah  was  expected:  for  that 
king  all  parties  in  the  state  ardently  longed 
and  fervently  prayed : but  this  was  the 
tender  point  with  him  who  wore  the  crown. 
Herod  was  not  a Jew,  and  could  not  there- 


fore lawfully  be  “ King  of  the  J ews.”  The 
invalidity  of  his  title  was  not  compensated 
for  by  his  personal  qualities.  A usurper 
from  the  first,  he  was  a despot,  a cruel, 
sanguinary  despot  to  the  last.  Ambition 
was  his  ruling  motive  : he  had  bought  his 
throne  with  gold,  and  blood  and  gold  he 
lavished  in  order  to  retain  it.  In  his  selfish 
and  ruthless  career,  he  had  revolted  all  the 
powers  of  the  state,  and  converted  every 
friend  into  an  enemy.  He  had  moreover 
driven  the  nation  to  the  verge  of  rebellion 
by  outraging  all  its  religious  feelings,  and 
flooding  the  land  with  heathenism.  Well 
then  might  Herod  be  troubled  when  he  heard 
of  the  birth  of  the  long  and  earnestly  de- 
sired “King  of  the  Jews.”  “A  king1? — The 
King  of  the  Jews?”  Has  the  expectation 
proved  a reality? — then  my  crown  is  lost; 
my  power  is  at  an  end:  the  pains  I have 
taken,  and  the  blood  I have  shed  are  all  in 
vain.  And  mark  how  characteristic  of 
Herod  are  the  means  to  which  in  this  crisis 
he  is  said  to  have  had  recourse.  Blood  he 
had  ever  used,  blood  he  will  now  use  again. 
— “ Let  the  infants  be  slain.” 

Well,  too, — as  Matthew  states  the  case  was, 
— well  might  all  Jerusalem  be  troubled  with 
him.  Uncertain  whether  or  not  the  new- 
born child  was  the  Messiah,  all  men  were 
fully  certain  that  suph  a report  would  alarm 
Herod,  and  urge  him  to  some  new  atrocity. 
Even  for  the  life  of  the  . child  might  they 
well  be  troubled ; for  whht  a disparity  was 
there  between  that  defenceless  infant,  and 
the  well-established  power  of  that  pitiless 
tyrant.  The  news  would  create  a general 
agitation,  in  the  uncertainties  of  which  fear 
would  easily  gain  the  upperhand  of  hope. 
Nor  was  it  by  any  means  impossible  that  he 
who  in  his  dying  moments  commanded  a 
wholesale  slaughter  of  distinguished  men, 
should,  in  his  fear  of  the  new  king,  vent  his 
consequent  rage  and  hatred  by  an  act  of 
indiscriminate  bloodshed  throughout  “ all 
J erusalem.” 

The  massacre  of  the  innocents  at  Beth- 
lehem has  also  been  called  in  question,  and 
that  too  on  very  insufficient  grounds.  Josephus 
does  not  mention  the  event.  Is  it  then  a 
sound  rule  of  historical  credence  that  a state- 
ment of  one  historian  is  not  be  received  un- 
less it  is  repeated  by  another?  Can  my 
silence  invalidate  your  distinct  declaration? 
Am  I convicted  of  untruth,  when  I bear 
testimony  of  that  which  I have  seen,  by  your 
alleging  that  you  did  not  see  it  ? In  truth 
Josephus  was  little  likely  to  mention  the 
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massacre,  for  in  so  inconsiderable  a place  as 
Bethlehem,  there  could  not  be  more  than 
some  few  children  of  two  years  old  and  un- 
der; and  had  the  crime  been  on  a larger 
scale,  the  Jewish  historian  might  still  have 
regarded  it  as  unworthy  his  pen ; or  he  might 
have  advisedly  concealed  it  in  order  to  spare 
the  .character  of  Herod  and  the  character  of 
the  nation;  to  the  credit  of  both  of  which 
we  know  he  was  sufficiently  alive. 

In  the  historical  facts  however  which  have 
now  been  set  forth  is  there  a strong  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  Matthew’s  record. 
The  slaughter  of  the  infants  is  in  keeping 
with  Herod’s  sanguinary  character.  As  the 
narrative  stands  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
ordinary  reader  is  tempted  to  think  such  a 
deed  too  bad  to  be  true.  When  one  knows 
what  Herod  was,  he  feels  that  such  a crime 
for  such  a purpose — the  life  of  a few  chil- 
dren in  order  to  preserve  his  throne — would, 
in  the  eyes  of  Herod,  be  a very  small  thing. 
This  will  appear  in  a clearer  light  when  we 
consider  the  circumstances  that  attended  the 
death  of  the  last  son  he  murdered.  A few 
days  before  his  demise,  Herod,  in  a frenzy, 
brought  on  by  bodily  and  mental  suffering, 
endeavoured  to  commit  suicide;  hence,  a 
rumour  got  abroad  that  the  king  was  dead. 
On  this  Antipater,  his  son,  who  lay  in  prison 
under  sentence  of  death,  offered  his  keeper 
a sum  of  money  to  allow  him  to  escape.  The 
keeper  conveyed  the  news  to  Herod,  who 
ordered  his  son  to  be  forthwith  led  to 
execution.  The  man,  who  in  his  ambition, 
jealousy,  and  wrath,  spared  not  his  own  chil- 
dren, would  have  no  hesitation  in  slaughter- 
ing the  infants  of  the  small  town  that  stood 
a few  miles  from  his  capital. 

In  truth  not  only  is  there  no  presumption 
against  the  historical  credibility  of  Matthew’s 
narrative,  but  the  more  minutely  and  accu- 
rately we  know  the  age  to  which  it  refers, 
the  more  numerous  and  satisfactory  are  the 
guarantees  that  we  acquire  of  its  truth. 
If  it  were  even  doubtful  when  or  at  what 
time,  the  account  commands  itself  to  our 
acceptance  by  its  general  agreement  with  the 
historical  features  of  Herod’s  character  and 
Herod’s  times. 

Here  we  see  the  importance  of  giving  our 
attention  to  those  questions  in  which  religion 
and  history  are  intimately  blended  together. 
True  it  is  that  we  may  be  very  good  Christ- 
ians without  knowing  aught  of  the  ancient 
world.  Christianity  stands  not  in  any  minute 
points  of  general  or  of  Jewish  history,  but 
in  the  grand  image  of  Christ  crucified,  and  j 


in  the  realization  of  his  Spirit  in  our  hearts 
and  lives  individually.  Nevertheless  that 
image  will  be  more  definite  in  our  appre- 
hension, and  that  spirit  more  powerful  over 
our  characters,  when  we  know  the  perfect 
trustworthiness  of  the  narratives  in  which 
they  are  recorded ; and  can  call  up  into  vivid 
pictures  the  scenes  in  the  midst  of  which 
that  image  and  that  Spirit  dwelt  among  men. 
If  the  sight  of  his  mountains,  after  a long 
absence,  affects  the  Swiss  wanderer  to  tears ; if 
the  presence  of  even  a trinket  that  was  once 
worn  by  a departed  parent,  brings  before 
our  mind’s  eye  the  form  and  presence  of 
that  parent,  so  that  we  almost  hear  his  voice, 
and  quite  realize  his  presence;  if  the  tra- 
veller in  the  Holy  Land  is  at  every  step  he 
sets  in  the  vestiges  of  his  Lord’s  journeyings, 
moved  with  unwonted  emotion ; — now  sunk  in 
sorrow,  and  overcome  with  awe ; now  filled 
with  love,  now  lifted  up  in  adoration ; — then 
the  more  minutely  we  are  acquainted  with 
the  historical  personages,  nay  with  even  the 
minutest  events  of  the  days  of  “ the  i Son 
of  man,”  the  more  vividly  will  his  sublime 
form  rise  on  our  minds,  the  more  impres- 
sively will  his  “ gracious  words  ” echo  in  our 
hearts,  and  the  more  deeply  will  his  whole 
life  and  spirit  sink  and  dwell  in  our  souls. 


THE  TARGUMS* 


The  Chaldee  word  “ targum,”  signifies  in 
general  any  interpretation  or  version;  but 
the  appellation  is  more  particularly  restricted 
to  the  versions  or  paraphrases  of  the  Old 
Testament,  executed  in  the  East- Aramaean  or 
Chaldee  dialect,  as  it  is  usually  called.  These 
targums  are  termed  paraphrases  or  exposi- 
tions, because  they  are  rather  comments  and 
explanations  than  literal  translations  of  the 
text.  They  are  written  in  that  dialect,  be- 
cause it  became  more  familiar  to  the  Jews, 
after  the  time  of  their  captivity  in  Babylon, 
than  the  Hebrew  itself ; so  that  when  the  law 
was  “ read  in  the  synagogue  every  Sabbath- 
day,”  in  pure  biblical  Hebrew,  an  explanation 

* As  most  readers  have  heard  of  the  Targums, 
and  seen  references  to  them  and  quotations  from 
them,  it  has  been  judged,  that  a plain  account  of 
these  writings,  with  specimens,  might  be  acceptably 
given  in  the  “ Sunday  Reading.”  If  well  received, 
other  articles  of  the  same  class  will  occasionally  be 
given  in  future  Numbers.  The  present  article  has 
been  compiled  mainly  from  Bush’s  “Introduction 
to  Genesis;”  the  “Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture,” Art.  Targums;  and  (as  regards  Jonathan 
Ben  Uzziel)  the  “Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,” 
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was  joined  to  it  in  Chaldee,  in  order  to  render 
it  intelligible  to  a people  who  had,  in  a mea- 
sure, lost  their  native  tongue.  This  practice 
originated  with  Ezra,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  paraphrases  were  at  first  merely 
oral,  but  that  they  were  afterwards  committed 
to  writing  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wished 
to  study  and  ponder  “the  law  of  the  Lord” 
at  home.  Indeed,  there  are  yet  extant  some 
manuscripts  in  which  the  text  and  the  para- 
phrase are  written  alternately ; first,  a verse, 
or  two,  or  three,  in  Hebrew,  and  then  a cor- 
responding number  of  verses  in  Chaldee.  But 
boohs  of  this  description  were  not  allowed  in 
the  public  reading  of  the  law.  There  are  at 
present  extant  eleven  of  these  Chaldee  para- 
phrases on  different  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, four  of  which  are  held  in  much  higher 
esteem  than  the  others.  Of  these  four,  three 
are  devoted  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  one  to  the 
prophets  and  historical  books : — viz.,  (1.)  The 
Targum  of  Onkelos ; (2.)  That  falsely  ascribed 
to  Jonathan,  and  usually  cited  as  the  Targum 
of  the  Pseudo- Jonathan ; (3.)  The  Jerusalem 
Targum;  (4.)  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben 
TJzziel.  Of  the  rest  it  will  be  unnecessary 
here  to  speak. 

The  above-mentioned  targums,  but  more 
especially  those  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  Ben 
Uzziel,  were  held  by  the  Jews  in  nearly  as 
much  veneration  as  their  Hebrew  Scriptures ; 
and  to  give  them  the  greater  authority,  they 
traced  back  their  origin  to  the  time  of  Moses 
and  the  ancient  prophets ; asserting  that 
Onkelos  and  Jonathan  only  restored,  by  com- 
mitting to  writing,  what  they  had  received  by 
divine  tradition.  But  this  supposition  exceeds 
the  usual  extravagance  of  rabbinical  fictions ; 
for  it  admits  that  Moses  and  the  prophets 
dictated  a Chaldee  paraphrase  at  a time  when 
they  could  not  possibly  have  had  any  know- 
ledge of  that  language.  But  while  we  repu- 
diate these  extravagant  claims,  in  regard  to 
the  antiquity  and  authority  of  the  Chaldee 
paraphrases,  and  treat  as  they  deserve  the 
idle  rabbinical  conceits  with  which  they  are 
interspersed,  we  may  admit,  at  the  same  time, 
that  they  are  of  considerable  value  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  sacred  text.  They  are 
undoubtedly  the  most  ancient  books,  next  to 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  possessed  by  the 
Jewish  nation,  and  being  extremely  literal, 


they  serve  to  vindicate  the  original  text,  as  it 
has  come  down  to  us,  from  the  charge  of  cor- 
ruption by  the  Jews  for  the  sake  of  evading  the 
arguments  of  Christians.  For  the  same  reason, 
they  often  afford  the  interpreter  important 
aid  in  determining  the  signification  of  difficult 
words  and  phrases,  although  from  the  remote- 
ness of  their  period  from  the  age  when  the 
language  was  vernacular,  their  testimony  can- 
not have  the  weight  of  that  of  direct  and  im- 
mediate witnesses.  But  they  undoubtedly  serve 
as  a channel  for  conveying  down  to  us  the 
earliest  traditionary  sense  put  by  the  Jews 
upon  many  obscure  passages  of  the  sacred 
writings;  and  correct  information  on  this 
point  is  always  exceedingly  desirable.  In 
addition  to  this,  they  often  reflect  consider- 
able light  on  the  Jewish  rites,  ceremonies, 
laws,  customs,  and  usages  mentioned  or  alluded 
to  in  both  Testaments.  But  it  is  in  es- 
tablishing the  meaning  which  the  ancient 
synagogue  attached  to  particular  prophecies 
relative  to  the  Messiah,  that  these  targums 
are  pre-eminently  useful. 

The  following  is  a more  particular  account 
of  each  of  the  four  principal  targums,  with 
such  specimens,  compared  with  the  authorized 
version,  as  may  serve  to  illustrate  these  state- 
ments, and  enable  the  English  reader  to 
perceive  the  real  character  of  those  works : — 

Targum  of  Onkelos. — It  is  not  known 
with  certainty  at  what  time  Onkelos  flourished, 
nor  of  what  nation  he  was.  The  generally 
received  opinion  is,  that  he  was  a proselyte 
to  Judaism,  and  a disciple  of  the  celebrated 
Babbi  Hillel,  who  flourished  about  fifty 
years  before  the  Christian  era;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  Onkelos  was  contemporary  with 
our  Saviour ; but  some  modern  inquirers  have 
been  inclined  to  place  him  in  the  second 
century.  His  targum,  embracing  the  five 
books  of  Moses,  is  justly  preferred  to  all  the 
others,  both  on  account  of  the  purity  of  its 
style,  and  its  general  freedom  from  idle 
legends.  It  is  rather  a version  than  a para- 
phrase, and  renders  the  Hebrew  text  word 
for  word,  except  where  figures  of  speech  are 
occasionally  resolved  in  poetical  passages, 
and  anthropomorphic  expressions  removed  or 
changed,  lest  corporeity  should  be  ascribed  to 
the  Almighty. 


ENGLISH  VERSION.  TARGUM  ONKELOS. 

Genesis  i.  2.  And  the  earth  was  without  form,  and  And  the  earth  was  waste  and  empty ; and  dark- 
void  ; and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  ness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  abyss.  And  a wind 
And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  from  before  the  Lord  breathed  over  the  surface  of 
waters.  the  waters. 
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Ver.  11.  And  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth 
grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit  tree 
yielding  fruit  after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself, 
upon  the  earth : and  it  was  so. 

Ver.  14.  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  lights  in  the 
j firmament  of  the  heaven  to  divide  the  day  from  the 
night ; and  let  them  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons, 

! and  for  days,  and  years. 

! Ver.  20.  And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  bring  forth 
I abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life,  and 
j fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth  in  the  open  firma- 
i ment  of  heaven. 

Chap,  ii,  7-  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the 
' dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
i breath  of  life ; and  man  became  a living  soul. 

Ver.  8.  And  the  Lord  God  planted  a garden  east- 
ward in-Eden ; and  there  he  put  the  man  whom  he 
| had  formed. 

Ver.  9.  And  out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord  God 
j to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and 
I good  for  food;  the  tree  of  life  also  in  the  midst  of 
I the  garden,  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
j evil. 

Ver.  17.  But  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
j and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it:  for  in  the  day  that 
thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die. 

Ver.  IS.  And  the  Lord  God  said,  It  is  not  good 
that  the  man  should  be  alone ; I will  make  him  an 
help  meet  for  him. 

Ver.  20.  And  Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle,  and 
to  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  field; 
but  for  Adam  there  was  not  found  an  help  meet  for 
him. 

Ver.  24.  Therefore  shall  a man  leave  his  father 
I and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife : and 
they  shall  be  one  flesh. 

Chap.  iii.  10.  And  he  said,  I heard  thy  voice  in 
| the  garden,  and  I was  afraid,  because  I was  naked; 

I and  I hid  myself. 

Ver.  15.  And  I will  put  enmity  between  thee  and 
j the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ; it 
j shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel. 


Targum  of  the  Pseudo-J onathan. — So 
called  from  being  ascribed  by  many  to 
j Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  who  wrote  the  muck- 
i esteemed  paraphrase  on  the  prophets.  But  the 
! difference  in  the  style  and  diction  of  this 
\ Targum,  which  is  very  impure,  as  well  as  in 
the  method  of  paraphrasing  adopted  in  it, 
I clearly  proves  that  it  could  not  have  been 
Written  by  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  who  indeed 
| sometimes  indulges  in  allegories,  and  has  in- 

ENGLISH  VERSION. 

Genesis  i.  2.  And  the  earth  was  without  form,  and 
void ; and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep. 
And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  ^he 
waters. 

Ver.  5.  And  God  called  the  light  Day,  and  the 
j darkness  he  called  Night  And  the  evening  and.  the 
J morning  were  the  first  day. 


TARGUM  ONKELOS. 

And  the  Lord  said,  Let  the  earth  cause  to  spring 
up  the  tender  herb,  whose  seed  may  be  sown ; the 
fruit-tree  producing  fruit  after  its  kind,  whose  seed 
is  in  itself  upon  the  earth : and  it  was  so. 

And  the  Lord  said,  Let  there  be  lights  in  the  ex- 
panse of  heaven  to  distinguish  between  the  day  and 
the  night;  and  let  them  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons, 
and  for  to  measure  by  them  days  and  years. 

And  the  Lord  said,  Let  the  waters  produce  the 
creeping  thing  endowed  with  the  principle  of  life, 
and  fowl  that  may  fly  over  the  earth  upon  the  face 
of  the  expanse  of  heaven. 

And  the  Lord  God  created  the  man  of  the  dust  of 
the  earth,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath 
of  life,  and  it  became  in  the  man  a speaking  spirit 

And  the  Lord  God  had  planted  a garden  in  Eden 
from  the  beginning ; and  he  placed  there  the  man 
whom  he  had  created. 

And  the  Lord  God  caused  to  spring  up  from  the 
earth  every  tree  that  was  desirable  to  be  seen,  or 
good  for  food,  and  the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the 
garden ; and  the  tree  of  whose  fruit  they  who  eat 
are  wise  in  discerning  between  good  and  evil. 

But  the  tree  of  whose  fruit  they  who  eat  are  wise 
in  discerning  between  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not 
eat  of  it ; for  in  the  day  that  thou  shalt  eat  of  it,  thou 
shalt  die  the  death. 

And  the  Lord  God  said,  It  is  not  fit  that  man 
should  be  by  himself.  I will  make  for  him  a support, 
to  be,  as  it  were,  his  counterpart 

And  Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle  and  fowl  of 
the  air,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  field ; but  for  the 
man  he  did  not  find  a support,  who  was,  as  it  were, 
his  counterpart 

For  this  cause  a man  shall  leave  the  bedchamber 
of  his  father  and  of  his  mother,  and  shall  adhere  to 
his  wife ; and  they  shall  be  as  one  flesh. 

And  he  said,  I heard  in  the  garden  the  voice  of 
thy  word,  and  I was  afraid,  because  I am  naked ; 
and  I hid  myself. 

And  I will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the 
woman,  and  between  thy  son  and  her  son.  He  shall 
remember  against  thee  what  thou  hast  done  to  him 
from  the  beginning;  and  thou  shalt  be  observant  of 
him  unto  the  end. 

j troduced  a few  barbarisms ; but  this  Targum 
| on  the  Law,  abounds  with  the  most  idle 
j Jewish  fables  that  can  well  be  conceived; 
which,  together  with  the  barbarous  and 
foreign  words  it  contains,  renders  it  of  very 
j little  utility.  Learned  men  are  unanimous 
i in  the  opinion,  that  it  could  Dot  have  been 
i written  before  the  seventh,  or  even  the 
j eighth  century.  Its  general  character  may 
| be  learned  from  a very  few  specimens. 

TARGUM  OF  PSEUDO-JONATHAN. 

But  the  earth  was  confusion  and  emptiness,  desti- 
tute of  the  sons  of  men,  and  bare  of  all  cattle ; and 
darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  abyss.  And  the 
spirit  of  mercies  from  before  the  Lord  breathed  over 
the  surface  of  the  waters. 

And  the  Lord  called  the  light  Day,  and  made  it 
that  the  inhabiters  of  the  world  might  work  therein; 
and  the  darkness  he  called  Night,  and  made  it  that 
his  creatures  should  rest  therein.  And  there  was 
evening,  and  there  was  morning : one  day. 
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ENGLISH  VERSION.  TARGUM  OF  PSEUDO-JONATHAN. 

Ver.  7.  And  God  made  the  firmament,  and  divided  And  the  Lord  formed  the  firmament,  which  sus- 


the  waters  which  were  under  the  firmament  from  the 
waters  which  were  above  the  firmament : and  it  was 
so. 


Ver.  16.  And  God  made  two  great  lights ; the 
greater  light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to 
rule  the  night : he  made  the  stars  also. 


Ver.  26.  And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image,  after  our  likeness : and  let  them  have  do- 
minion over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of 
the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth, 
and  over  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon 
the  earth. 


Ver.  27.  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image, 
in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him;  male  and 
female  created  he  them. 


Chap.  ii.  18.  And  the  Lord  God  said,  It  is  not 
good  that  the  man  should  he  alone  ; I will  make 
him  an  help  meet  for  him. 

Ver.  25.  And  they  were  both  naked,  the  man  and 
his  wife,  and  were  not  ashamed. 

The  Jerusalem  Targum. — This  also  pa- 
raphrases the  five  books  of  Moses,  and  derives 
its  name  from  the  dialect  in  which  it  is  com- 
posed. It  is  by  no  means  a connected 
paraphrase,  sometimes  omitting  whole  verses, 
or  even  chapters ; at  other  .times,  explaining 
only  a single  word  of  a verse,  of  which  it 
sometimes  gives  a two-fold  interpretation; 
and  at  others,  Hebrew  words  are  inserted 
without  any  explanation  whatever.  In  many 

ENGLISH  VERSION. 

Gen.  i.  1.  In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth. 

Ver.  5.  And  God  called  the  light  Day,  and  the 
darkness  he  called  Night.  And  the  evening  and  the 
morning  were  the  first  day. 

Chap.  ii.  15.  And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and 
put  him  into  the  garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it  and 
to  keep  it. 

Ver.  18.  And  the  Lord  God  said,  It  is  not  good 
that  the  man  should  be  alone ; I will  make  him  an 
help  meet  for  him. 

Chap.  iii.  9.  And  the  Lord  God  called  unto  Adam, 
and  said  unto  him,  Where  art  thou  ? 


taineth  hint,  with  three  fingers’  breadth  between  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  heaven  and  the  waters  of  the 
ocean;  and  he  made  a separation  between  the  waters 
which  are  under  the  firmament,  and  the  waters 
which  are  above  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  firmament: 
and  it  was  so. 

And  the  Lord  made  the  two  great  lights  : and 
they  were  equal  in  their  glory  twenty  and  one  years, 
subtracting  from  these  six  hundred  and  seventy 
parts  of  an  hour.  But  after  this,  the  moon  brought 
a calumnious  accusation  against  the  sun,  and  she 
was  made  less : and  he  appointed  the  sun,  which 
was  the  greater  light,  to  rule  in  the  day,  and  the 
moon,  which  was  the  lesser  light,  to  rule  in  the 
night : with  the  stars  also. 

And  the  Lord  said  to  the  angels  who  ministered 
before  him,  who  were  created  on  the  second  day  of 
the  creation  of  the  world : Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image,  in  our  likeness,  and  let  them  bear  rule  over 
the  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  in  the  air  of 
heaven,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth, 
and  over  every  creeping  thing  which  creepeth  upon 
the  earth. 

And  the  Lord  created  man  in  his  own  likeness : 
in  the  image  of  the  Lord  created  he  him,  with  two 
hundred  and  forty-eight  members,  and  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  sinews,  and  clothed  him  with  a skin, 
and  filled  him  with  flesh  and  blood;  male  and  female 
in  their  body  created  he  them. 

And  the  Lord  God  said ; It  is  not  fit  that  man 
should  sleep  by  himself:  I will  make  for  him  a 
woman,  who  shall  be  a support  to  him,  as  his  counter- 
part. 

And  they  were  both  of  them  wise,  the  man  and 
his  wife  ; but  they  did  not  tarry  in  their  glory. 

respects  it  corresponds  with  the  paraphrase 
of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan,  whose  legendary 
tales  and  rabbinical  fictions  are  copiously 
interspersed  throughout,  though  sometimes 
abridged  and  sometimes  expanded.  It  can- 
not be  referred  to  a date  earlier  than  the 
seventh  or  eighth  century;  nor  is  anything 
known  of  the  author.  The  following  may 
serve  as  specimens — 

JERUSALEM  TARGUM. ' 

In  wisdom  the  Lord  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth. 

And  evening  was,  and  morning  was,  in  the  order 
of  the  work  of  creation,  the  first  day. 

And  the  Lord  took  the  man,  and  established  him 
in  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  placed  him  there  that 
he  should  be  a cultivator  of  the  law,  and  should 
keep  it. 

I will  make  him  a consort,  proceeding  forth,  as 
it  were  from  him. 

And  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  called  unto  Adam, 
and  said  unto  him  : Behold,  the  world  which  I have 
created  is  laid'  open  before  me : darkness  and  light 
are  open  before  me,  and  how  did  thou  expect  the 
place,  in  the  midst  of  which  thou  art,  not  to  be  dis- 
covered before  me?  'Where  is  the  commandment 
which  I enjoined  thee  ? 
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ENGLISH  VERSION. 

Ver.  15.  And  I will  put  enmity  between  thee  and 
the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ; it 
shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his 
heel. 


Targum  op  Jonathan  Ren  Uzziel. — 
This  is  a paraphrase  on  the  books  of  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  on  all  the.  pro- 
phets except  Daniel.  The  author  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
Hillers  eighty  disciples,  and  a colleague  of 
Simon  the  Just,  and  he  is  represented  as  still 
living  a short  time  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
This  Targum  seems  to  have  been  the  first  in 
point  of  time,  though  some  conceive  it  to 
have  been  preceded  by  that  of  Onkelos. 
It  is,  however,  more  likely  that  the  Jews 
would  commence  their  work  of  translating  or 
paraphrasing  with  the  prophetic  writings,  in 

ENGLISH  VERSION. 


JERUSALEM  TARGUM. 

And  it  shall  be  when  the  sons  of  the  woman  shall 
attend  to  the  law  and  perform  the  precepts  thereof, 
they  shall  prepare  to  wound  thee  on  thy  head  and 
shall  kill  thee:  but  when  the  sons  of  the  woman 
shall  forsake  the  commandments  of  the  law,  and 
shall  not  perform  the  precepts  thereof,  thou  shalt  be 
in  readiness  and  shalt  bite  them  upon  their  heel, 
and  shalt  afflict  them  with  sickness.  Nevertheless 
there  shall  be  a remedy  for  the  sons  of  the  woman ; 
but  for  thee,  O serpent,  there  shall  not  be  a remedy : 
for  they  shall  provide  a medicine  for  one  another  in 
the  heel,  in  the  end  of  the  heel  of  days,  in  the  days 
of  King  Messiah. 

which  they  felt  they  had  freer  scope,  than 
with  the  books  of  the  law,  where  they 
thought  themselves  on  more  sacred  ground, 
and  tied  by  more  stringent  rules  of  interpre- 
tation. The  style  of  this  Targum  is  inferior 
to  that  of  Onkelos.  It  is  less  pure,  freer, 
and  more  paraphrastical.  It  also  contains 
several  Greek  words.  Its  chief  value  lies  in 
its  making  us  acquainted  with  the  mode  in 
which  the  Jews,  in  and  before  the  time  of 
our  Lord,  interpreted  the  prophecies  relating 
to  the  Messiah.  For  this  reason,  our  specimen 
is  taken  from  the  fifty-third  chapter  of 
Isaiah. 

TARGUM  OP  JONATHAN  BEN  UZZIEL. 


Isaiah  liii.  1.  Who  hath  believed  our  report?  and 
to  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed  ? 

Ver.  2.  For  he  shall  grow  up  before  him  as  a 
tender  plant,  and  as  a root  out  of  a dry  ground : he 
hath  no  form  nor  comeliness  ; and  when  we  shall 
see  him,  there  is  no  beauty  that  we  should  desire 
him. 


Ver.  3.  He  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men;  a 
man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief:  and  we 
hid  as  it  were  our  faces  from  him  ; he  was  despised, 
and  we  esteemed  him  not. 


Ver.  4.  Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  car- 
ried our  sorrows  : yet  we  did  esteem  him  stricken, 
smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted. 

Ver.  5.  But  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions, 
he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities : the  chastisement 
of  our  peace  Was  upon  him ; and  with  his  stripes  we 
are  healed. 

Ver.  6.  All  we,  like  sheep,  have  gone  astray ; we 
have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way;  and  the 
Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all. 

Ver.  7.  He  was  oppressed,  and  he  was  afflicted ; 
yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth : he  is  brought  as  a 
lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a sheep  before  her 
shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  openeth  not  his  mouth. 


Who  hath  believed  this  our  report;  and  the 
strength  of  the  arm  of  the  power  of  the  Lord,  now 
to  whom  hath  it  been  revealed  ? 

And  the  righteous  one  shall  be  magnified  before 
him,  lo,  like  suckers  which  flourish,  and  like  a tree 
which  casteth  forth  its  roots  along  the  streams  of 
water,  thus  the  holy  one  shall  increase  in  the  land 
which  had  need  of  him.  His  appearance  will  not 
be  a common  appearance,  and  his  fear  not  the  fear 
of  an  ordinary  man ; but  his  splendour  will  be  holy 
splendour,  so  that  every  one  who  shall  see  him  will 
contemplate  him  (or  regard  him  with  attention). 

Therefore  he  will  be  for  contempt,  and  (or  but) 
he  will  destrov  the  glory  of  all  kings.  They  will 
be  weak  and  afflicted ; lo,  like  a man  of  sorrows  and 
destined  to  sickness  (or  infirmities),  and  when  the 
face  of  majesty  (Shekinah)  was  withdrawn  from  us, 

we  were  despised  and  not  regarded.  . 

Therefore  on  account  of  our  sins  will  he  suppli- 
cate, and  our  iniquities  shall  be  pardoned  for  his 
sake,  and  we  were  regarded  as  bruised,  smitten  from 
before  (by)  the  Lord  and  afflicted. 

And  he  will  build  the  house  of  the  sanctuary, 
which  was  profaned  on  account  of  our  sins,  was  de- 
livered up  on  account  of  our  iniquities,  and  by  his 
doctrines  peace  shall  be  increased  on  us,  and  when  we 
shall  obey  his  word,  our  sins  shall  be  pardoned  us. 

All  we,  like  sheep,  have  been  scattered,  we  have 
departed  each  one  toward  his  way,  and  it  pleased  the 
Lord  to  pardon  the  sins  of  us  all  on  his  account. 

He  prayed  and  was  answered,  and  before  he 
opened  his  mouth  he  was  accepted.  He  will  deliver 
up  the  strong  of  the  nations  like  a lamb  for  a victim, 
and  like  a sheep  which  is  dumb  before  its  shearers, 
and  in  his  presence  there  is  none  that  speaketh  a 
word. 
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Ver.  8.  He  was  taken  from  prison  and  from  From- chastisement  and  retribution  (or  punish- 
judgment:  and  who  shall  declare  his  generation?  ment)  he  will  bring  near  our  captivity,  and  the 
for  he  was  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living : for  wonders  which  shall  he  done  for  us  in  his  days,  who 
the  transgression  of  my  people  was  he  stricken.  is  able  to  recount  ? for  he  will  take  away  the  do- 
minion of  the  nations  from  the  land  of  Israel ; sins 
which  my  people  were  guilty  of  shall  extend  to 
(that  is  affect)  them. 


INTEGRITY. 


Integrity  possesses  a moral  grandeur, 
compared  with  which  external  pomp  is  poor, 
and  the  pageantry  of  wealth  insignificant.  It 
stands  alone  in  its  unpurchasable  greatness, 
endowed  with  a majesty  before  which  “ mean 
men  bow  themselves,”  and  human  parasites 
shrink  into  deserved  contempt.  It  rejects 
price,  it  spurns  bribery,  it  loathes  time- 
serving, it  scorns  duplicity,  and  exults  in  the 
inheritance  of  a native  power  which  grows 
stronger  by  action,  and  more  independent  by 
external  assault. 

Integrity  comprehends  the  entire  moral 
character;  but  from  the  associations  of  society 
it  is  popularly  understood  to  have  particular 
reference  to  uprightness,  honesty,  truthful- 
ness, in  the  mutual  dealings  of  individuals, 
companies,  and  communities.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  moral  foundation  of  secular  society.  And 
this,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  is  a singular 
and  significant  fact,  that  even  the  mercantile 
and  trade  transactions  of  every-day  life,  really 
have  a moral  basis.  The  inferior  common- 
place thing  is  founded  upon  the  superior. 
The  interchange  of  the  counter  or  the  desk, 
presupposes  a grand  principle  in  humanity, 
which' is  older  and  nobler  than  barter  or 
commerce.  One  could  preach  a pithy  sermon 
from  the  shop-keeper’s  balances,  and  read  a 
true  and  telling  homily  from  the  merchant’s 
cheque-book.  They  are,  in  fact,  emblems  of 
ideas  more  venerable  than  Syrian  merchandize, 
or  the  leagues  of  patriarchal  chiefs.  The  busy 
world  rushes  to  and  fro  between  its  field  of 
labour  and  its  bank,  where  it  deposits  the 
gold  which  hath  oozed  from  its  perspiring 
temples,  and  all  the  time  pays  involuntary 
homage  to  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
God’s  moral  government.  It  is  true  there  is 
not  much  virtue  in  involuntary  worship ; but, 
on  the  one  hand,  we  have  no  wish  to  make 
the  world  worse  than  it  is ; and,  on  the  other, 
a thoughtful  spectator  may  recognise  a fact 
well  calculated  to  support  an  important  argu- 
ment, of  which  the  actors  may  be  entirely 
unconscious.  This  is  precisely  our  position 
in  relation  to  the  money-making,  money- 
spending, money-losing  world.  We  look  upon 


its  activities  with  a feeling  half  pleasant,  half 
sad,  and  read  beneath  the  surface  this  sug- 
gestive lesson, — Society  exists  by  faith. 

The  social  compact  could  neither  be  entered 
into  nor  prolonged  without  the  assumption  of 
some  principle  greater  than  itself.  Organized 
society,  in  which  all  the  parts  act  together  for 
the  common  good,  rests  upon  faith  in  indi- 
vidual integrity;  so  that  religion,  which 
requires  confidence  in  the  Word  of  God  as  its 
grand  motive  power,  asks  nothing  more  than 
that  which  is  actually  necessary,  and  which 
is  granted  without  gainsaying,  to  the  har- 
monious working  of  the  social  apparatus.  No 
association  could  be  called  into  existence  with- 
out belief  in  the  integrity  of  individual  men ; 
nor  could  its  objects  be  carried  into  effect 
without  the  continuance  of  this  belief.  It  is 
tacitly  assumed  that  men  are  what  they  pro- 
fess ; that  they  mean  to  act  according  to  their 
engagements ; and  that  it  is  their  intention  to 
discharge  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  them 
in  their  associated  capacity.  The  laws  under 
which  they  voluntarily  place  themselves,  and 
which  are  necessary  for  the  regulation  of 
society,  are  but  the  external  safeguards  and 
exponents  of  this  assumed  virtue;  and  the 
penalty  of  these  laws  is  provided,  lest  the 
absence  of  integrity  should  be  discovered  in 
individual  cases.  Eor  its  own  safety,  society 
finds  it  necessary  to  punish  those  of  its  mem- 
bers who  have  broken  covenant ; but  still 
society  goes  on  believing  in  the  truthfulness 
of  others,  and  will  and  must  believe  in  it, 
until  events  shall  prove  that  such  faith  was 
without  foundation ; otherwise,  that  is  to  say, 
the  introduction  of  general  mutual  distrust, 
or  social  unbelief,  would  bring  the  fabric  of 
communities  to  the  dust,  and  place  man- 
kind under  the  heel  of  a blind  and  furious 
anarchy. 

How  exceedingly  important  then  is  the 
virtue  of  personal  integrity  ! Apart  from  its 
salutary  influences  on  the  mind,  morals,  and 
character  of  the  individual  of  whom  it  can  be 
predicated,  its  relative  bearings  are  of  such 
magnitude  that  no  thoughtful  and  patriotic 
man  can  dispense  with  it.  One  weak  link  in 
the  chain  destroys  the  strength  of  the  whole. 
One  rebellious  child  mars  the  pleasure  of  a 
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loving  and  virtuous  family.  One  unprincipled 
man  exposes  an  association  to  failure  and 
disgrace.  One  hypocrite  brings  dishonour 
upon  a Christian  church.  One  traitor  in  the 
camp  exposes  the  whole  army  to  the  violence 
of  the  enemy.  The  thing  has  occurred,  as 
the  readers  of  history  will  remember,  without 
reference  to  specific  cases ; but  these  recollec- 
tions will  illustrate  the  point,  and  vividly 
show  the  social  importance  of  individual  in- 
tegrity. History  would  not  have  exhibited 
so  many  humiliating  pictures,  which  make  us 
blush  because  of  the  weakness  and  wicked- 
ness of  the  race,  had  love  to  truth  been  a 
reigning  power  in  every  human  heart ; and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  unflinching  fidelity  to 
their  convictions  of  the  imaginary  heroes  of 
romance,  and  the  magnanimous  endurance  for 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel  of  the  real  heroes  of 
martyrdom,  who  embraced  the  burning  stake 
rather  than  betray  the  sacred  dictates  of  con- 
science, would  not  have  excited  such  a thrill 
of  admiration  in  the  minds  of  modern  readers. 
We  are  thus  warned  and  educated  by  histo- 
rical contrasts.  We  recoil  from  the  traitor. 
It  is  our  moral  sense  pronouncing  condemna- 
tion. We  admire  the  faithful,  and  reverence 
the  ashes  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus.  It  is  our 
mental  testimony  to  integrity. 

Nay,  so  conspicuously  noble  is  this  virtue, 
that  men  who  are  destitute  of  it  admire  it  at 
a distance.  It  is  far  above  them,  yet  they 
look  up  with  compulsory  reverence.  They 
cannot  help  giving  a donation  to  record  its 
fame.  But  in  reality  this  is  a common  case. 
The  vicious  portion  of  the  world  bears  testi- 
mony every  day  to  the  worth  of  the  graces  of 
which  it  is  destitute.  Bad  men  admire  good- 
ness ; hypocrites  envy  the  possessors  of  real 
religion;  and  the  slaves  of  vice  wish  them- 
selves in  the  place  of  the  virtuous.  Our 
prisons  and  penal  colonies  are  constantly 
bearing  testimony  to  the  inestimable  value  of 
truth  and  morality.  And  an  able  argument 
in  proof  of  the  authenticity  and  divinity  of 
the  Bible  might  be  constructed  exclusively 
from  the  recorded  feelings,  confessions,  and 
sayings  of  its  avowed  enemies.  In  every 
human  heart  there  is  a witness-bearer  for 
truth ; and'men  feel  the  misery  resulting  from 
non-attention  to  its  voice.  Conscience  seconds 
the  appeals  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  ex- 
perience confirms  the  utterances  of  both. 

There  are  some  notable  examples  of  in- 
tegrity recorded  in  Scripture,  the  study  of 
which  cannot  fail  to  have  a happy  effect  on 
the  mind  of  the  student,  if  he  be  not  entirely 
insensible  to  the  morally  sublime.  When  the 


presidents  and  princes  of  Darius,  influenced 
by  the  detestable  passion  of  jealousy,  con- 
spired the  overthrow  of  the  illustrious  Daniel, 
his  character  shone  brilliantly  like  a sun 
amidst  violent  storms.  Then  the  presidents 
and  princes  sought  to  find  occasion  against 
Daniel  concerning  the  kingdom;  but  they  could 
find  none  occasion  nor  fault ; forasmuch  as  he 
was  faithful,  neither  was  there  any  error  or 
fault  found  in  him”  Admirable  summary 
of  character  ! Monument  of  true  fame  which 
will  last  as  long  as  the  world  ! The  case  of 
Joseph  in  Egypt,  and  that  of  the  three 
Hebrew  captives  in  Babylon,  in  relation  to 
the  affair  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  monster  idol, 
are  well  known,  and  have  been  frequently 
presented  with  great  propriety  to  the  ad- 
miration and  imitation  of  young  men,  who  are 
surrounded  with  temptation  and  the  allure- 
ments of  hollow  pomp.  Who  that  has  a soul 
capable  of  rising  above  the  tinsel  vanities  of 
the  passing  hour  can  fail  to  admire  the  con- 
duct of  those  noble-minded  servants  of  God  ? 
But  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  nothing 
but  enlightened  piety,  supreme  love  to  truth, 
and  unwavering  faith  in  the  Lord,  can  raise 
men  to  such  a mountain  summit  of  moral 
grandeur  ! No  process  of  cold  reasoning 
can  elevate  men  to  such  a height.  Infidel 
rationalism  could  as  soon  accomplish  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  She  has  no  J oseph, 
Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  in  her  list 
of  worthies.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
simply  this : — a warm  heart  is  the  basis  of 
moral  courage ; love  to  God  is  the  source  of 
fidelity  to  truth;  real  religion  is  the  spring 
of  unyielding  integiity. 

KEY.  THOMAS  SCOTT. 


Most  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  familiar 
with  the  appearance  of  six  quarto  volumes, 
which  contain  the  valuable  Commentaries  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  bearing  the  venerated 
name  of  Scott.  Not  a few  have  consulted 
them ; and  there  are  to  be  found  those  who 
owe  to  them  the  saving  knowledge  which 
they  enjoy  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  mention  any  work  for 
which  the  public  has  contributed  so  large  an 
aggregate  of  money.  It  is  computed  that 
from  the  time  of  its  first  publication  in 
1788  to  the  present,  no  less  a sum  than 
250, 000?.  has  been  received  by  booksellers 
in  this  country  and  America  for  copies 
of  the  work.  Bishop  Wilson,  of  Calcutta, 
styles  it  the  “comment  of  our  age,”  and 
speaks  of  it  in  the  highest  praise,  as  “an 
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original  production,  in  which  you  have  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  a masculine  and  in- 
dependent mind  in  all  parts  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
ture.” The  Rev.  Thomas  Hartwell  Horne 
also  says,  that  he  has  “ never  consulted  it  in 
vain  on  difficult  passages  of  the  Scriptures.” 
It  is  not,  however,  pretended  that  among  all 
the  commentators  that  ever  lived,  Thomas 
Scott  was  pre-eminent.  Many  have  excelled 
him  in  illustrative  knowledge,  many  more 
have  been  his  superiors  in  critical  learning ; 
some  have  applied  their  great  talents  to  the 
development  of  particular  views,  others  have 
brought  vast  stores  of  dialectical  attainment  to 
ratioTialize  the  revelation  which  God  has  given 
to  us ; but  the  commentary  to  which  we  now 
refer  is  second  to  none,  for  the  clear  and  com- 
prehensive development  of  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit,  as  given  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  and 
this  in  language  that  is  clear  to  the  great 
mass  of  thinking  persons.  The  learned  may 
consult  these  quartos  with  advantage;  but 
their  great  recommendation  is,  that  families 
and  those  who  have  not  made  theology  their 
study,  derive  satisfactory  help  towards  ob- 
taining an  insight  into  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  Holy  Bible.  Hence  the  popularity  of 
the  work,  as  evinced  in  its  enormous  sale. 
But  we  hasten  briefly  to  sketch  the  life  of 
that  remarkable  man,  who  rendered  so  great 
a service  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

Thomas  Scott  was  bom  on  the  1 6 th  of 
February,  1747,  at  a small  secluded  village, 
named  Braytoft,  near  Spilsby,  in  Lincolnshire. 
His  father,  John  Scott,  was  a grazier,  a man 
of  small  and  feeble  body,  but  of  uncommon 
energy  of  mind,  and  vigour  of  intellect  ; by 
which  he  surmounted,  in  no  common  degree, 
his  almost  total  want  of  education.  He  was 
poor,  and  for  many  years  fought  a hard  battle 
with  adversity,  but  he  kept  on  his  way,  and 
brought  up  a family  of  ten  children,  of  whom 
Thomas  was  nearly  the  youngest.  Like  many 
other  good  and  great  men,  the  commentator 
had  a judicious  mother,  who  grounded  him 
well  in  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education, 
and  instilled  into  his  mind  maxims  of  order 
and  family  government,  which  he  never  forgot, 
and  which,  were  of  service  to  him  through  life. 
At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  one  of 
those  questionable  fountains  of  classical  learn- 
ing,  a cheap  Yorkshire  school,  remaining  there 
five  years,  without  seeing  the  face  of  any  of 
his  home-circle.  The  distance,  a hundred  and 
forty  miles,  was  too  great  to  be  traversed  in 
those  days,  by  the  child  of  the  poor  Lincoln- 
shire grazier,  for  no  purpose  more  remu- 
nerative than  that  of  cultivating  family 


affection.  He  stayed  during  holidays  and 
half-years  alike,  was  clothed  by  the  master, 
boarded,  instructed  in  Latin,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  French,  and  all  for  about  seventeen 
pounds  a-year,  The  boy,  however,  was  not 
neglected,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  com- 
plained ; but  he  was  quite  ready  to  admit,  that 
the  effect  of  such  long  separations  from  parents, 
brothers,  and  sisters,  and  other  near  relations, 
is  far  from  favourable  to  the  forming  of  the 
moral  and  social  character  in  future  life.  Un- 
doubtedly, as  regarded  his  literary  progress, 
the  time  was  not  lost  ; the  strong  intellect 
and  clear  judgment  which  characterized  this 
man  were,  even  in  the  boy,  making  them- 
selves manifest.  An  example  of  this  was 
afforded  ten  years  after  his  leaving  school, 
when  on  being  asked  by  a clergyman,  at 
Boston,  to  read  a portion  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, he  did  so  without  any  hesitation, 
rendering  it  into  good  English,  though  he 
had  not  had  a single  Greek  book  in  his 
hand,  .except  perhaps  a grammar,  during  the 
interval. 

How  mysterious  oftentimes  are  the  ways 
in  which  God  prepares  the  instruments  of  his 
greatest  designs.  What  had  the  avocations 
of  the  Galilean  disciples  to  do  with  the  con- 
version of  the  world?  Was  Paul  being 
qualified  for  his  mission  by  studying  rabbi- 
nical literature  at  “ the  feet  of  Gamaliel  ? ” 
“ Luther  also,  and  that  obscure  convent  in 
Saxony.  Why  was  he  immured  there  for  so 
many  precious  years?”  And  yet  we  can 
trace  in  each  of  these  instances  that  God’s 
way  was  the  best : we  are  able  to  see  that 
discipline  so  unpromising,  was  not  by  any 
means  wasted.  Young  Scott  passed  more 
than  a quarter  of  a century  in  a maimer 
wherein  we  discern  little  promise  of  his 
future  career.  At  school,  as  he  said  after- 
wards, he  was  living  without  God  in  the 
world.  He  was  idle  and  vicious,  depending 
on  his  superior  abilities  to  compensate  -for 
the  lack  of  exertion.  On  leaving  school  he 
was  placed  with  an  apothecary  at  Alford, 
eight  miles  from  his  father’s  house,  but 
within  two  months  he  was  summarily  dis- 
missed for  bad  conduct,  although  his  master 
was  a man  of  lax  habits  and  an  infidel  in 
principle.  The  apothecary  rebuked  the  sin 
of  his  apprentice  in  terms  which  were  not 
forgotten,  but  sank  into  his  conscience, 
and  helped  to  awaken  that  reflection  which 
ultimately  led  him  to  prostrate  himself  a help- 
less transgressor  at  the  feet  of  the  Saviour. 
He  was  now  compelled  to  return  to  Braytoft, 
where  he  had  to  encounter  his  angry  and 
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disappointed  parent.  The  most  laborious 
and  repulsive  occupations  of  the  grazing- 
farm  were  imposed  upon  him.  Among  the 
flooded  marsh-lands  of  Lincolnshire  he  plied 
his  tasks,  and  suffered,  as  might  be  expected, 
from  the  diseases  incident  to  so  ungenial  a 
mode  of  life.  Indeed,  the  seeds  were  here 
sown  of  those  maladies  which  adhered  to 
him  throughout  his  career,  and  were  the 
thorn  in  the  flesh  sent  by  a God  of  mercy 
as  a needful  discipline.  We  are  quite  sure 
that  he  learned  to  “ endure  hardness,”  and 
was  well-fitted  for  the  life  of  poverty,  from 
which  he  was  scarcely  at  any  time  rescued. 

It  is  well  known,  also,  that  he  never  pretended 
to  be  ranked  among  the  refined  and  elegant. 
Rough,  unquestionably,  he  was  in  speech  and 
manner ; nor  may  we  wonder  at  this,  when  we 
find  him  for  nine  years  of  his  life  associating 
with  farm-servants,  discarded  in  a great  de- 
gree from  his  father’s  table,  and  condescending, 
unhappily,  to  the  low  tastes  and  habits  of 
those  with  whom  he  engaged  in  the  coarse 
drudgery  of  the  farm.  His  temper  mean- 
while was  embittered,  he  felt  himself  from 
the  first  worthy  of  higher  employment ; his 
affections  had  been  withered,  and  his  whole 
career  seemed  unhinged.  At  length  he  made 
an  effort  to  effect  an  entire  change  in  his 
mode  of  life,  by  offering  himself,  after  some 
months  of  study,  as  a candidate  for  ordination 
to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  He  was  recom- 
mended by  the  archdeacon,  Dr.  Gordon,  and 
a title  was  offered  to  him  in  the  curacy  of 
Martin,  near  Horncastle.  His  design  seemed 
to  be  very  near  accomplishment,  the  bishop 
was  to  hold  an  ordination  in  London  on 
Trinity  Sunday,  1772  ; he  waited  on  that  pre- 
’ late,  but  was  told  that  his  testimonials  were 
informal.  Grievous  disappointment  this  ! 
He  returned  to  Braytoft,  and  displayed  his 
energy  of  mind,  perhaps  as  a vent  to  his 
wounded  feelings,  by  changing  his  clerical  dress 
for  the  habiliment  of  a shepherd,  and  at  once 
proceeding  to  shear  eleven  large  sheep.  But 
the  delay  of  his  expectations  was  brief;  he  was 
ordained  the  same  year  to  a curacy  of  Stoke 
Goldington,  in  Buckinghamshire. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  with  the 
change  of  his  external  circumstances  there 
was  a corresponding  change  of  heart,  or  that 
his  aspiration  to  the  holy  office  of  the 
Christian  ministry  was  based  on  the  motives 
which  actuate  the  true  pastor.  He  describes 
most  vividly  in  his  “Force  of  Truth,”  his  state 
of  mind  when  he  was  seeking  admission  to 
holy  orders.  It  was  a fearful  chaos  of  self- 
righteousness  and  Antinomianism,  silencing 


his  conscience,  and  nourishing  his  pride.  “As 
far  as  I understood  such  controversies,”  he 
proceeds, — “I  was  nearly  a Socinian  and  Pela- 
gian, and  wholly  an  Arminian.  While  I was 
preparing  for  the  solemn  office,  I lived,  as  be- 
fore, in  known  sin,  and  in  utter  neglect  of 
prayer;  my  whole  preparation  consisting  of 
nothing  else  than  an  attention  to  those 
studies  which  were  more  immediately  requi- 
site for  reputably  passing  through  the  pre- 
vious examination.  For  ever  blessed  be  the 
God  of  all  long-suffering  and  mercy,  who  had 
patience  with  such  a rebel  and  blasphemer, 
such  an  irreverent  trifier  with  his  majesty y 
and  such  a presumptuous  intruder  into  his 
sacred  ministry.  May  I fervently  love  and 
very  humbly  and  devotedly  serve  that  God 
who  hath  multiplied  his  mercies  in  abund- 
antly pardoning  my  complicated  provoca- 
tions ! ” 

The  history  of  the  poor  curate  for  the  next 
four  or  five  years  is  not  marked  by  any 
events  of  great  outward  moment.  He  moved 
from  one  small  village  to  another,  neither  of 
them  far  removed  from  the  rural  parish  in 
Bucks,  where  he  had  first  settled.  The  year 
1780  found  him  curate  of  Olney,  the  friend 
of  good  old  John  Newton,  the  occasional 
companion  of  the  poet  Cowper,  the  father  of 
two  or  three  children,  and  the  husband  of  a 
most  excellent  and  unworldly  wife.  But 
whilst  the  five  years  were  little  characterized 
by  that  which  attracts  public  notice,  they 
wrought  inestimable  results  on  the  mind  and 
character  of  the  future  commentator;  and, 
indeed,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  knowledge, 
intellectual  and  experimental,  by  which  he 
became  so  great  a blessing- to  the  world.  He 
was  now,  for  the  first  time  of  his  life,  able  to 
apply  his  time  and  talents  to  uninterrupted 
study.  Hinderances  were  now  removed,  and 
his  emancipated  spirit  revelled  in  the  new 
atmosphere  which  he  was  now  able  to 
breathe.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
Hebrew,  and  diligently  compared  the  sacred 
text,  word  by  word,  with  the  Septuagint 
Greek  version,  thereby  securing  the  basis  of 
a sound  theology.  Neither  did  he  neglect  ^ 
the  classic  Greek  authors,  nor  logic,  as  well 
as  other  necessary  branches  of  knowledge,  so 
that,  although  his  early  training  was  ap- 
parently unfavourable,  he  was  now  redeem- 
ing the  time,  and  neutralizing  his  former 
disadvantages.  His  power  of  acquiring 
knowledge  was  singularly  acute,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  his  own  statement,  that  in 
twenty  weeks  he  mastered  a hundred  and 
nineteen  of  the  Psalms,  and  twenty-three 
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chapters  of  Genesis,  though  he  had  previously 
been  ignorant  of  the  first  rudiments  of  that 
difficult  language.  Such  was  the  activity  of 
mind  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
outward  acquisition  of  Divine  truth:  the 
Lord  was  meanwhile  working  in  his  heart. 
Whilst  labouring  according  to  his  then  im- 
perfect convictions  for  the  good  of  his  flock, 
and  storing  his  mind  with  intellectual  at- 
tainments, his  heart  was  brought  to  true 
repentance,  the  self-righteousness  which  had 
so  strongly  established  itself  within  was  cast 
down,  his  pride  was  laid  low,  and  he  was 
brought  to  rest  his  sole  confidence  in  the 
justifying  righteousness  of  Christ.  His  re- 
ligious experience  of  that  period  has  been 
faithfully  recorded  by  his  own  pen  in  the 
essay  already  referred  to,  termed  “ The  Force 
of  Truth,”  from  which  the  reader  will  at 
once  gather,  that  few  men  have  passed 
through  greater  mental  struggles,  few  have 
attained  by  steps  so  gradual,  yet  sure,  to  a 
clear  conviction  of  the  worthlessness  of  all 
human  merit,  and  the  absolute  sufficiency  of 
Christ’s  atonement  for  enabling  the  sinner  to 
obtain  acceptance  with  God  through  faith. 
Thomas  Scott  was,  in  his  own  day,  as  Martin 
Luther  had  been  at  a period  of  darkness 
denser  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind,  the 
great  witness  of  the  doctrine  of  justification. 
It  might  be  truly  said  of  him,  that  he  re- 
ceived it  not  of  man,  neither  was  he  taught 
it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  obscure  employments  of  his  earlier  years, 
even  the  depths  of  sin  through  which  he 
passed,  the  asperities  of  his  nature,  aggra- 
vated as  they  had  been  by  unsympathizing 
treatment,  rendered  the  change  of  his  views 
the  more  real,  and  exhibit  him  to  us  as  one 
who  underwent  a real  conversion  of  heart. 
Henceforth  the  work  of  grace  steadily  ad- 
vanced through  many  trials,  and  amid  the 
most  assiduous  labours.  His  health  was  at 
all  times  indifferent,  his  friends  were  few,  and 
his  opponents  numerous ; but  he  was  ever  a 
man  of  prayer,  and  thus  did  he  derive 
heavenly  strength  whereby  to  overcome  all 
obstacles.  Mr.  Newton  was  his  most  valuable 
associate,  and  oue  to  whom  he  owed  under 
God,  more  than  to  any  other  human  instru- 
ment, the  spiritual  change  which  he  had  ex- 
perienced. 

Whilst  he  was  curate  of  Eavenstone,  the 
energy  of  his  character  was  strikingly 
shown  during  a severe  visitation  of  small- 
pox in  that  and  the  neighbouring  villages. 
The  people  were  much  alarmed,  and,  being 
strongly  prejudiced  against  inoculation,  re- 


sisted the  good  offices  of  those  who  would 
have  suggested  preventive  measures.  Mr. 
Scott,  however,  persevered  through  evil  report 
and  good  report.  He  had  a knowledge  of 
medicine,  so  extensive  as  often  to  win  the 
praises  of  regular  practitioners,  and  which 
in  this  instance  was  of  good  service.  He 
was  physician,  apothecary,  and  almost  nurse. 
“I  never  in  my  life,”  said  he,  “spent  so  much 
time,  with  such  earnestness,  in  secret  and 
social  prayer,  as  during  this  trying  season ; 
and  every  prayer  seemed  to  be  answered  and 
exceeded.  I had  my  vexations ; but  I would 
gladly  go  through  them  all  again,  if  I might 
enjoy  the  same  proportion  of  consolation,  get 
as  much  good  to  my  own  soul,  and  be  an 
instrument  of  as  much  good  to  others  as  at 
that  time.”  So  entirely  was  this  good  man 
willing  to  spend  and  to  be  spent  in  the  cause 
of  Him  “ who  went  about  doing  good.” 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1785,  Mr.  Scott 
exchanged  the  seclusion  of  the  small  village 
of  Olney  for  a residence  in  the  great  metro- 
polis, where  a more  extended  scope  was 
afforded  for  his  talents  and  influence ; and  he 
was  enabled  to  become  one  of  the  honoured 
leaders  in  the  new  aggressive  movement 
which  was  about  to  commence  against  the 
kingdom  of  darkness.  Dr.  Carey  had  re- 
cently awakened  the  public  from  its  slum- 
bers on  the  subject  of  Foreign  Missions,  the 
preaching  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield  had 
created  a desire  for  the  spread  of  the  Word 
of  God,  the  Church  of  England  had  for  a 
century  at  least  been  sunk  in  apathy;  but 
there  were  now  good  men  in  her  communion 
who  were  only  waiting  the  signal  for  co- 
operation. It  was  at  such  a crisis  of  the 
religious  mind  of  the  country  that  Mr.  Scott 
entered  upon  his  duties  as  chaplain  to  the 
Lock  Hospital,  to  which  were  added  an  early 
morning  lecture  at  St.  Margaret’s,  Lothbury, 
and  an  afternoon  service  at  St.  Mildred’s, 
Bread-street.  The  labour  involved  in  these 
ministrations  would  have  sufficed  to  over- 
whelm a man  of  less  energy.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  he  never  preached  less  than  an 
hour,  we  may  estimate  the  fatigue  of  walk- 
ing about  fourteen  miles,  taking  three  ser- 
vices, and  occasionally  a fourth  sermon  at 
Long- Acre  chapel,  or  elsewhere,  on  his  way 
home  in  the  evening,  and  afterwards  conclu- 
ding the  whole  with  family  prayer,  and  that 
not  a very  short  one.  Unhappily  in  these 
labours  he  was  not  always  encouraged  by 
the  sympathy  and  good-will  of  those  who 
were  placed  under  his  instruction.  For  some 
cause,  he  was  not  popular, — indeed  his  plain 
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practical  enforcement  of  Scripture  aroused 
opposition  from  those  who  leaned  to  extreme 
Calvinistic  views,  as  well  as  from  the  opposite 
party.  His  early  training  and  habits,  the 
severe  cast  of  his  mind,  the  seclusion  in 
which  he  had  lived,  and  the  consequent 
deficiency  of  those  varied  mental  gifts  which 
lend  a grace  to  pulpit  oratory,  gave  a tone 
to  his  preaching  adapted  to  repel  those  whose 
views  were  divergent  in  any  degree  from 
those  of  the  preacher.  There  were  those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  valued  his  teaching 
above  that  of  any  man,  and  rejoiced  in  that 
rich  fulness  of  Scripture  truth  which  made 
the  best  efforts  of  preachers  more  eloquent 
but  less  versed  in  the  Bible  appear  tame  in 
comparison.  Scott  was  beyond  doubt  the 
commentator.  This  was  his  great  calling, 
and  his  labours  in  this  branch  will  live,  and 
yield  their  fruits,  when  the  writings  of  men 
who  have  attracted  vastly  more  personal 
admiration  are  forgotten.  The  work  was 
commenced  in  1787,  and  was  brought  out 
in  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  weekly 
numbers.  More  than  three  years  were  thus 
spent,  and  years  they  were  of  toil,  anxiety, 
and  sorrow.  At  times  borne  down  by  the 
infirmities  of  the  body,  now  fearing  the 
cessation  of  the  work  through  lack  of  funds, 
the  printer  meanwhile  insatiable  for  more 
“ copy,”  this  good  man  laboured  in  the  cause 
of  the  Gospel,  reaping  but  a slender  portion 
of  the  pecuniary  reward  enjoyed  by  printers 
and  publishers,  but  having  a higher  joy  and 
crown  of  rejoicing  in  the  wide-spread  testi- 
mony he  was  able  to  bear  to  the  truth  of 
God. 

In  1801  we  find  him  preaching  the  first 
anniversary  sermon  before  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  of  which  much-blessed  insti- 
tution he  was  one  of  the  founders.*  It  is 
interesting  to  look  back  upon  that  day  of 
small  things,  when  it  was  a trial  of  faith 
and  courage  to  meet  the  sneers  and  argu- 
ments of  those  who  denounced  Missionary 
efforts  as  visionary  and  enthusiastic.  Scott 
and  his  contemporaries  laboured : and  we  have 
lived  to  enter  into  their  labours.  The  Bible 
Society  also  had,  from  the  first,  his  warmest 
attachment,  and  at  a subsequent  period  he 
preached  on  behalf  of  the  Society  for  pro- 
moting Christianity  among  the  Jews.  The 
last  twenty  years  of  life  were  spent  at  the 
living  of  Aston  Sandford,  near  Olney.  This 
was  apparently  a return  to  seclusion,  but  his 
labours  were  more  unremitting  than  ever. 
In  no  place  could  he  be  hidden.  His  counsel 
was  sought;  he  was  invited  to  various  towns 


to  plead  for  the  rising  institutions  over  which 
he  had  watched ; he  was  engaged  in  frequent 
correspondence,  and  his  labours  in  revising 
his  Commentary  were  continued  to  within 
a very  short  time  before  his  death.  This 
took  place  in  April,  1821,  and  never  was 
witnessed  a more  edifying  spectacle  of  a 
tried  Christian  strengthened  against  the  last 
enemy.  He  died,  as  he  lived,  full  of  joy  in 
the  prospect  of  a union  with  his  Lord,  yet 
abounding  in  love  and  holy  concern  for  the 
members  of  his  family,  for  his  poor  pa- 
rishioners, and  for  the  spread  of  Christ’s 
kingdom  in  the  world. 

THE  EMIGRANT  SHIP. 


EXTRACT  FROM  A CLERGYMAN’S  LETTER. 

You  are  aware  that  a great  part  of  my 
professional  duty  at  this  port  is  carried  on 
among  the  shipping.  Those  kind  friends  who 
have  learnt  to  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
sincerity  and  truth,  and  consequently  feel 
earnest  anxiety  for  the  souls  of  poor  perish- 
ing sinners,  subscribed  together  and  presented 
me  with  a beautiful  little  boat,  so  light  that 
I can  row  from  ship  to  ship  without  any 
assistance  from  a hired  boatman.  To  this 
little  boat  I gave  the  name  Irene.*  When- 
ever the  weather  permits  I set  forth  on  my 
aquatic  expedition,  armed  with  my  trusty 
pilot-coat, — whitened  as  it  is  with  the  salty  in- 
crustations formed  by  innumerable  showers  of 
spray, — and  still  better,  with  a parcel  of  sea- 
men’s tracts,  kindly  forwarded  to  me  by  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  for  free  distribution 
among  the  wanderers  of  the  ocean.  My 
Polyglot  Bible  is  never  forgotten.  My  plan 
is  as  follows : — Before  taking  my  seat  in  the 
Irene , I proceed  to  the  landing-jetty,  from 
whence  I can  take  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the 
beautiful  harbour,  and  am  enabled  to  ascer- 
tain the  relative  position  of  the  different  vessels, 
and  so  proceed  direct  from  one  to  the  other 
without  spending  more  strength  and  time  than 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Having  thus  laid  out 
my  course,  and  after  a nod  of  recognition  to 
my  old  friends,  the  boatmen, — who  often  tell 
me  they  have  an  eye  upon  me,  lest  an  uncivil 
current,  or  an  “off-shore”  wind,  should  carry 
me  out  to  sea,  (a  thing  not  impossible,) — I 
spring  into  my  little  boat,  let  her  slip  from 
her  moorings,  “ship”  the  sculls  in  the  “row- 
locks,”  and  pull  away  hard  to  the  nearest 
vessel.  She  is  a Dutch  galliot.  Owing  to 
her  peculiar  construction — high  at  both  ends 

* Eiprivrj,  “ Peace.” 
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and  hollow  in  the  centre — I have  no  difficulty 
in  boarding  her.  Of  course  I cannot  speak 
one  intelligible  word,  and  alas!  no  one  on 
board  has  an  idea  of  English.  However,  I 
have  some  of  the  Beligious  Tract  Society’s 
publications  in  German,  which  I present  to 
the  wondering  mate,  who  takes  them  gladly, 
uttering  something  which  I could  not  at  the 
time  understand,  but  which  I found  out  since 

from  S , was  “ich  danke  ihnen”  (thank 

you).  The  next  vessel  that  comes  in  order 
is  a collier  brig,  “The  Trusty.”  I have  been 
on  board  of  her  when  she  was  in  port 
last,  and  know  that  I shall  find  in  her  “skip- 
per” (captain)  a really  good  man;  and  when 
I use  the  term  good,  I mean  one  who  is  under 
the  influence  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit, — who  has 
been  led  to  feel  his  own  sinfulness, — who  has 
sought  for  pardon  and  redemption  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ, — and  who  is  striving  to  prove 
the  sincerity  of  his  faith,  and  the  genuineness 
of  his  love,  by  bringing  forth  “fruits  meet  for 
repentance.”  Alas ! that  such  characters 
should  be  so  rare  among  those  noble,  generous, 
daring  men,  who  “go  down  into  the  sea  in 
ships,  and  do  business  in  great  waters.”  I am 
now  on  the  Trusty’s  deck ; and  learning 
that  the  master  is  “below,”  I swing  myself 
down  the  “companion  ladder,” — a much 
quicker  method  than  climbing  down  step  by 
stepj — and  find  myself  at  the  entrance  of  the 
main  cabin.  My  friend  is  there  with  pipe  in 
mouth,  and  pen  in  hand,  arranging  his  ac- 
counts (his  cargo  has  been  landed,  and  he  is 
to  sail  for  Whitehaven  in  the  morning).  On 
seeing  “the  Minister”  he  hastily  stuffs  his 
pipe  into  his  pocket,  throws  his  hat  (of  too 
hard  a texture  to  be  injured  by  the  collision) 
upon  the  cabin-floor,  and  extends  a hand 
which  has  not  been  wholly  free  from  the 
stains  of  tar  for  the  last  “five  and  thirty 
years.” 

“How  are  you,  Skipper?” 

“Hearty,  Sir,  hearty,  thanks  be  to  God.” 
“'You  were  out  in  the  gale  last  week,  I 
think : did  I not  see  you  coming  into  harbour 
with  your  jib-boom  and  fore-topmast  gone?” 
“You  may  have  done,  Sir:  I never  was  out 
in  such  another  gale,  except  once,  and  then  I 
was  cast  away  on  the  ‘Skerries,’  and  all 
hands  lost  but  me  and  the  cabin-boy.” 

“You’ve  had  many  escapes,  Skipper,  and 
you  know  whom  to  thank  for  them.” 

“Ay,  Sir,  I do;  the  same  Providence  sails 
away  over  the  sea,  as  walks  about  upon  the 
shore : and  He  who  once  said  to  the  waves 
and  winds  on  the  sea  of  (I  forget  the  name 
just  now ; its  there — pointing  to  his  Bible) 


‘ Peace,  be  still,’  can  just  do  as  much  now 
as  then;  because  you  see,  Sir,  He’s  ‘Jesus 
Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever.’  I was  afraid  the  poor  old  Trusty’s 
timbers  would  give  way  the  other  night,  but 
I put  my  trust  in  God,  and  did  the  best  I 
could ; and  the  old  craft  weathered  it  through 
handsomely, — not  so  much  as  opened  a seam, 
or  sprung  a leak.  ’T  was  His  doing; — I don’t 
care  who  hears  me  say  so. — I’m  not  going 
to  deny  Him  whom  I’ve  put  my  trust  in,  in 
my  poor  way,  this  forty  year,  and  hope  to  do 
— God  enabling  me — until  the  time  when, 
through  the  mercy  of  God,  and  through  the 
death  and  merits  and  the  love  of  the  Lord 
Jesus, — the  poor  seaman’s  friend, — I’m 
carried  ‘aloft’  to  see  Himself;  leaving  this 
poor  weather-beaten  hulk  to  whiten  down 
deep  into  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  or  to  feed  the 
hungry  worms  in  the  churchyard.  I’ll  ‘ship’ 
no  more  ‘seas’  after  that,  Sir;  my  anchor’ll 
be  cast  to  hold  firm  for  ever  and  ever;  I’ll 
never  have  to  ‘slip  my  moorings’  more;  and 
such  gales  of  wind  as  I had  last  week,  will 
be  unknown  in  that  smooth,  quiet  harbour ! ” 

“ There,”  I added,  “ the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling : the  weary  are  at  rest.” 

“Yes,  Sir;  mine’s  been  a rough  life 
enough : a ‘ knocking  about’  life  from  year  to 
year;  but  it’ll  make  the  harbour  up  aloft 
there  (pointing  upwards)  all  the  smoother. 
Have  you  got  some  more  tracts  there  ? I 
think  I see  ’em  sticking  out  of  your  jacket 
pocket  ? ” 

“ You  do,  Skipper.  Shall  I choose  pome 
for  you,  or  would  you  like  to  pick  for  your- 
self?” 

u For  me,  Sir,  please;  you  know  which ’s 
which,  better  than  me.” 

“ Here,  then,  are  a dozen.  The  ‘ Seaman’s 
Friend’-  is  a good  one  for  you  to  lend  to 
the  men;  and  there  are  others  that  you  will 
enjoy  yourself.” 

“ Thank’ee,  Sir.  Look  here!  I’ve  had 
those  you  gave  me  last  time,  and  about  twenty 
or  thirty  that  I bought  at  Whitehaven,  bound 
up  together  to  keep  ’em  safe  and  clean ; and 
I give ’em  out  to  the  men  to  read,  when  we’re 
in  port,  or  when  the  weather’s  fine  at  sea. 
All  of  ’em  can’t  read ; but  J oe  Trestle ’s  a good 
scholar,  and  he  ‘spouts’  ’em  to  the  others; 
and  I hope  that  they’ll  do  good  to  the  poor 
fellows.” 

“ God  grant  they  may  ! And  now  I must 
say  good-bye,  for  there  is  a large  emigrant 
ship  come  into  the  harbour,  and  I must  get 
on  board  her  if  I can.  Safe  Voyage  ! ” 

In  a few  moments  I was  rowing  across  the 
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harbour  in  the  direction  of  the  emigrant 
ship,  a large  vessel  of  about  1000  tons.  I 
knew  by  her  build  that  she  was  an  American. 
She  had  not  sailed  from  this  port  originally, 
but  having  met  with  adverse  winds,  had  put  in 
for  shelter  until  the  weather  should  allow  of 
her  proceeding  on  her  voyage  to  New  York. 
I was  soon  alongside ; and  having  made  fast 
my  little  boat,  and  allowed  her  to  drop  astern 
a few  yards,  I climbed  the  rope-ladder  which 
hung  down  the  ship’s  side,  and  paused  for  a 
moment  in  the  gangway.  All  on  board  was 
bustle  and  confusion:  some  of  the  crew  were 
aloft,  furling  the  sails ; others  were  “swabbing” 
the  deck,  or  belaying  rope  ends ; the  shriek 
of  the  boatswain’s  whistle  was  heard  from 
stem  to  stern;  and  the  hoarse  orders  of  the 
captain  and  mate  were  distinctly  audible 
above  the  rustling  of  the  rising  breeze  through 
the  rigging.  Crowds  of  emigrants  were  on 
deck,  all  looking  with  intense  curiosity  to 
the  shore,  and  making  their  remarks  there- 
upon, both  in  genuine  Irish,  and  what  you 
would  call  murdered  English.  I lost  no  time 
in  mixing  with  the  crowd ; and  observing  an 
old  man  sitting  a;part,  with  a pretty  little 
rosy-cheeked,  black-haired  girl,  of  about  ten 
years  old,  seeking  protection  between  his 
knees,  I approached  him. 

“ Well,  my  friend,  so  you  have  been  obliged 
to  put  back  into  port  again.  I suppose  you 
must  be  greatly  disappointed.” 

“ Sorra’  a bit  yer  honour  ! Sure  it  does 
my  poor  ould  eyes  good  to  see  the  land  I was 
born  an’  bred  in  once  agen,  though  may  be  I 
was  never  in  the  ’xact  spot  afore ; still  it’s  a 
piece  of  th’ould  counthry  that  Mick  Doolan 
’ll  never  set  foot  on  agen.  Och  hone  ! but 
its  hard  to  lave  the  land  of  one’s  fore-bearers, 
an’  in  old  age  to  go  and  die  among  sthrangers.” 
“ And  why  are  you  going,  my  friend  1 ” 

“ Well,  yer  honour,  its  the  childreV  doin 
entirely.  My  daughter,  God  bless  her, — she ’s 
mother  to  this  one,  (stroking  the  child’s  head,) 
— follied  her  husband  out,  four  years  agone 
come  Christmas. — I was  left  alone  with  the 
child ; an’  ‘ Father,’  said  she,  ‘ I ’ll  make  what 
I can  in  Amerikey,  an’  send  over  money  for 
you  an’  little  Kitty  to  come  afther  me.’  An’ 
so  she  did;  an’  now  we’re  going.  I know 
its  all  well;  well  for  me,  an’  well  for  the 
little  one : an’  its  God’s  will,  an’  his  will  must 
ever  be  done;  but  its  racking  to  an  ould 
man’s  heart  to  lave  the  counthry  that ’s 
nourished  him  for  three  score  an’  eight  years. 
But  she’s  been  a good  daughter  to  me:  may 
the  heavens  be  her  bed.  Amin.” 

I offered  him  a couple  of  tracts,  and  said, 


“ May  the  Lord  J esus  Christ,  who  came  into 
the  world  to  save  you  and  me  from  our  sins, 
be  with  you  and  your  little  grandchild,  and 
give  you  a joyful  meeting  with  your  daughter, 
and,  above  all,  fit  you  and  yours  for  an  en- 
trance into  his  kingdom.” 

At  the  Saviour’s  name,  he  rose  and  un- 
covered his  head;  and  then  having  put  on  an 
antique  pair  of  spectacles,  he  examined  the 
title  of  the  tract  I left  him,  and  passing  from 
one  to  another,  I soon  found  that  my  stock 
was  exhausted ; and  not  willing  to  lose  so 
happy  an  opportunity,  I returned  to  my 
lodgings  on  shore,  and  having  laden  myself 
with  a fresh  supply  of  divers  tracts,  I once 
more  found  myself  on  board. 

I was  delighted  to  see  groups  of  emigrants 
scattered  here  and  there  over  the  deck;  one 
individual  reading  the  tract  aloud,  and  others 
listening  attentively.  As  soon  as  my  being 
on  board  with  a fresh  supply  became  known, 
numbers  of  the  emigrants  clustered  around, 
asking  for  them.  Most  of  these,  in  answer  to  my 
queries,  said  that  they  were  (Roman)  Catholics, 
while  about  twenty  or  thirty  declared  them- 
selves Protestants.  My  supply  was  nearly 
exhausted,  when  the  captain  of  the  ship, 
naturally  enough,  came  to  me,  and  asked  me 
who  I was.  I replied,  that  I was  one  of  the 
chaplains  of  the  Mariners’  Episcopal  Church, 
and  that  part  of  my  duty  consisted  in  visiting 
ships,  and  conducting  the  public  worship  of 
God  on  board  such  of  Her  Majesty’s  vessels 
as  might  chance  to  be  in  port  without  a 
chaplain  of  their  own.  This  satisfied  the 
captain ; but  alas ! it  led  to  untoward  conse- 
quences. An  Irishman,  a papist,  had  heard 
the  conversation,  and  holding  two  of  my  tracts 
in  his  hand,  he  advanced  to  me,  and,  with 
rather  a doubtful  expression  of  countenance, 
said,  touching  his  hat, — 

“ Is  it  one  of  the  Clargy  ye  are  ?” 

« Yes.” 

“ Is  it  a priest  ye  are  ? ” 

“ No,  not  a priest,  but  one  who  .” 

“Ye’re  a Protestant  minister,  are  ye?” 
almost  shrieking. 

“ Yes,  I am ; but  one  who ” 

“ Och,  Tare  an’  ages,  they’re  heretic  books ! 
don’t  read  one  of  ’em  boys ; yer  sowls  ’ill  be 
damned  for  ever!  Och,  murdher  to  think 
of  me  reading  the  ‘jumper’s’  tract!  what 

would  Father  M say?  Holy  Vargin 

and  Saints  deliver  us  ! Look  ye,  boys,  do  as 
I do.”  And  the  deluded  man  tore  the  un- 
offending tracts  into  shreds,  throwing  the 
fragments  over  the  side  of  the  ship.  Re- 
[ monstrance  was  in  vain,  ^ the  infection  was 
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caught,  and  the  greater  portion  of  my  little 
“ messengers  of  mercy,”  were  either  scattered 
to  the  winds,  or  tom  to  atoms,  and  trampled 
under  foot.  Some  two  or  three  dozen  of  the 
emigrants  now  crowded  round  me,  using 
either  insulting  language  or  joking  at  my  ex- 
pense. The  American  sailors,  too,  attracted 
by  the  commotion,  left  their  employment,  and 
joined  the  emigrants.  My  position  was  any- 
thing but  pleasant.  I looked  about  for  the 
Captain,  hoping  that  he  would  restore  order, 
and  take  my  part ; but  he  was  standing  on 
the  quarter-deck,  quietly  looking  on  with  a 
smile  upon  his  face,  evidently  enjoying  the 
scene.  I reached  the  ship’s  gangway,  and 
there  made  a last  attempt  to  be  heard;  but 
my  words  were  drowned  by  the  derisive 
shouts  of  the  poor  papists,  encouraged  by  the 
crew.  I was  in  the  act  of  descending  the 
rope  ladder,  and  rather  nervous  lest  some 
missile  should  be  thrown  down  after  me, 
when  a young  sailor  abruptly  called  after  me, 
“Can  you  save  my  soul?”  “No,”  said  I; 
“ but ” “ Gan  you  save  my  soul?”  he  re- 

peated in  a louder  tone.  “ No,  I cannot,”  was 

my  answer;  “but ” “Be  off  then,”  he 

cried : “ we  don’t  want  any  canting  yams  spun 
here,  1 guess.”  These  words  were  followed 
by  an  immoderate  peal  of  boisterous  laughter. 

Truly,  thought  I, — as  I loosened  my  boat, 
and  shoved  her  off  from  the  vessel’s  side, — 
truly  the  “offence  of  the  cross”  hath  not 
ceased.  Mournfully  I looked  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  speckled  with  the  tatters  of 
my  tracts ; and  then,  raising  my  eyes  to  the 
proud  ship  from  which  I had  been  so  sum- 
marily dismissed,  I prayed  for  those  blinded 
ones  on  board,  who  had  thus  wilfully  re- 
fused the  light,  rejecting  the  free  and  full 
offer  of  pardon  and  salvation,  which  had  lain 
within  the  pages  of  the  despised  and  illused 
tracts.  But,  as  I toiled  hard  to  bring  my 
boat  to  shore  against  the  wind  which  had 
considerably  risen,  I recollected  that  there 
were  Protestants  there  who  had  kept  the 
“messengers  of  peace.”  I remembered  that 
the  “ word  of  God  is  quick  and  powerful ;” 
and  even  now  I like  to  think  that  my  visit 
to  the  emigrant  ship  in  Kingstown  harbour 
has  not  been  altogether  ineffectual,  and  that 
the  few  crumbs  of  the  bread  of  life  thus 
scattered  upon  the  waters,  may  be  found 
even  after  many  days.  Popery  has  hitherto 
been  the  dark  cloud  that  has  enveloped  poor 
Ireland,  depriving  her  of  the  enlightening, 
warming  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness ; 
but  thanks  be  to  God,  the  cloudy  mist  is  ob- 
served to  be  rolling  away,  and  that  with 


marvellous  rapidity.  Light  is  penetrating 
the  darkness, — warmth  is  thawing  the  icy 
chains  of  ignorance, — in  the  streets  and  lanes 
of  the  city,  as  well  as  on  the  green  hills,  and 
sequestered  glens  of  Connemara,  the  Ro- 
manist is  found  with  his  open  Bible  before 
him,  seeking  after  truth.  In  town  and  country, 
from  school-houses  filled  with  little  ones,  the 
songs  of  praise  arise,  not  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
nor  St.  Peter,  nor  St.  Paul,  but  to  the  In- 
carnate God,  the  living  Saviour,  the  only 
Mediator ; and  verily  we  believe  that  the  day 
is  approaching  when  the  green  hills  of  Erin 
shall  beam  with  radiant  beauty  under  the 
influence  of  the  pure,  clear  light  of  truth; 
while,  of  the  clouds  of  superstition  and  error, 
there  will  only  remain  a sufficient  portion 
unset  above  the  horizon,  to  throw  out  with 
brilliant  beauty  the  dazzling  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  the  emblem  of  mercy  and  peace 
vouchsafed  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Adam,  through  the  medium  of  the  atoning 
blood  of  the  crucified  Son  of  God. 

USURY. 

The  modern  reader  finds  something  re- 
markable in  the  emphasis  with  which 
“ usury,” — meaning  thereby  interest  of  money 
lent,  that  is,  interest  absolutely,  and  not 
merely  excessive  interest, — is  forbidden  to  the 
Israelites.  In  Psalm  xv.  5,  “He  that  putteth 
not  out  his  money  to  usury,”  is  reckoned 
among  those  who  are  specified  in  answer  to 
the  question  (in  verse  1),  “ Lord,  who  shall 
abide  in  thy  tabernacle  ? Who  shall  dwell  in 
thy  holy  hill?” 

Yet  the  Jews  are,  and  have  for  ages  been 
the  most  usurious  people  in  the  world ; — this 
being,  in  fact,  the  trade  of  a large  proportion 
of  them.  And  this  involves  no  infraction  of 
their  law,  so  long  as  their  doings  of  this 
kind  are  limited  to  strangers.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  doubtful  whether  a law  expressly 
framed  among  others,  to  suit  their  condition 
as  an  agricultural  people  in  Canaan,  has  not 
ceased  to  operate  since  that  land  has  been 
lost  to  them,  and  they  are  no  longer  any- 
where an  agricultural  people.  The  following 
considerations  extracted  from  a modem  work  * 
will  elucidate  this  subject. 

Commerce,  to  be  carried  on  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  requires  the  use  of  credit. 
A community,  whose  citizens  have  little  or 
no  command  of  borrowed  capital,  can  never 
engage  in  the  transactions  of  trade,  on  any 
but  the  most  limited  scale.  But,  where  the 

* Palfrey’s  “Academical  Lectures.”  Boston. 
(United  States.)  1838. 
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taking  of  interest  for-  money  lent  is  not 
allowed,  no  loans  will  be  made  except  in  the 
way  of  charity  to  the  indigent  (which  none 
could  be  esteemed  to  be,  who  borrow  money 
to  invest  in  business) ; since,  if  I may  have 
no  rent  for  my  money,  I shall,  rather  than 
lend  it,  prefer  to  purchase  something  with  it, 
from  which  I may  obtain  a profit.  The  law 
of  Moses,  accordingly,  in  prohibiting  the 
taking  of  interest,  struck  a blow  against  any 
tendency  of  the  people  to  engage  in  those 
pursuits  of  commerce,  which,  by  leading  them 
to  too  much  intercourse  with  other  nations, 
would  have  endangered  the  purity  of  then- 
faith.  I say,  by  prohibiting  the  taking  of 
interest;  for  the  law,  by  the  word  which  our 
translators  ]*ave  rendered  usury , intended  not 
excessive  interest,  but  all  interest  whatever. 
The  object  of  depriving  the  Israelite  of  the 
use  of  borrowed  money,  except  for  the  supply 
of  his  necessities,  was  attained  by  successive 
steps.  The  first  direction,  touching  the  sub- 
ject, was  introduced  into  the  original  legisla- 
tion at  Mount  Sinai,  to  the  effect,  that,  from 
a poor  Israelite,  interest  on  money  lent  might 
not  be  exacted*  A little  later,  apparently 
to  create  a greater  familiarity  with  the  ap- 
proved practice,  the  rule  was  extended  to 
loans  made  to  strangers  dwelling  among  the 
Israelites,  and  to  loans  of  articles  of  food,  as 
well  as  money.f  Hitherto  the  danger  of  the 
people’s  addicting  themselves  to  commercial 
pursuits  was  remote.  But  when  they  were 
about  to  be  established  in  the  Promised  Land, 
the  rule  for  which  preparation  had  been 
making,  was  at  length  announced  in  its 
whole  breadth, — that  a Jew  might  take  no 
interest  from  a countryman  for  the  loan  of 
money,  or  of  merchantable  commodities  of 
any  sort;  from  which,  as  I have  said,  it 
would  follow  as  a certain  consequence,  that 
very  little  money  would  be  lent  for  purposes 
of  traffic.  With  credits  given  to  foreigners, 
the  law  declared  itself  to  have  no  concern,  it 
being  no  part  of  its  province  to  limit  their 
commercial  operations.^ 


ABABIAN  BBEAD. 

My  own  large  tent  was  no  less  a place  of 
resort  than  that  of  Mohammed  Emin,  and  as 
we  were  objects  of  curiosity,  Bedouins  from 
all  parts  flocked  to  see  us.  With  some  of 
them  I was  already  acquainted,  having  either 
received  them  as  my  guests  at  Mosul,  or  met 
them  during  excursions  in  the  Desert.  They 

* Exodus  xxii.  25.  f Leviticus  xxv.  35 — 38. 

X Deuteronomy  xxiii.  19,  20. 


generally  passed  one  night  with  us,  and  then 
returned  to  their  own  tents.  A sheep  was 
always  slain  for  them,  and  boiled  with  rice, 
or  prepared  wheat,  in  the  Arab  way : if  there 
were  not  strangers  enough  to  consume  the 
whole,  the  rest  was  given  to  the  workmen  or 
to  the  needy,  as  it  is  considered  derogatory  to 
the  character  of  a truly  hospitable  and  gene- 
rous man,  to  keep  meat  until  the  following 
day,  or  to  serve  it  up  a second  time  when 
cold.  Even  the  poorest  Bedouin  who  kills  a 
sheep,  invites  all  his  friends  and  neighbours 
to  the'  repast,  and  if  there  be  still  any  rem- 
nants, distributes  them  amongst  the  poor  and 
the  hungry,  although  he  should  himself  want 
on  the  morrow. 

We  brought  provision  of  flour  with  us,  and 
the  Jebours  had  a little  wheat  raised  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  The  wandering  Arabs 
have  no  other  means  of  grinding  their  corn 
than  by  hand-mills,  which  they  carry  with 
them  wherever  thy  go.  They  are  always 
worked  by  the  women,  for  it  is  considered 
unworthy  of  a man  to  engage  in  any  domestic 
occupation.  These  hand-mills  are  simply 
two  circular  flat  stones,  generally  about 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  the  upper  turn- 
ing loosely  upon  a wooden  pivot,  and  moved 
quickly  round  by  a wooden  handle.  The 
grain  is  poured  through  the  hole  of  the 
pivot,  and  the  flour  is  collected  in  a cloth 
spread  under  the  mill.  It  is  then  mixed  with 
water,  kneaded  in  a wooden  bowl,  and  pressed 
by  the  hand  into  round  balls  ready  for  baking. 
During  these  processes,  the  women  are 
usually  seated  on  the  bare  ground:  hence, 
in  Isaiah  xlvii.  1,  2,  is  the  daughter  of  Baby- 
lon told  to  sit  in  the  dust  and  on  the  ground, 
and  “ to  take  the  mill-stones  to  grind  meal.” 

The  tribes  who  are  always  moving  from 
place  to  place  bake  their  bread  on  a slightly 
convex  iron  plate,  called  a sadj , moderately 
heated  over  a low  fire  of  brushwood  or 
camel’s  dung.  The  lumps  of  dough  are 
rolled,  on  a wooden  platter,  into  thin  cakes, 
a foot  or  more  in  diameter,  and  laid  by 
means  of  the  roller  upon  the  iron.  They 
are  baked  in  a very  short  time,  and  should 
be  eaten  hot.  The  Kurds,  whose  flour  is  far 
whiter  and  more  carefully  prepared  than 
that  of  the  Arabs,  roll  the  dough  into  large 
cakes,  scarcely  thicker  than  a sheet  of  paper. 
When  carefully  baked  by  the  same  process, 
it  becomes  crisp  and  exceedingly  agreeable 
to  the  taste.  The  Arab  tribes,  that  remain 
for  many  days  in  one  plaee,  make  rude  ovens 
by  digging  a hole  about  three  feet  deep, 
shaping  it  like  a reversed  funnel,  and  plas- 
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tering  it  with.  mud.  They  heat  it  by  burn- 
ing brushwood  within,  and  then  stick  the 
lumps  of  dough,  pressed  into  small  cakes 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  to  the  sides  with 
the  hand.  The  bread  is  ready  in  two  or  three 
minutes.  When  horsemen  go  on  an  expe- 
dition, they  either  carry  with  them  the  thin 
bread  first  described,  or  a bag  of  flour,  which, 
when  they  come  to  water  they  moisten  and 
knead  on  their  cloaks,  and  then  bake  by 
covering  the  balls  of  dough  with  hot  ashes. 
All  Arab  bread  is  unleavened. 

If  a Bedouin  tribe  be  moving  in  great 
haste  before  an  enemy,  and  should  be  unable 
to  stop  for  many  hours,  or  be  making  a 
forced  march  to  avoid  pursuit  over  a desert 
where  the  wells  are  very  distant  from  each 
other,  the  women  sometimes  prepare  bread 
whilst  riding  on  camels.  The  fire  is  then 
lighted  in  an  earthen  vessel.  One  woman 
kneads  the  flour,  a second  rolls  out  the 
dough,  and  a third  bakes,  boys  or  women  on 
foot  passing  the  materials,  as  required,  from 
one  to  the  other.  But  it  is  very  rare  that 
the  Bedouins  are  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  this  process.  I have  only  once  witnessed 
it. — Layard’s  Nineveh  and  Babylon. 


THE  LORD’S  RENT. 


Some  years  since,  as  the  venerable  Father 
Patterson  of  Philadelphia,  of  excellent  memory, 
was  riding  in  a public  conveyance  through 
one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, his  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
many  large  farms  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
He  admired  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  the 
richness  of  the  soil,  the  luxuriance  of  vege- 
tation, the  extensive  meadows  and  ample 
fields  waving  with  the  yellow  harvest,  and 
ripening  for  the  sickle.  As  he  looked  abroad, 
over  the  highly  cultivated  fields  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left,  he  said  to  a friend, 
Indeed,  indeed,  the  Lord  has  many  fine 
farms  in  this  region;  but  I fear  He  receives 
very  little  rent  from  them  all.”  We  fear 
this  passing  remark  is  applicable  to  farms 
in  many  other  parts  of  this  as  well  as  other 
countries. — Belcher’s  Clergy  of  America. 
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Oh  ! light  is  pleasant  to  the  eye, 

And  health  comes  rustling  on  the  gale ; 
Clouds  are  careering  through  the  sky 

Whose  shadows  mock  them  down  the  dale; 
Nature  as  fresh  and  fragrant  seems 
As  I have  met  her  in  my  dreams. 


For  I have  been  a prisoner  long 
In  gloom  and  loneliness  of  mind, 

Deaf  to  the  melody  of  song, 

To  every  form  of  beauty  blind; 

Nor  morning  dewr,  nor  evening  halm, 

Might  cool  my  cheek,  my  bosom  calm. 

But  now  the  blood,  the  blood  returns, 

With  rapturous  pulses,  thro’  my  veins ; 

My  heart,  new-horn  within  me,  bums, 

My  limbs  break  loose,  they  cast  their  chains; 
Rekindled  at  thd  sun,  my  sight 
Tracts  to  a point  the  eagle’s  flight. 

I long  to  climb  those  old  grey  rocks, 

Glide  with  yon  river  to  the  deep ; 

Range  the  green  hills  with  herds  and  flocks, 
Free  as  the  roe- buck,  run  and  leap ; 

Then  mount  the  lark’s  victorious  wing, 

And  from  the  depth  of  ether  sing. 

O Earth  ! in  maiden  innocence, 

Too  early  fled  this  golden  time  ; 

O Earth!  Earth!  Earth  ! for  man’s  offence 
Doom’d  to  dishonour  in  thy  prime : 

Of  how  much  glory  then  bereft ! 

Yet  what  a world  of  bliss  was  left! 

The  thorn,  harsh  emblem  of  the  curse, 

Puts  forth  a paradise  of  flowers ; 

Labour,  man’s  punishment,  is  nurse 
To  halcyon  joys  at  sunset  hours ; 

Plague,  famine,  earthquake,  want,  disease, 

Give  birth  to  holiest  charities. 

And  Death  himself,  with  all  the  woes 
That  hasten,  yet  prolong,  his  stroke, — 

Death  brings  with  every  pang  repose, 

With  every  sigh  he  solves  a yoke  ; 

Yea,  his  cold  sweats  and  moaning  strife 
Wring  out  the  bitterness  of  life. 

Life,  life,  with  ail  its  burdens  dear ! 

Friendship  is  sweet,  Love  sweeter  still : 

Who  would  forego  a smile,  a tear, 

One  generous  hope,  one  chastening  ill  ? 

Home,  kindred,  country ! — these  are  ties 
Might  keep  an  angel  from  the  skies. 

But  these  have  angels  never  known, 

Unvex’d  felicity  their  lot ; 

Their  sea  of  glass  before  the  throne, 

Storm,  lightning,  shipwreck,  visit  not ; 

Our  tides,  beneath  the  changing  moon, 

Are  soon  appeased, — are  troubled  soon. 

Well  I will  bear  what  all  have  borne, 

Live  my  few  years,  and  fill  my  place  ; 

O’er  old  and  young  affections  mourn, 

Rent  one  by  one  from  my  embrace, 

Till  suffering  ends,  and  I have  done 
With  all  delights  beneath  the  sun. 

Whence  came  I ? — Memory  cannot  say : 

What  am  I ? Knowledge  will  not  show : 
Bound  whither  1 — Ah  ! away,  away, 

Far  as  eternity  can  go : — 

Thy  love  to  win,  thy  wrath  to  flee, 

O God ! Thyself  mine  helper  be. 

James  Montgomery. — Prose , by  a Poet. 
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SPABKLETS  AND  PEAKLS. 

I find  my  soul  carried  forth  to  a secret  resting, 
relying,  leaning,  staying,  and  hanging  upon  Christ 
for  life  and  happiness.  Though  I know  not  how 
it  shall  go  with  me,  yet  I have  thrown  myself  into 
his  arms.  I lean  upon  him  ; there  will  I hang ; 
there  I will  rest  and  stay : if  I must  perish,  I will 
perish  there. — Brooks. 

The  wicked  heart  never  fears^  God,  but  when 
thundering  or  shaking  the  earth,  or  raining  fire 
from  heaven : hut  the  good  can  dread  him  in  his 
very  sunshine  ; his  loving  deliverances  and  bless- 
ings affect  them  with  awfulness. — Bp.  HalL 

Consider  what  hardships  and  difficulties  the  men 
of  this  world  run  through,  to  get  the  world,  and  undo 
their  own  souls.  They  rise  early,  go  to  bed  late  ; 
they  go  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  another,  and 
venture,  through  all  manner  of  dangers,  deaths,  and 
miseries,  to  gain  those  things  that  are  vain,  uncer- 
tain, vexing,  and  dangerous  to  their  souls  : and  wilt 
not  thou  endure  a little  hardship  for  the  honour  of 
thy  Captain,  and  thine  own  internal  and  eternal 
good? — Brooks. 

If  God  hath  sent  thee  a cross,  take  it  up  and 
follow  him  ; use  it  wisely,  lest  it  be  unprofitable  ; 
hear  it  patiently,  lest  it  he  intolerable  : behold  in  it 
God’s  anger  against  sin,  and  his  love  towards  thee, 
— in  punishing  the  one,  and  chastening  the  other. 
If  it  be  light,  slight  it  not,— if  heavy,  murmur  not. 
Not  to  be  sensible  of  a judgment  is  the  symptom  of 
a hardened  heart ; and  to  be  displeased  at  his  pleasure 
is  a sign  of  a rebellious  will. — Quarles. 

The  clearest  sight  and  vision  of  God  does  always 
give  a man  the  fullest  sight  of  his  own  emptiness, 
sinfulness,  and  nothingness. — Brooks. 

The  greatest  happiness  which  we  can  feel  in  this 
life  is  that  of  comforting  others. — Madame  de  Genlis. 
At  the  first  entrance  into  thiue  estate,  keep  a low 
i sail.  Thou  must  rise  with  honour : thou  canst  not 
fall  without  shame.  He  that  begins  as  his  father 
! ended,  shall  end  as  his  father  begun. — Quarles. 

It  often  falls  out  that  we  fall  out  with  God  be- 
cause we  find  cause  of  offence  from  man ; and  give 
God  just  cause  to  abhor  us  because  we  abhor  his 
service  unjustly. — Bp.  Hall. 

Dost  thou  complain  that  God  hath  forsaken 
thee  ? It  is  thou  that  hath  forsaken  Him.  ’Tis 
thou  art  mutable:  in  him  there  is  no  shadow  of 
change.  In  his  light  is  life.  If  thy  will  drive  thee 
into  a dungeon,  thou  makest  thine  own  darkness, 
and  in  that  darkness  dwells  thy  death,  from  whence, 
if  he  redeem  thee,  he  is  merciful, — if  not,  he  is 
just.  In  both  he  receives  glory. — Quarles. 

The  journey  cannot  prosper  that  takes  not  God 
with  it.  The  way  to  receive  blessings  at  home  is  to 
be  devout  at  the  temple. — Bp.  Hall. 

If  you  have  any  doubt  whether  an  action  is  good 
or  bad,  abstain  from  it  altogether. — Zoroaster. 

God  will  rather  work  miracles  than  faithful 
prayers  shall  return  empty. — Bp.  Hall. 

How  wonderful  is  it  that  the  Christian  religion, 
whose  sole  object  seems  to  be  our  happiness  in  a fu- 
ture life,  also  secures  it  in  the  present. — Montesquieu. 

God  knows  how  to  dispense  with  necessities  ; but 
if  we  suffer  idle  and  needless  occasions  to  hold  us 
from  the  tabernacle  of  God,  our  hearts  are  but 
hollow  to  religion. — Bp.  Hall. 

Not  to  think  of  God  except  we  be  beaten  into  it, 
is  servile. — Bp.  Hall. 

It  is  a sad  thing  to  be  often  eating  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  but  never  to  taste  of  the  tree  of  life. — 
Brooks. 

As  it  is  with  ill  humours,  that  a weak  dose  doth 
but  stir  and  anger  them,  not  purge  them  out,  so 
it  fareth  with  sins  ; — an  easy  reproof  doth  but  en- 
courage wickedness,  and  makes  it  think  itself  slight 
as  that  censure  imputeth. — Bp.  Hall. 

As  one  scale  goes  up  the  other  goes  down  ; so  as 
faith  goes  up  the  heart  goes  down. — Brooks. 

In  vain  do  we  rebuke  those  sins  abroad  which  we 
tolerate  at  home. — Bp.  Hall. 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  that  man  is  Christ- 
less  and  graceless  that  is  earnest  in  craving  mercies, 
but  slow  and  dull  in  returning  praises.  It  is  a sign 
that  the  dumb  devil  hath  possessed  such  a man.— 
Brooks. 

There  can  no  offence  be  justly  taken,  even  at 
men,  much  less  at  God,  for  the  sake  of  men.  No 
man’s  sins  should  bring  the  service  of  God  into 
dislike.  It  is  a dangerous  ignorance  not  to  distinguish 
between  the  work  and  the  instrument. — Bp.  Hall. 

Though  men  often  lose  their  earnest,  yet  God 
will  never  lose  his.  His  earnest  is  very  obliging, 
[constraining?] — Brooks. 

Man  is  but  a reed,  the  most  feeble  in  nature,  but 
endowed  with  the  power  of  thought.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  the  universe  to  arm  itself  to  crush 
him : a vapour,  a drop  of  water,  is  enough  to  kill 
him.  But,  should  the  universe  crush  him,  man  would 
still  be  more  noble  than  his  destroyer,  because  he 
knows  that  he  dies.  The  universe  is  ignorant  of  the 
advantage  it  has  over  him.  Hence  all  our  dignity 
is  derived  from  thought.  It  is  from  this  point  that 
we  must  rise, — not  from  space  and  time.  Let  us 
labour,  then,  to  think  well : this  is  the  principle  of  . 
morality. — Pascal. 

He  that  drew  Alexander  whilst  he  had  a scar 
upon  his  face,  drew  him  with  his  finger  upon  the 
scar  ; — so  when  the  Lord  comes  to  look  upon  a poor 
soul,  he  lays  his  finger  upon  the  scar,— upon  the 
infirmities,— that  he  may  see  nothing  but  grace, 
which  is  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of  the  soul. 
Brooks. 

The  trial  of  sincerity  is  the  abandoning  of  our 
wonted  sins.  God  will  never  acknowledge  any  con- 
vert that  stays  in  a known  sin. — Bp.  Hall. 

If  we  would  live  well,  we  must  abstain  from  all 
which  we  disapprove  in  others. — Pythagoras. 

To  read  much  and  practise  nothing,  is  to  hunt 
much  and  catch  nothing. — Brooks. 

Indulgent  parents  are  cruel  to  themselves  and 
their  posterity.  Parents  need  no  other  means  to 
make  themselves  miserable  than  sparing  the  rod. 

Bp.  Hall. 

One  writing  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  says,  that  it 
hears  many  leaves,  but  little  fruit. — Brooks. 

Every  man  can  open  his  hand  to  God  while  he 
blesses;  but  to  expose  ourselves  willingly  to  the 
afflicting  hand  of  our  Maker,  and  to  kneel  to  him 
while  he  scourges  us,  is  peculiar  only  to  the  faithful. 
—Bp.  Hall. 
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BALAAM. 

NUMBERS  XXIII.  XXIY. 

The  Moabites  were,  as  we  know,  a kindred 
people  with  the  Israelites,  being  descended 
from  “ righteous  Lot,”  the  nephew  of  Abraham. 
When  Israel  went  into  Egypt,  these  children 
of  Lot  remained  in  the  country  east  of  the 
river  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  which  hence 
came  to  be  called  the  Land  of  Moab.  They 
grew  there  into  a people  and  kingdom ; and 
speedily  lapsed  into  the  idolatries  of  the 
neighbouring  heathen,  wholly  forgetting  the 
God  whom  Lot  and  Abraham  had  worshipped. 

The  Israelites,  having  completed  their  long 
sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  had  to  pass  by  the 
border  of  Moab,  in  order  to  reach  the  Jordan, 
over  which  they  were  to  cross  into  the  land 
promised  to  their  fathers.  The  Moabites 
beheld  their  advance  with  no  friendly  eye; 
but  they  dared  not  make  any  attempt,  by 
force  of  arms,  to  impede  their  march.  They 
were  afraid  of  them, — partly  on  account  of 
their  immense  numbers, — partly  because  they 
had  evinced  their  prowess  by  the  discomfiture 
of  the  Ajnorites,  who  had  been  too  strong  for 
the  Moabites  themselves, — but  more  than  all, 
because  the  wonders  which  the  Lord  had 
wrought  in  behalf  of  his  chosen  people  in  the 
course  of  their  march  from  Egypt,  had  con- 
vinced them  that  the  Israelites  were  under 
the  special  protection  of  a God  able  to  defeud 
them  from  all  harm,  and  to  avenge  them 
terribly  upon  all  who  sought  their  hurt.  As 
the  Moabitish  king,  whose  name  was  Balak, 
looked  from  his  mountains  upon  the  host  of 
Israel,  encamped  in  the  plain  which  formed 
part  of  the  territory  they  had  gained  from 
the  Amorites,  his  heart  ached  in  the  felt 
impotency  of  the  rage  and  envy  with  which 
it  swelled.  He  lacked  not  courage ; and  he 
felt  that  if  they  were  divested  of  the  special 
advantage  of  their  Lord’s  protection,  he  might 
yet  assail  them,  numerous  as  they  were.  This, 
he  at  length  thought  might  be  accomplished 
if  they  were  laid  under  the  spell  of  some 
You.  I. 


powerful  magian.  There  was  such  a man — 
one  of  high  renown — beyond  the  Euphrates, 
named  Balaam;  and  for  him  Balak  sent, offer- 
ing vast  rewards  for  the  service  asked.  But 
this  man  knew  enough  of  the  God  under  whose 
protection  Israel  rested,  to  feel  that  there  was 
not  even  the  common  chance  (so  to  speak)  of 
any  such  disaster  to  them  as  might  save  the 
credit,  in  the  eyes  of  his  employer,  of  any 
curse  he  might  lay  upon  them.  Although, 
therefore,  he  was  eager  to  grasp  “the  wages 
of  unrightebusness,”  he  sent  back  the  mes- 
sengers with  the  intimation,  that  Jehovah 
(which  was  now  known  as  the  name  of  Israel’s 
God)  had  forbidden  him  to  go  with  them. 
Not  daunted  by  this,  the  king  sent  more 
noble  messengers,  with  offers  of  still  higher 
reward.  He  was  then  allowed  to  go, — simply 
to  go;  and  not,  therefore,  also  to  curse, — but 
as  a passive  instrument  in  the  Lord’s  hands. 
He  overlooked  this,  however,  and  went  with 
the  full  intention  of  doing  all  that  lay  in  his 
power  to  earn  the  splendid  recompense  which 
king  Balak  offered.  But  on  the  way,  “the 
dumb  ass  rebuked  the  madness  of  the  pro- 
phet;” and  he  entered  the  land  of  Moab, 
sobered  and  compulsorily  submissive.  So 
when  the  king  felicitated  himself  on  his 
arrival,  and  gently  chid  him  for  its  tardiness, 
he  plainly  declared  that,  although  he  had 
come,  it  was  wholly  out  of  his  power  to  curse 
or  bless,  but  as  the  Lord  should  permit. 

The  day  after  his  arrival,  the  king  took 
the  soothsayer  to  the  heights  which  overlooked 
the  whole  of  the  Hebrew  camp,  in  the  hope 
that  Balaam’s  mighty  spell  might  consign 
them  all  to  destruction. 

We  now  come  to  the  chapters  which  form 
the  subject  of  this  day’s  consideration. 

Chap,  xxiii.,  ver.  1 — 6.  At  this  place  Ba- 
laam directed  Balak  to  rear  up  seven  altars, 
doubtless  of  earth  or  unhewn  stones,  and  to 
offer  a bullock  and  a ram  on  every  altar. 
These  seven  altars,  seven  bullocks,  and  seven 
rams,  might  suggest  some  inquiry  into  the 
remarkable  use  of  the  number  of  seven  in 
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Scripture.  But  reserving  this  for  another 
occasion,  it  suffices  to  observe,  that  the  num- 
ber and  species  of  animals  is  the  same  as 
Job’s  friends  were  directed  to  offer  for  a 
burnt-offering.  It  has  been  questioned  whether 
these  offerings  were  made  to  Baal  or  to  the 
Lord ; but  as  Balaam  seems  to  have  been  in 
some  sort  a worshipper  of  the  Lord,  and  to 
have  sought  directions  from  him,  the  offering 
must  have  been  with  the  view  of  rendering  him 
propitious.  Balak  also  believed  in  the  Lord’s 
existence,  and  in  his  power  as  the  God  of 
Israel;  and  it  was  not  unusual  among  the 
heathen  to  offer  sacrifice  to  gods  they  did  not 
themselves  acknowledge  as  their  own  gods. 
Directing  the  king  to  remain  beside  the 
altars,  Balaam  then  withdrew,  avowedly  in 
the  expectation  that  the  Lord  would  make 
his  will  known  to  him.  How  he  expected 
this  to  be  done,  is  not  quite  clear ; but  as  it 
is  said,  on  a later  occasion,  that  he  went  not 
as  before  “ to  seek  enchantments,”  or  auguries, 
it  is  probable  that  he  looked  for  some  sign  in 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  which  might  be  in- 
terpreted as  favourable  or  not  to  his  own 
^wishes,  and  to  those  of  Balak.  This  was  the 
common  process  among  the  heathens,  of  seek- 
ing their  will  of  their  gods ; and  in  Balaam’s 
conduct  throughout,  we  recognise  a peculiar, 
but  not  unaccountable,  mixture  of  Hebrew 
and  heathen  ideas.  The  Lord  probably  “ met 
Balaam”  in  the  way  he  expected.  And  he 
did  more.  The  Almighty,  who  had  put  a 
word  of  rebuke  against  Balaam  into  the  mouth 
of  the  dumb  ass,  now  puts  a word  into  the 
mouth  of  Balaam  himself  in  favour  of  the 
Israel  he  wished  to  curse. 

Yer.  7 — 10.  When  Balaam  returned,  the 
king,  who  was  surrounded  by  his  nobles, 
doubtless  listened  for  the  prophet’s  words  with 
eager  expectation ; but  his  countenance  dark- 
ened with  every  word  that  Balaam  uttered. 
He  declared  his  utter  inability  to  curse  where 
God  had  not  cursed.  And  then,  in  prophetic 
tones,  he  proclaimed  the  destiny  of  this  people 
to  dwell  apart  among  the  nations ; and, behold- 
ing the  immense  Hebrew  host,  spread  out 
before  him  in  four  great  camps,  he  cried, — 
u Who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob,  and  num- 
ber the  fourth  part  of  Israel?” — alluding 
either  to  the  dust  raised  by  their  march,  or 
to  their  numbers,  countless  as  the  dust. 
“ Let  me  die,”  he  added,  “ the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his 
— willing,  like  thousands,  to  die  the  death  of 
the  righteous,  though  not  caring  to  live  the 
life  of  the  righteous.  Balaam  clearly  had  in 
view  Jacob,  whom  he  had  just  named,  and 


wished  that,  like  him,  he  might  die  at  a ripe 
old  age,  peaceably  upon  his  bed,  with  his 
children  gathered  around  him,  and  with  the 
words  upon  his  lips — “I  have  waited  for 
thy  salvation,  O Lord.”  But  vain  was  this 
hope ; for  his  life  was  cut  short  in  blood  by 
the  sword  of  Israel.  See  Numbers  xxxi.  8. 

Yer.  11 — 17.  The  king  is  angry  that  those 
whom  he  had  hired  the  prophet  to  curse,  had 
received  instead  a blessing  from  him.  He 
accuses  Balaam  of  perfidy ; but  he  vindicates 
himself  by  appealing  to  the  will  of  the  Lord, 
and  to  which,  however  reluctantly,  he  was 
bound  to  render  implicit  obedience.  Balak, 
however,  as  a heathen,  and  Balaam,  as  at  least 
half  a heathen,  could  not  abandon  the  hope 
that  the  Lord  may  be  induced  to  alter  his 
purpose,  by  persevering  sacrifices;  and  when, 
therefore,  the  former  proposes  to  change  the 
point  of  view,  that  perhaps  permission  may 
be  gained  to  lay  a curse  upon  the  portion  of 
the  camp  there  exposed  to  notice,  Balaam 
consents  to  make  the  trial,  and  they  proceed 
together  to  another.mountain,  where  the  same 
sacrifices  as  before  are  offered,  and  Balaam 
again  retires  to  inquire  the  Lord’s  will. 

Yer.  18 — 24.  The  first  words  of  Balaam 
apprised  the  king,  in  very  forcible  language, 
how  altogether  vain  and  hopeless  it  was  that 
the  unchangeable  God  could  be  prevailed 
upon  by  such  paltry  endeavours  to  recall  the 
blessing  already  pronounced,  and  change  it 
into  a curse.  “ Behold,”  said  he,  “ I have 
received  a commandment  to  bless;  and  He 
hath  blessed,  and  /cannot  reverse  it.”  Then, 
under  the  strong  constraint  which  lay  upon 
him,  and,  for  the  time  regardless  of  the  king’s 
displeasure,  he  proceeded  to  take  up  the 
former  blessing,  and  repeats  it  with  ampli- 
fying circumstances.  Think  not,  he  virtually 
exclaims  to  Balak,  of  practising  wickedness 
against  Israel,  and  inflicting  suffering  upon 
them ; for  God  endures  not  the  suffering  of 
his  people,  or  the  wickedness  of  their  op- 
pressors. What  canst  thou,  or  all  the  world, 
effect  against  a people  whose  God  the  Lord 
is,  and  who  have  a Divine  King  in  the  midst 
of  them ; — his  eye  resting  at  the  moment, 
probably,  on  the  pillar  of  cloud,  that  rose 
majestically  over  the  tabernacle — over  the 
spot  where  reposed  within  its  sacred  veils 
the  glorious  symbols  of  the  Divine  Presence 
between  the  cherubim.  Balak,  in  sending  for 
Balaam,  had  described  the  Israelites  as  “a 
people  come  out  from  Egypt;” — in  reference 
to  which,  Balaam  now  says,  It  was  God 
who  had  brought  them  out,  who  was  still 
bringing  them,  and  was  still  holding  forth 
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the  same  Omnipotent  arm  for  their  deliver- 
ance and  protection,  rendering  vain  all  the 
devices  of  their  enemies  against  them. 

Balaam  throughout  evinces  a close  ac- 
quaintance with  the  history  of  Jacob,  how- 
ever acquired.  We  have  seen  him  desiring 
a death  like  his.  And  now,  at  the  close  of 
his  prophecy,  which  by  its  exhibition  of 
Israel’s  terrible,  invincible,  and  crushing- 
power,  was  designed  to  prostrate  all  Balak  s 
vain  hopes  of  victory  over  them,  he  speaks 
with  evident  and  very  suitable  allusion  to 
Genesis  xlix.  9,  where  Jacob,  in  his  last 
blessing,  says  of  Judah,  the  leading  tribe  of 
Israel, — “ Judah  is  a young  lion ; (from  the 
prey,  my  son,  thou  art  gone  up !)  he  stooped 
down,  he  couched  as  a lion,  and  as  a lioness ; 
who  shall  rouse  him  upl” 

Yer.  25 — 30.  On  hearing  this,  Balak  re- 
marks with  bitterness,  not  unmixed  with 
wrath,  that  if  Balaam  could  not  curse  this 
people,  he,  at  least,  need  not  to  shower  his 
blessings  so  lavishly  upon  them.  But 
• Balaam  met  this  by  reminding  him  that  he 
had  from  the  first  declared  himself  to  be  a 
person  whose  utterances  were,  in  this  mat- 
ter, not  in  his  own  power,  but  in  J ehovah’s. 
Somewhat  mollified  at  this,  the  king  yet  sup- 
plicated for  one  trial  more;  and  to  avoid 
exasperating  him  beyond  measure,  the  pro- 
phet yielded.  Once  more,  therefore,  the 
place  was  changed,  and  once  more  the  sacri- 
fices were  offered. 

Chap.  xxiv.  ver.  1 — 9.  But  Balaam,  con- 
vinced that  it  was  the  Lord’s  will  to  bless 
Israel ; and  fearing  to  incur  still  more  than  he 
had  done  the  Divine  displeasure  by  further  in- 
quiry respecting  that  which  he  already  knew 
so  well,  no  longer  made  such  inquiry,  but 
turned  his  face  towards  the  wilderness  where 
Israel  was  encamped,  and  viewing  the  goodly 
scene  which  that  encampment  presented, 
awaited  the  first  words  of  blessing  which  the 
Lord  might  send  him.  Presently,  as  the  Spirit 
moved  him,  he  began  to  speak,  without  turn- 
ing to  those  who  stood  with  him  upon  that 
mountain,  hanging  with  deep  anxiety  upon 
his  utterances.  He  first  claims  attention  to 
what  he  utters,  as  one  who  spoke  by  the 
Spirit,  and  enjoyed  the  visions  of  God  ; and 
he  goes  on  to  describe  the  Divine  power,  as 
coming  upon  him  like  an  armed  man,  and 
casting  him  to  the  earth.  This  reminds  of 
Saul,  who,  when  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon 
him,  “stripped  off  his  clothes  also,  and  fell 
down  naked,  all  that  day  and  all  that  night ;” 
(1  Samuel  xix.  24  ;)  suggesting  the  important 
consideration  that  this  violence  appears  only 


when  the  Spirit  of  God  comes  to  comparatively 
lower  and  uncongenial  or  unripe  spiritual 
natures,  as  Balaam  and  Saul,  and  not  in  its 
manifestations  to  those  higher  and  more 
heaven-ward  characters  whom  God  has  assi- 
milated to  himself. 

After  this  introduction,  Balaam  proceeds  to 
celebrate  the  prosperity  of  Israel,  and  the 
abundance  of  its  blessings.  Struck  by  the 
beautiful  order  of  the  encampment  as  or- 
dained by  Moses,  with  its  long  rows  of  tents, 
separated  by  streets,  that  in  the  distance  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  rivers  gliding  between  well 
wooded  banks,  and  all  laid  out  around  the 
common  centre,  the  rich  tabernacle  of  God, 
over  which  the  miraculous  pillar  rose  aloft — 
Balaam  breaks  forth, — 

“ How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O Jacob! 

And  thy  tabernacles,  O Israel !” 

And  he  proceeds  to  compare  the  streets  of 
tents  to  well  watered  valleys, — to  gardens  by 
the  side  of  streams, — to  aromatic  trees  which 
the  Lord  had  planted, — to  cedars  beside  the 
rivers.  In-  the  East  abundant  water  is  the 
symbol  of  plenty,  for  all  things  flourish  where 
water  comes : adopting  this  symbol,  as  natu  - 
rally  suggested  by  the  comparisons  he  had 
used,  Balaam  declares  that  these  overflowing 
waters  with  which  Israel  was  favoured,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Divine  blessing,  and  that  their 
posterity  should  enjoy  the  same  abundance. 
He  then  speaks  of  the  might  of  Israel ; the 
power  rooted  in  God,  and,  therefore,  terrible, 
with  which  Israel  should  crush  all  his  enemies, 
and  form  to  himself  a kingdom  “higher  than 
Agag,” — that  is,  than  that  of  the  Amalekites, 
— the  bitter  enemies  of  Israel,  whose  power 
was  at  this  time  very  great,  and  whose  kings 
were  titularly  distinguished  by  the  name 
“Agag,”  like  “Pharaoh”  for  the  kings  of 
Egypt.  Then  returning  to  more  special 
views,  and  seeming  for  the  first  time  to  re-, 
collect  the  occasion  on  which  his  words  were 
uttered,  he  closes  with  the  emphatic  expres- 
sion, founded  on  the  promises  made  to  Abra- 
ham,— “Blessed  is  he  that  blesseth  thee,  and 
cursed  is  he  that  curseth  thee!” — thereby 
signifying  to  Balak  that  the  curse  which  he 
sought  to  bring  upon  Israel,  would  recoil 
upon  himself  and  his  people. 

Yer.  10 — 14.  In  a paroxysm  of  rage,  the 
king  of  Moab  orders  Balaam  to  flee  away 
in  haste,  that  he  may  be  no  longer  tempted 
to  lay  violent  hands  upon  him.  Balaam 
vindicates  himself  on  the  same  grounds  as 
before,  and  declares  himself  ready  to  depart ; 
but  he  first  bespeaks  attention  while  he  im- 
parts to  him  some  warning  and  advice,  and 
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discloses  to  liim  what  Israel  will  do  to  his 
people,  if  they  persisted  in  their  enmity. 

Ver.  15 — 25.  In  fulfilling  this  task,  Balaam 
does  not,  however,  confine  himself  to  the 
Moabites;  but  announces  also  the  doom  of 
other  nations  which  were  then  or  would  be- 
come hostile  to  Israel,  but  from  whose  doom 
Moab  might  take  warning.  Yet  he  begins 
with  Moab.  Rapt  by  the  spirit  into  the 
distant  future,  he  beholds  a Star  coming  forth 
out  of  Jacob,  and  a sceptre  rising  out  of 
Israel, — both  symbols  of  a kingdom  which 
should  flourish  in  Israel;  and  this  sceptre 
should  dash  Moab  in  pieces,  and  bring  de- 
struction upon  that  restless  and  martial 
people.  Taken  in  the  literal  sense,  this  may 
apply  to  David,  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  the 
collective  might  which  the  Hebrew  monarchy 
attained;  but  we  cannot  question  that  in 
the  ultimate  signification  it  refers  to  Christ, 
and  the  triumph  of  his  Church  over  its 
enemies.  Balaam  himself  may  not  so  have 
understood  what  he  uttered;  but  we  have 
lights  which  he  did  not  possess,  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  words  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
The  star  which  made  known  to  those  who 
were  (like  Balaam  himself)  “wise  men  from 
the  East,”  the  birth  of  “the  King  of  the 
Jews,”  clearly  illustrates  this  application  of 
Balaam’s  famous  prophecy.  The  J ews  them- 
selves have  always  interpreted  this  of  the 
Messiah:  and  it  was  with  reference  to  this 
prophecy  that  a celebrated  pretender  to  the 
Messiahship,  assumed  the  name  of  Bar 
Chocab,* *  “ the  son  of  a star.” 

From  Moab  the  seer  turns  his  glance  to 
their  southern  neighbour,  Edom,  whose 
enmity  against  Israel,  prefigured  in  that  of 
Esau,  their  progenitor,  had  lately  been  strik- 
ingly manifested  in  the  refusal  to  allow  the 
wanderers  a passage  through  the  land  of 
Seir.  This  Edom  is  to  be  subdued,  while 
Israel  rises  to  glory  and  power.  After  Edom, 
the  prophet  speaks  of  Amalek,  a branch  of 
Edom,  which  had  already  manifested  the 
common  animosity  to  Israel  with  such  fero- 
cious zeal,  that  they  had  sworn  an  undying 
hatred  against  each  other, — a hatred  which 
neither  party,  during  many  centuries,  lost 
any  opportunity  of  evincing.  This  Amalek 
had  become  far  mightier  than  any  other  of 
Israel’s  many  enemies ; but  in  spite  of  his 
present  splendour  in  the  world,  his  end  would 
be  that  destruction  which  awaited  all  the 
adversaries  of  Israel.  The  Kenites,  a race 
of  mountaineers,  next  presented  themselves 
in  natural  order  to  the  prophet’s  view. 
However  difficult  of  access  might  be  their 


abode,  yet  devastation  and  ruin  awaited  them. 
Through  a slight  allusion  to  Israel’s  captivity 
in  verse  22,  by  which  his  career  of  victory 
will  be  intercepted,  the  prediction  of  a fresh 
victory  of  the  kingdom  of  God  over  his  ene- 
mies is  ushered  in.  Balaam  introduces  it 
with  a piteous  exclamation : — “ Alas,  who 
shall  live  when  God  doeth  this !” — expressive 
of  the  greatness  of  the  calamity  which  would 
burst  upon  the  sons  of  his  own  people  in 
consequence  of  the  injustice  with  which  they 
(the  dominant  powers  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
called  here  Asshur,  or  Assyria,  as  the  first 
oppressor)  would  treat  the  people  of  God. 
In  perfect  conformity  with  the  latter  pre- 
dictions of  the  Hebrew  prophets  themselves, 
he  describes  the  doom  that  awaited  these 
great  nations  as  the  Lord’s  vengeance  on 
them  for  this.  He  even  describes  how  it 
should  take  place,  and  from  what  quarter 
the  storm  should  come.  The  West  (under 
Alexander)  would  be  armed  by  Israel’s  God 
against  the  sin-laden  East.  Ships  from  “the 
coast  of  Chittim”  (the  isles  and  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean)  should  oppress  Asshur,  the  op- 
pressor of  Israel.  Assyria  was  the  only  one  of 
those  great  oppressors  that  had  at  this  time 
received  existence;  but  the  prophecy  em- 
braces the  Babylonian  and  Persian  inheritors 
of  Assyrian  power  beyond  the  Euphrates,  in 
whom  destruction  falls  upon  the  future  as 
well  as  the  present  enemies  of  Israel.  That 
the  latter  expressions  of  this  extraordinary 
prophecy  refer  to  the  conquest  of  the  East 
by  Alexander,  is  an  old  opinion,  which  has 
lately  been  enforced  with  advantage,*  and 
cannot  well  be  questioned. 

CHRIST’S  WILLING  SACRIFICE. 

“Who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own 
body  on  the  tree.” — 1 Peter  ii.  24. 

His  “bearing”  of  our  sins,  hints  that  he 
was  active  and  willing  in  his  suffering  for  us  ; 
it  was  not  a constrained  offering.  “He  laid 
down  his  life”  as  he  himself  tells  us;  (John 
x.  18;)  and  this  expression  here,  “he  bare,” 
implies,  he  took  willingly  off,  lifted  from  us 
that  burden,  to  bear  it  himself.  It  was 

* By  Hengstenberg  in  his  “Bileam,”  of  which 
there  is  a translation  by  J.  E.  Ryland,  Esq.,  under 
the  title  of  “Balaam  and  his  Prophecies,”  1847. 
In  this  work  the  view  we  have  here  mainly  taken 
of  these  two  chapters,  is  expounded  at  great  length. 
The  last  words  of  Balaam’s  prophecy  are  applied 
to  Alexander’s  invasion  of  the  East,  by  Theodoret 
and  other  early  Greek  Christian  writers;  but  the 
Latins,  following  the  Vulgate  (which  here  translates 
“ Chittim”  by  “ Italia  ”),  generally  interpret  it  of 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  East. 
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counted  an  ill  sign  amongst  tlie  heathens, 
when  the  beasts  went  unwillingly  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, and  drew  back,  and  a good  omen  when 
they  went  willingly.  But  never  was  sacrifice 
so  willing  as  our  great  Sacrifice  ; and  we  may 
be  assured  he  hath  appeased  his  Father’s 
wrath,  and  wrought  atonement  for  us.  Isaac 
was  in  this  a type  of  Christ ; we  hear  of  no 
reluctance ; he  submitted  quietly  to  be  bound 
when  he  was  to  be  offered  up.  There  are  two 
words  used  in  Isaiah  liii.  4,  the  one  signify- 
ing “bearing,”  the  other  “taking  away.”  This 
“bearing”  includes,  also,  that  “taking  away 
of  the  sins  of  the  world,”  spoken  of  by  St. 
John,  ch.  i.  29,  which  answers  to  both ; and 
so  he,  the  great  antitype,  answers  to  both  the 
goats,  the  sin-offering  and  the  scape-goat. 
(Leviticus  xvi.)  He  did  bear  our  sins  on  his 
cross,  and  from  thence  did  bear  them  away 
to  his  grave,  and  there  they  are  buried ; and 
they  whose  sins  he  did  so  bear,  and  take  away, 
and  bury,  shall  hear  no  more  of  them  as 
theirs  to  bear.  Is  he  not,  then,  worthy  to 
be  beheld,  in  that  notion  under  which  J ohn, 
in  the  forementioned  text,  viewed  him,  and 
designates  him?  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God, 
which  “beareth”  and  “taketh  away  the  sins 
of  the  world!” 

You,  then,  who  are  gazing  on  vanity,  be 
persuaded  to  turn  your  eyes  this  way,  and 
behold  this  lasting  wonder,  this  Lord  of  life 
dying ! But  the  most,  alas ! want  a due  eye 
for  this  object.  It  is  the  eye  of  faith  alone, 
that  looks  aright  on  him,  and  is  daily  discover- 
ing new  worlds  of  excellency  and  delight  in 
this  crucified  Saviour,  that  can  view  him  daily, 
as  hanging^  on  the  cross,  without  the  childish, 
gaudy  help  of  a crucifix,  and  grow  in  the 
knowledge  of  that  love  which  passeth  know- 
ledge, and  rejoice  itself  in  frequent  thinking 
and  speaking  of  him,  instead  of  those  idle 
and  vain  thoughts  at  the  best,  and  empty 
discourses,  wherein  the  most  delight,  and 
wear  out  the  day.  What  is  all  knowledge 
but  painted  folly,  in  comparison  of  this? 
Hadst  thou  Solomon’s  faculty  to  discourse  of  all 
the  plants,  and  hadst  not  the  right  knowledge 
of  this  “Boot  of  Jesse wert  thou  singular  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  stars,  and  of  the  course 
of  the  heavens,  and  couldst  walk  through 
the  spheres  with  a “Jacob’s  staff,”  but  igno- 
rant of  this  “Star  of  Jacob;”  if  thou  knew- 
est  the  histories  of  all  time,  and  the  life  and 
death  of  all  the  most  famous  princes,  and 
could  rehearse  them  all,  but  dost  not  spiritu- 
ally know  and  apply  to  thyself  the  death  of 
Jesus  as  thy  life; — thou  art  still  a wretched 
fool,  and  all  thy  knowledge  with  thee  shall 


quickly  perish.  On  the  other  side,  if  thy 
capacity  or  breeding  hath  denied  thee  the 
knowledge  of  all  these  things  wherein  men 
glory  so  much,  yet,  do  but  learn  “Christ 
crucified,”  and  what  wouldst  thou  have  more  ? 
That  shall  make  thee  happy  for  ever.  “ For 
this  is  life  eternal,  to  know  thee  the  only  true 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent.” 
John  xvii.  3. 

Here  St.  Paul  takes  up  his  rest ; I deter- 
mined to  know  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ,  and 
him  crucified.  (1  Corinthians  ii.  2.)  As  if  he 
had  said,  Whatsoever  I knew  besides,  I re- 
solved to  be  as  if  I knew  nothing  besides 
this  ; the  only  knowledge  wherein  I will  re- 
joice myself,  and  which  I will  labour  to 
impart  to  others.  I have  tried  and  compared 
the  rest,  and  find  them  all  unworthy  of  their 
room  beside  this,  and  my  whole  soul  too  little 
for  this.  I have  passed  this  judgment  and 
sentence  on  all.  I have  adjudged  myself  to 
deny  all  other  knowledge,  and  confined 
myself  within  this  circle,  and  I am  not 
straitened.  No,  there  is  room  enough  in  it; 
it  is  larger  than  heaven  or  earth,  “Christ, 
and  him  crucified;”  the  most  despised  and 
ignominious  part  of  knowledge,  yet  the 
sweetest  and  most  comfortable  part  of  all; 
the  root  whence  all  our  hopes  of  life,  and  all 
our  spiritual  joys  do  spring. 

But  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  hear  this 
subject  as  a story.  Some  are  a little  moved  with 
the  present  sound  of  it,  but  they  draw  it  not 
home  into  their  hearts,  to  make  it  theirs,  and  to 
find  salvation  in  it,  but  still  cleave  to  sin,  and 
love  sin  better  than  him  who  suffered  for  it. 

But  you  whose  hearts  the  Lord  hath  deeply 
humbled  under  a sense  of  sin,  come  to  this 
depth  of  consolation,  and  try  it,  that  you 
may  have  experience  of  the  sweetness  and 
riches  of  it.  Study  this  point  thoroughly,  and 
you  will  find  it  answer  all,  and  quiet  your 
consciences.  Apply  this  “bearing  of  sin”  by 
the  Lord  Jesus  for  you,  for  it  is  published 
and  made  known  to  you  for  this  purpose. 
This  is  the  genuine  and  true  use  of  it,  as  of 
the  brazen  serpent,  not  that  the  people  might 
emptily  gaze  on  the  fabric  of  it,  but  that 
those  that  looked  on  it  might  be  cured. 
When  all  that  can  be  said,  is  said  against 
you,  “It  is  true,”  may  you  say,  “but  it  is  all 
satisfied  for:  He,  on  whom  I rest,  made  it 
his,  and  did  bear  it  for  me.”  The  person  of 
Christ  is  of  more  worth  than  all  men,  yea, 
than  all  the  creatures ; and  therefore  his  life 
was  a full  ransom  for  the  greatest  offender. 

And  as  for  outward  troubles  and  sufferings 
which  were  the  occasion  of  this  doctrine  in 
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this  place,  they  are  all  made  exceeding  light 
by  the  removal  of  this  great  pressure.  Let 
the  Lord  lay  on  me  what  he  will,  seeing  he 
hath  taken  off  my  sin.  and  laid  that  on  his 
own  Son  in  my  stetid.  I may  suffer  many 
things,  but  he  hath  borne  that  for  me,  which 
alone  was  able  to  make  me  miserable. 

And  you  that  have  this  persuasion,  how 
will  your  hearts  be  taken  up  with  his  love, 
“who  has  so  loved  you  as  to  give  himself  for 
you ! ” who  interposed  himself  to  bear  off 
from  you  the  stroke  of  everlasting  death,  and 
encountered  all  the  wrath  due  to  us,  and 
went  through  with  that  great  work,  by  reason 
of  his  unspeakable  love ! Let  him  never  go 
forth  from  my  heart,  who  for  my  sake  refused 
to  go  down  from  the  cross. — Leighton. 


JUDAS  ISCARIOT. 


As  John  the  Baptist  was  clearly  announced 
in  the  Old  Testament  for  peculiar  honour , 
with  regard  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  personally, 
so  Judas  was  announced  for  parallel  dis- 
honour of  the  darkest  kind.  One  for  the 
Saviour,  another  against  him,  were,  thus, 
through  the  Spirit,  foretold — rare  examples 
these  of  any  individuals * — who  were  to 
appear  under  the  new  covenant,  being  made 
known  in  the  times  of  the  old ! The  Psalms, 
being  full  of  the  sufferings,  experience,  and 
whole  life  of  Jesus,  speak  continually  of  the 
traitor  Judas.  Continually  do  they  tell  of 
one  whose  curse  and  condemnation  it  should 
be  to  have  his  days  cut  off,  and  another  take 
his  office,  (Psalm  cix.  8,)  and  whose  habita- 
tion should  be  desolate,  because  he  persecuted 
the  poor  and  the  helpless  ones.  (Psalm  Ixix. 
25,  26.)  And  when  Judas  was  just  going 
forth  to  betray  his  Master,  Jesus  himself  ap- 
plies another  Psalm : — “ I speak  not  of  you 
all ; I know  whom  I have  chosen : but  that 
the  Scripture  may  be  fulfilled,  He  that  eateth 
bread  with  me,  hath  lifted  up  his  heel  against 
me.”  (Psalm  xli.  9;  and  John  xiii.  18.)  And 
precise  indeed  on  Judas  and  his  treachery, 
are  Zechariah’s  words : — “So  they  weighed  for 
my  price  thirty  pieces  of  silver.”  . . . “And 
I took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and  cast 
them  to  the  potter  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.” 
(Chap.  xi.  12,  13.)  Much  more,  no  doubt,  is 
declared  of  Judas  in  the  Old  Testament  of 
which  these  special  prophecies  may  be  re- 

* Perhaps  no  other  hut  the  Virgin  Mary  could 
he  added.  Pontius  Pilate  and  Herod  are  not  spoken 
of  as  individuals,  though  prophesied  of  as  “ rulers  ” 
and  “ kings  ” in  the  second  Psalm,  expounded  hy 
Acts  iv.  25 — 29. 


garded  as  the  key,  being  expressly  taken  out  by 
the  Spirit  and  applied  one  by  one  in  the  New. 

Of  Judas’s  parentage  nothing  is  known  ex- 
cept his  father’s  name.  On  the  origin  of  his 
title  Iscariot  some  difficulty  exists,  and  no 
very  sure  account  is  attainable.  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  draw  it  from  the  name  of  a town 
in  Ephraim.  Other  expositors  consider  that 
a locality,  entitled  Kerioth,  (Joshua  xv.  25,) 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  was  the  place  of  his 
birth;  while  others  have  maintained  that 
Issachar  was  his  tribe,  and  that  the  name 
Ischariot  was  an  abbreviation  for  Issachar 
riotes .*  This  must  suffice  for  the  derivation 
of  his  name.  As  the  Scripture  has  stated  it, 
it  deserves  attention. 

Judas  first  appears,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, at  the  ordination  of  the  twelve  Apostles. 
In  all  the  three  Evangelists,  who  have  given 
the  lists,  he  is  mentioned  the  last  and  with 
the  traitor’s  brand  affixed  to  his  name.  He 
was  sent  forth  as  “one  of  the  twelve.”  He 
was  thus  outwardly  commissioned  by  the 
Lord.  He  heard,  like  the  rest,  the  Saviour’s 
solemn  charge.  He  went  forth  empowered, 
like  the  rest,  to  “ heal  the  sick,  to  cleanse 
the  lepers,  to  raise  the  dead,  to  cast  out 
devils,”  and  “ to  preach  the  kingdom  of  God.” 
Nor  have  we  any  reason  whatsoever  to  doubt, 
that  he,  like  the  rest,  did  accomplish  all 
these  things.  Into  the  spirit,  wherewith  he 
acted  therein,  we  cannot,  and  we  need  not 
dive.  If,  while  thus  preaching,  healing,  and 
professedly  serving  the  Lord,  any  of  his  sub- 
sequent devices  had  entered  his  heart, t worse 
it  was,  in  all  probability,  than  the  very  spirit 
of  a Simon  Magus  himself,  in  “ti^  gall  of  his 
bitterness,  and  in  the  bond  of  his  iniquity.” 
Acts  viii.  23. 

One  only  particular  is  mentioned  of  Judas, 
as  to  his  ordinary  course,  in  his  apostolic  at- 
tendance on  the  Lord.  It  is  that  he  “ was  a 
thief,  and  had  the  bag,” — -the  receptacle  of 
money  for  the  “necessary  uses”  of  the  day, 
which  Jesus  and  his  company  had  with  them. 
We  hear  of  those  who  “ ministered  unto  him 
of  their  substance;”  nor  have  we  any  reason 
to  believe,  that  even  all  his  Apostles  were 
totally  devoid  of  means : but  small  and  uncer- 
tain as,  in  all  probability,  the  resources  were, 
at  any  time  in  their  hands,  a portion  was 
ever  ready  for  the  poor,  even  those  poorer 
still,  or,  at  all  events,  at  the  time  in  more 

* Calmet : Diet.  Hist. 

f This  limitation  is  used  herefrom  its  being  said 
sometime  after,  “ the  devil  having  now  put  into 
the  heart  of  Judas  Iscariot,  Simon’s  son,  to  betray 
him.”  John  xiii.  2. 
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diately  and  closely  succeeded  by  tbe  traitor’s 
hateful  covetousness ; — both,  too,  exercised  on 


pressing  need.  And  so  constantly  were  .such 
alms  given,  and  benevolence  so  practised,  that 
one  of  the  two  suppositions,  in  the  mind  of  the 
Apostles,  when  J esus  spoke  in  J udas’s  private 
ear,  saying,  “ That  thou  doest,  do  quickly,” 
was  that  he  bade  him  give  alms:  “ For  some 
of  them  thought,  because  Judas  had  the  bag, 
that  Jesus  had  said  unto  him,  Buy  those 
things  that  we  have  need  of  against  the 
feast ; or,  that  he  should  give  something  to  the 
poor.”  John  xiii.  29. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Judas,  in  his 
covetousness,  had  sought  for  himself  and 
obtained  this  office  of  carrying  the  bag,  and 
administering  those  affairs  in  which  he  might 
get  surreptitious  and  forbidden  gain  on  his 
own  account.  Or,  perhaps,  it  was  assigned 
to  him,  as  the  one  early  perceived,  through 
his  character,  to  be  the  least  honourable  and 
spiritual  of  the  number.  And  this  seems 
very  much  to  agree  with  the  Scriptural  rule, 
afterwards  laid  down  by  an  Apostle “ If 
then  ye  have  judgments  of  things  pertaining 
• to  this  life,  set  them  to  judge  who  are  least 
esteemed  in  the  church.”  1 Cor.  vi.  4. 

It  was  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper, 
and  just  at  the  conclusion  of  our  Saviour’s 
ministry,  that  the  scene  occurred  which  has 
led  to  these  remarks.  One  of  the  Evan- 
gelists thus  narrates  it There  came  unto 
him  a woman  having  an  alabaster  box  of 
very  precious  ointment,  and  poured  it  on  his 
head  as  he  sat  at  meat.  But  when  his  dis- 
ciples saw  it,  they  had  indignation,  saying, 
To  what  purpose  is  this  waste?  For  this 
ointment  might  have  been  sold  for  much,  and 
given  to  the  poor.”  (Matthew  xxvi.  7 — 10.) 
Another  Evangelist  writes  his  narrative  thus : 
— “ Then  saith  one  of  his  disciples,  Judas 
Iscariot,  Simon’s  son,  which  should  betray 
him,  Why  was  not  this  ointment  sold  for 
three  hundred  pence,  and  given  to  the  poor? 
This  he  said,  not  that  he  cared  for  the  poor, 
but  because  he  was  a thief,  and  had  the  bag, 
and  bare  what  was  put  therein.”  (John  xii. 
4 — 7.)  These  passages  need  some  reconci- 
liation, and  Augustine  seems  to  do  it  very 
well  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  Judas 
who  first  conceived  and  uttered  the  thought, 
and  led  the  others  to  express  themselves  in 
the  same  way.*  They  however  acted  in 
their  simplicity  and  ignorance,  at  the  time, 
of  all  that  was  due  to  their  blessed  •Redeemed,' 
and  with  a real  interest  about  the  poor, — 
he,  because  he  was  a thief.  And  there  is 
something  very  striking  in  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  costly  bounty  of  Mary  imme- 
* Tract  50,  in  Joan. 


the  person  of  the  Lord.  And  it  is  the  re- 
mark of  an  old  commentator,  that  one  feel- 
ing in  the  heart  of  Judas,  leading  him  to 
sell  his  Lord,  may  have  arisen  from  avari- 
cious spite  at  this  failure  in  his  purpose  of 
theft,  and  from  a desire  to  compensate  for 
his  loss.  At  all  events  we  know  that  imme- 
diately after  “he  went  unto  the  chief  priests, 
and  said  unto  them,  What  will  ye  give  me, 
and  I will  deliver  him  unto  you  ? And  they 
covenanted  with  him  for  thirty  pieces  of 
silver.*  And  from  that  time  he  sought 
opportunity  to  betray  him.”  (Matthew  xxvi. 

14 — 17.)  And  this  gladdened  the  enemies 
of  Jesus,  and  from  that  time,  showing  cun- 
ning and  cowardice,  not  less  than  treachery, 
Judas . “ sought  how  he  might  conveniently 
betray  him.”  Markxiv.il. 

That  opportunity  soon  came.  The  day  of 
the  Passover  arrived.  And  Jesus  was  sat 
down  with  the  twelve.  St.  John  describes 
the  treachery  of  Judas  as  specially  connected 
with  the  termination  of  our  Lord’s  ministry, 
when  he  saith,  that  “supper  being  ended,  the 
Devil  having  now  put  into  the  heart  of  Judas 
Iscariot,  Simon’s  son,  to  betray  him ; Jesus 
knowing  that  the  Father  had  given  all  things 
into  his  hands,  and  that  he  was  come  from 
God,  and  went  to  God ; he  riseth  from  supper, 
and  took  a towel  and  girded  himself.”  (J ohn 
xii.  2 — 5.)  And  Judas,  no  doubt,  had  his 
part  in  the  outward  washing  of  the  disciples’ 
feet.  He  received  also  a warning  of  his  evil 
deed, — the  intimation  from  his  Master  that 
his  purpose  was  known: — “I  speak  not  of  you 
all;  I know  whom  I have  chosen.”  (Yer.  21.) 
He  saw  Jesus,  on  his  account  “ troubled  in 
spirit,”  and  testifying  still  more  plainly  of 
the  dark  deed: — “ Yerily,  verily,  I say  unto 
you,  that  one  of  you  shall  betray  me.”  (Yer. 
21.)  He  saw,  too,  the  disciples,  in  their  per- 
plexity, “ looking  one  on  apother,  and  doubt- 
ing of  whom  he  spake.”  Hitherto  we  only 
hear  that  the  devil  had  put  the  treachery 
into  his  heart.  He  resisted  not.  The  fiery 
dart  found  ample  material  there,  which  it 
could  kindle  into  a fire,  and  a very  “world 
of  iniquity.”  (James  iii.  10.)  But  now, 
according  to  the  Scripture,  the  devil  was  to  r 
get  more  full  possession  of  him.  J ohn, 

lying  on  Jesus’s  breast,  and  induced  by 
Peter  to  make  the  inquiry,  saith  unto  Jesus, 
“Lord,  who  is  it  ? Jesus  answered,  He  it  is,  to 

* Here,  as  in  so  many  other  points,  J oseph,  "being 
sold,  exactly  typified  Christ.  The  thirty  pieces  of 
silver  made  about  three  pounds  fifteen  shillings. 
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whom  I shall  give  a sop,  when  I have  dipped 
it.  And  when  he  had  dipped  the  sop,  he 
gave  it  to  Judas  Iscariot,  the  son  of  Simon. 
And  after  the  sop  Satan  entered  into  him.” 
(Yer.  25 — 27.)  This  giving  of  a sop  was  a 
fresh  sign  ot  familiar  union  and  companion- 
ship at  the  same  board ; and  the  very  word 
“friend,”  in  the  subsequent  question  of  Jesus, 
11  Friend,  wherefore  art  thou  come?”  would 
derive  a most  accurate  meaning  from  this 
act*  But  Judas  was  now  past  all  feeling. 
The  warning  of  Jesus  was  in  vain.  The 
trouble  of  Jesus  touched  not  his  heart.  The 
perplexity  of  the  disciples  staggered  him  not. 
The  sop  of  intimacy  (mighty  as  such  a claim 
on  fidelity  was  in  all  Eastern  climes)  was 
taken  and  eaten  in  his  deep  deceit.  “ And 
after  the  sop,  Satan  entered  into  him.  Then 
said  Jesus  unto  him,  That  thou  doest,  do 
quickly  ” . . . “ He  then  having  received 
the  sop  went  immediately  out;  and  it  was 
night.”  We  know  the  events  of  that  solemn 
night ; — the  discourse  of  consolation, — the  full 
prayer  of  intercession,  in  which  Jesus  de- 
clares that  none  of  his  had  been  lost  “but 
the  son  of  perdition;” — the  agony  in  the 
garden.  And  now  the  hour  of  the  Saviour’s 
capture  was  come, — the  hour  for  his  surrender 
of  himself  unto  death.  “ Behold,  saith  he, 
the  hour  is  at  hand,  and  the  Son  of  Man  is 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sinners.  Rise,  let 
us  be  going:  behold,  he  is  at  hand  that 
doth  betray  me.  And  while  he  yet  spake, 
lo,  Judas,  one  of  the  twelve,f  came,  and 
with  him  a great  multitude  with  swords 
and  staves,  from  the  chief  priests  and  elders 
o'f  the  people.”  And  he  gave  to  the  accom- 
panying band  the  sign  of  the  treacherous 
kiss,  “ and  forthwith  he  came  to  J esus,  and 
said,  Hail,  Master ; and  kissed  him.”  (Mat- 
thew xxvi.  45 — -49.)  In  another  Gospel  we 
hear  of  the  band  and  the  officers,  whom  Judas 
received  in  order  to  take  Jesus,  and  to  pre- 
vent resistance  from  his  followers.  (John 
xviii.  3.)  All  was  done  as  an  arch-traitor 
might  act  under  the  guidance  and  by  the 
possession  of  the  arch-enemy.  Jesus  was 
taken  prisoner,  bound,  and  led  captive,  to  be 
condemned  and  crucified. 

To  Judas  the  hour  of  true  repentance  never 
came.  That  of  despair  and  remorse  came 
speedily.  Some  persons  have  supposed  that 

* In  the  original  it  is  IraTpog,  the  exact  word 
denoting  such  intimacy. 

f Jerome  remarks  on  this: — One  of  the  twelve 
in  number,  not  in  desert — in  body,  not  in  spirit. 
Chrysostom,  that  his  sin  is  thus  enhanced — not  a 
disciple  only — not  one  of  the  seventy  only,  but 
“ one  of  the  twelve." 


Ju^as,  wicked  as  he  was,  had  not  seen  the 
full  extent  of  his  treachery,  nor  all  its  con- 
sequences; had  not  anticipated  that  his  be- 
trayal would  bring  nothing  less  than  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross, — to  that  righte- 
ous and  innocent  Lord,  whose  righteousness 
and  innocency  he  knew  so  well.  But  this, 
after  all,  is  mere  human  speculation;  and, 
considering  the  terms  in  which  Scripture  de- 
scribes him  throughout,  and  the  nature  of  his 
hateful  act,  no  such  extenuation  need  be 
sought  for  him ; nor  need  we  even,  with  St. 
Chrysostom,  hold  that  this  was  one  of  those 
very  cases,  in  which  Satan  suffered  not  his 
agents  to  see  all  at  once  the  full  and  real 
character  of  his  own  “wickedness.”  The  com- 
ment of  Origen  is,  we  think,  more  true  and 
scriptural;  which  is  that,  when  his  remorse 
came,  his  spirit  utterly  sank;  and  then  he 
sought  to  undo  his  iniquity,  but  all  in  vain; 
and  then  the  devil  drove  him  to  despair; 
and  “ he  went  and  hanged  himself.”  Nor  did 
he  reap  any  profit  from  the  price  of  blood: 
but  out  of  that  money,  meant  for  his  own 
wicked  gain  and  gratification,  God,  in  his 
providence,  brought  out  a beautiful  type  of 
Jesus  and  his  blessed  work;  for  with  that 
money  a field  was  bought  “ to  bury  strangers 
in;”  and  the  “ field  of  blood”  may  have  thus 
a gracious  as  it  has  a cursed  meaning  too : 
for  thus  was  represented  that  peace  and  final 
rest  * obtained  for  all  believers  in  Christ  out 
of  all  lands, — for  all  the  strangers  and  the 
pilgrims  of  faith,  through  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  dying,  as  he  did,  the  “just  for  the 
unjust,”  and  of  whom  even  Judas  was  con- 
strained at  the  end  to  say,  “ I have  sinned, 
in  that  I have  betrayed  the  innocent  blood.” 
Matthew  xxvii.  4. 

In  the  passage  of  Scripture  recently  be- 
fore us,  we  are  told  that  “ Judas  went  and 
hanged  himself;”  in  another  that  “ falling 
headlong  in  the  midst”  (that  is  the  midst 
of  the  field,)  “he  burst  asunder,  and  his 
bowels  gushed  out.”  The  early  fathers  wrote 
much  on  the  explanation  and  reconciliation 
of  these  two  passages;  and  several  of  them 
unite  in  the  supposition  that  the  branch 
on  which  he  had  suspended  himself  broke, 
and  that  he  fell  with  violence  down  some 
steep  place  in  the  field  where  he  ended  his 
life  by  his  own  hand.  Another  difficulty 
arises  from  the  apparent  discrepancy  of  the 
two  statements  given  by  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Luke,  in  regard  to  the  “ purchase  of  the 
field  with  the  reward  of  iniquity.”  (Acts 
i.  18,  compared  with  Matthew  xxvii.  5,  8.) 

* Adapted  from  August.  De  Coen.  Dom. 
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Pool,  who  never  shuns  difficulties  such  as 
these,  states,  that  “ Judas  might  have  agreed 
for  the  field  at  that  price,  and  yet  the  chief 
priests  bought  it,  by  a strange  providence 
leading  them  to  that  purchase.”  And  a man 
is  often  said  to  do  a thing  when  he  furnishes 
the  means  for  doing  it.  And  it  has  been,  on 
this  passage,  well-observed  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  here  does  not  so  much  regard  his 
design  or  ultimate  act,  as  the  evfrat  of  that 
act,  namely,  that  the  field  was  “ bought  with 
the  reward  of  iniquity.”  Thus  fearful  was 
the  end  of  the  traitor ; and  thus  was  fulfilled 
the  declaration  of  the  Psalmist,  if  not  a pro- 
phecy concerning  Judas  himself:  that  “bloody 
and  deceitful  men  shall  not  live  out  half  their 
days.”  Psalm  lv.  23. 

A few  words  now  on  the  motive  of  Judas 
in  his  treacherous  deed.  Some  have  imagined 
many  and  various  grounds  on  which  he  acted, 
j But  these  are  all  of  mere  human  fancy,  save 
one.  We  may  search  again  and  again,  every 
passage  bearing  on  his  history  without  find- 
ing more  than  one.  That  was  covetousness. 
Satan  put  the  evil  thought  into  his  heart, 
that  he  should  betray  his  Lord  for  the  sake 
of  money,  just  a3  Satan  put  it  into  the  heart 
of  our  first  parents  to  disobey  God.  He 
acted  on  them  through  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
and  pride,  and  the  sight  of  the  eye.  He 
acted  on  Judas  through  the  “ love  of  money ;” 
and,  not  only  that,  but  entered  into  him 
through  the  advantage  given  by  this  sin. 
The  meanness  and  the  worthlessness,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  wickedness  which  such  a pro- 
pensity as  covetousness  shows,  did  not  in  the 
least  diminish  from  its  force  and  sway,  in 
urging  the  traitor  on  to  his  extreme  villany. 
When  we  undertake  to  review  the  charac- 
ter of  one  given  over  to  a reprobate  mind, 
then,  painful  as  our  needful  conclusions  may 
be  regarding  the  miserable  gain,  as  compared 
with  the  desperate  guilt  to  which  the  hope 
of  it  led,  we  must  not  hesitate  to  look  on 
human  depravity  in  all  its  hideousness.  Nay, 
more.  We  must  not  turn  aside,  and  say 
that  a character,  such  as  was  Judas,  has  no 
lessons  for  us.  By  it  we  are  taught  that  all 
outward  means  and  advantages,  without  the 
power  and  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  will  not, 

! and  cannot,  of  themselves  preserve  any  one. 
Who  more  than  Judas  had  these?  By  it 
we  are  taught  that  if  Satan  be  not  resisted, 
when  casting  his  evil  thoughts  into  the  heart 
of  man,  he  will  soon  get  the  entire  victory, 
and  enter  in  and  take  full  possession  of  him. 
By  it  we  are  taught  that  “ sin,  when  con- 
ceived, bringeth  forth  death,”  sometimes  even 

the  self-murderer's  death  in  this  present  world, 
where  his  remorse  is  allowed  to  begin.  And 
by  it  we  are  warned  to  “ beware  of  covetous- 
ness,” which,  in  one  or  another  shape,  has 
slain  its  thousands  and  its  tens  of  thousands, 
and  has  led  and  is  leading  still  many  and 
many  a soul  to  make  “the  shipwreck  of  faith.” 
The  life  and  the  character  of  Judas  Iscariot 
convey  these  lessons  in  a most  painful  form; 
but  not,  on  that  account,  by  any  means  need- 
less, or  admitting  neglect.  Let  us  beware  of 
the  spirit  which  prevailed  in  Hazael  of  old, 
when  he,  being  told  that  he  should  betray 
his  master  and  lord,  was  shocked  at  the  very 
thought,  and  yet  he  subsequently  fell  into 
this  very  guilt!  (2  Kings  viii.  13.)  May 
we  be  preserved,  by  Divine  grace,  from  any 
similar  sin,  and  any  kindred  act  towards  our 
Master  and  Lord;  and,  while  we  rightly  hold 
Judas  in  our  reprobation,  aim  at  that  cha- 
racter just  in  contrast  to  his,  which  no  in- 
ducement on  earth  would  lead  to  deny  our 
Saviour  in  any  imaginable  thing,  or  to  live 
in  anything  unworthy  of  that  great  name, 
which  it  is  our  glory  to  bear,  even  the  name  of 
Christ. 

THE  LAWYERS  AND  SCRIBES. 

The  term  “ scribe,”  and  its  corresponding 
term  “lawyer,”  may  lead  us  to  regard  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Hebrew  polity  in  its 
literary  aspects.  In  the  early  cultivation  of 
letters,  Palestine  is  second  only  to  Egypt ; the 
very  words  “scribe”  and  “lawyer,”  entering 
as  they  do  into  the  Hebrew  tongue  in  its 
early  stages,  show  that  in  the  case  of  those 
who  used  that  tongue,  we  have  to  do  with  a 
people  whose  historical  origin  is  marked  and 
adorned  by  the  use  of  letters,  and  the  gene- 
ral culture  ’’which  the  use  of  letters  implies 
and  brings.  When,  upon  the  first  monu- 
ments of  Egyptian  art, — monuments  that 
carry  us  back  to  early  postdiluvian  times, 

- — we  behold  the  sculptural  likeness  of  a pen, 
as  the  sign  of  an  idea,  we  there  have  ocular 
proof  that  even  then  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Nile-valley  were  to  some  extent  a lettered 
and  a cultivated  people.  In  the  same  way 
we  become  assured  that  the  first-known 
originals  of  the  Hebrews  were  not  without 
science  and  art,  when  we  find  that  words 
denoting  to  engrave  and  to  write,  to  give 
and  to  obey  laws,  form  parts  of  the  primaeval 
archives  of  the  nation.  Great  deeds  which 
themselves  are  only  the  offspring  of  great 
thoughts,  naturally  in  turn  produce  records  of 
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corresponding  worth.  The  rescue  from  Egyp-  ] 
tian  bondage  achieved  by  the  instrumentality  { 
of  Moses,  inspired  his  pen  with  words  and  ; 
imagery  suitable  to  the  occasion,  which  found  < 
a record  in  the  earliest  historical  books  of  the 
Bible.  At  a later  period,  the  prophets  having 
their  souls  filled  with  holy  inspiration,  which, 
in  each  case,  gave  the  utmost  intensity  to  their 
i great  moral  purposes,  gave  utterance  to  their 
conceptions,  and  vent  to  th  eir  emotions  in  those 
! original  and  sublime  effusions,  which  in  Scrip- 
ture are  termed  prophecies.  Thus  literature 
arose  among  the  Israelites.  Literature  is  a 
copy  of  the  mind.  It  is  the  mind  made  visible. 
Literature  is  the  picture  of  a nation’s  life. 
It  is  that  life  portrayed  in  the  distinct  and 
sharply  cut  record  of  deeds,  in  the  deep  and 
varied  hues  of  emotions,  and  in  the  perma- 
nent custody  of  words.  Literature  then  is 
the  legitimate  offspring  of  national  greatness. 
It  is  the  first-born  child  of  a people’s  vigour. 
As  a transcript  of  the  nation’s  life,  so  does  it 
present  the  nation’s  features.  Of  those  fea- 
tures the  most  predominant  will  in  the  litera- 
ture of  a people  occupy  the  chief  place, 
and  the  largest  portion  of  the.  canvas.  As 
the  national  mind  paints  itself  in  its  produc- 
tions, so  the  Greeks  have  stamped  on  their 
literature  material  grace,  intellectual  refine- 
ment, and  logical  dexterity ; and  so  also  the 
Hebrews  have  spread  the  purple  dyes  of  a 
divine  religion  over  their  earliest  writings. 
Religion,  indeed,  lay  at  the  centre  of.  the 
Hebrew’s  soul.  It  was  the  sun  of  his  indi- 
vidual, domestic,  social,  and  political  life.  It 
was  his  meat  and  his  drink.  It  was  the 
light  in  which  he  saw  all  things,  and  the  air 
by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  in  which 
he  drew  the  breath  of  life.  The  Hebrew 
literature  in  consequence  is  religious  in  its 
essence.  In  these  confused,  if  not  in  some 
respects  degenerate  days,  literature  and  re- 
ligion are  sundered  and  live  apart,  if  even 
they  do  not  in  a measure  live  in  hostility. 
But  in  the  earlier  and  more  natural  ages, 
literature  and  religion  were  blended  together. 
Primarily  they  were  united  even  in  Greece. 
But  no  where  were  they  one,  except  in  Pales- 
tine. One  from  the  first,  religion  and  litera- 
ture there  remained,  in  some  sense,  one  to  the 
last.  The  reason  was  that  literature,  as  well 
as  every  other  aspect  and  manifestation  of 
the  national  life,  was  only  a development,  a 
natural  and  spontaneous  product  of  that  re- 
ligion, which  was  both  national  and  indivi- 
dual, and  which  was  national  because  it  was 
individual. 

The  pure  stream  of  Hebrew  life  termi- 

dated  at  the  captivity.  Then,  of  course,  its 
genuine  literature  came  to  an  end.  No  more 
great  histories  like  the  Pentateuch,  no  more 
devotional  and  prophetic  poetry,  such  as 
David’s  and  Isaiah’s.  But  every  literature 
has  an  after-birth.  A learned  age  follows  a 
literary  age,  as  the  shadow  follows  the  sub- 
stance. A nation  may  cast  and  recast  after 
it  has  ceased  to  produce.  Men  may  amplify, 
illustrate,  and  expound  what  they  could  not 
have  written.  To  some  extent  imitation  is 
necessitated  by  originality.  God  has  only 
given  certain  rivers  to  the  earth : you  may 
change  their  course,  or  spread  abroad  their 
fertilizing  treasures ; but  you  cannot  increase 
their  number.  Hence  learning  rises  out  of 
literature ; the  prophet  is  succeeded  by  the 
professor ; the  preacher  comes  after  the  Evan- 
gelist, the  commentator  expounds  the  past, 
and  judge  and  jury  give  effect  to  the  ordina- 
tions of  the  legislator.  The  secondary  age  is 
the  era  of  books,  libraries,  and  universities. 
Man’s  institutions  take  the  place  of  God’s. 
Human  discipline  succeeds  Divine  discipline. 
The  cell  is  the  study  instead  of  the  desert. 
The  eye  is  cast  down  on  the  painted  page  in- 
stead of,  as  of  old,  directed  upwards  to  the 
inspiring  tablet  of  heaven,  and  the  quick- 
ening light  of  the  Divine  presence.  This 
secondary  age  bears  to  its  predecessor  the 
relation  which  words  bear  to  deeds,  the  copy 
to  the  original,  the  echo  to  the  sound,  the 
name  to  the  reality.  Never  is  learning  any- 
thing but  a poor  substitute  for  literature. 
Least  of  all  can  learning  supply  the  place  of 
literature,  when  the  essence  of  that  literature 
is  religion.  Religion  must  be  all  or  it  is 
nothing.  A half  religion  is  no  religion 
at  all.  A simulated  religion  is  hypocrisy. 
A religion  of  words  is  a religion  of  empty 
sounds,  which,  makes  or  leaves  the  soul 
as  empty  as  the  sounds  of  which  it  con- 
sists. The  essence  of  religion  is  new  life, 
individual  thought,  spontaneousness  and 
originality.  The  essence  of  learning  is  imi- 
tation. A merely  learned  man  is  a living 
cyclopaedia,  a cabinet  of  collected  thoughts ; 
hence  learning  and  religion  are  heterogeneous. 
They  not  only  do  not  imply,  but  they  exclude 
each  other.  As  the  learning  in  any  age  pre- 
dominates, so  the  religion  declines ; and  as 
' the  religion  fades  away,  so  the  learning  rises 
, to  the  ascendant.  We  do  not  say  that  by  an 
• express  and  well-sustained  effort,  the  two 
■ may  not,  in  individuals  or  in  nations,  be  kept 
, in  faint  and  efficient  action.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  states  of  society  where  the  one  may 
- be  made  ancillary  to  the  other,— learning 
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strengthening  the  grounds  of  religion,  and 
religion  supplying  impulse  to  learning;  but 
without  watchful  care  and  due  endeavour, 
learning  will  overrun,  and  overlay,  and  de- 
stroy religion  in  any  period  when  the  rational 
youth  is  past,  and  the  rational  manhood  is  in 
“ the  sere  and  yellow  leaf.” 

Such  was  the  period  when  Jesus  Clirist 
appeared  in  the  world.  The  scribes  and  the 
Pharisees  sat  in  Moses’  seat.  Old  formality 
occupied  the  place  of  enthusiastic  youth  and 
productive  manhood.  The  dry  bones  of  a 
skeleton  religion  sat  in  the  temple  of  the  living 
God.  Learning  had  extinguished  faith.  The 
human  overlaid  the  Divine.  God’s  voice  was 
no  longer  heard  amid  the  Babel  confusion  of 
disputing  doctors,  and  Moses  was  expelled 
from  his  chair  by  Gamaliel,  who  professed  to 
be  his  herald  and  expositor. 

A change  of  the  kind  took  place  in  regard 
to  Greek  literature,  when  the  critics  of  the 
Alexandrian  school  made  it  their  business  to 
systematize,  annotate,  expound,  and  republish 
the  works  of  Homer,  and  other  original  pro- 
ductions of  the  Hellenic  race.  The  sole 
difference  of  consequence  was  that  the  Hebrew 
literature  was  religious  in  its  essence,  as  well 
as  in  its  origin  and  aims.  A religious  litera- 
ture is  the  highest  expression  of  the  human- 
mind,  for  it  proceeds  from  our  loftiest  and 
purest  faculties.  And  great  are  the  services 
which  literature  may  render  to  religion.  For 
religion  and  literature  are  twins,  born  of  the 
union  of  the  Divine  with  the  human.  Reli- 
gion therefore  may  serve  literature  by  giving 
it  light,  life,  and  impulse ; and  literature  may 
serve  religion  by  supplying  it  with  a channel 
of  utterance,  and  a medium  of  usefulness. 
Would  that  now  the  two  were  happily  in 
combined  operation.  It  is  an  evil  omen  when 
our  literary  men  are  not  religious,  and  our 
religious  men  are  not  literary.  When,  how- 
ever, literature  has  degenerated  into  learning, 
and  the  learning  occupies  itself  exclusively, 
with  religion,  then  there  is  born  a dead  thing 
which  is  neither  sound  learning  nor  true  re- 
ligion. Such  a birth  has  taken  place  in 
Germany,  and  there  for  the  last  half-century 
has  the  abortion  received  homage  under  the 
name  of  theology.  A similar  withered  tree 
stood  in  the  soil  of  Palestine  in  the  days  of 
our  Lord. 

The  decay  was  the  more  rapid  in  the 
Hebrew  nation,  from  the  very  fact  that  its 
literature  was  religious.  Authority  is  of  the 
essence  of  religion.  It  is  with  a voice  of 
command  that  religion  speaks.  Descend- 
ing from  heaven  and  allying  itself  with  con- 


science, religion  assumes  the  sceptre  of  life 
in  all  its  relations  and  departments,  and 
owning  no  equal,  admits  of  no  gainsaying  nor 
tolerates  any  disobedience.  When,  however, 
religion  has  her  voice  in  the  literature  she 
has  produced,  the  power  which  she  claims 
and  wields,  and  which  in  her  own  hands  is 
useful  and  benign,  maybe  transferred  to  learn- 
ing and  learned  men.  Religious  books  then 
become  the  chief  stepping-stone  to  priestcraft. 
The  religious  books  of  one  age  are  almost  a 
mystery  to  another.  Hence  expounders  are 
required.  With  expounders  of  religious 
books,  a learned  and  religious  caste  arises. 
Instead  of  prophets  there  are  priests ; instead 
of  men  of  God  there  are  theologians.  The 
authority  of  religion  is  then  transferred  to 
ecclesiastics.  The  voice  of  man  affects  to 
speak  in  the  awful  accents  of  the  voice  of  God. 
And  that  the  more  readily  and  the  rather 
where  the  books  are  books  of  law,  relating 
not  merely  to  men’s  thoughts  and  sentiments, 
but  to  their  outer  conduct,  their  mutual 
relations,  their  social  and  political  life,  their 
homes,  their  property.  Such  are  the  books 
of  the  Mosaic  law  as  they  existed  before  and 
after  the  exile.  Beginning  with  the  centre  of 
each  man’s  life,  they  undertook  to  regulate  his 
whole  existence,  determining  his  food,  his  dress, 
his  times  of  prayer,  his  offerings  to  God,  his 
dues  to  the  teachers  of  religion,  his  pos-  I 
sessions,  his  intercourses.  Hence  the  system 
of  the  learned  men  of  our  Lord’s  day  had 
become  not  merely  a religious,  but  a poli-  I 
tical  system;  not  merely  a religio-political 
system,  but  a system  of  daily  morals, — a 
system  of  practical  law.  The  scribes  and 
lawyers  combined  in  one  function  the  offices 
which,  with  us,  are  in  the  theologian,  the 
preacher,  the  pastor,  the  law-giver,  the  law- 
expounder,  and  the  law-administrator.  Hence 
we  may  learn  how  great  their  power  was. 
Power  so  various  in  its  departments,  and  so 
huge  in  its  amount,  was  never  exerted  on 
earth,  save  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  papacy, 
when  a Hildebrand  governed  nations  by  a 
nod,  and  kept  nobles  and  kings  waiting  bare- 
foot in  his  anti-rooms.  As  conservators  and 
public  teachers  of  what  was  held  to  be  the 
law  of  God, — that  is,  generally,  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  — the  scribes  and  lawyers  had 
power.  As  expositors  and  administrators  of 
that  law,  they  had  power.  As  the  keepers  of 
the  national  conscience,  and  guardians  of  each 
man’s  property,  they  had  power.  As  the 
sole  authorities  in  all  disputed  questions  of 
the  import  of  Scripture,  the  requirements  of 
the  external  worship,  the  minutiae  of  personal 
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observances,  they  bad  power.  Associated  c 
with  the  Pharisees,  with  whom  they  are  often  £ 
mentioned  in  the  Scripture,  and  of  whose  t 
body  they  formed  a very  considerable  portion ; t 
and  connected  with  the  priests,  of  whom  they 
were  the  associates,  the  servants  in  position  £ 
but  often  the  masters  in  reality,  the  scribes  ^ 
and  lawyers  were  the  dictators  of  the  nation,  1 
the  leaders  of  the  people,  the  rivals  of  the  J 
monarchs.  How  they  dared  to  compete  with 
even  the  sovereigns,  is  exemplified  by  an  in- 
cident which  took  place  in  the  last  days  of  the 
reign  of  Herod,  when  the  omnipotence  of  that 
prince  was  made  more  fearful  by  his  brutal 
ferocity.  Herod,  among  the  public  tokens 
of  respect  which  he  paid  to  paganism  and 
idolatry,  had  caused  a large  golden  eagle— a 
symbol  of  Boman  authority — to  be  placed 
over  the  gateway  of  the  temple.  This,  to 
patriotic  Hebrews,  was  an  offensive  abomi- 
nation, revolting  alike  to  their  political  and 
their  religious  feelings.  Yet  who  dared  call 
in  question  what  Herod  had  done  ? Two  of 
the  class  termed  scribes  or  lawyers,  went  so 
far  as,  in  open  day,  to  tear  the  eagle  down, 
and  break  the  eagle  in  pieces.  They  called 
on  the  young  men  to  revenge  the  insult  of- 
fered to  the  law  of  their  fathers.  They 
declared  that  the  demolition  of  the  eagle 
would  be  well-pleasing  in  God’s  eyes,  and 
ensure  to  its  destroyers  not  only  favour  in 
this  state,  but  high  rewards  hereafter.  They 
openly  averred,  that  Herod’s  disorders  of 
mind  and  diseases  of  body  were  a punishment 
sent  down  from  God  on  account  of  his  im- 
piety in  polluting  the  temple  with  a graven 
image.  Judas  and  Matthias,  the  names  of 
the  lawyers  in  question,  prevailed.  True,  they 
afterwards  expiated  their  hardihood  with 
their  lives;  but  the  possibility  of  such  an 
event,  in  Jerusalem,  under  the  eyes  of  Herod, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  priests  and  other 
national  officers,  suffices  to  show,  that  the 
power  of  the  order  to  which  they  belonged 

was  very  great.  > 

From  the  view  now  given,  and  which  has 
been  drawn  up  independently  of  the  New 
Testament,  there  arises,  first,  a striking  illus- 
tration of  many  passages  of  the  Gospels ; and 
secondly,  a strong  corroboration  of  the  his- 
torical reliableness  of  the  Gospels  in  general 
The  view  we  have  given  is  obviously  th< 
view  in  which  Jewish  life  was  beheld  by  th< 
Evangelists.  Our  scribes  and  lawyers  are  th< 
scribes  and  lawyers  of  the  New  Testament 
The  scribes  and  lawyers  of  Matthew  are  th 
same  with  those  of  Josephus  and  the  Talmuc 
One  in  their  historical  antecedents,  they  ar 

me  also  in  all  the  great  features  of  their 
ictual  character ; one  in  the  office  they  hold, 
he  deeds  they  perform,  the  aims  they  have, 
he  influence  they  exert. 

And  now  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  watched  our  Lord 
whether  he  would  heal  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
that*  they  might  find  an  accusation  against 
him.  (Luke  vi.  7.)  Why  they  lay  in  wait  for 
him,  seeking  to  catch  something  out  of  his 
mouth;  urging  him  vehemently,  and  pro- 
voking him  to  speak  of  many  things.  (Luke 
xi  53,  54.)  Why  they  charged  him  with 
blasphemy,  (Matthew  ix.  3,)  and  “murmured, 
saying,  This  man  receiveth  sinners,  and  eateth 
with  them.”  (Luke  xv.  2.)  Why  they  tempted 
and  tried  him  with  ensnaring  questions; 
(Matthew  xxii.  35  ; Luke  xx.  21 ;)  demanded 
a sign  from  heaven;  (Matthew  xii.  38 ;)  and, 
finally,  conspired  to  compass  his  death.  (Luke 
xx.  19.)  All  these  things  they  did  as  the 
natural  results  of  that  authority  which  they 
had,  and  those  sentiments  to  which  they  were 
led,  as  sitting  in  Moses’s  seat.  (Matthew 
xxiii.  2.)  Equally  in  agreement  with  their 
position  in  church  and  state,  and  with  all 
that  we  know  of  them  from  other  sources, 
are  the  descriptions  given  of  them  by  Jesus 
in  the  Gospels ; — as  holding  the  traditions  of 
the  elders,  and  teaching  as  divine  doctrines 
the  commandments  of  men;  (Matthew  xv.  1, 
et  sea.;)  as  standing  high  in  general  esteem; 

as  walking  in  long  robes,  loving  greetings 

in  the  markets,  the  highest  seats  in  the 
synagogues,  and  the  chief  rooms  at  feasts ; 
as  devouring  widows’  houses,  and  for  a show 
making  long  prayers.  (Luke  xx.  45,  et  seq.) 
Well  may  persons  of  this  character,  persons 
of  such  influence,  so  high  in  position,  so  deeply 
interested  in  the  then  existing  system,  have 
placed  themselves  in  direct  opposition  and 
native  hostility  with  the  young  “Prophet  of 
Nazareth.”  And  on  his  part  he  could  do 
no  other  than  utter  against  them  the  woes 
with  which  his  soul  was  laden,  and  which  he 
i brought  from  heaven  wherewithal  to  batter 
- down  all  decayed  and  rotten  things.  Hence 
■ the  collision,  which  ended  first  m Jesus  s 
death,  and  then  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
’ Jewish  state.  The  collision  was  inevitable. 
, Its  results  were  natural. 

x — 

3 THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  POETS. 

THOMAS  MOORE. 

[ In  Westminster  Abbey,  in  Poet’s  Corner, 

e the  visitor  reads  a laboured  epitaph  to 
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Matthew  Prior,  the  poet.  In  his  life,  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  we  learn  that  though  he  wrote 
licentious  translations  from  the  works  of 
others,  he  was  also  the  author  of  a paraphrase 
on  St.  Paul’s  Exhortation  to  Charity,  which 
is  said  to  be  eminently  beautiful.  In  other 
words,  the  poet  who  thus  sang  of  Heavenly 
Love,  as  described  in  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
passages  of  Scripture,  lived  in  open  sin 
against  the  laws  of  God, — he  was  habitually 
guilty  of  transgressions  of  which  the  Holy  One 
has  said  that  they  should  not  be  once  named 
among  us.  “ The  low  delights  of  mean  com- 
pany” were  greedily  sought  by  Prior  from 
day  to  day. 

Now  whence  this  strange  anomaly? — this 
linking  together  of  what  God  has  eternally 
put  asunder?  How  does  it  happen  that  man 
can  at  once  admire  the  beauty  of  heaven’s 
charity,  as  God  describes  it  in  his  word, 
yet  sink  into  a grossness  which  debases  and 
degrades  ? How  are  we  to  explain  the 
fact,  that  men  with  the  Word  of  God  before 
them,  and  with  their  energies  on  the  stretch 
to  depict  some  of  its  beauties,  can,  in  the  same 
breath,  be  the  dupes  of  passions,  or  the  slaves 
i of  habits  which  that  Word  so  unequivocally 
i condemns?  What  we  notice  in  Prior  is  not 
confined  to  him.  Many  of  those  whose  poetry 
is  deemed  classical  in  our  land,  and  whose 
names  are  familiar  as  household  words,  ex- 
hibit the  same  sad  inconsistency;  and  how 
can  men  be  so  self-deluded  and  deceived? 

They  had  never  cordially  submitted  the 
mind  and  the  conscience  to  the  control  of 
the  heavenly  standard.  The  religion  which 
they  held,  such  as  it  was,  was  only  a phase 
of  their  poetry,  a theme  on  which  to  sing ; 
not  a system  to  be  believed,  obeyed,  and 
loved.  It  was  fancy,  and  not  conscience,  that 
selected  their  religion.  The  Divine  standard 
was  not  recognized  as  binding.  Men  lived 
according  to  their  own  will,  not  according  to 
God’s,  even  while  they  held  his  Word  in  their 
hands ; and  hence  their  licentiousness,  side  by 
side  with  encomiums  on  heavenly  love, — h ence 
their  hymns  on  one  page,  their  blasphemies 
on  another.  The  poetry  of  religion  supplants 
its  purity  and  power ; and  men  are  lauded  as 
poets  whose  conduct  must  be  reprobated  by 
all  who  love  the  good,  the  pure,  and  the 
true. 

Under  these  convictions,  it  is  our  design  to 
submit  some  notices  of  the  religion  of  our 
Poets,  in  the  hope  of  warning  some  against 
the  seductions,  such  as  those  now  described, 
with  which  they  teem.  The  highest  authority 
— the  authority  of  Heaven — teaches  by  ex- 

ample.  We  would  attempt  the  same  method, 
and  invite  the  attention  of  all  who  would  live 
godlily  to  this  interesting  topic. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  arts — 
music,  poetry,  and  kindred  pursuits — possess 
an  inherent  elevating  power.  It  is  argued 
that  they  refine  and  humanize;  insomuch 
that  many  deem  these  all  that  is  needed  to 
raise  man  from  degradation  and  woe  to  moral 
grandeur,  or  even  to  perfection.  Now,  if  we 
contrast  man  as  he  is  civilized,  with  man  as 
he  is  a savage,  there  is  truth  in  that  opinion  ; 
but  if  we  suppose  that  poetry  of  the  purest 
order,  or  art  the  most  exquisite,  or  music  the 
most  entertaining,  can  really  make  the  soul 
religious,  or  keep  it  so,  we  only  prove  that 
we  have  not  yet  learned  the  first  principles 
of  the  oracles  of  God.  If  poetry  can  do  so 
much,  whence  the  grossness,  the  outrages 
against  all  that  is  pure,  and  lovely,  and  of 
good  report,  which  disgust  us  in  some  of  our 
poetry  ? If  the  arts  can  achieve  so  much, — if 
painting  or  sculpture  can  etherealize  the  mind, 
— how  does  it  happen  that  the  most  exquisite 
of  all  the  productions  of  art  were  the  elabo- 
rations of  heathen  genius,  the  work  of  heathen 
hands  ? Some  fallacy  must  lurk  in  the  com- 
mon opinion.  Between  man  and  man,  or  in 
human  society,  such  influences  may  operate 
for  a measure  of  good;  but  in  regard  to 
man’s  nobler,  his  immortal,  nature,  such  ap- 
pliances, of  themselves,  are  feeble  as  the  words 
of  infancy  against  the  waves  of  the  sea.  This 
hour  a man  may  weep  in  exquisite  sensibility, 
at  the  bidding  of  poetry, — in  the  next,  he 
may  be  trampling  without  compunction  on 
the  laws  of  his  God.  That  was  the  case  with 
Prior,  and  it  has  been  the  lamentable  case 
with  whole  crowds  besides. 

To  illustrate  our  meaning,  and  bring  out 
the  lessons  which  the  anomaly  referred  to 
may  well  convey,  we  select,  as  the  first  of  a 
series,  the  case  of  the  Poet  Moore.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  almost  “lisp  in  numbers,”— 
at  least,  he  wrote  poetry  in  his  fourteenth 
year, — and  he  himself  has  told  us  that  he 
“could  not  say  when  he  first  began  to  act,  to 
sing,  and  rhyme.”  His  father  and  his  mother 
fostered  his  young  passion;  and  scenes  of 
riotous  mirth  were  thus  the  training-place  of 
Thomas  Moore.  Indeed,  if  ever  there  was 
one  who  was  nursed  amid  folly,  it  was  the 
i great  Irish  lyrical  poet ; and  though  it  is  not 

■ our  purpose  to  record  the  events  of  his  life, 
i they  furnish  an  instructive  comment  upon 

the  blindness  of  mere  natural  affection, — 
• an  apt  illustration  of  the  vanity  of  trusting 

■ to  genius,  or  aught  but  the  truth  of  God, 
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either  to  make  men  virtuous,  or  to  keep 
them  so. 

What,  then,  were  Moore’s  religious  princi- 
ples '? — and  what  was  his  religious  practice,  as 
exhibited  in  his  poetry  ? The  answer  to  these 
questions  is  now  to  engage  our  attention. 

And  in  seeking  an  answer,  we  may  safely 
follow  the  friendly  verdict  of  Lord  John 
Russell : he  would  be  dead  to  genius,  to  the 
beautiful  in  poetry,  to  the  exquisitely  pathetic 
in  sentiment,  or  the  melodious  in  rhythm, 
who  can  for  a moment  deny  to  Moore  one  of 
the  highest  places  among  our  sons  of  song. 
Lord  John  is  not  averse  to  place  him  side  by 
side,  though  in  a separate  sphere,  with  Byron, 
Burns,  and  Scott, — and  we  do  not  dispute  the 
decision.  Brilliant  talents — ever-sparkling  wit 
— an  affection  to  those  whom  he  loved,  whether 
parent,  wife,  child,  or  friend,  which  refused 
to  be  damped  by  adversity,  or  diminished  by 
distance, — all  signalized  Thomas  Moore.  The 
man  who  could  write  to  his  mother  twice 
each  week  during  his  whole  public  life,  as 
Moore  punctiliously  did,  must  have  been  pos- 
sessed of  an  affection,  as  deep  as  it  was  per- 
sistent ; and  one  loves  him  for  that,  far  more 
than  for  the  beauty  of  his  verses,  or  the  ex- 
haustless fertility  of  his  genius.  His  inde- 
pendence also,  of  which  his  friendly  biogra- 
pher says  that  he  “ would  not  sully  its  white 
robe  for  any  object  of  ambition  or  of  vanity,” 
commands  our  homage, — especially  when  we 
know  that  he  was  often  pressed  by  poverty, 
and  had  not  seldom  to  purchase  by  the 
labours  of  the  brain  what  was  needed  for  the 
wants  of  the  body.  That  much  conceded, 
however,  we  fear  that  we  have  nearly  ex- 
hausted our  praise.  Throughout  his  life  we 
miss  the  fear  of  God:  we  cannot  see  the  re- 
cognition of  the  great  remedial  system,  and 
the  principles  which  spring  from  it.  We 
trace  a generous  and  a gifted  nature  through 
its  meanderings  on  earth  towards  eternity; 
but  the  Ever-present  One  in  whom  we  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being,  has  not  his 
place  in  that  heart.  Amid  all  that  is  beautiful 
in  affection,  or  exquisite  in  taste,  God  is  an 
exception, — the  Redeemer  does  not  appear ; all 
proceeds  much  as  if  he  had  never  alighted 
on  our  world  to  take  away  sin,  and  guide 
men  to  purity  and  virtue.  The  noblest  of 
all  inspiration — that  which  flows  from  re- 
demption— was  unknown  to  Moore. 

But  hear  his  noble  biographer  speak  of 
the  poet’s  “ strong  feelings  of  devotion, — his 
aspirations,  his  longings  after  life  and  im- 
mortality, and  his  submission  to  the  will  of 
God;” — of  “bis  love  of  his  neighbour,  his 


charity,  the  Samaritan  kindness  for  the  dis- 
tressed, his  good-will  to  all  men.”  Hear 
Lord  John  continuing, — “ In  the  last  days  of 
his  life,  he  frequently  repeated  to  liis  wife, 

‘ Lean  upon  God,  Bessy ; lean  upon  God.’ 
That  God  was  love,  was  the  summary  of  his 
belief ; and  that  a man  should  love  his  neigh- 
bour as  himself,  seems  to  have  been  the  rule 
of  his  life.” 

Now,  in  all  this,  it  would  appear  that  the 
poet  of  Ireland  was  much  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  the  first  and  the  great  command- 
ment,— love  to  God ; and  the  second,  which 
is  like  unto  it, — the  love  of  our  neighbour  as 
ourselves:  and  did  facts  warrant  the  conclu- 
sion, O,  who  would  not  rejoice  in  the  verdict ! 
But  do  facts  warrant  the  decision?  Ah,  no. 
We  follow  Thomas  Moore  from  land  to  land, 
and  through  decade  after  decade  of  his  life. 
We  see  him  amid  the  tropical  glories  of  Ber- 
muda, and  the  grandeur  of  some  of  the 
noblest  scenes  in  North  America.  We  ac- 
company him  to  Italy,  and  the  sunny  South, 
— the  lands  which  have  “the  fatal  gift  of 
beauty.”  We  notice  how  he  luxuriates  amid 
such  scenes, — how  he  weeps  for  very  joy  at 
sunset  among  the  Alps, — or  stands  in  awe,  as 
if  “ the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  had  been 
broken  up,”  before  Niagara.  Everywhere  he 
is  captivated  with 

“ The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky, 

The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills 

— and  everywhere  he  pours  forth  poetry 
beautified  all  over  with  exquisite  versifica- 
tion, with  deep  passion,  and  with  eager 
patriotism ; but  there  is  one  subject  which 
we  habitually  miss, — the  grandest,  the  most 
ennobling  and  entrancing  of  all ! Redemp- 
tion is  omitted  from  the  religion  of  Moore. 
Lord  John  Russell  may  be  right  when  he 
speaks  of  his  “ longings  after  life  and  immor- 
tality ; ” but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was 
the  life  and  immortality  brought  to  light  in 
the  Gospel.  His  lordship  may  be  right 
when  he  tells  of  the  poet’s  “ strong  feelings  of 
devotion ; ” but  his  poetry  and  his  letters  do 
not  show  that  that  devotion  was  more  than 
an  earthly  thing,  the  dictate  of  human  feel- 
ing, or  something  that  was  more  akin  to  the 
instinctive  emotions  than  to  the  sanctities  of 
heaven, — the  mocking  mirage,  not  the  u quiet 
waters”  which  gladden  and  refresh. 

And  it  is  just  here  that  faithfulness  to 
the  truth  of  God  commands  us  to  enter  a 
I solemn  protest  against  what  passes  so  often 
I for  devotion  among  the  sons  of  men,  and 
j especially  among  our  poets.  Were  Eden  still 
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their  home ; were  their  natures  untarnished 
by  sin ; were  there  no  need  of  a Mediator, 
or  of  grace,  or  of  a renewing  Spirit ; were  it 
no  part  of  the  religion  of  God  that  man 
must  be  bom  again ; had  man  been  told  to 
rise  to  a meetness  for  God’s  favour  by  his 
own  right  hand,  or  his  own  unaided  aspira- 
tions ; — then  our  protest  must  be  cancelled, 
or  rather  it  would  never  be  recorded.  But 
since  God,  in  giving  us  a religion,  has  made 
this  a part  of  it, — that  we  must  be  born  again, 
or  never  see  Him;  since  He  has  in  mercy 
told  us,  that  “ no  man  comes  to  the  Father, 
but  by  the  Son and  since  He  has  impressed 
it  upon  us  by  line  upon  line  that  sin  tarnishes 
our  best  deeds  or  feelings ; — while  God  can- 
not look  upon  sin  without  abhorrence,  we 
deem  it  treason  against  the  truth  not  to 
proclaim  at  once  the  danger  and  the  false- 
hood of  mere  sentiment,  apart  from  God’s 
truth.  Captivated  by 

“ The  outward  shows  of  earth  and  sky,” 

men  may  forget  the  God  who  sits  in  high 
supremacy  over  all,  and  refuses  to  let  his 
justice  be  tarnished,  or  his  truth  be  compro- 
mised. Lapping  the  soul  in  the  elysium  of 
poetry,  men  may  attempt,  on  the  wings  of 
sentiment,  to  ascend  to  the  favour  of  the 
Holy  One ; but  he  who  knows  the  truth  of 
God,  and  whom  the  truth  makes  free,  will 
repudiate  such  opinions  as  dangerous  to  man, 
and  dishonouring  to  God.  It  is  not  by  “ the 
poetry  of  religion  ” — Moore’s  own  phrase — 
that  men  are  made  holy ; it  is  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  is  not  by  the  poetry  of  religion, 
that  we  procure  a pardon ; it  is  by  the  blood 
of  the  Son.  It  is  not  by  the  poetry  of  reli- 
gion, that  men  are  prepared  to  grapple  with 
the  ills,  or  master  the  temptations  of  life ; it 
is  by  the  grace  and  truth  which  came  by 
Jesus  Christ : and  wherever  that  simple  truth 
is  ignored,  the  Christian  will  lodge  his  pro- 
test, even  though  the  error  be  held  by  a 
genius  like  that  which  exalted  Moore  among 
the  sons  of  men. 

And  we  notice  that  the  religion  of  senti- 
ment, or  poetry,  is  utterly  insufficient  to 
fortify  man  for  the  rude  onset  which  virtue 
must  sustain  in  life.  Nay,  the  most  exquisite 
of  our  poets, — the  men  whose  “ feelings  of 
devotion”  were  the  deepest,  or  in  whom 
« the  poetry  of  religion  ” was  the  presiding 
p0wer, — were  alternately  the  victims  and  the 
dupes  of  something  far  worse  than  folly. 
This  was  notoriously  the  case  with  Bums, 
with  Byron,  and  many  more ; and  the  poet 
Moore  is  no  exception  to  the  general  law. 
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His  noble  biographer  attempts,  indeed,  to 
defend  his  licentiousness ; but  surely  a Christ- 
ian child  can  understand  the  strange  incon- 
gruity between  confessed  “licentiousness”  and 
deep  “feelings  of  devotion.”  It  may  be  true 
that  Horace  was  very  licentious,  and  that, 
notwithstanding,  he  is  “the  delight  of  our 
clerical  instructors but  what  has  the  hea- 
then Horace  to  do  with  a professing  follower, 
as  Moore  was,  of  the  holy.  Saviour  of  the 
lost  ? Or  was  it  safe  in  one  breath  to  confess 
that  some  of  Moore’s  poems  “ should  never 
have  been  written,  and  far  less  printed and 
in  the  next  breath  to  palliate  their  licentious- 
ness— their  offence  against  all  that  is  pure 
and  holy — by  gently  “ classing  them  with  those 
of  other  amatory  poets  who  have  allowed 
their  fancy  to  roam  beyond  the  limits  which 
morality  and  decorum  would  prescribe.”  A 
strange  concession  that,  regarding  one  whose 
devotion  was  so  deep,  whose  charity  to  all 
men  was  so  like  the  good  Samaritan’s ! Even 
Moore  himself  has  confessed  to  the  wildness 
of  his  verses ; and  we  must  ask  again  concern- 
ing such  “ melodious  advocates  of  lust,” — in 
the  name  and  for  the  honour  of  true  devotion, 
— can  it  co-exist  with  a licentiousness  which 
modesty  dare  not  quote, — a wildness  which 
even  self-love  cannot  disguise  ? To  argue  on 
that  supposition  is  to  do  all  that  man  can  to 
degrade  devotion;  it  is  to  mingle  the  hea- 
venly and  the  human, — the  pure  and  the 
polluted ; it  is  to  ensnare  the  ignorant  and 
efface  the  eternal  distinction  which  God  has 
appointed  between  the  religion  which  comes 
from  heaven,  and  the  religion  which  ori- 
ginates in  the  heart  of  man.  Another  poet 
has  said  that  “the  man,  woman,  or  child, 
who  is  not  delighted  with  the  songs  of  Burns, 
be  their  virtues  what  they  may,  must  never 
hope  to  be  in  heaven ;”  and  it  is  not  an  un- 
common sentiment,  we  fear,  that  the  poetic 
temperament,  with  its  “ fine  frenzy,”  and  its 
“longings  after  life  and  immortality,”  is  a 
preparative  for  heaven, — a substitute  for  that 
holiness  of  nature  and  of  life  which  the  holy 
God  requires,  and  has  made  rich  provision 
for  imparting  to  man. 

We  are  aware  of  the  aversion  which  many 
feel  thus  to  uncover  the  sins  of  the  gifted, 
and  we  feel  it.  We  are  alive  to  the  appeal 
not  to  drag  their  frailties  from  their  dread 
abode.  But  truth  has  stronger  claims  than 
the  memory  of  gifted  men.  Against  all  at- 
tempts to  vindicate  them  at  the  expense  of 
truth,  or  upon  its  ruins,  we  must  again  and 
again  protest ; and  when  the  man  who  is  thus 
defended  could  vindicate  his  attacks  upon 
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religion  as  Moore  did,  by  quoting  Pascal, 
and  saying,  “ There  is  a wide  difference  be- 
tween laughing  at  religion,  and  laughing  at 
those  who  profane  it  by  their  extravagant 
opinions;” — we  must  beware  lest  that  be 
the  name  by  which  worldly  men  assail  the 
true  religion  of  God — the  truth  which  the 
Saviour  taught — which  Paul  and  J ohn  taught 
— the  very  truth  which  came  from  heaven 
to  guide  men  to  its  glory  and  its  God. 

If  we  turn  to  Moore’s  own  views  of  purity, 
we  find  him  saying  in  his  preface  to  “ The 
Loves  of  the  Angels,”  that  he  had  “ tried 
allegorically  to  shadow  out  the  fall  of  the 
soul  from  its  original  purity,  the  loss  of  light 
and  happiness  which  it  suffers  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  world’s  perishable  pleasures,  and  the 
punishments  both  from  conscience  and  Divine 
justice  with  which  impiety,  pride,  and  pre- 
sumptuous inquiry  into  the  awful  secrets  of 
heaven  are  sure  to  be  visited.”  And  since 
Moore  has  told  us  so,  we  must  believe  that 
he  meant  what  he  said.  But  has  he  done 
what  he  attempted?  Nay,  does  not  the  very 
poetry  to  which  these  words  form  a preface, 
rank  among  the  most  impure  and  seductive 
in  our  tongue  ? Have  not  the  licentious 
quoted  them,  and  felt  their  licentiousness  in- 
creased ? Has  not  the  libertine  gloated  over 
them,  and  deemed  his  libertinism  excused? 
Such  productions,  indeed,  emanating  from 
one  who  is  eulogized  for  his  devotional  feel- 
ings, and  his  longings  after  life  and  immor- 
tality, are  only  a fascinating  way  of  scatter- 
ing firebrands,  arrows,  and  death.  It  is 
Satan  in  the  garb  of  an  angel  of  light ; the 
meretricious,  the  polluting,  and  the  gross 
veiled  with  the  flimsy  covering  of  exquisite 
versification,  or  adorned  with  the  brilliants 
of  fancy. 

But  this  man,  the  summary  of  whose  creed 
is  said  to  have  been  “ God  is  love,”  and  the 
rule  of  whose  life  was  good-will  to  all,  has 
enabled  us  to  judge  by  another  test  besides 
his  poetry.  He  once  fought  a duel ; and  there 
are  incidents  connected  with  that  transaction 
which  shed  a very  lurid  light  upon  his  feel- 
ings of  devotion.  When  preparing  for  his 
work,  which  might  have  been  one  of  blood, — 
and  which  was  so  in  the  eyes  of  God, — it  does 
not  appear  that  he  was  checked  by  any  con- 
sideration but  the  state  of  his  finances.  He 
was  too  poor  to  rush  on  the  instant  to  assail  his 
antagonist,  or  he  says  he  would  have  done  it. 
Anri  when  he  sat  down  to  write  his  challenge, 
he  is  careful  to  tell  that  he  couched  it  in  such 
phrase  as  made  compromise  or  apology  hope- 
less. “You  are  a liar:  yes,  Sir,  a liar,” — 


were  the  words  which  one,  whose  creed  was 
“ God  is  love,”  hurled  against  the  man  who 
had  accused  Moore  of  attempting  to  corrupt 
his  fellow-men  by  his  grossly  licentious  poetry. 
For  the  duel  he  bought  ammunition,  he  says, 
“for  a score;”  and  after  the  combatants  be- 
came the  laughing-stock  of  a kingdom,  Moore 
deliberately  says,  “ Though  the  business  were 
to  be  gone  through  again,  I should  feel  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  do  it.”  My  duty,  he  uncon- 
sciously means,  to  shed  blood ; my  duty,  to 
run  the  risk  of  appearing  before  my  God 
charged  with  a double  murder,  my  own,  and 
that  of  a fellow-mortal.  Nay, — 

“ My  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  in  his  throne,” 
were  the  boastful  words  which  Moore  quoted 
on  a review  of  the  whole.  0 how  deep  the 
delusion  which  blinds  the  heart  of  man,  if 
things  like  these  be  deemed  compatible  with 
a creed  whose  summary  is  “ God  is  Love  ! ” 

“ Forsaking  Thee,  what  shipwreck  must  ensue 
Of  honour,  principle,  and  fair  renown  ! ” 

It  is  time,  however,  to  submit  some  speci- 
mens of  Moore’s  poetry,  illustrative  of  our 
view  of  his  character,  and  to  counteract  the 
injury  done  to  truth  by  ascribing  deep  “feel- 
ings of  devotion,”- — or  faith  in  that  God  who 
is  love,  the  God  of  Scripture, — to  men  such 
as  Moore.  And  here  we  are  precluded  from 
employing  such  quotations  as  might  in  a 
stanza  make  good  our  position.  We  dare  not 
offend  the  eye,  or  soil  the  soul,  by  some  of 
the  writings  referred  to.  But  take  as  a speci- 
men some  of  Moore’s  most  exquisite  produc- 
tions,— his  professedly  religious  poems ; and 
amid  their  affluence  and  plenitude  of  poetical 
beauty,  let  us  inquire  how  much  true  religion 
—that  is  God’s,  the  religion  of  the  Bible — - 
do  they  contain  ? The  poet  tells  of 
“ Golden  vistas  into  heaven 
how  many  of  them  are  opened  in  his  poems? 
The  following  are  the  best  and  richest  we 
can  find  in  his  “ Sacred  Songs  — 

“ O grant  me,  God,  from  every  care 
And  stain  of  passion  free, 

Aloft  through  Virtue’s  purer  air, 

To  hold  my  course  to  Thee. 

“No  sin  to  cloud,  no  lure  to  stay 
My  soul,  as  home  she  springs ; 

Thy  sunshine  on  her  joyful  way, 

Thy  freedom  in  her  wings.” 

Where  is  the  Saviour  here?  What  need  of 
his  sorrow  unto  death — his  agony — his  tears 
and  woes — if  this  be  Christianity  ? 

“ Since  first  thy  Word  awaked  my  heart 
Like  new  life  dawning  o’er  me, 

Where’er  I turn  mine  eyes,  thou  art 
Like  light  and  love  before  me. 
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“ Nought  else  I feel,  or  hear,  or  see, 

All  bonds  of  earth  I sever ; 

Thee,  0 God,  and  only  thee 
I live  for,  now  and  ever. 

“Like  him  whose  fetters  dropp’d  away 
When  light  shone  o’er  his  prison, 

My  spirit,  touched  by  Mercy’s  ray, 

Hath  from  her  chains  arisen. 

“ And  shall  a soul  thou  bidd’st  be  free 
Return  to  bondage  1 Never. 

Thee,  0 God,  and  only  thee, 

I live  for — now  and  ever.” 

But  who  delivers  us  from  bondage  ? Is  it 
not  written, — “ If  the  Son  do  make  you  free, 
ye  shall  be  free  indeed  ? ” and  can  that  be  the 
religion  of  the  Son  which  ignores  his  very 
being  ? 

And  once  again: — 

“ As  down  in  the  sunless  retreats  of  the  ocean, 
Sweet  flowers  are  springing,  no  mortal  can  see, 
So  deep  in  my  soul  the  prayer  of  devotion, 
Unheard  by  the  world,  rises  silent  to  thee; 

My  God,  silent  to  thee ! 

Pure,  warm,  silent  to  thee ! 

“ As  still  to  the  star  of  its  worship,  though  clouded, 
The  needle  points  faithfully  o’er  the  dim  sea  ; 
So,  dark  as  I roam,  in  this  wintry  world  shrouded, 
The  hope  of  my  spirit  turns  trembling  to  thee, 
My  God,  trembling  to  thee ! 

True,  fond,  trembling  to  thee  !” 

“ Pure,  warm , and  silent  to  thee;”  that  may 
be  the  religion  of  poetry;  but  is  it  the  re- 
ligion of  truth,  the  religion  of  Christ  ? And 
just  once  more,  though  a thousand  times 
quoted  before: — 

“ This  world  is  all  a fleeting  show, 

For  man’s  illusion  given ; 

The  smiles  of  joy,  the  tears  of  woe. 

Deceitful  shine,  deceitful  flow, — 

There’s  nothing  true  but  heaven. 

“ And  false  the  light  in  glory’s  plume, 

As  fading  hues  of  Even  ; 

And  Love,  and  Hope,  and  Beauty’s  bloom 
Are  blossoms  gathered  for  the  tomb, — 
There’s  nothing  bright  but  heaven. 

“ Poor  wand’rers  of  a stormy  day, 

From  wave  to  wave  we’re  driven ; 

And  Fancy’s  flash,  and  Reason’s  ray, 

Serve  but  to  light  the  troubled  way, — 
There’s  nothing  calm  but  heaven.” 

This  is  poetry,  exquisite,  touching,  and 
simple  in  its  beauty ; but  in  it  all,  or  in  the 
thirty-one  poems  which  Moore  has  called  his 
“ Sacred  Songs,”  what  hint  is  there  to  tell 
the  soul  of  the  way  to  pardon  and  to  peace  ? 
The  religion  of  emotion  is  there,  but  where 
is  the  foundation, — truth  ? Truth  is  named. 
The  Gospel  is  likened  to  sunrise ; and  we  are 
told  in  lines  worthy  of  Moore,  that 

“ As  fresh  the  dreaming  world  awoke 
In  truth’s  full  radiance  then 

but  withal,  we  find  nothing  to  which  the 
earnest  soul  can  cling  for  one  mom  ent  of  solid 
hope.  It  is  fed  after  all  upon  flowers,  not 
upon  truth ; it  is  regaled  with  poetry,  not  with 
the  good  tidings  of  great  joy;  and  the  ques- 
tion, “How  shall  man  be  just  before  his 
God?”  or,  “Who  shall  bring  a clean  thing 
out  of  an  unclean?”  disposes  for  ever  of  all 
the  beauties  which  so  brilliantly  sparkle  in 
the  “Sacred  Songs.”  Were  man  only  a 
mourner,  and  not  a sinful  mourner,  Moore 
might  soothe;  but  there  are  sorrows  which 
lie  too  deep  for  his  appliances.  It  is  the 
Spirit  of  God  that  is  the  Comforter,  as  it  is 
the  Son  of  God  that  is  the  Saviour ; and  to 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  does  the  author 
of  the  “ Sacred  Songs  ” even  once  distinctly 
point  us.  When  an  attempt  was  made 
(wisely  or  not  we  cannot  tell)  to  convert 
Moore  from  Popery,  he  said,  “ I was  born 
and  bred  in  the  faith  of  my  fathers,  and  in 
that  faith  I will  die ; ” and  the  words  appear 
to  us  to  admit  of  a far  deeper  meaning  than 
he  designed  to  convey.* 

The  man  who  discharged  such  verses 
against  one  of  our  truest  patriots  is  said,  we 
repeat,  by  his  noble  biographer  to  have  been 
signalized  by  his  “ feelings  of  devotion,”  and 
a “ Samaritan  charity.” 

But  we  must  close.  In  another  number 
we  hope  to  study  the  poetry  and  life  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  its  bearings  on  religion;  and 
in  further  numbers  that  of  Mrs.  Hemans, 
Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Monckton  Milnes, 
and  perhaps  others  of  our  masters  of  song. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  too  apparent  how  ineffectual 
the  poetry,  or  the  mere  sentiment  of  religion, 
must  ever  prove  in  repressing  the  sinfulness 
of  man’s  heart.  It  may  trim  the  exterior; 
it  may  adorn  the  coffin ; it  may  place  gaudy 
trappings  on  the  hearse ; but  it  cannot  cleanse 
the  sepulchre:  and  when  the  light  of  God’s 

* It  is  not  a little  instructive  to  read  in  the  same 
volume  with  the  “ Sacred  Songs,”  certain  malicious 
lampoons  upon  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  in  connection 
with  his  endeavours  to  secure  the  rest  of  the  Sab- 
bath inviolate  to  man.  One  of  them  begins : — 

“ As  snug  in  his  easy  chair  of  late, 

On  a Sunday  evening  Sir  Andrew  sate, 

Being  much  too  pious,  as  every  one  knows, 

To  do  aught  of  a Sunday  eve  but  doze, 

He  dreamt  a dream,  dear  holy  man, 

And  I’ll  tell  you  his  dream  as  well  as  I can.” 

Another  begins : — 

“ Puir,  profligate,  Londoners,  having  heard  tell, 
That  the  deil’s  got  amang  you,  and  fearing ’tis  true, 
We  hae  sent  you  a man  that’s  a match  for  his 
spell, 

A chiel  o’  our  ain,  that  the  deil  himsel 

Will  be  glad  to  keep  clear  of — one  Andrew  Agnew.’  ’ 

truth  is  admitted  into  the  dark  chambers, 
then,  like  the  action  of  the  solar  microscope 
upon  a drop  of  water,  it  brings  to  light  many 
hideous,  monstrous,  and  misshapen  things. 
But  do  we  pronounce  any  verdict  on  the 
dead,  while  we  thus  unmask  the  insufficiency 
of  their  religious  opinions  ? Nay,  they  stand 
or  fall  to  their  own  Master.  In  Moore,  for 
instance,  we  judge  the  poetry,  the  opinions, 
not  the  man.  Tried  he  often  was  by  poverty 
and  crosses  of  many  kinds.  Things  took 
place  in  his  history  which  he  says,  “might 
have  put  the  nine  Muses  to  flight;”  and  his 
closing  hours  were  clouded  with  many  woes. 
Death  after  death  bereft  him  of  those  whom 
he  loved  with  all  the  ardour  of  his  nature ; 
and  as  blow  after  blow  descended,  he  seemed 
to  feel  and  to  love  what  he  had  formerly 
sung, — 

“ O Thou  who  dry’ st  the  mourner’s  tear, 

How  dark  this  world  would  be, 

If,  when  deceived  and  wounded  here. 

We  could  not  fly  to  th.ee !” 

Amid  these  crowding  sorrows,  who  dare 
say  that  He  who  is  full  of  grace  was  not 
sought  and  found  1 We  are  far  from  daring  to 
say  it ; but  this  we  must  say,  that  judging 
from  the  whole  tone  of  his  poetry,  Moore  was 
one  of  those  who  exercised  a blighting  in- 
fluence on  the  morals  of  his  country.  The 
phase  of  his  religion  or  devotion  was  spu- 
rious, because  it  was  not  Scriptural.  It  was 
destitute  of  the  basis  of  truth:  he  is,  in  short, 
a beacon  to  warn  us  to  keep  far  from  the 
spot  where  he  shines. 
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The  child  of  God  will  invariably  be  found 
to  be  in  some  degree  an  interested  beholder 
of  the  works  of  creation.  This  may  be  easily 
accounted  for.  In  the  objects  by  which  he  is 
on  all  sides  surrounded  he  recognizes  the 
results  of  the  creating  will  of  the  Almighty 
God. 

There  are,  however,  few  objects  in  nature 
which  call  forth  greater  admiration  than  a 
chain  of  mountains,  rising  from  the  plains  and 
valleys  in  all  the  rude  dignity  of  rugged 
majesty ! Who  has  not  felt  almost  over- 
whelming emotions  on  beholding,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Bernese  Alps ; — their  summits  en- 
veloped in  a mantle  of  snow,  standing  out  in 
beautiful  relief  against 'the  clear  blue  sky? 
Nor  are  our  own  mountains  of  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Derbyshire  to  be  overlooked ; — even  they 
are  not  without  their  majesty  and  beauty, 
whether  contemplated  during  the  fierce  raging 


of  the  thunder-storm,  or  when  reposing  in  the 
gentle  calm  of  a summer’s  evening.  But  these 
noble  features  in  the  face  of  nature  become 
yet  more  interesting,  when  we  reflect  that 
they  are  oftentimes  the  repositories  of  those 
various  metals  provided  by  the  All -wise 
Creator  for  the  use  of  the  human  race,  and 
without  which  we  should  be  so  utterly  at  a 
loss  as  to  how  the  arts  of  civilization  could 
be  carried  on  and  improved  upon. 

The  hills  of  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire 
have  been  found  to  contain  vast  hoards  of 
copper  and  lead  ore,  which  the  mining  of 
centuries  has  yet  failed  to  exhaust. 

A small  party,  consisting  of  two  gentlemen 
(one  the  clergyman  of  the  parish)  and  two 
ladies,  determined,  not  long  since,  to  explore 
—so  far  as  might  be  done  without  needlessly 
encountering  danger — the  recesses  of  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Staffordshire  copper 
mines,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  hamlet  of 
Ecton,  situated  not  far  from  the  borders  of 
Derbyshire.  Motives  of  mere  curiosity  would 
not  have  been  sufficient  to  induce  them  to 
undertake  an  expedition  involving  no  little 
discomfort.  They  were  actuated  by  a strong 
desire  to  become  eye-witnesses  of  the  arrange- 
ments resulting  from  the  unfathomable  wis- 
dom of  God,  in  thus  making  the  “ heart  of 
the  earth”  the  attainable  receptacle  of  trea-, 
sures  so  invaluable  to  those  sojourning  upon 
its  surface. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  our  explorists  to 
have  for  their  guide  one  who  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  view  the  wonders  contained  in 
the  cavernous  recesses  of  Ecton  Mine,  not  as 
a mere  source  of  profit  and  worldly  gain,  but 
as  the  handiwork  of  Jehovah;  and  as  such, 
he  delighted  to  exhibit  and  explain  the 
numerous  objects  of  interest,  which  on  all 
sides  meet  the  eye  of  those  who  should  at  any 
time  be  adventurous  enough  to  turn  their 
backs  upon  the  light  of  day,  and  penetrate 
the  dark  gloom  of  the  grottoes  and  caverns, 
natural  and  artificial,  hidden  in  the  depths 
of  the  mountain. 

“ It  was  on  a damp,  drizzling  day,”  says 
one  of  the  party,  “ when  we  could  not  have 
enjoyed  an  expedition  on  the  suvface  of  the 
earth,  that  we  determined,  God  permitting, 
to  make  ourselves  acquainted,  in  some  degree, 
with  the  recesses  of  a mountain  which  ex- 
ternally had  long  been  a well  known  and 
familiar  object.  My  kind  friend  and  valued 
parishioner,  A * T , undertook  to  pro- 

vide us  with  suitable  garments ; equipped  in 
which,  we  proceeded  to  the  entrance  of  the 
horizontal  shaft  or  level,  and  committing  our- 
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selves  to  the  care  of  Him  who  is  4 about  our 
path,  and  about  our  bed,  and  who  spies  out 
all  our  ways,’  we  commenced  our  march,  each 
j one  being  furnished  with  a light,  and  an  old 
j and  experienced  miner  taking  the  lead.  On 
j entering  the  level,  and  hearing  the  door  closed 
! behind  us — our  eyes  as  yet  unable,  even  with 
the  light  of  seven  or  eight  candles,  to  pene- 
trate the  gloom, — a sensation,  almost  ap- 
proaching to  awe,  came  over  us ; this,  how- 
ever, was  speedily  dispelled  by  the  kind, 
encouraging  words  of  our  guide,  who  assured 
us  that  there  was  no  real  danger  in  any  part 
of  the  mine  that  he  would  introduce  us  to. 
We  had,  indeed,  before  starting  upon  our 
expedition,  determined  that  no  motives  of 
curiosity  should  induce  us  to  tempt  Provi- 
dence by  needlessly  4 running  into  any  kind  of 
danger.’  The  Christian  may  and  ought  to 
be  bold  as  a lion  in  encountering  danger 
when  in  the  direct  and  evident  path  of  duty, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  a fellow-crea- 
ture;— he  must  not,  however,  either  know- 
ingly or  carelessly  put  himself  into  the  way 
of  it, — such  would,  in  fact,  be  casting  him- 
self from  4 the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,’  with 
the  unjustifiable  expectation  that  the  angels 
should  4 bear  him  up,’  lest  he  should  4 dash 
his  foot  against  a stone.’ 

44  Our  route,  for  some  distance,  lay  along 
a passage  formed  by  4 sleepers,’  across  which 
were  placed  a few  planks,  some  of  them  very 
much  decayed,  and  in  many  places  barely 
strong  enough  to  support  our  weight  as  we 
rested  upon  them.  Underneath  this  planking 
flows  a rapid  stream  of  water,  varying  from  a 
few  inches  to  a foot  in  depth,  so  that  we  were 
consoled  by  the  reflection,  that  the  worst 
consequences  attending  a slip  would  be  a 
scraped  shin  or  a wet  foot.  In  this  manner 
we  proceeded,  on  what  appeared  to  be  an 
interminable  journey,  for  about  three  hun- 
dred yards,  and  with  no  little  inconvenience, 
as  the  planking  over  the  water  was,  in  some 
places,  not  more  than  a foot  in  width,  and  the 
shaft  itself,  here  and  there,  so  low  as  to  pre- 
vent us  from  standing  upright.  We  were 
soon,  however,  rewarded  by  a scene,  the 
startling  effect  of  which,  to  us  novices  in 
underground  experience,  was  remarkable.  We 
suddenly  came  in  view  of  an  immense  water- 
wheel of  very  great  power ; its  diameter  being 
thirty-two  feet,  and  its  width  across  the 
staves  about  five  feet.  This  huge  wheel  is 
put  into  motion  by  means  of  streams  of  water 
collected  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  mine, 
its  use  being  to  pump  up  from  the  lower 
the  vast  quantities  of  water  which  would,  if 


allowed  to  accumulate,  in  a very  short  time 
render  it  impossible  for  the  miners  to  carry  on 
their  operations.  This  enormous  wheel,  together 
with  the  machinery  attached  to  it,  appears  to 
work  over  a dark  and  fearful  looking  abyss ; 
— the  roar  of  the  rushing  water,  increased  by 
the  echoes  of  the  cavern,  and  the  booming  of 
an  occasional  blast  from  the  depths  below, 
fixes  an  impression  upon  the  mind  that 
never  can  be  erased.  A few  yards  from  the 
water-wheel  we  observed  a capstan  of  large 
dimensions,  used  for  raising  ponderous  weights. 
Here  also  we  observed,  in  a sheltered  little 
nook,  a tidy  walled-in  chamber,  containing  a 
rude  stone  bench  and  a little  fire-place.  In  this 
lonely  spot  an  aged  man  used  to  spend  many 
long  nights,  the  sole  watcher  in  those  gloomy 
and  solemn  regions,  his  duty  being  to  see  that 
no  accident  of  any  kind  happened  to  the 
machinery  in  connection  with  the  wheel. 
This  aged  man  has  since  passed  away  to  a 
‘world  unknown.’  In  his  dying  hour  he 
professed  to  look  alone  to  that  Saviour,  J esus, 
whose  blood  4 cleanses  from  all  sin.’  If,  4 as 
our  hope  is,’  his  professions  were  sincere ; — if 
his  foot  was  firmly  planted  upon  the  Eock  of 
Ages ; — if  he  died  in  faith  4 as  seeing  Him 
who  is  invisible,’ — as  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  he  did, — his  present  dwelling-place 
must  present  a strange,  though  glorious  con- 
trast to  the  scene  of  fearful  and  tumultuous 
gloom  in  which  so  many  of  his  hours  on 
earth  were  spent ! 

44  Leaving  the  two  ladies  of  our  party  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  wheel,  with  the  son  of  our 
kind  and  intelligent  guide  as  their  protector, 
we  determined  to  descend  a little  way  into 
the  depths  of  the  mine,  in  order  that  we 
might  have  some  idea  of  its  wonders.  The 
descent  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a series 
of  short  ladders.  The  sides  of  these  ladders 
are  of  wood,  the  staves  mostly  of  iron,  and  in 
some  places  very  much  worn  from  the  con- 
stant ascent  and  descent  of  the  workmen. 
In  the  sides  of  the  rock  through  which  the 
shaft  is  pierced,  are  driven  iron  hooks  and 
stays,  of  which  a firm  grasp  may  be  main- 
tained, rendering  the  passage,  both  upwards 
and  downwards,  comparatively  easy  to  any 
person  who  is  blessed  with  tolerably  strong 
nerves.  We  continued  our  descent  for  some 
time,  until  we  arrived  at  a cavernous  passage 
at  the  foot  of  the  first  series  of  ladders,  hewn 
out  of  the  solid  rock.  Gladly  would  we  have 
descended  further ; but  on  this  occasion  time 
would  not  permit  of  our  doing  so.  We  were 
fearful,  too,  of  our  prolonged  absence  raising 
apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  our  two  female 
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companions,  who  could  not  altogether  separate 
the  idea  of  danger  from  such  a descent.  But 
even  in  our  present  position  there  was  much 
to  interest, — much  to  excite  our  wonder ; — 
in  the  midst  of  a dense  and  impenetrable 
obscurity,  in  which  our  feeble  lights  were 
wholly  lost ; buried  in  the  heart  of  a moun- 
tain, with  masses  of  rugged  rock  surround- 
ing us;  an  apparently  unfathomable  abyss 
beneath ; our  hearts  could  not  but  be  raised 
upwards  in  loving  awe  to  the  Beneficent 
Being,  whose  word  had  formed  the  tremendous 
scene  around  us,  and  with  whose  works  the 
mightiest  operations  of  created  beings  are  as 
one  single  grain  of  sand  when  compared  with 
the  desert.  It  was  impossible  not  to  reflect 
upon  the  time  that  must  have  been  spent,  and 
the  vast  amount  of  labour  expended,  by  the 
original  miners  of  Ecton  many  many  years  ago, 
in  excavating  even  one  of  the  narrow  passages 
through  which  we  had  passed,  and  to  contrast 
this  with  the  sublime  opening  words  of  the 
Book  of  God : — ‘ In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth.’  By  the  word  of 
his  power  that  was  created,  which  it  has  taken 
years  and  centuries  for  successive  generations 
of  men  to  bore  with  a few  comparatively 
small  and  insignificant  passages  and  exca- 
vations. And  yet  this  forms  but  a mere 
idea  of  an  atom , when  compared  with  the 
stupendous  whole  of  the  created  universe. 
After  indulging  in  such  reflections,  and  lifting 
up  our  hearts  in  grateful  praise  at  the  thought 
that  we — poor  earth-worms  as  we  are — are 
the  special  objects  of  this  great  Creator’s  care 
and  love,  we  reclimbed  the  ladders,  and  joining 
our  female  companions,  once  more  traversed 
the  level,  and  emerged  into  the  light  of  day, 
after  having  been  nearly  two  hours  in  the 
recesses  of  Ecton  Hill. 

“We  felt  that  we  had  reason  for  thankful- 
ness in  having  made  this  excursion ; — it 
opened  out  to  us  a new  field  for  contem- 
plation ; — it  exposed  to  our  view  a class  of 
God’s  works  different  from  any  with  which 
we  had  before  been  acquainted it  filled  us 
with  a novel  sense  of  the  omnipresence  of  the 
Almighty,  when  we  thought,  that  even  down 
there,  in  those  gloomy  depths,  that  eye  with 
which  the  ‘ darkness  and  light  are  both  alike’ 
was  resting  upon  us ; — that  even  there,  O 
Lord,  did  ‘ thy  hand  lead  us — even,  there 
did  ‘ thy  right  hand  uphold  us.’  ” 

The  men  who  labour  in  these  sunken 
solitudes  are  now  few  in  number,  compared 
with  what  they  used  to  be  fifty  years  ago. 
The  writer  of  this  article  has  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  mixing  with  them.  Some  of  them, 


alas  ! are  reckless,  careless,  thoughtless — un- 
impressed even  by  the  fearful  accidents  that 
sometimes  (though  happily  seldom)  occur  to 
their  companions.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  some  of  them  who,  thanks  be  to  God, 
have  felt,  and  do  feel,  the  presence  of  their 
Great  Preserver  ever  with  them  in  those  dan- 
gerous positions  where  they  are  called  to 
labour  for  the  support  of  themselves  and 
their  families.  Often  has  my  heart  been 
cheered  and  edified  by  the  expressions  of 
pious  trust  and  confidence  in  the  providence 
of  God,  made  use  of  by  these  miners  when 
speaking  of  the  dangers  with  which  they  are 
so  familiar. 

Let  us  ascribe  praise  to  that  God  whose 
creatures  are  his  constant  care.  And  whether 
we  gaze  upon  the  smiling  corn-robed  valley, 
— the  naked  precipice, — the  “verdure-clad” 
plain,  or  the  hollow  depths  of  the  mountain, 
— let  us  exclaim  with  David : — “ The  works 
of  the  Lord  are  great:  sought  out  of  them 
that  have  pleasure  therein.”  “ O Lord,  our 
governor,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all 
the  earth.” 


THE  LAW  OF  SUBORDINATION. 

HOUSEHOLDS. 


There  are  some  propositions  which  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  establish,  partly  from 
the  profusion  of  affirmative  evidence,  and 
partly  from  the  violence  done  to  reason  by 
the  very  idea  of  a negative.  The  postulate, 
for  example,  that  the  earth  and  its  inhabi- 
tants are  greatly  benefited  by  the  light  of 
the  sun,  does  not  require  elaborate  argument. 
It  resolves  itself  into  an  axiom.  The  proof 
of  its  truth  lies  in  the  terms  of  the  propo- 
sition. It  is  so  evident  that  no  process  of 
reasoning  can  make  it  plainer. 

The  position  that  the  regular  succession 
of  the  seasons  is  the  medium  of  innumer- 
able advantages  to  the  world,  is  equally 
obvious.  Universal  experience  affirms  at 
once  that  it  is  so.  Many  illustrations  of 
these  advantages  might  be  given,  but  argu- 
ment is  not  needed.  It  is  superfluous  to 
defend  a position  so  irrefragably  sound,  and 
which  no  one  thinks  of  denying.  The  irre- 
sistible force  of  the  truth  in  this  case  will 
be  felt  by  supposing  the  succession  of  the 
seasons  to  cease.  Let  there  be  henceforth  no 
procession  of  spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter ; 
no  genial  dew,  or  July  warmth,  or  mellow 
harvest,  or  bracing  cold  of  winter ; and  agony, 
disaster,  and  universal  ruin  will  surely  follow. 

The  affirmation,  likewise,  that  intelligence, 
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or  rationality,  is  a blessing  of  the  greatest 
value  to  man,  will  be  at  once  admitted  as 
unquestionably  true.  It  is  clearly  indubit- 
able. But  for  this  very  reason  demonstration 
would  be  difficult.  And  the  citation  of  in- 
stances in  which  reason  has  been  employed 
as  the  adversary  of  good,  or  the  agent  of 
evil,  though  it  would  seem  to  remove  the 
axiomatic  character  of  the  proposition,  would 
scarcely  diminish  the  difficulty;  for  moral 
considerations  belong  to  another  province, 
and  are  related  to  a different  class  of  ques- 
tions; and,  moreover,  the  abuse  of  a good 
thing,  instead  of  necessitating  proof  of  its 
essential  excellence,  actually  furnishes  that 
proof,  if  it  be  admitted,  as  in  the  case  supposed, 
that  it  is  an  abuse.  Hence  an  elaborate  de- 
fence of  the  value  of  reason  to  the  human 
family  would  be  an  unnecessary  employment 
of  the  blessing  itself.  It  would  be  reason 
vindicating  itself  from  an  irrational  charge 
— a task,  superfluous  in  the  judgment  of  the 
wise,  and  without  advantage  to  the  foolish. 

Difficulties  of  a precisely  similar  charac- 
ter attend  the  effort  to  prove  that  obedience 
to  the  law  of  subordination  would  secure 
the  happiness  of  the  world.  Some  remarks, 
however,  on  this  most  interesting  subject, 
may  be  profitable  to  our  readers.  Those 
remarks,  though  condensed  as  much  as 
possible,  will  require  three  short  papers, 
relating  respectively  to  households,  nations, 
and  God’s  moral  government. 

In  the  inspired  letter  to  the  Colossians 
the  following  passage  occurs: — “Wives,  sub- 
mit yourselves  unto  your  own  husbands,  as 
it  is  fit  in  the  Lord.  Husbands,  love  your 
wives,  and  be  not  bitter  against  them.  Chil- 
dren, obey  your  parents  in  all  things,  for  this 
is  well  pleasing  unto  the  Lord.  Fathers, 
provoke  not  your  children  to  anger,  lest 
they  be  discouraged.  Servants,  obey  in  all 
things  your  masters  according  to  the  flesh; 
not  with  eye-service  as  men-pleasers ; but  in 
singleness  of  heart,  fearing  God : and  what- 
soever ye  do,  do  heartily,  as  to  the  Lord, 
and  not  unto  men;  knowing  that  of  the* 
Lord  ye  shall  receive  the  reward  of  the  in- 
heritance; for  ye  serve  the  Lord  Christ. 
But  he  that  doeth  wrong  shall  receive  for 
the  wrong  which  he  hath  done ; and  there  is 
no  respect  of  persons.” 

Now,  no  man  given  to  reflection  can  read 
this  paragraph,  or  the  cluster  of  parallel 
precepts  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
without  feeling  himself  arrested  by  the  beau- 
tiful law  of  subordination.  Pictures  of  order, 
peace,  prosperity,  arise  before  the  mind.  The 


domestic  felicity  of  which  philosophers  have 
reasoned  and  poets  sung,  is  vividly  portrayed 
on  the  imagination.  Attractive  sympathy 
with  the  quiet  endearments  of  home  is  felt. 
The  mind  of  the  man  of  business,  chafed 
by  contact  with  the  perplexities  and  “chances” 
of  trade,  reverts  to  the  calm  retreat  where 
order,  love,  and  purity — the  angelic  three ! — 
preside ; and  the  wish  arises  that  the  hour 
for  nestling  down  there  were  arrived.  Alas ! 
in  many  cases  the  domestic  hearth  exhibits 
no  such  fascinating  scene  as  this.  The  real 
and  the  ideal  are  widely  different  things. 
Instead  of  home  repose,  there  are  discord, 
broils,  and  clamour,  pride,  ill-will,  and  selfish- 
ness. Why?  Simply  because  the  Divine 
law  of  subordination  is  habitually  broken! 
This  accounts  for  all  the  unhallowed,  and 
therefore  unhappy  occurrences  which  charac- 
terize many  a family.  Discontented  wives, 
irascible  husbands,  rebellious  children,  un- 
reasonable masters,  unfaithful  servants,  are 
so  many  lurid  illustrations  of  the  misery 
consequent  upon  a disregard  of  God’s  bene- 
ficent law,  as  laid  down  in  these  words  of 
the  Apostle ; so  many  living  exponents  of  the 
guilt  incurred  by  those  who  transgress  the 
boundaries  of  domestic  duty;  and  so  many 
warnings  to  spectators  of  the  certain  wretch- 
edness that  lies  in  the  path  of  those  who 
venture  across  a Divine  inclosure. 

Pride  urges  certain  pleas,  and  ignorance 
urges  others,  against  compliance  with  these 
Scriptural  injunctions  ; but  we  really  do  not 
think  the  world  is  under  such  weighty  obli- 
gations to  pride  and  ignorance,  as  to  be  bound 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  either.  Neither  of 
them  has  done  much  good  to  the  human 
race  ; and  the  sooner  they  are  deposed  from 
their  usurped  supremacy  the  better.  But 
these  attempted  palliations  of  insubordination 
may  be  exhibited  by  one  or  two  examples. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  youth  who  is  of  ago 
sufficient  to  know  right  from  wrong,  and  who 
has  been  rebuked  by  parental  authority,  or 
kindly  remonstrated  with,  for  doing  the 
latter.  His  ready  excuse  is, — he  could  not 
help  it  ; he  felt  inclined  to  do  it ; he  only 
yielded  to  his  inclinations  : and,  besides,  he 
does,  not  see  great  harm  in  the  thing  after  all. 
Now,  if  the  evil  terminated  with  the  offender 
himself,  it  would  still  be  a matter  deeply  to 
be  deplored,  because  the  spirit  of  insubor- 
dination to  legitimate  authority  is  the  seed- 
principle  of  all  crime  ; and  he  who  begins 
by  rebelling  against  a father  in  the  com- 
parative seclusion  of  home  has  taken  the 
first  step  in  a downward  career,  which,  if  not 
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checked,  will  soon  precipitate  him  amidst  the 
penalties  of  civil  law,  and  blast  and  ruin  his 
character  for  life.  Public  criminals  have, 

I with  hardly  an  exception,  been  home  rebels. 
He  who  has  no  regard  to  the  wise  counsel  of 
a father  will  pay  but  little  respect  to  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  will  feel  but  little  reverence 
for  the  authority  of  God.  But  the  evil  does 
not  find  its  limits  in  the  experience  of  the 
individual  youth,  whom  we  are  supposing. 
Far  from  it.  His  offence  introduces  discord 
into  the  whole  family.  The  hearts  of  the 
parents  are  deeply  wounded  and  grieved. 
The  younger  children  feel  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  ; their  happiness  is  marred  ; and 
they  are  in  danger  of  imitating  the  example ; 
the  servants  are  agitated  ; and  the  concord  of 
the  family  is  broken  up.  And  with  respect 
to  the  excuse  of  inability  to  help  it,  we  would 
say  to  the  offender,  in  words  of  heart-felt 
kindness,  Dear  youth ! this  plea  is  the  language 
■of  a perverse  will,  not  that  of  a sound  judg- 
ment. The  knowledge  that  you  should  have 
avoided  the  offence  was,  in  fact,  the  standard 
and  measure  of  your  ability.  Obligation 
never  extends  beyond  ability.  The  one  is  the 
exact  test  of  the  other.  The  extent  of  our 
ability  is  always  the  limit  of  our  obligation. 
And  the  inclination  to  do  wrong,  to  which 
you  refer,  was  so  well  known  by  God  that 
he  graciously  placed  your  father  over  you, 
making  it  imperative  upon  him  to  check  that 
evil  inclination  in  you . It  is  his  duty  to  God 
to  train  you  up  in  the  way  you  should  go ; 
he  must  obey  that  law,  and  if  you  would  obey 
him,  the  inclination  would  be  overcome,  the 
evil  would  be  stopped,  you  would  get  into  the 
habit  of  obedience,  and  then  you  would  find 
that  ability  and  duty  are  precisely  the  same 
thing.  Then,  also,  there  would  be  harmony, 
peace,  and  happiness  in  the  family  of  which 
you  are  a member  ; every  thing  would  go 
smoothly,  like  the  properly  adjusted  wheels 
of  a piece  of  machinery ; your  father  obeying 
God,  and  you  obeying  your  father,  you  would 
both  be  safe  under  God’s  law  of  subordination ; 
and  you  yourself  would  find,  not  only  that 
obedience  is  easier  and  more  pleasurable 
j than  its  opposite,  but  soon,  with  well-trained 
I habits,  and  a properly  formed  character,  you 
would  be  trusted  to  go  out  into  the  world, 
a loyal  subject  of  the  Divine  government, 
without  exciting  the  anxiety  of  your  friends, 
or  causing  a parent’s  heart  to  tremble  for 
your  welfare. 

It  must  not  be  concealed, — alas ! it  is  too 
well  known  to  make  concealment  possible, — 
that  the  insubordination  of  children  is  some- 


times caused  by  the  discordant  example  of 
parents;  and  this  not  merely  among  the 
rudest,  and  uninstructed,  and  vicious  portions 
of  society;  but  too  frequently  among  the 
educated  and  comparatively  refined;  and 
occasionally,  we  regret  to  say,  even  among 
those  who  profess  themselves  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Parents  who  break  the  law 
of  mutual  love,  wives  who  refuse  that  sub- 
mission to  the  head  of  the  family  which  “ is 
fit  in  the  Lord,”  and  husbands  who,  instead 
of  bearing  with,  are  “ bitter  against  ” their 
wives,  exhibit  to  their  little  ones  a most 
deplorable  example,  which  their  depraved 
natures  are  prepared  to  imitate,  and  which 
inevitably  sow  seeds  of  discord,  sin,  and 
misery,  which  nothing  but  the  special  grace 
of  God  can  eradicate.  True  it  is,  that  with- 
out grace  no  human  being,  not  the  most 
gentle  and  amiable,  can  be  saved ; but  if  the 
thousandth  part  of  the  amount  of  sin  and 
woe  which  the  quarrels  of  parents  have  di- 
rectly let  loose  upon  the  surface  of  society 
were  known,  it  would  make  the  stoutest 
hearts  to  tremble  ! The  day  of  judgment 
can  alone  reveal  the  fearful  depth  and  width 
of  the  weltering  dead  sea  of  corruption  which 
has  sprung  from  this  source  alone ! Instead 
of  presuming  to-  take  our  place  on  the  judg- 
ment-seat, we  kneel  uncovered  by  its  side; 
but  we  must  express  the  conviction  that 
myriads  of  parents — parents , appointed  by 
God  to  bless,  and  train,  and  instrumentally 
save  the  souls  of  their  children — will  in  that 
day  be  found  chargeable  with  the  enormous 
guilt  of  leading  or  driving  them  to  perdition  i 
Tenderly  has  the  father  of  mercies  watched 
over  little  ones.  Mercifully  has  he  provided 
for  the  supply  of  their  wants  in  the  years  of 
utter  helplessness,  by  lodging  in  the  mother’s 
heart  that  most  powerful  of  all  guardians, — 
love  of  offspring.  And  graciously  has  Christ, 
our  compassionate  Lord,  taken  them  in  his 
arms,  and  uttered  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
words, — which  have  ever  since  rung  like  a 
shout  of  joy  across  the  world, — “of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven!”  Yet,  with  all  this, 
some  parents  are  so  criminally  reckless  of 
consequences,  that  in  the  presence  of  their 
children,  they  will  so  quarrel  about  some  de- 
spicable trifle,  as  to  sow  the  seeds  of  misery, 
rebellion,  and  pride  in  those  young  hearts, 
which  might  easily,  at  that  beautiful  period 
of  life,  have  been  won  to  love  and  gentle- 
ness, and  trained  for  J esus  and  heaven ! All 
these  calamities  might  have  been  avoided,  by 
making  the  law  of  Christ  the  rule  of  the 
household.  This  shame  and  sin  would  dis- 
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appear  if  husbands  and  wives  would  make 
the  blessed  New  Testament  the  standard  of 
domestic  words  and  deeds.  And  the  families 
of  England  would  speedily  become  nurseries 
for  its  Christian  churches,  and  for  the  heaven 
that  is  above  it,  if  the  benign  law  of  subordi- 
nation were  cordially  adopted  as  positively 
binding  and  obligatory. 

But,  turning  from  this  sad  paragraph, 
which  truth  and  love  compelled  us  to  write, 
how  beautiful  the  dwelling  of  the  righteous, 
where  Christianity  is  a cheerful,  living,  and 
constant  tenant ! Each  feels  it  his  and  her 
duty  to  minister  to  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  all  the  rest.  They  all  realize  the  fact 
that  they  are  under  law  to  their  Father  in 
heaven.  Each  man  is  in  his  appointed  sphere, 
like  the  planets  of  the  heavens,  and  there  is 
perfect  harmony.  Each  bears  with  the  rest 
as  God  bears  with  us  all,  and  there  is  pro- 
gress in  moral  purity  and  love.  Each  feels 
that  duty  is  synonymous  with  peace,  and  the 
perfect  law  of  liberty  is  hailed  as  a gift  from 
the  Lord.  They  all  kneel  together  at  the 
same  throne  of  grace,  and  the  “Amen!” 
which  responds  to  the  father’s  “giving  of 
thanks,”  is  the  utterance  of  grateful  hearts. 
And,  by-and-by,  when  the  training  time 
is  past,  they  shall  meet, — “ A family  in 
heaven ! ” 


AN  ARGUMENT. 


Archbishop  Tillotson,  in  his  admirable 
discourse  on  “ The  wisdom  of  being  religious,” 
proves,  that  there  having  been  so  many  false 
gods  is  more  an  argument  that  there  is  a 
true  God  than  that  there  is  none,  in  the  fol- 
lowing satisfactory  and  conclusive  manner. 
“ There  would  be  no  counterfeits  but  for  the 
sake  of  something  that  is  real.  For  though 
all  pretenders  seem  to  be  what  they  really 
are  not,  yet  they  pretend  to  be  something 
that  really  is.  For,  to  counterfeit  is  to  put 
on  the  likeness  and  appearance  of  some  real 
excellence.  There  would  be  no  brass  money 
if  there  were  not  good  and  lawful  money. 
Bristol-stones  would  not  pretend  to  be  dia- 
monds, if  there  never  had  been  any  dia- 
monds. Those  idols  in  Henry  the  Seventh’s 
time,  (as  Lord  Bacon  calls  them,)  Lambert 
Simnell  and  Perkin  Warbeck,  had  never 
been  set  up,  if  there  had  not  once  been  a real 
Plantagenet  and  Duke  of  York.  So  the  idols 
of  the  heathen,  though  they  be  set  up  in 
affront  to  the  true  God,  yet  they  rather  prove 
that  there  is  one  than  the  contrary.” 


DIYINE  EJACULATION. 


Great  God,  whose  sceptre  rules  the  earth, 

Distil  thy  fear  into  my  heart, 

That,  being  rapt  with  holy  mirth, 

I may  proclaim  how  good  thou  art : 

Open  my  lips,  that  I may  sing 
Full  praises  to  my  God,  my  King. 

Great  God,  thy  garden  is  defaced, 

The  weeds  thrive  there,  thy  flowers  decay ; 

O call  to  mind  thy  promise  past, 

Restore  thou  them,  cut  these  awray : 

Till  then  let  not  the  weeds  have  power 
To  starve  or  stint  the  poorest  flower. 

In  all  extremes,  Lord,  thou  art  still 
The  mount  whereto  my  hopes  do  flee ; 

O make  my  soul  detest  all  ill, 

Because  so  much  abhorr’d  by  thee: 

Lord,  let  thy  gracious  trials  show 
That  I am  just,  or  make  me  so. 

Shall  mountain,  desert,  beast,  and  tree, 

Yield  to  that  heavenly  voice  of  thine, 

And  shall  that  voice  not  startle  me, 

Nor  stir  this  stone — this  heart  of  mine  ? 

No,  Lord,  till  thou  new-bore  mine  ear, 

Thy  voice  is  lost,  I cannot  hear. 

F ountain  of  light  and  living  breath. 

Whose  mercies  never  fail  nor  fade, 

Fill  me  with  life  that  hath  no  death, 

Fill  me  with  light  that  hath  no  shade ; 

Appoint  the  remnant  of  my  days 
To  see  thy  power,  and  sing  thy  praise. 

Lord  God  of  gods,  before  whose  throne 
Stand  storms  and  fire,  O what  shall  we 
Return  to  heaven,  that  is  our  own, 

When  all  the  world  belongs  to  thee  ? 

We  have  no  offering  to  impart, 

But  praises,  and  a wounded  heart. 

0 Thou  that  sitt’st  in  heaven,  and  seest 
My  deeds  without,  my  thoughts  within, 

Be  thou  my  prince,  be  thou  my  priest — 

Command  my  soul,  and  cure  my  sin: 

How  bitter  my  afflictions  he 

1 care  not,  so  I rise  to  thee. 

What  I possess,  or  what  I crave, 

Brings  no  content,  great  God,  to  me, 

If  what  I would,  or  what  I have, 

Be  not  possest  and  blest  in  thee : 

What  I enjoy,  oh  make  it  mine 
In  making  me — that  have  it — thine. 

When  winter-fortunes  cloud  the  brows 

Of  summer  friends, — when  eyes  grow  strange, — 
When  plighted  faith  forgets  its  vows, — 

When  earth  and  all  things  in  it  change, — 

O Lord,  thy  mercies  fail  me  never — 

When  once  thou  lovest,  thou  lovest  for  ever. 

Great  God,  whose  kingdom  hath  no  end, 

Into  whose  secrets  none  can  dive, 

Whose  mercy  none  can  apprehend, 

Whose  justice  none  can  feel — and  live ; 

What  my  dull  heart  cannot  aspire 
To  know,  Lord,  teach  me  to  admire. 

John  Quarles. 
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SPABKLETS  AND  PEABLS. 

Paul  was  a man  as  strong  in  natural  and  acquired 
parts  as  any  living,  and  he  knew  how  to  word 
it  and  to  carry  it  in  as  lofty  strains  as  any  that 
breathed ; yet  who  more  plain  in  his  preaching  than 
Paul  ? It  hath  many  a time  made  my  heart  sad,  to 
think  how  those  men  will  answer  it,  in  the  day  of 
Christ,  that  affect  lofty  strains,  high  notions,  and 
cloudy  expressions  ; that  make  the  plain  things  of 
the  Gospel  dark  and  obscure.— Brooks. 

Christianity,  which  is  always  true  to  the  heart, 
knows  no  abstract  virtues,  but  virtues  resulting  from 
our  wants,  and  useful  to  all. — Chdteaubriand . 

Where  God  intends  utter  vengeance,  he  letsmen 
harden  themselves  to  a reprobate  senselessness,  and 
make  up  their  own  measure  without  contradiction, 
as  purposing  to  reckon  with  them  hut  once,  for  ever. 
—Bp.  Hall. 

The  performance  of  a kind  action  can  give  us 
pleasure  even  in  the  midst  of  misfortune. — Goethe. 

The  only  men  who  are  really  privileged  are  those 
who  are  enabled  to  do  most  good  for  others. — Fenelon. 

The  end  of  a thing  is  better  than  the  beginning. 
The  safest  way  is  to  reserve  our  joy  till  we  have  good 
proof  of  the  worthiness  and  fitness  of  the  object. — 
Bp.  Hall. 

It  is  great  folly,  it  is  double  iniquity,  for  a 
Christian  to  he  troubled  for  the  want  of  those  things 
that  God  ordinarily  bestows  upon  the  worst  of  men. 
O,  the  mercies  that  a Christian  hath  in  hand!  O, 
the  mercies  that  a Christian  hath  in  promises  ! O, 
the  mercies  that  a Christian  hath  in  hope  ! are  so 
many,  so  precious,  and  so  glorious,  that  they  should 
bear  up  his  head  and  heart  from  fainting  and  sink- 
ing under  all  outward  wants. — Brooks. 

God  will  let  us  find  that  grace  is  by  gift,  and  not 
by  inheritance. — Bp.  Hall. 

Souls  may  be  rich  in  grace,  and  yet  not  know  it, 
and  yet  not  perceive  it.  The  child  is  heir  to  a crown, 
to  a great  estate,  but  knows  it  not.  Moses’s  face 
did  shine,  and  others  saw  it ; but  he  perceived  it 
not : so  many  a precious  soul  is  rich  in  grace,  and 
others  see  it,  and  know  it,  and  bless  God  for  it ; and 
yet  the  poor  soul  perceives  it  not. — Brooks. 

When  men  are  carried  with  outward  shows,  it  is 
a sign  God  means  them  as  a delusion. — Bp.  Hall. 

It  is  in  adversity  that  the  true  strength  of  woman 
is  developed.  Like  the  willow  growing  on  the 
river-bank,  and  hanging  its  weeping  branches  over 
its  flowing  waves,  the  heart  of  woman  seems  to  gain 
her  strength  amid  grief  and  tears.  Adversity,  which 
stuns  and  prostrates  man,  nerves  her,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  fresh  strength.  Forgetting  herself,  that 
she  may  think  only  of  others,  she  is  able  not  only  to 
bear  her  own  sorrows,  but  to  alleviate  those  of  others. 
The  greater  her  grief,  the  more  her  soul  seems  to 
reveal  itself,  and  her  countenance  assumes  a new 
beauty  while  bathed  in  tears. — Sainte  Foi 


It  is  your  principle,  that  your  hearts  are  to  he 
ready  for  every  work  that  God  shall  impose  upon 
you.  You  are  not  to  choose  your  employment, 
neither  are  you  to  refuse  any  employment  that  God 
shall  put  upon  you.  You  are  always  to  have  an  open 
ear,  a ready  hand,  an  obedient  heart,  and  a willing, 
cheerful  soul,  to  fall  in  with  what  work  or  service 
soever  it  is  that  God  shall  put  upon  you.  This  is 
your  principle. — Brooks.  ^ 


That  is  not  ever  best  and  fullest  which  God 
chuseth ; but  that  which  God  chuseth  is  ever  the 
fittest. — Bp.  Hall. 

A great  man  is,  in  fact,  the  instrument  of  Divine 
Providence.  Hence  all  great  men  have  been,  more 
or  less,  fatalists.  The  error  is  in  the  form,  not  in 
the  substance  of  the  thought.  They  are  conscious 
of  immense  power,  and,  not  being  able  to  attribute 
its  possession  to  any  merit  of  their  own,  they  attri- 
bute it  to  a superior  power,  whose  instruments  they 
are,  and  which  makes  use  of  them  for  its  own  ends. 
— F.  Cousin. 

God  doth  not  use  to  put  off  his  old  servants  ; their 
age  endears  them  to  him : if  we  be  not  unfaithful  to 
him,  he  cannot  be  unconstant  to  us. — Bp.  Hall. 

The  moral  idea  of  ancient  times  was  the  love  of 
the  fatherland  : all  the  wonderful  deeds  of  the 
ancient  republics  rested  on  this  strong  but  narrow 
basis  ; that  of  modern  times  on  the  love  of  the 
human  race.  Universal  benevolence,  which  is  the 
spiritofthe  Gospel,  embraces  the  whole  of  humanity. 
— - Aime  Martin. 

There  are  two  processes  of  civilization  which  go 
on,  sometimes  in  conjunction,  sometimes  separately : 
one  is  moral  civilization, — that  is,  beliefs,  laws,  and 
the  customs  and  virtues  of  a people  : the  other  is 
material  civilization, — that  is  to  say,  the  more  or 
less  progressive  development  of  the  purely  manual  or 
industrial  trades  and  arts.  When,  by  the  term  civil- 
ization, we'compound  these  two  processes,  we  render 
our  meaning  obscure. — Lamartine. 

God  will  not  let  his  people  run  away  with  the 
arrears  of  their  sins,  but,  when  they  least  think  of 
it,  calls  them  to  an  account.  God  may  he  angry 
enough  with  us  while  we  outwardly  prosper. — 
Bp.  Hall. 

It  is  one  thing  for  a man  to  have  an  interest  in 
Christ,  and  another  thing  to  have  his  interest  cleared 
up  to  him.  I do  speak  it  with  grief  of  heart,  that 
even  among  such  Christians  that  I hope  to  meet  in 
heaven,  there  is  scarce  one  in  forty,  nay,  one  of  a 
hundred  that  is  groundedly  able  to  make  out  his 
interest  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  Most  Christians  live 
between  fear  and  hope,— between  doubting  and 
believing.  One  day  they  hope  that  all  is  well,  and 
that  all  shall  be  well  for  ever ; the  next  day  they 
are  ready  to  say,  that  they  shall  one  day  perish  by 
the  hand  of  such  a corruption,  or  else  by  the  hand 
of  such  or  such  a temptation.  And  thus  they  are 
up  and  down,  saved  and  lost,  many  times  a day.— 
Brooks. 

Death  is  only  the  instrument  of  life.  All  its 
power  consists  in  changing  particles  of  matter, 
which  it  cannot  annihilate,  and  which  immediately 
resume  their  life.  Hence  death  has  power  only  on 
the  outward  form.  The  essence  of  all  escapes  it. 
This  fact  should  give  our  souls  something  more 
than  hope. — Aime  Martin. 

Prayer  is  the  uplifting  of  the  heart  towards  the 
Supreme  and  Absolute : it  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  general  destination  of  man ; for,  whether 
it  raises  and  sustains  him,  or  excites  and  exalts 
him,  it  must  strengthen  him,  making  him  happier 
and  better.  Prayer,  without  being  in  itself  exactly  a 
virtue,  is  the  foundation  of  every  virtue.  When  we  can 
pray  well,  then  are  we  ready  to  live  well.—Bamiron. 
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THE  ADDRESS. 

DEUTERONOMY  IY. 


A YEAR  before  the  time  came  for  the 
actual  invasion  of  Canaan,  Moses  had  been 
■informed  that  he  was  not  to  be  permitted  to 
remain  at  the  nation’s  head,  when  they  should 
take  possession  of  that  country.  Among  the 
reasons  for  his  being  apprized  of  that  fact  so 
long  beforehand,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
this  was  one that  he  might  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  deliberately  and  fully  before 
his  death,  such  arrangements  for  the  people 
us  remained  unmade,  and  such  communi- 
cations and  representations  to  them  as  would 
be  for  their  advantage  after  his  departure, 
and  would  impress  their  minds  all  the  more 
profoundly,  on  account  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  would  remember  them  to 
have  been  delivered.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be 
understood,  that  he  partly  employed  him- 
self during  this  interval  in  preparing  what 
was  to  be  his  last  legacy  of  instruction  and 
counsel ; and  that  the  result  of  these  cares  of 
his,  has  been  transmitted  to  us  in  his  book, 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Deuteronomy. 

This  book  seems  to  divide  itself  into  three 
parts.  The  first  of  these,  comprised  in  the 
four  first  chapters,  is  mainly  of  a hortatory 
character;  as  is  also,  for  the  most  part,  the 
third,  contained  in  the  last  six  chapters  of 
the  book.  The  second  part,  which  occupies 
the  middle  portion  of  the  book,  and  is  by 
much  the  largest  of  the  three,  contains  a 
| promulgation  and  revision  of  various  laws 
which  had  from  time  to  time  been  delivered 
to  the  generation  that  came  out  of  Egypt 
That  generation  had  by  this  time  nearly  be- 
come extinct;  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
deemed,  advisable  that  the  new  and  better 
generation,  which  had  been  born  or  brought 
up  under  the  institutions  established  at  Sinai 
and  had  been  subjected  to  the  wholesome 
training  of  the  wilderness,  should  hear,  as 
their  fathers  had  done,  from  his  own  lips  the 
principles  of  the  law;  and  that  he  should 
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personally  impress  upon  them  their  obliga- 
tions of  duty  and  obedience. 

In  the  four  first  chapters,  we  see  Moses 
addressing  the  people,  with  a brief  reference 
to  some  events  in  the  history  immediately 
succeeding  the  Exodus,  and  to  others  of 
recent  occurrence ; and  then  grounding  upon 
them  the  exhortation  to  obedience,  which  is 
embraced  in  the  chapter  immediately  before 
us.  To  understand  this  chapter  thoroughly, 
we  must  endeavour  to  comprehend  the  scope 
of  the  entire  introductory  discourse,  of  which  it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  close.  In  this  Moses 
appears  in  effect  to  say:— I have  never  sel- 
fishly arrogated  authority  over  you.  On  the 
contrary,  I have  been  willing  to  be  influenced 
y you,  and  to  commit  to  you  a discretion  of 
your  own,  whenever  I could  do  so  with  safety. 
Witness  my  proposal  to  you,  from  the  time  of 
your  first  organization,  to  make  an  election 
for  yourselves  of  subordinate  governors* and 
my  readiness  to  accede  to  your  request,  when, 
having  made  all  preparations  for  the  invasion 
of  the  southern  border,  I was  solicited  by  you 
to  send  first  a party  of  explorers  into  the 
country,  to  bring  you  back  a report  of  its 
condition.!  When,  however,  you  have  chosen 
to  use  this  discretion  too  far,  so  as  to  reject 
my  counsels,  and  be  guided  by  your  own 
remember  how  you  have  brought  on  your- 
selves the  Divine  displeasure,  and  in  what 
grievous  disasters  you  have  experienced  its 
effects.J  On  the  other  hand,  when  you  have 
been  willing  to  submit  your  judgment  to 
mine,  all  has  prospered  with  you.  The  recent 
period  of  your  obedience,  has  been  the  period 
of  your  successes.  When  you  demeaned  your- 
selves becomingly  towards  the  children  of 
Esau,  observing  throughout  a peaceable  de- 
meanour towards  them,  we  obtained  the 
passage  we  desired  to  the  eastward  of  their 
terntory.§  When  you  followed  my  directions 

^Compare  Deuteronomy  i.  3 with  Joshua  i.  1 11- 
iv.  19;  v.  10.  * ’ 

f Deuteronomy  i.  19—24.  + Ibid.  25— 46 

§ Ibid,  li,  1 — 8. 
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in  crossing  a border  river  into  tlie  neighbour- 
hood of  Palestine,  that  passage  was  success- 
fully effected;*  and  your  obedience  with 
respect  to  the  late  wars  with  the  Amorites 
and  Og,  has  been  attended  with  a like  happy 
result  ;+  so  that  through  the  unprovoked 
assault  we  have  sustained  on  their  part,  we 
have  made  the  acquisition  of  a valuable  ter- 
ritory, not  comprehended  within  our  originally 
assigned  limits. 

This  brings  us  to  the  present  chapter,  the 
purport  of  which  may  now  be  more  par- 
ticularly explained  and  illustrated. 

Chap,  iv.,  ver.  1,  2.  Moses  now  calls  upon 
them  to  let  their  experience  in  the  past  con- 
vey to  them  profitable  instruction  for  the 
future.  As  they  saw  that  disregard  of  his 
warnings  had  been  fruitful  of  disasters  to 
them;  as  they  saw  that  they  had  had  the 
best  reasons  to  trust  him,  let  them  be  per- 
suaded that  it  is  their  wisdom,  to  trust  him 
still.  Let  them  trust  him  when  he  should 
be  taken  from  them,  so  as  carefully  to  make 
the  Law,  which  he  would  leave  with,  them, 
their  guide ; — to  make  it  their  guide  in  its 
purity  and  wholeness,  free  from  any  retrench- 
’ ment  or  addition  of  their  own. 

The  Jews  have  always  valued  themselves 
highly  upon  their  obedience  to  this  injunction : 
that  is,  upon  their  literal  observance  of  the 
! law.  But  this  eventually  grew  into  a mere 
superstition,  as  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
from  whom  they  incurred  the  reproach  of 
having  lost  sight  of  the  living  spirit  of  the 
law,  in  their  care  for  the  dead  letter  of  it. 
The  strictness  with  which  Moses  here  pro- 
hibits any  addition  to,  or  substraction  from, 
the  law  which  the  Lord  had  given  through 
him,  was  proper  and  necessary  in  a law  of 
divine  origin,  but  improper  in  merely  human 
legislation.  It  has,  however,  been  insisted 
upon  by  human  legislators.  Demosthenes,  in 
one  of  his  orations,  describes  the  Locrians  as 
so  strongly  attached  to  their  laws,  that  it  was 
not  allowed  for  any  innovation  to  be  proposed 
without  this  ceremony : the  person  who  was 
hardy  enough  to  propose  any  new  ordinance, 
had  to  present  himself  before  the  assembled 
people,  with  a rope  around  his  neck.  If  his 
proposal  were  accepted,  he  was  freed  from 
this  perilous  collar;  if  it  were  •rejected,,  he 
was  strangled  with  it.. 

yer.  3 — 23.  They  are,  above  all,  to  re- 
member that  the  law  thus  impressed  upon 
their  attention  to  all  generations,  chiefly  en- 
forces upon  them  its  commands  to  reserve  their 

* Deuteronomy  ii.  13,  18,  19. 
f Ibid.  ii.  26 ; iii.  17. 


worship  for  Jehovah  alone,  and  to  worship  him 
without  the  use  of  any  ensnaring  visible  sym- 
bol. And  he  enforces  this  by  reminding  them, 
that  on  the  day  when  the  law  was  delivered 
from  Mount  Sinai,  they  heard  a Voice  indeed, 
but  beheld  no  visible  form  which  they  could 
possibly  imitate  as  a representation  of  their 
God.  Thus  zealously  did  the  lawgiver  en- 
deavour to  guard  the  people  entrusted  to  his 
charge,  from  the  greatest  danger  of  their  time 
— the  first  step  to  idolatry — the  worship 
even  of  the  true  God  by  material  representa- 
tions. The  most  ensnaring  idolatry  of  the 
age,  was  the  worship  of  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  planet's,  either  directly,  or  under 
various  human  and  other  symbols.  Against 
this,  therefore,  Moses  especially  guards  them, 
in  verse  19,  by  reminding  them  that  these 
are  but  the  Lord’s  creatures,  and  it  is  by  his 
ordinance  that  they  impart  their  light,  and 
heat,  and  salutary  influences  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

yer.  25 — 40,  Moses,  then,  proceeds  to  as- 
sure them,  that  the  Lord,  who  had  given  the 
law  to  them,  would  not  fail  to  uphold  its  obli- 
gations, by  bountifully  rewarding  the  obedient, 
and  grievously  punishing  the  transgressor. 

Here,  properly,  the  argument  of  the  first 
discourse  closes. 

yer.  40 44.  It  is  now  stated  that  a ter- 

ritory east  of  the  river  J ordan  having  been 
acquired,  Moses  appointed  three  towns  for 
cities  of  refuge  to  those  who  had  committed 
undesigned  homicide,  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
next  of  kin  to  the  slain,  called  “the  avenger 
of  blood,”  because  on  him  inveterate  custom 
devolved  the  duty  of  exacting  blood  for  blood 
with  his  own  hand.  The  cities  were  at  con- 
venient distances  from  each  other.  It  was 
the  benevolent  object  of  the  law  that  the 
fugitive  should  have  every  facility  for 
escaping  the  hot  pursuit  of  the  avenger; 
and  hence  the  necessity  of  appointing  these 
three  places  of  sanctuary  in  this  eastern  terri- 
tory, for  the  probabilities  of  his  escape  would 
be  greatly  diminished  had  there  been  no 
places  of  refuge  but  on  the  other  side  of  the 

river for  not  only  would  the  exhausting 

flight  have  been  longer  and  more  perilous, 
but  the  intervention  of  the  river  would,  in 
most  cases,  have  been  fatal,  as  the  pursuer 
could  not  fail  to  know  that  the  fugitive  must 
needs  pass  at  one  of  the  fords  of  the  Jordan, 
Of  the  three  cities  thus  distinguished,  the 
southernmost  was  “Bezer  in  the  wilderness, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Beuben.  Nothing 
is  distinctly  known  of  it ; but  it  seems  to 
have  lain  in  the  plain  of  Moab,  somewhere 
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not  fafr  east  of  tlie  part  where  the  Jordan 
entex..  j)eac[  gea  The  northern-most  was 
Golan  in  Bas^  the  half-tribe 

of  Manaaseh.  This  was  a conaideral)le 

place,  and  eventually  gave  its  nainv  the 
district  of  Bashan,  in  which  it  was  situated. 
This,  in  our  Lord’s  time,  and  after,  was  called 
Gaulonitis.  It  was  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Gaulonitis.  The  former  wa3  the 
eastern  portion,  and  contained  the  city ; the 
latter  lay  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias,  and  had  Gamala  for  its  capital. 
The  district  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  in 
the  scarcely  altered  form  of  Jaulan.  The  mid- 
dlemost of  the  three  cities,  Eamoth  in  Gilead, 
is  better  known  historically  than  either  of  the 
others.  In  Scripture  it  is  mainly  memorable 
as  the  scene  of  the  contest  between  the 
Syrians  and  king  Ahab,  in  which  the 
latter  lost  his  life,  and  his  ally,  king  Je- 
hoshaphat,  narrowly  escaped.  (1  Kings  xxii.) 
The  army,  that  afterwards  held  the  field  at 
thi3  place  against  the  Syrians,  proclaimed 
Jehu,  one  of  their  generals,  king,  (2  Kings 
ix.  1 — 6.)  It  was  the  metropolis  of  Gilead — 
standing  among  the  mountains  of  that  name, 
not  far  from  the  river  Jabbok.  This  region 
once  teemed  with  inhabitants,  and  in  it  we 
everywhere  meet  with  the  remains  of  ancient 
towns,  many  of  which  retain  their  old  names. 
But  it  is  now  deserted  of  fixed  inhabitants, 
and  only  the  rapacious  Bedouins  remain  in 
the  land,  rendering  travelling  through  it  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous. 

Not  many  years  ago  there  was  one  town 
which  still  possessed  inhabitants;  but  this 
has  since  been  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants 
plundered.  It  bore  the  name  of  es-Salt,  and 
stood  upon  the  northern  declivity  of  Jebel 
(Mount)  J elad — a name  in  which  we  recog- 
nize that  of  Mount  Gilead.  This  town  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  Eamoth  Gilead  of 
Scripture ; and  this  may  give  some  interest  to 
the  statement,  that  it  was  situated  upon  a 
hill  running  into  a wild  and  romantic  valley, 
and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  steep  moun- 
tains. The  houses  are  small  and  flat-roofed, 
with  a.  door,  but  rarely  a window ; and  the 
ceiling  resting  upon  an  arch.  They  rise  in 
terraces,  one  above  another,  upon  the  slopes  of 
the  hill,  the  crest  of  which  is  occupied  by  a 
castle,  with  square  flanking  projections,  walls 
thirty  feet  high,  abutments  of  support  in  the  ! 
ditch,  and  an  extensive  line  of  defence,  finish-  j 
ing  with  a high  terrace  around  the  court,  j 
These  constructions  show  the  former  import-  ; 
ance  of  the  place  as  a fortified  site,  and  which, 
to  a recent  date,  rendered  the  place  a “ city  of  : 


! refuge  ” from  the  assaults  of  the  Bedouins ; and 
j if  this  wa3,  indeed,  Eamoth  Gilead,  there  can 
' be  no  doubt  that  a strong  fortress  occupied  the 
site  of  the  present  castle  at  the  time  of  the 

[ ^^,-7  tefbre 611  ^ Israe^  anc4  probably, 

Yer.  44 — 47.  It  wohld  have  been  ucvw_ 
that  the  division  of  chapters  had  been  so 
: made  as  to  place  these  verses  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifth  chapter;  for  they 
form  an  introduction  to  the  second  division 
of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy, — which  contains 
a recapitulation  of  laws  and  ordinances, 
commencing  with  that  chapter, — rather  than 
a close  to  the  introductory  address  contained 
in  the  previous  chapters. 

THE  LOED’S  PEAYEE. 

Petition  1. — “Our  Father  who  art  in 
heaven. , haUauied  he  thy  name .” 

The  incomprehensible  God  hath  given  out 
such  manifestations  of  himself  as  whereby 
we  may  know  him  from  all  pretended  deities, 
and  according  to  which  we  may  conceive  and 
speak  of  him.  All  this  is  imported  by  God’s 
na/rne  here,  which  the  Apostle  (Eomans  L 19) 
calls  “ that  which  is  knowable  of  God.” 

The  name  of  God  is  peculiarly  holy. 
“ Name,”  that  is,  both  God  himself  and  all 
those  manifestations  of  himself  whereby  he 
hath  made  himself  known,  whether  his  at- 
tributes, word  or  works.  “ Holy,”  that  is, 
pure,  right,  singularly  excellent.  “Pecu- 
liarly,” that  is,  essentially,  so  God  himself; 
and  eminently  so  all  that  whereby  he  hath 
manifested  himself  This  observation  is  thus 
grounded:  viz.,  to  sanctify  his  name,  is  not 
fas  the  word  may  seem  to  import)  to  make 
it  holy;  but  to  conceive,  acknowledge  and 
profess  it  to  be  what  indeed  it  is,  that  is, 
peculiarly  holy:  so  that  the  holiness  of  God’s 
name  is  the  ground  of  our  sanctifying  it : be- 
cause it  is  holy,  we  must  so  acknowledge  it. 
Though  God  can  sanctify  his  name,  (that  is, 
manifest  it  to  be  holy  and  glorious,)  yet  he 
will  have  us  to  testify  our  desire  by  praying 
that  he  will  sanctify  it.  For  this,  as  hath 
been  explained,  is  one  sense  of  the  petition: 
viz.,  that  God  will  sanctify  his  own  name, 
vindicate  his  honour,  and  let  out  upon  the 
world  resplendent  beams  of  his  own  glory. 

The  sanctification  of  God’s  name,  that  is, 
the  declaring,  acknowledging,  and  celebrating 
of  his  holiness,  ought  to  be  the  principal  de- 
sire and  endeavour  of  every  one  that  calls 
God,  Father.  Therefore  is  this  petition  the 
first  in  order. 
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We  cannot  sanctify  the  name  of  God  as 
vre  ought  without  enablement  from  God. 
Therefore  we  are  taught  to  pray  this  petition, 
because  our  ability  for  it  must  come  from 
God. 

xetition  2. — “ Thy  kingdom  come? 

God  hath  a kingdom,  durable  through  all 
ages,  and  diffusive  through  the  world.  For, 
all  God’s  people  in  all  ages  and  places  are 
taught  to  pray,  “ Thy  kingdom  come.” 

God’s  kingdom  in  the  world  is  superior  to, 
and  yet  consistent  with  the  kingdoms  of 
men.  “ Superior,”  else  in  vain  were  it  to 
pray  that  it  might  come,  if  God  could  not 
bring  it  in  notwithstanding  men’s  opposition. 
“Consistent,”  for  he  that  taught  us  to 
pray  thus,  yet  bids  us  ‘ give  unto  Ciesar  the 
things  that*  are  Caesar’s,”  and  “ be  subject  to 
every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord’s  sake.” 

The  bringing  of  God’s  kingdom  into  any 
place,  or  upon  any  soul,  must  be  God’s  work. 
Therefore  we  are  taught  to  pray  to  him  for 
it,  because  without  him  our  endeavours  are 
vain. 

Though  God’s  general  kingdom  be  in  all 
places,  and  at  all  times ; yet  it  is  not  always 
alike  manifested : in  this  sense  we  are  taught 
to  pray  that  “ his  kingdom  may  come viz., 
that  he  will  make  it  manifest,  that  to  him 
belong  dominion  and  power  and  glory,  &c. 

God  hath,  besides  his  universal,  a more 
special  kingdom,  which  comes  not  to  all 
places,  but  whither  and  when  himself  pleaseth. 
The  coming  of  this  kingdom  is  most  pro- 
perly meant  here,  because  this  kingdom  may 
come  to  a people  (Matthew  xii.  28),  and  be 
taken  from  them,  Matthew  xxi.  43. 

The  coming  of  God’s  kingdom  is  both  a 
singular  means  to  glorify  God,  and  of  special 
advantage  to  those  amongst  whom  it  comes. 
The  former,  flows  from  the  connection  of 
this  with  the  former  petition.  The  latter 
hence,  that  Jesus  Christ  teacheth  us  to  ask 
nothing  but  what  is  for  our  good. 

When  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come,  yet 
we  are  to  pray  that  it  may  come.  This  is 
not  a petition  for  heathens  only,  but  for 
Christians,  disciples,  believers  of  all  ranks. 
And  it  is  necessary,  both  to  beg  the  con- 
tinuance of  it,  the  enlargement  and  fuller 
manifestation  of  it,  and  the  consummation  of 
it  in  glory ; till  then,  this  petition  will  not 
be  out  of  date. 

Petition  3. — “ Thy  will  be  done  on  earth, 
as  it  is  in  heaven .” 

God’s  will  is  the  law  whereby  his  king- 


dom is  governed;  and  then  is  his  kingdom 
said  to  come,  when  his  will  is  ii±lns 

is  fairly  imported  in  the  -.--mection  of  these 

shrill  alone  is  absolutely  good,  and 
just,  and  righteous.  For  upon  this  founda- 
tion stands  the  petition ; not  only  upon  the 
mere  sovereignty  of  God,  whereby  he  can  do 
what  he  pleaseth,  but  upon  the  rectitude  of 
his  wall,  whereby  he  can  or  will  do  nothing 
but  what  is  just. 

Man  ought  to  lay  aside  and  utterly  deny 
his  own  will  as  to  any  competition  with 
God’s  will;  yea,  to  bring  his  will  to  a ready 
compliance  with  God’s  when  he  understands 
it,  as  Acts  xxi.  14.  Else  we  cannot  pray 
this  petition,  without  notorious  hypocrisy. 

In  prayer,  all  our  petitions  are  to  have 
this,  at  least  implicit,  reservation,  “ If  the 
Lord  will,”  or  According  to  thy  good  plea- 
sure; or,  “Not  as  I will,  but  as  thou  wilt.” 
For  this  petition  confines  all  the  rest  of  our 
petitions  within  the  bounds  of  God’s  good 
pleasure.  In  saying  “Thy  vail  be  done,” 
we  in  effect  say,  Lord,  in  all  I ask,  I sub- 
mit to  thy  will,  whether  to  give  or  with- 
hold it. 

Without  the  grace  of  God  enabling,  we 
can  neither  obey  his  preceptive  will,  nor  sub- 
mit to  his  decretive  will  as  we  ought:  for 
therefore  are  we  taught  to  pray  thus,  that 
God  may  enable  us  to  do  the  one,  and  cheer- 
fully submit  to  the  other.  Every  one  that 
calls  God  Father,  should  not  only  be  contented 
that  God’s  vail  be  done,  but  desire  and  pray 
that  it  may  be  done  by  and  upon  himself  and 
others.  This  is  the  scope  of  the  petition. 
Yet  we  must  distinguish:  It  is  God’s  will 
his  children  should  be  afflicted,  yet  we  are 
not  to  pray  for  affliction,  but  that,  if  his 
will  be  to  afflict  us,  we  may  patiently  sub- 
mit, &c. 

In  heaven  the  will  of  God  is  done  with 
much  accurateness  and  readiness,  that  is,  by 
Christ,  angels,  and  glorified  saints.  There- 
fore we  are  taught  to  pray  that  it  may  be  so 
done  on  earth.  How  should  this  considera- 
tion make  us  sigh  out  our  desire  to  be  dis- 
solved ? 

Perfection  in  obedience  should  be  our 
desire,  aim,  and  endeavour,  though  in  this  life 
it  cannot  be  our  attainment.  We  are  taught 
to  pra)r,  that  our  obedience  may  be  like  the 
angels’,  though  some  will  have  it  understood 
as  to  the  quality  of  it,  not  equality;  yet  I 
see  no  absurdity  to  say,  that  we  may  desire 
and  wish  and  pray  that  we  might  arrive,  if 
possible,  at  their  perfection;  for  I con- 
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ceive  much  of  evangelical  perfection  lies  in 
hearty,  enlarged  desires  and  prayers  after 
perfection. 

While  our  conversation  is  on  earth,  we 
never  arrive  at  that  perfection  but  that 
we  still  need  to  pray  for  ability  to  do  and 
submit  to  God’s  will.  For  this  pattern  is 
for  the  highest  scholars  in  Christ’s  school. 

Petition  4. — “ Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bread!' 

In  prayer  we  have  liberty,  next  to  the 
concernments  of  God’s  name  and  glory,  to 
commend  our  own  both  outward  and  spiri- 
tual concernments  to  God.  Next,  that  is, 
not  so  much  in  the  order  of  our  petitions, 
for  we  may  begin  with  our  own,  as  in  the 
ardour  of  our  affections.  These  form  the 
matter  of  the  last-  three  petitions,  which 
respect  ourselves. 

Whatever  we  ask  for  ourselves,  must  be 
with  reference,  and  in  subserviency  to  the 
sanctifying  of  God’s  name,  promoting  of  his 
kingdom  and  doing  his  will.  For  the  three 
former  petitions  being  absolute,  do  confine 
the  following  petitions  within  their  bounds. 

God  will  have  us  beg  our  daily  bread,  and 
beg  it  at  his  door.  This  is  the  sum  of  the 
petition. 

Even  those  that  have  the  greatest  propor- 
tion of  worldly  blessings,  still  have  need  to 
beg  their  bread  at  the  hands  of  God.  This 
petition  is  for  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor 
Christians,  and  there  is  reason  sufficient. 
For  they  cannot  enjoy  what  they  have  with- 
out his  blessing  (Ecclesiastes  vi.  3).  Neither 
will  it  be  bread  to  them  (Haggai  i.  6 ; Deu- 
teronomy viii.  3).  Nor  can  they  longer  enjoy 
it  than  it  pleaseth  God:  he  can  strip  them 
in  a moment.  Nor  have  they  a lawful  title 
to  it,  till  then,  before  God.  Nor  the  sancti- 
fied use  of  it.  1 Timothy  iv.  5. 

Necessaries  only  are  to  be  asked  of  God ; 
for  under  bread  all,  and  only  necessaries  are 
comprehended. 

We  are  not  to  desire  or  beg  anything  of 
God,  but  what  we  may  lawfully  call  our 
bread:  that  is,  that  which  becomes  ours  by 
honest  labour,  or  other  lawful  means,  and 
what  God  hath  appointed  for  us. 

Even  that  which  becomes  ours  by  our 
own  industry,  or  by  any  other  lawful  way  of 
getting,  we  are  still  to  acknowledge  the  free 
gift  of  God,  for  we  are  taught  to  say,  “ Give 
us,”  &c. 

The  care  we  take,  or  the  provision  we  lay 
in  for  the  future,  must  be  consistent  with  a 
continual  dependence  upon  the  Providence 


of  God.  For  we  must  every  day  say,  “Give  us 
this  day,”  &c.,  which  doth  allow  moderate  care 
for  the  future,  but  forbids  trusting  in  either. 

Prayer  is  a singular  means  to  procure  a 
supply  of  all  necessaries  for  this  life.  Else 
our  Saviour  would  not  have  taught  us  this 
petition. 

Petition  5. — “And  forgive  us  our  trespasses , 
as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us  A 

Though  temporal  things  may  be  asked, 
yet  we  are  not  to  dwell  upon  them,  but  to 
arise  from  them  to  spiritual  things.  Therefore 
hath  our  Saviour  couche4  the  infinite  neces- 
sities of  this  life  in  one  single  petition.  * 

Pardon  of  sin  is  a mercy  attainable,  and 
one  of  the  first  and  choicest  we  should  ask 
of  God. 

Confession  of  sin  is  a requisite  condition 
in  order  to  pardon,  for  therefore  are  we 
taught  to  pray  thus,  that  in  so  praying  we 
may  acknowledge,  and  pass  sentence  upon 
ourselves. 

Man  by  sin  becomes  a debtor  to  God,  and 
stands  bound  to  satisfy  his  justice.  For  in 
Matthew,  sins  are  called  debts,  and  the  word 
forgive,  imports  releasement,  cancelling  a 
debt,  dismissing  a prisoner. 

Satisfaction  for  sin  is  an  impossibility  as 
to  a man’s  self.  For,  could  satisfaction  be 
made  by  any,  this  petition  as  to  such  would 
be  unnecessary,  whereas  it  is  to  be  put  up 
by  all.  Galatians  iii.  21,  22. 

Christ’s  satisfaction  is  no  contradiction  to 
a free  pardon  of  sin,  but  the  foundation  of 
it ; no  contradiction,  for  even  he  that  made 
the  satisfaction  hath  yet  taught  us  to  pray, 
“ Forgive  us,”  &c.  The  foundation  of  it ; for 
though  it  be  not  mentioned  in  the  petition,  it 
is  necessarily  implied. — 1st.  In  that  we  pray 
for  pardon  in  subordination  to  God’s  glory ; but 
it  cannot  consist  with  the  glory  of  his  truth 
(Genesis  ii.  17)  to  pardon  without  compen- 
sation.— 2nd.  We  pray  for  pardon  in  a way 
agreeable  to  God’s  will ; but  this  is  by  faith 
on  Christ’s  satisfaction.  (Hebrews  x.  10.) 
The  remission  which  is  here  begged  includes 
reconciliation,  justification,  and  adoption, 
which  divines  call  the  relative  change,  ac- 
cording to  that  general  rule  laid  down  in  our 
entrance  upon  the  petitions.  Now  it  is  cer- 
tain all  these  are  procured  by  the  death  and 
satisfaction  of  Christ.  Romans  v.  10;  Philip- 
pians  iii.  9 ; Galatians  iv.  4,  5. 

All  Christians  even  of  the  highest  attain- 
ments have  need  to  pray  day  by  day  for  the 
pardon  of  sin ; for  this  petition,  as  the  whole, 
is  of  general  concernment. 
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Men,  while  upon  earth,  will  have  need  to 
forgive  and  be  forgiven  mutual  trespasses  and 
offences.  So  much  is  imported  in  that,  “ As 
we  forgive,”  &c. 

It  is  God’s  good  pleasure  that  they  who 
expect  mercy  from  him,  should  show  mercy 
to  others.  A merciful,  reconcileable  frame  is 
singularly  pleasing  to  God,  and  may  be  an 
encouragement  to  beg  and  hope  for  pardon 
at  the  hands  of  God.  These  two  are  plain 
from  the  words. 

Petition  6. — “ And  lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion, but  deliver  us  from  evil.” 


especially  meant  here ; yet  I doubt  not  but 
all  other  evils  are  also  to  be  referred  to  this 
place. 

The  sum  of  what  we  can  desire  in  order  to 
eternal  happiness,  is,  to  be  delivered  from  the 
guilt  and  power  of  sin,  to  be  justified : for  in 
these  last  two  petitions  are  comprised  all  the 
spiritual  good  things  which  are  necessary  to 
fit  us  for  glory:  and  all  these,  though  they 
are  comprehensive  of  many  particulars,  are 
couched  in  these  two  things,  viz.,  Forgive- 
ness of  sin,  and  deliverance  from  tempta- 
tion.* 


We  have  need  to  pray  as  well  for  preser- 
vation from  sin,  as  the  pardon  of  it.  Therefore 
is  this  petition  added  to  and  conjoined  with  the 
foregoing. 

Temptations  are  the  great  means  whereby 
sin  is  propagated  in  the  world;  that  is, 
whereby  men  are  drawn  into  sin,  and  their 
corruptions  are  drawn  out.  Therefore  when 
we  should  pray  to  be  kept  from  sin,  we  are 
taught  to  say,  “ Lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion.” 

Man  cannot  be  brought  into  a temptation 
without  God’s  permission  and  ordination,  for 
by  the  leading  is  imported  both  the  permis- 
sive and  ordering  providence  of  God, 

The  best  of  men  cannot  keep  themselves 
out  of  temptation  without  God’s  keeping; 
for  “ Lead  us  not  into  temptation,”  is  as 
much  as,  Keep  us  that  we  be  not  drawn  into 
it,  or  ran  upon  it. 

However,  we  may  not  absolutely  pray  to 
be  kept  out  of  temptation,  yet  we.  should 
be  earnest  with  God  to  keep  us  from  the  evil 
of  it : for  thus  the  latter  clause  seems  to  re- 
spect the  former ; q.  d.,  Lord,  if  thy  will  be, 
keep  us  out  of  temptation;  but,  however, 
keep  us  from  the  evil  or  hurt  of  it. 

To  be  preserved  from  the  evil  of  a temp- 
tation, it  is  sometimes  necessary  that  we  be 
pulled  out  by  violence. 

To  be  kept  from  temptation,  or  from  the 
evil  of  it,  well  deserves  the  name  of  a de- 
liverance. So  we  translate  it,  “ Deliver 
us,”  &c. 

Conclusion.-— “ For  thine  is  the  Tcingdom , the 

power,  and  the  glory , for  ever.  Amen” 

Prayer  is  a singular  means  to  keep  us  from 
temptation,  or  from  the  evil  of  it.  Matthew 


CITIES  OF  REFUGE. 

Of  the  Levitical  cities,  six  are  to  have  the 
character  of  sanctuaries,  or,  as  they  are  called, 
“cities  of  refuge”  from  “the  avenger  of  blood ;” 
a provision  which  brings  to  our  view,  in  one 
important  aspect,  the  relation  of  the  next  of 
Join,  as  it  existed  among  the  Hebrews.  With 
them,  that  relation  had  a much  greater 
importance  than  belongs  to  it  among  us,  and 
even  than  that  which  is  attached  to  it  by 
the  Civil  Law.  If  a man  fell  into  poverty, 
so  as  to  betake  himself  to  servitude,  or  part 
with  his  land,  the  law  presumed  that  his 
next  relative  would  desire  to  interpose  to 
liberate  his  person,  or  disencumber  his  estate, 
and  invested  him  with  rights  for  that  purpose- 
In  like  manner,  if  he  had  suffered  pecuniary 
wrong,  his  kinsman  succeeded  to  his  claim  tn 
restitution.  In  the  passage  before  us,  we 
find  him  exhibited  as  being  placed,  by  the 
sentiments  of  the  time,  under  an  obligation  of 
mischievous  tendency,  which  it  was  the  object 
of  the  law  to  enfeeble,  and  eventually  to 
destroy. 

It  is  a dictate  of  nature,  for  those  to  be 
each  other’s  champions  who  are  allied  in 
blood.  In  a cultivated  state  of  society,  great 
part  of  the  protection  which  they  mutually 
owe  is  assumed  by  the  law  of  the  land.  In 
a rude  condition,  on  the  contrary,  this  cham- 
pionship naturally  takes  the  form  of  re- 
taliation on  the  part  of  the  survivor  of  one 
who  has  suffered  violence.  For  what  secur- 
ity they  have,  independent  of  their  personal 
prowess,  men  depend  in  great  part  on  the 
general  understanding,  that  their  death  will 
not  be  unavenged  ; and  the  urgency  of  the 
case  erects  the  obligation  of  the  surviving 


xxvi.  41. 

God  is  the  great  and  only  Saviour  and  de- 
liverer of  his  people  from  all  kind  of  sinful 


* From  an  anonymous  work,  (the  initials  O.  J. 
at  the  end  of  the  “ Epistle  to  the  Reader,”)  entitled 


or  sorrowful  evils:  for  though  evils  of  sin  be  I London,  1671. 


The  Generation  of  Seekers  : or,  The  Right  Man- 
ner of  the  Saint’s  Addresses  to  the  Throne  of  Grace.” 
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relative  to  exact  life  for  life,  into  the  strictest 
point  of  honour. 

All  early  antiquity  presents  references  to 
this  practice,  as  far  as  it  has  records  to 
exhibit  them ; and  it  is  constantly  found 
among  barbarous  races  at  the  present  day. 
What  is  particularly  to  our  purpose,  it  existed 
anciently,  and  exists  now,  in  full  force,  in  the 
regions  near  to  Palestine.*  The  law  of 
Moses,  finding  it  among  the  Jews,  dealt 
with  it  with  that  wisdom,  which  it  is  necessary 
to  use  with  an  established  point  of  honour, 
against  which  penal  inflictions  always  prove 
powerless.  It  could  no  more  be  broken 
down  by  such  provisions,  than  the  practice 
of  duelling  at  the  present  day.f  Not  carrying 
the  public  sentiment  with  them,  they  would 
fail  to  be  executed,  and  the  exposure  of  their 
practical  in  efficiency  would  increase  the  motive 
to  their  violation  ; while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  severer  they  were  made,  the  greater 
would  be  the  apparent  hazard  of  infringing 
them,  and  accordingly  the  greater  the  dis- 
tinction so  acquired.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  very  executioner  of  the  law  would 
himself  become  a certain  mark  for  “ the 
avenger  of  blood.” 

What  the  law  (its  office  being  education, 
not  miraculous  change)  was  incapable  of 
effecting  or  promoting  by  direct  menaces,  it 
aimed  to  bring  about  by  a course  corre- 
sponding with  the  opinions  and  feelings  which 
produced  the  occasion  for  its  interference. 
It  did  not  tell  the  representative  of  a slain 
Jew,  that,  under  pain  of  its  displeasure,  he 
must  disgrace  himself  in  the  eyes  of  all  his 
countrymen,  by  allowing  the  author  of  his 
friend’s  death  to  go  unharmed.  But  it  de- 
clared, that,  after  pursuing  him  within  the 

* Some  illustrations  of,  the  existing  usages  are 
given  in  the  next  article.  Even  in  countries,  as  in 
Persia,  where  the  practice  is  subject  to  judicial  con- 
trol, the  convicted  slayer  is  abandoned  to  the 
next  of  kin,  who  put  him  to  death  as  they  please, 
often  with  vindictive  barbarities.  Bather  Lobo  tes- 
tifies to  the  same  practice  in  Abyssinia  (“Voyage  to 
Abyssinia,”  &c.,  p.  57.)  “ If  a man  is  unlawfully 

killed,”  says  the  Koran,  (Sura  xvii.  v.  35,)  “ we 
give  to  his  nearest  relation  the  right  of  revenge.” 
But  the  notion  is  by  no  means  to  be  called 
Oriental. 

“ If  I live  to  be  a man, 

My  father’s  death  revenged  shall  be,” 

says  the  child  of  the  Border  chief,  in  the  “Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel,”  and  there  is  no  rule  more  rigidly 
observed  among  the  North  American  Indians. 

f It  is  a happiness  to  record,  that  within  the  few 
years  since  this  was  written,  the  practice  of  duelling 
has,  under  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  become 
all  but  entirely  extinct,  at  least  in  this  country. — 
Ed.  S.  R. 


protection  of  the  Levites,  in  an  appointed 
place,  be  liad  done  all  that  honour  demanded, 
and  all  tbat  religion  allowed.  He  bad  saved 
reputation,  and  now  he  must  abstain  from 
sacrilege.  Arrived  there,  the  slayer  was 
entitled  to  a legal  investigation  of  bis  act ; 
and,  if  ascertained  to  have  been  guilty,  the 
“avenger”  obtained  all  bis  right  with  the 
law’s  own  allowance  and  aid.  If  an  acquittal 
of  malicious  intention  followed,  still,  if  the 
asylum  were  abandoned  beforo  the  death  of 
the  high  priest,  (an  uncertain  time,  but  one 
likely  to  be  long  enough  to  suffer  the  excited 
feelings  of  the  avenger  to  cool,  as  well  as 
for  reflection  to  come  to  his  aid  and  that  of 
those  who  might  be  urging  him  on,  and  even 
for  their  thirst  for  revenge  to  be  in  some 
measure  satisfied  by  what  was  a virtual 
imprisonment,)  there  was  nothing  then  to 
prevent  him  from  pursuing  his  intended 
victim,  who,  through  such  negligence,  had 
forfeited  the  protection  extended  by  the 
law. 

The  institution  of  sanctuary,  for  persons 
guilty  of  a criminal  or  questionable  act,  was 
thus  turned  to  the  best  account  for  the  ends 
of  public  justice.  He  who,  having  stained 
his  hands  with  blood,  had  sought  the  pro- 
tection of  a “ city  of  refuge,”  had  by  no 
means  placed  himself  in  a situation  to  defy 
the  law.  He  was  only  safe  there  until  he 
could  be  brought  to  “ stand  before  the  congre- 
gation in  judgment.”  Should  circumstances 
(the  principles  for  estimating  which  are  de- 
scribed in  some  detail)  then  be  found  to  in- 
dicate that  the  assault  had  been  malicious, 
he  was  brought  out  to  abide  the  ven- 
geance of  him  to  whom  his  life  became 
forfeit.  Should  it  prove  that  the  fatal  blow 
had  been  only  accidental,  that  sentence  de- 
clared his  life  inviolable,  provided  he  con- 
tinued to  claim  the  protection  offered,  till 
the  high  priest  should  die , the  law  aiming 
to  enforce  a salutary  caution  against  all 
occasions  of  fatal  accident,  by  subjecting 
even  the  unintentional  destroyer  of  life  to 
the  serious  inconvenience  of  a long  separation 
from  his  home. — Palfrey’s  Academical  Lec- 
tures. 


BLOOD  REVENGE. 


The  interest  of  the  common  safety  has  for 
ages  (says  Volney)  established  a law  among 
the  Arabians,  which  decrees  that  the  blood 
of  every  man  who  is  slain  must  be  avenged 
by  that  of  his  murderer.  This  vengeance  is 
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called  tar,  or  retaliation;  and  the  right  of 
exacting  it  devolves  on  the  nearest  akin  to 
the  deceased.  So  nice  are  the  Arabs  on  this 
point  of  honour,  that  if  one  neglects  to  seek 
his  retaliation,  he  is  disgraced  for  ever.  He 
therefore  watches  every  opportunity  of  re- 
venge; if  his  enemy  perish  from  any  other 
cause,  still  he  is  not  satisfied,  and  his  ven- 
geance is  directed  against  the  nearest  relation. 
These  animosities  are  transmitted  as  an  in- 
heritance from  father  to  children,  and  never 
cease  but  by  the  extinction  of  one  of  the 
families:  unless  they  agree  to  sacrifice  the 
criminal,  or  purchase  the  blood  for  a stated 
price  in  money  or  flocks.  Without  this  satis- 
faction, there  is  neither  peace,  nor  truce,  nor 
alliance  between  them ; nor  sometimes  even 
between  whole  tribes.  There  is  blood  between 
us,  say  they,  on  every  occasion;  and  this 
expression  is  an  insurmountable  barrier. 

> “ Among  the  Bedouin  Arabs,”  says  D’Ar- 
vieux,  “ the  revenge  of  blood  is  implacable. 
If  one  man  has  killed  another,  the  friendship 
between  the  two  families  and  their  descend- 
ants is  dissolved.  If  an  opportunity  should 
occur  to  join  in  some  common  interest,  or  if 
one  family  propose  a marriage  to  the  other, 
they  answer  quite  coolly,  ‘You  know  that 
there  is  blood  between  us;  we  cannot  accept 
your  proposal,  and  must  consider  our  honour.’ 
They  do  not  forgive  each  other  till  they  have 
had  their  revenge;  with  which,  however, 
they  are  not  in  haste,  but  wait  for  time  and 
opportunity.”  This  is  confirmed  by  Niebuhr, 
“Description  of  Arabia “The  Arabs  seldom 
wish  to  see  the  murderer  put  to  death  by  the 
magistrates,  or  take  his  life  themselves,  be- 
cause they  would  deliver  his  family  from  a 
bad  member,  and,  consequently,  from  a great 
burden.  The  family  of  the  person  murdered 
generally  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to 
declare  war,  as  it  were,  against  the  murderer 
and  his  relations.  But  an  honourable  Arab 
must  observe  some  equality  of  strength ; it 
would  be  considered  disgraceful  if  a strong 
person  should  attack  one  old,  or  sick,  or 
many  a single  individual.  They  are,  how- 
ever, permitted  to  kill  even  the  most  distin- 
guished, and,  as  it  were,  the  support  of  the 
family : for  they  require  that  he  in  particular 
who  is  considered,  as  the  chief,  and  who 
acknowledges  himself  as  such,  should  have  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  conduct  of  all  the  mem- 
bers. The  murderer  is,  however,  arrested  by 
the  magistrates,  and  released  again,  after  pay- 
ing a certain  sum,  for  instance,  two  hundred 
dollars.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why  the 
law  is  not  abolished.  After  this,  every 


member  of  both  families  must  live  in  constant 
fear  of  anywhere  meeting  his  enemy,  till  at 
length  one  of  the  family  of  the  murderer  is 
killed.  There  have  been  instances  that  similar 
family  feuds  have  lasted  fifty  years,  or  more, 
because  they  do  not  challenge  each  other  to 
single  combat,  but  fight  only  when  oppor- 
tunity offers.  A man  of  consequence  at 
Loheia,  who  used  to  visit  us  frequently,  be- 
sides the  usual  Arabian  weapon,  that  is,  a 
broad  and  sharp -pointed  knife,  always  carried 
a small  lance,  which  he  hardly  ever  put  out 
of  his  hands,  even  in  the  company  of  his 
friends.  As  we  were  not  accustomed  to  see 
such  a weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  other 
Arabs,  and  inquired  about  it,  he  com- 
plained that  some  years  before  he  had  had 
the  misfortune  to  have  one  of  his  family 
killed.  The  injured  family  had  then  resolved 
to  revenge  themselves  in  single  combat  of 
the  murderer  or  his  relations.  One  of  his 
enemies,  and  the  very  one  whom  he  prin- 
cipally feared,  was  also  in  this  town.  We 
once  met  him  in  our  house  also,  armed  with 
a lance.  They  might  have  terminated  their 
quarrel  immediately ; but  they  did  not  speak 
one  word  to  each  other,  much  less  did  any 
combat  ensue.  Our  friend  assured  us,  that 
if  he  should  meet  his  enemy  in  the  open 
country,  he  must  necessarily  fight  him ; but 
he  owned,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  strove  to 
avoid  this  opportunity,  and  that  he  could  not 
sleep  in  peace  for  fear  of  being  surprised. 
After  the  bombardment  of  Mocha  by  the 
French,  and  when  peace  was  already  con- 
cluded, the  captain  of  a French  ship  was 
stabbed  before  his  own  door,  where  he  sat 
asleep,  by  an  Arab  soldier,  one  of  whose 
relations  had  been  killed  by  a bomb.  — 
Rosenmuller’s  Alte  und  Neue  Morgenland. 


HEZEKIAH  AND  THE  MESSENGERS 
FROM  BABYLON. 


It  is  a suspicious  fact  when  ambassadors 
from  Babylon  are  received  at  Jerusalem, 
when  diplomatic  relations  are  established 
between  the  city  of  destruction  and  the  city 
of  God.  From  the  beginning  of  human  his- 
tory there  has  always  been  a distinction 
between  these  two  states,  and  God  has  never 
signified  his  will  that  the  one  should  be 
brought  nigh  to  the  other.  The  line  of 
demarcation  may  have  been,  it  is  true,  more 
or  less  indistinct,  but  there  has  always  been 
this  fundamental  criterion — “ The  Lord 
knoweth  them  that  are  his.”  These  have 
looked  with  the  eye  of  faith  to  Him  that 
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dwelleth  in  the  heavens ; they  have  looked 
beyond  the  things  which  are  seen  and  temporal 
to  the  things  which  are  unseen  and  eternal; 
they  have,  in  some  way  unexplained  to  the 
world,  and  which  the  sagacity  of  mere  reason 
has  never  rightly  interpreted,  been  regardless 
of  the  things  of  sense,  and  set  their  affection 
on  things  above ; they  have  lived  as  strangers 
and  pilgrims  upon  the  earth.  But  this  de- 
scription applies  to  individuals,  not  to  a 
recognized  community;  it  is  a character  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  a temper  of  mind, 
virtue,  or  excellency,  that  is  not  outward. 
And  yet  has  not  God  either  in  type  or 
reality  gathered  his  people  into  an  outward 
fold  and  given  them  a head  ? Has  he  not 
at  any  time  reared  a throne,  and  set  a king 
upon  a holy  hill;  promulgated  laws  and 
statutes,  and  obliged  the  nations  to  acknow- 
ledge the  city  of  God?  So  far  as  in  a fallen 
world  such  a consummation  was  possible,  so 
far  as  the  inner  truth  could  admit  of  mani- 
fest symbol,  this  has  been  done ; the  people 
were  God’s  Israel,  the  city  stood  on  and 
around  the  hill  of  Sion,  its  name  was  Jeru- 
salem— the  City  of  Peace. 

And  there  is  a state  over  which  Satan 
rules,  and  yet  by  an  authority  which  he  has 
usurped.  Its  subjects  are  they  who  live 
only  for  this  world.  A mist  surrounds  them, 
through  which  they  cannot  see  the  realities 
that  are  beyond.  Their  vision  is  short  and 
circumscribed.  But  within  the  area  of  that 
vision  they  see  or  think  they  see  what  is 
worthy  of  the  most  laborious  effort.  They 
can  discern  many  a glittering  prize,  and 
right  earnestly  do  they  engage  in  the  pur- 
suit. Corn,  wine,  and  oil,  silver  and  gold, 
ebony  and  ivory,  precious  stones,  broidered 
works  and  chests  of  rich  apparel;  are  there 
not  these  things  and  more  also  which  men 
will  covet,  which  they  will  buy  and  sell,  and 
for  which  they  will  fight  and  fill  the  earth 
with  bloodshed?  They  see  these  things, 
but  they  do  not  see  whose  gifts  they  are. 
There  is  a providence  through  which  men 
have  their  needful  supplies,  but  they  heed 
it  not ; it  is  loving-kindness  and  tender  mercy 
whereby  even  those  who  forget  God  are  pre- 
served from  death  and  present  misery;  but 
they  think  not  of  him  whose  attributes  they 
are.  With  them  the  material  is  above 
the  real,  and  what  is  unseen  must  make 
itself  known  by  symbol,  graven  by  art  and 
man’s  device.  Let  the  powers  of  nature  to 
which  they  owe  the  gifts  they  enjoy  be  pre- 
sented to  them  in  sensible  images,  and  they 
will  fall  down  and  worship.  Their  religion  j 


is  idolatry.  Their  metropolis  is  Babylon,  the 
city  of  destruction. 

But  we  are  now  concerned  with  the  literal 
Jerusalem  and  the  literal  Babylon,  though 
if  the  one  has  a typical  aspect,  the  other  has 
so  no  less.  The  historical  narrative  is  brief. 
“ Merodach-baladan,  the  son  of  Baladan, 
king  of  Babylon,  sent  letters  and  a present  to 
Hezekiah  ; for  he  had  heard  that  he  had  been 
sick,  and  was  recovered.  And  Hezekiah  was 
glad  of  them,  and  shewed  them  the  house  of 
his  precious  things,  the  silver  and  the  gold, 
and  the  spices,  and  the  precious  ointment, 
and  all  the  house  of  his  armour,  and  all  that 
was  found  in  his  treasures ; there  was  nothing 
in  his  house  nor  in  all  his  dominion,  that  He- 
zekiah shewed  them  not.”  (Isaiah,  xxxix.  1, 2.) 
Such  was  the  transaction  that  passed  between 
Hezekiah  and  the  Babylonish  messengers. 
It  may  seem  a harmless  transaction,  such  as 
a modern  potentate  might  copy  without  being 
conscious  of  wrong ; ..nevertheless  the  anger  of 
the  Lord  was  aroused.  Isaiah  the  prophet 
was  sent  to  the  king  with  the  message  of 
vengeance  : “ Behold  the  days  come,  that  all 
that  is  in  thine  house,  and  that  which  thy 
fathers  have  laid  up  in  store  until  this  day, 
shall  be  carried  to  Babylon  : nothing  shall 
be  left,  saith  the  Lord.”  (Yer.  6.)  But  was 
this  stern  affliction  the  consequence  solely 
of  Hezekiah’s  vanity?  Surely,  if  the  king 
was  permitted  to  have  his  treasures  of  silver 
and  gold,  if  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  his 
exalted  office  to  decorate  his  palace  in  oriental 
splendour,  if  one  sitting  on  the  throne  of 
Solomon  might  without  sin  maintain  some- 
thing of  Solomon’s  magnificence,  when  that 
great  predecessor  had  received  his  wealth  as 
well  as  his  wisdom  as  special  gifts  from  above, 
might  not  he  throw  open  his  decorated  apart- 
ments, and  reveal  their  choice  work  of  the 
goldsmith  or  of  the  embroiderer  to  the  friendly 
messengers  of  a foreign  power,  coming  as 
they  did  with  presents  in  their  hands,  and 
words  of  peace  on  their  lips  ? 

It  may  in  truth  be  admitted,  that  there  was 
in  Hezekiah’s  conduct  much  that,  from  na- 
tural causes  alone,  would  be  likely  to  bring 
about  the  punishment  threatened  by  Isaiah. 
To  display  his  riches  to  the  emissaries  of  a 
powerful  king  was  to  offer  a bait  to  cupidity, 
which  would  at  a fitting  opportunity  be 
gratified.  But  the  conduct  of  Hezekiah  was 
a type  of  that  of  the  whole  nation,  so  that 
when  the  nation  was  punished  it  was  not  for 
the  act  of  an  individual  monarch,  but  for 
that  wide-spread  departure  from  God,  which 
had  eaten  as  a canker  into  the  national  heart. 
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; They  were  rapidly  filling  up  tlieir  cup  of 
1 iniquity,  the  scourge  was  being  prepared,  and 
1 when  under  the  influence  of  a rain-glorious 
| spirit  the  head  of  the  nation  made  this  display 
of  wealth  to  the  foreigner ; a sternly  impres- 
sive moment  was  selected  when  the  prophet 
could  appeal  to  the  passion  of  the  royal  heart, 
i which  was  then  most  sensitive ; Thy  vain-glory 
shall  recoil  upon  thee,  that  of  which  thou 
boastest  shall  be  taken  from  thee,  that  fasci- 
nating cup  shall  be  thy  poison,  thou  shalt  be 
; humbled  in  respect  of  those  very  things 
which  have  fed  thy  pride.  Thy  treasures 
shall  be  carried  to  Babylon,  none  shall  be 
| left.  - 

Babylon  is  the  city  where  we  may  expect 
gold  and  precious  stones  most  to  abound. 
The  metropolis  of  the  great  empire  of  the 
East — of  that  great  empire  which  was  sym- 
bolized in  prophetic  vision  as  the  “head  of 
gold” — may  well  gather  within  its  walls  the 
| very  concentration  of  the  world’s  magnifi- 
cence. Asia  was  then  the  seat  of  civilization, 

1 and  continued  so  for  centuries  to  come.  Civil- 
ization has  been  a mighty  stream,  slow  in 
! its  march,  yet  steadily  advancing.  It  has 
| moved  north-westward  with  unfailing  pro- 
gress, and  the  mighty  Atlantic  itself  has  proved 
no  barrier.  Like  other  streams,  it  has 
widened  as  it  advanced,  and  tributaries  swell 
i the  mighty  channel.  The  resemblance  now 
I must  stop ; for,  as  we  cast  an  eye  back  to  the 
1 source,  we  find  the  waters  fast  “ drying  up,”  and 
! yet  the  river  itself  is  mightier  than  ever.  Yes, 

| Babylon  is  a desolation,  and  scarce  a wreck 
| is  left  behind  to  tell  us  of  the  gorgeous  city 
that  stood  upon  Euphrates’  bank;.  In  Heze- 
: kiah’s  time,  however,  the  wealth  of  the  world 
j was  at  the  command  of  a few  potentates,  and 
1 Babylon  had  a large  share.  Hearken  to  the 
voice  which  proclaimed  its  destruction.  Some 
tokens  we  find  that  its  treasures  were  great. 
“I  will  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and 
| cut  in  sunder  the  bars  of  iron.  And  I will 
give  thee  the  treasures  of  darkness,  and  hid- 
den riches  of  secret  places.”  (Isaiah  xlv.  2,  3.) 

| This  is  the  “great  golden  city  ” which,  in  a poeti-  ! 
j cal  impersonation,  is  made  to  say,  “ I will  ascend  1 
unto  heaven,  I will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  ! 
stars  of  God ; I will  sit  also  upon  the  mount 
of  the  congregation,  in  the  sides  of  the  north ; 

I will  ascend  above  the  heights  of  the  clouds, 

I will  be  like  the  Most  High.  Yes,  it  is  the 
“golden  city,”  which  made  the  earth  to 
tremble, — that  did  shake  kingdoms, — that 
made  the  world  as  a wilderness,  and  destroyed 
the  cities  thereof, — that  opened  not  the  house 
of  his  prisoners.  The  spoils  of  the  world 

were  treasured  within  her  palaces.  Violence 
had  been  her  wont,  robbery  and  wrong  had 
replenished  her  coffers.  She  had  made  gold 
her  hope,  and  fine  gold  her  confidence.  She 
had  rejoiced  because  her  wealth  was  great, 
and  because  her  hand  had  gotten  much.  We 
do  not  marvel,  then,  if  the  city  which  was 
founded  by  the  oppressors  of  nations — where 
the  true  God  was  forgotten,  where  idolatry 
reared  its  earliest  temples — should  also 
abound  in  “'barbaric  pearl  and  gold.”  But 
now,  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  true  God  is 
worshipped, — where  the  temple  is  built  to 
him  alone,  and  all  groves  and  images  are 
swept  away, — we  find  gold  and  silver,  and 
treasures,  which  the  king  vain -gloriously 
exhibits  to  his  foreign  guests.  How,  then, 
shall  those  treasures,  which  are  the  glory  of 
the  city  of  J erusalem,  be  found  in  the  city  of 
God  ? Let  us  hearken  to  the  words  of 
Augustine.  “ That  society  which  is  made  up 
of  men  who  live  not  in  faith,  seeks  earthly 
happiness  in  the  concerns  and  good  things  of 
this  temporal  life ; but  the  society  which  is 
made  up  of  these  who  do  live  by  faith,  looks 
forward  to  those  eternal  enjoyments  which 
are  promised  in  a future  life,  and  uses  like  a 
wayfarer  the  things  which  belong  to  the 
world  and  to  this  temporal  condition,  not  to 
be  occupied  by  them,  or  turned  aside  from 
the  path  that  leads  to  God,  but  to  be 
supported  by  them  for  the  more  ready  en- 
durance and  the  greater  alleviation  of  the 
, burdens  incident  to  this  corruptible  body, 
which  bear  down  upon  the  soul.  Hence  for 
men  of  either  description  and  for  either 
society  there  is  a use  in  common  of  the  goods 
which  are  essential  to  this  mortal  life;  but 
the  end  in  view  is  peculiar  to  each,  and  widely 
different  in  the  one  case  as  compared  with  the 
pother.”  Gold  and  silver,  and  precious  stones, 
were,  undoubtedly,  given  by  the  Lord  Jehovah 
to  Hezekiah,  as  they  were  recommended  for 
the  use  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  days  of 
Solomon  so  great  was  the  abundance  of  gold 
that  silver  was  little  accounted  of.  The 
splendours  that  could  be  wrought  by  the  art 
of  the  craftsman  were  well  fitted  to  awaken 
in  the  oriental  mind  those  emotions  of  awe 
and  reverence  which,  in  a dispensation  of  type 
and  symbol,  would  naturally  require  such 
resources.  In  all  ages,  the  pomp  of  regal 
majesty  has  required  their  aid,  and  in  the 
Jewish  worship  priestly  vestments,  golden 
mitres,  and  altars  of  the  precious  metal  bur- 
nished and  graven  with  a tool,  suggested  to 
the  worshipper  the  Majesty  of  heaven.  The 
jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold,  of  which 
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the  Israelites  had  spoiled,  by  Divine  command, 
their  Egyptian  masters,  were  now  applied  to 
the  worship  of  God,  and  it  was  seen  that  the 
same  ornaments  which  had  nurtured  the 
vanity  of  the  heathen  could  be  applied  to 
help  the  devotions  of  the  believer.  The  use  of 
jewelled  ornaments  has  afforded  the  richest 
language  for  the  description  of  spiritual 
graces.  “ The  king’s  daughter  is  all  glorious 
within ; her  clothing  is  of  wrought  gold.  She 
shall  be  brought  unto  the  king  in  raiment 
of  needle-work ; the  virgins,  her  companions, 
that  follow  her,  shall  be  brought  unto  thee.” 
(Psalm  xlv.  13, 14.)  And  how  does  St.  John’s 
apocalyptic  vision  abound  in  reference  to  gold 
and  pearl  and  precious  stones.  Surely,  then, 
these  rare  productions  of  nature  were  given 
to  man,  that  his  industry  and  art  might  per- 
fect their  beauty,  and  rejoice  in  them  as  har- 
monizing with  God’s  works  in  nature,  where 
the  eye  is  charmed  at  the  same  time  that  the 
bodily  wants  are  ministered  unto. 

There  was  gold  in  Babylon,  there  was  gold 
in  Jerusalem.  Merodach-baladan,  the  king 
of  an  accursed  land,  revelled  in  costly 
treasures;  Hezekiah,  the  man  of  faith,  the 
man  of  prayer,  the  destroyer  of  images  and 
groves,  the  true  reformer,  who  restrained  the 
undue  reverence  that  was  paid  to  the  brazen 
serpent,  even  he  had  treasures  also.  But  he 
displayed  them  vain-gloriously  to  the  Baby- 
lonish messengers. — -Wherein  consisted  his' 
offence  ? 

He  gave  not  glory  to  the.  God  of  heaven. 
The  gold  and  silver  were  God’s  gifts ; but  in 
the  pride  which  glories  in  their  possession, 
we  trace  the  atheistic  disposition  which  re- 
gards man  as  alone  the  producer  of  all  his 
wealth.  That  was  a different  spirit  which 
was  manifested  by  David,  when  he  called 
upon  the  people  to  make  offerings  for  the 
house  of  the  Lord: — “gold  and  silver,  brass 
and  iron,  onyx-stones,  and  stones  to  be  set, 
glistering  stones,  and  of  divers  colours,  and 
all  manner  of  precious  stones,  and  marble 
stones  in  abundance.”  (1  Chronicles  xxix.  2.) 

It  was  on  that  occasion  David  blessed  the 
Loid,  and  said,  “Both  riches  and  honour  come 
of  thee : and  thou  reignest  over  all.  Who 
am  I,  and  what  is  my  people,  that  we  should 
be  able  to  offer  so  willingly  after  this  sort  ? 
for  all  things  come  of  thee;  and  of  thine  own 
have  we  given  thee.”  (Ver.  14.)  It  was  the 
recognition  of  that  truth  so  forcibly  recorded 
by  the  prophet  Haggai:— “The  silver  is 
mine,  and  the  gold  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts.”  Let  Hezekiah  feel  this,  and  the 
treasures  will  remain  hidden. 


He  was  tempted  by  the  “ lust  of  the  eye.” 
How  deceitful  are  the  heart’s  lusts ! With 
what  unhappy  ingenuity  will  they  pervert 
every  good  gift  of  God.  The  philosopher’s 
stone  was  fabled  to  convert  everything  it 
touched  into  gold.  Lust  has  a power  directly 
the  reverse : that  of  turning  the  precious  into 
the  vile.  The  lust  of  the  eye  and  the  appre- 
ciation of  beauty,  are  very  near  akin;  but 
only  in  the  same  sense  that  every  virtue  has 
its  correlative  vice.  Consider  the  cities,  said 
our  Lord ; and  the  same  voice,  in  universal 
language,  at  the  creation,  proclaimed  in  loud 
tones, — “ See  beauty  everywhere.”  Whether 
we  discern  it  or  not,  beauty  exists.  We  can- 
not divest  the  firmament  of  ifs  deep  azure, 
nor  the  meadows  of  their  emerald  green.  The 
flowers  of  the  garden  will  yet  be  painted  in 
all  their  rich  and  varied  tints,  the  plumage 
of  birds  will  present  its  golden  coruscations, 
whether  the  eye  of  man  sees  all  this  beauty 
or  not.  But  if  it  were  possible  to  blot  out 
the  beautiful  from  creation,  or  enclose  the 
eye-ball  in  a film  of  perpetual  night,  there 
would  still  be  within  the  bosom  that  lust 
which  is  the  minister  of  corruption,  taking 
occasion  from  the  sense,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
God’s  gifts  on  the  other,  to  carry  poison  to 
the  soul.  The  temple  of  God  is  stripped  of 
its  gold  to  adorn  the  idol-temple  of  a sinner’s 
heart.  The  cherubim  are  stolen  from  the 
Holy  of  Holies  to  assume  their  original  shape, 
and  hang  as  ear-rings  in  Egyptian  ears.  In 
a fallen  world  no  created  thing  escapes  the 
wide  infection.  Satan  has  claimed  the  gold 
and  silver  for  his  own ; but  they  are  not  less 
the  gift  of  God,  and  may  be  consecrated  to 
his  service.  The  Christian  eye  can  trace  re- 
demption as  co-extensive  with  creation;  and 
the  time  will  come  when  “ all  that  is  in  the 
world”  shall  not  be  .of  the  world,  but  of  the 
Father.  In  that  day  shall  there  be  upon 
the  bells  of  the  horses,  Holiness  unto  the 
Lord ; and  the  pots  in  the  Lord’s  house  shall 
be  like  the  bowls  before  the  altar.  Yea, 
every  pot  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  Judah,  shall 
be  holiness  unto  the  Lord  of  hosts. 

Hezekiah  sought  to  emulate  the  splendour 
of  Babylon.  Suspicious,  we  say,  it  was  when 
ambassadors  from  Babylon  were  received  at 
Jerusalem ; but  how  much  more  so  when  the 
monarch  of  Judah  entered  into  a rivalry  of 
costly  display.  He  could  not  show  to  the 
Chaldsean  ambassadors  that  which  was  the 
true  glory  of  his  kingdom.  He  could  not 
enter  with  them  into  the  temple,  traverse 
the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  penetrate  the  sacred 
inclosure  where  Jewish  worshippers  gazed 
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on  tlie  sacred  mysteries ; lie  could  not  enter 
where  the  priests  ministered  to  the  Lord, 
and  still  less  could  he  lift  up  the  veil  that 
concealed  the  Holy  of  Holies.  In  that  inmost 
recess  of  the  sacred  edifice,  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  rested,  the  Shekinah  * mysteriously 
hovering  over  the  mercy-seat.  No  Baby- 
lonish eyes  could  see  that  transcendent 
manifestation,  compared  with  which  the  most 
brilliant  of  diamonds  and  precious  stones  were 
dim  indeed.  Let  Hezekiah  think  of  this, 
and  he  may  know  that  Babylon  has  no  glory 
which  may  compare  with  the  city  of  the 
Lord.  But  he  descends  from  his  vantage- 
ground  ; he  would  contend  in  the  “ things  of 
the  world he  little  thinks  that  ere  long  his 
costliest  treasures  will  be  but  as  a,n  addi- 
tional trophy  among  the  spoils  of  nations 
gathered  in  the  Chaldsean  capital. 

Oh,  with  what  emphasis  does  St.  John  cry, 
“ Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that 
are  in  the  world.  The  world  passeth  away 
and  the  lust  thereof.”  And  what  does  the 
Christian  become  who  turns  back  to  these 
beggarly  elements ; who  forgets  the  Shekinah, 
and  glories  amid  the  treasures  of  the  palace. 
Oh,  let  him  beware  lest  he  abandon  the 
simplicity  that  is  in  Christ.  True  it  is, 
the  ambassadors  pass  and  repass  between 
the  city  of  destruction  and  the  city  of  God. 
But  let  the  citizen  of  the  latter  take  good 
heed  to  his  true  relation  with  that  of  the 
former.  If  he  throw  off  his  armour  he  is 
vanquished.  If  he  contend  in  worldly  things, 
and  on  worldly  principles,  he  is  the  loser. 
Let  him  boast  with  the  men  of  Babylon  of 
his  riches,  or  his  talents,  or  whatever  be  his 
worldly  advantages,  and  Babylon  will  be 
found  to  have  more  able  champions  than  he. 
And  when  the  followers  of  pure  Christianity 
are  in  presence  of  the  mystic  Babylon ; let  it 
be  remembered  on  which  side  abound  the 
silver  and  the  gold,  the  spices  and  the  pre- 
cious ointment,  lest  in  these  things  an  emu- 
lation be  attempted,  whilst  on  the  other  side, 
if  there  be  no  more  than  the  word  of  God’s 
testimony,  that  is  enough,  for  it  will  abide 
whilst  the  smoke  of  Babylon’s  torment  ascends 
for  ever. 
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Mixi.ng  with  his  people  during  the  week, 
is  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  part  of 
a clergyman’s  duty.  Opportunity  is  afforded 
him  for  becoming  personally  acquainted  with 
the  characters  and  habits  of  the  families  and 


individuals  committed  to  his  charge ; he  thus 
knows  his  people,  and  they  know  him ; and 
if  he  carries  on  this  important  part  of  his 
work  in  a right  spirit, — in  a manner  calcu- 
lated to  win  the  affections  of  his  flock, — a 
tie  will  be  formed  between  minister  and 
people,  which,  with  God’s  blessing,  will  prove 
an  effectual  mean  for  promoting  the  growth 
in  grace  of  those  among  whom  Providence 
has  placed  him.  He  can  offer  instruction, 
counsel,  consolation  and  warning  individually , 
where  each  are  respectively  needed ; whereas, 
mere  pulpit  ministrations,  apart  from  pastoral 
week-day  labours,  can  only  be  made  use  of 
generally.  His  influence  will  be  increased 
tenfold,  and  affection  will  glow  in  the  hearts 
of  those  among  whom  he  ministers,  which 
would  never  be  the  case  if  he  was  only  seen 
by  his  flock  in  the  pulpit,  no  matter  how  ad- 
mirable, sound  and  practical  his  addresses 
might  be.  Let  us  take  a stroll  with  our  kind 

friend,  the  Rector  of  D •,  and  so  become 

acquainted  with  some  of  his  parishioners. 
According  to  his  usual  practice,  he  has  va- 
cated his  study  exactly  at  two  o’clock,  and 
he  means  to  make  a few  calls  between  now 
and  dinner  time,  ■which  we  believe  is  to  be 
five  o’clock  precisely.  A very  punctual, 
regular,  clock-work  sort  of  a man,  is  the 

Rector  of  D ! And  a very  punctual, 

clock-work  sort  of  a parish  too,  is  the  parish 

of  D . Not  that  it  was  always  so.  By 

no  means.  When  first  the  present  Rector 
arrived,  the  whole  parish  was  just  half-an- 
hour  late;  nothing  took  place  at  the  time 
it  ought  to  have  taken  place.  If  Farmer  A. 
had  been  told  to  meet  Farmer  B.  at  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  he  knew  perfectly 
well  that  if  he  kept  his  appointment  just 
half-an-hour  late,  he  would  be  in  excellent 
time.  And  so  it  was  through  everything 
else.  Funerals  were  late,  people  came  late 
into  church,  children  came  late  into  school, 
people  came  late  to  be  married,  everything 
was  late  ! But  our  good  friend  the  Rector 
did  wonders  to  remedy  the  evil;  and  so 
quickly  too ! He  talked  to  them  so  kindly, 
and  plainly,  and  simply  of  the  folly  and  in- 
convenience of  never  being  in  time,  that  even 
Bob  Green,  the  cobbler  (the  most  unpunctual 
man  in  the  parish),  declared,  that  “No  one 
could  choose  but  hearken  to  the  minister, 
he  spoke  so  sensible-like.”  It  is  a positive 
fact,  that  this  important  personage  sent  home 
their  new  shoes  to  his  customers  on  the  very 
day  on  which  he  had  promised  to  do  so; 
this  was  a great  reformation ! 

Here  we  are,  then,  setting  forth  on  a round 
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of  visits  with  the  punctual  Rector  of  the 

punctual  parish  of  D . 

We  stop  at  the  door  of  a very  small  habi- 
tation, and  the  Rector  knocks  gently. 

“Who’s  that?”  cries  a sharp  little  voice 
from  the  interior  of  the  house.  The  Rector 
smiles,  and  knocks  again  without  answering. 

“ Who’s  that  ? can’t  y’  answer  whoever  y’ 
are,  and  not  have  me  plagued  with  opening 
the  door ! ” The  Rector  opens  the  door  and 
enters. 

“Eh,  dear  heart  alive,  its  the  minister! 
I beg  your  pardon,  Sir,  I’m  sure,  a hundred 
times.  I thought  it  was  a neebour  ! ” 

“Well,  Betty,  and  how  are  you  to-dav? 
Better?” 

“ Better,  thank  the  Lord,  Sir,  a very  deal 
better.  I’ve  pain  enough  in  my  old  back 
sometimes  to  make  me  shriek  out  loud ; but 
what’s  that  compared  with  others.  An  old 
woman  like  me, — past  eighty, — sure  I’m 
wonnerful  hearty,  I «/  ” 

“ You  are,  Betty,  indeed,  and  well  I know 
you  have  a thankful  spirit ; but  I think  the 
greatest  part  of  your  thankfulness  is  not 
given  to  God  for  your  heartiness , is  it  ? ” 

“ O,  no,  no,  Sir,  no  ! ” said  the  old  woman, 
changing  her  tone  of  voice  and  looking  up- 
ward, while  a cheerful  smile  played  upon  her 
little  wizen  face.  “ If  that  was  all  I had  to 
be  thankful  for,  there  would  be  a cold,  cheer- 
less prospect  for  Betty  Gibson  to  look  for- 
ward too.  There's  the  place,  Sir,”  (pointing 
to  the  sky  through  her  little  window,)  “ that 
I'm  thankful  for,  and  eh,  dear!  how’d  I 
ever  get  there  if  my  Lord  Jesus  had  not 
come  and  died  for  poor  sinful  me  ? Oh,  thanks 
be  to  him  who  has  loved  and  given  himself 
for  me,  thanks  be  to  him ! ” 

“ Old  age  will  not  be  felt  there , Betty. 
You’ll  have  no  pain  in  your  back  there, , — no 
infirmities,  no  weaknesses, — no  trials.  There 
you  shall  have  your  strength  ‘ renewed  as  the 
eagles ;’  there  you  will  see, — who  will  you  see, 
Betty?” 

“ My  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ! ” 

“ Why  do  you  think  you  will  see  him  ? ” 

“ Sir,  you’re  only  trying  me,”  said  the  old 
woman,  smiling;  “but  the  reason  why,  is 
down  in  the  14  th  chapter  of  John,  and — I 
think — the  3rd  verse.  Read  it,  Sir,  if  you 
will.” 

“ ‘ I will  come  again,  and  receive  you  unto 
myself,  that  where  I am  ye  may  be  also.’  ” 

* * * * 

“ I cannot  remain  with  you  to-day,  Betty. 
I have  a great  many  visits  to  pay.  Here  is 
a little  help  for  you  out  of  the  sacramental 


money,  and  if  you  send  to  the  Rectory,  you 
will  get  a little  packet  of  tea  and  sugar,  a 
present  from  Miss  Emma.” 

“ Thank  you,  Sir,  thank  you,  and  may  God 
reward  you  and  yours  for  your  kindness  to 
a poor  old  woman.  Poor  did  I say  ? why, 1 1 
have  all  and  abound,’  ” said  the  aged  creature, 
ushering  her  guests  from  her  lit.tle  room 
with  a pleasant,  joyful  laugh,  and  then  part- 
ing from  them  with  a blessing  on  her  lips. 

“That,”  said  the  Rector,  as  we  left  the 
cottage,  “is  always  a house  of  refreshment 
to  me.  Such  a thankful,  happy-spirited  old 
woman  as  she  is ! Two  shillings  a-week  and 
a small  portion  of  the  sacramental  money,  is 
all  the  certain  income  she  has,  and  yet  you 
heard  her  say  from  her  heart,  ‘I  have  all 
and  abound.’  By  way  of  contrast  we  will 
look  in  here,  en  passant .” 

We  entered  the  house  of  another  old 
woman,  who,  although  she  appeared  to  be 
in  somewhat  better  circumstances  than  Betty 
Gibson,  was  of  a very  different  spirit. 

“ Good  morning,  Sally ; I hope  you  are 
well  to-day.”  “ No,  Sir,  I’m  as  I always  am, 
weak  and  bad ; no  one  knows  what.  I suffer, 
and  I’ve  no  one  that  cares  whether  I’m  well 
or  ill.  It’s  nothing  but  cough,  cough,  all  the 
day  long,  and  I get  no  rest  at  nights,  and 
I’ve  hardly  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together,  and  the  pain  in  my  head  distracts 
me,  and  my  joints  are  so  stiff  that  I can 

hardly  get  across  the  room,  and ” 

“ O Sally,  Sally,”  said  the  Rector  in  a 
pleasant  voice;  “cheer  up,  my  friend,  cheer 
up!  Don’t  be  so  fond  of  looking  on  the 
dark  side  of  things.  I don’t  doubt  that  you 

have  troubles  and  trials ” 

“Ay,  that  have  I,  plenty  of  ’em.” 

“ Yes ! and  can’t  you  remember  any 
mercies  you  have  received  as  well?” 

Sally  shook  her  head  gloomily. 

“ Come,  I .must  refresh  your  memory  for 
you.  You  have  very  tolerable  health  com- 
pared with  poor  Ellen  Hackett,  who  has 
been  bedridden  for  seven  years.  You  have 
a shilling  a-week  more  from  the  parish  than 
Betty  Gibson,  besides  getting  help  now  and 
then  from  your  son.  You  have  a good- 
natured  little  grandchild,  who  does  every 
thing,  you  bid  her,  although  you  are  very 
cross  to  her  sometimes.  You  are  at  this 
moment  enjoying  a cup  of  good  tea,  and 
some  nice  bread  and  butter.  I see  a very 
comfortable  bed  in  the  corner  over  there. 
You  have  a capital  thick,  warm,  flannel  pet- 
ticoat, given  to  you  at  Christmas;  and  your 
house  is  allowed  you  rent  free.  O Sally, 
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Sally,  don’t  make  much  of  your  trials,  and 
think  little  of  your  blessings.  Count  up  your 
mercies  instead  of  your  grievances ; and  you 
will  find  that  if  you  spent  all  the  day  in 
thanking  God,  you  couldn’t  thank  him  half 
enough  for  all  that  he  has  done  for  you. 
And,  Sally,  remember  that  there  was  One 
who  bore  a weight  of  woe,  to  which  your 
trials  are  as  nothing.  He  bore  all  patiently. 
i He  was  led  as  a lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and 
as  a sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so 
he  opened  not  his  mouth.’  While  on  earth, 
although  the  ‘foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds 
of  the  air  have  nests,’  he  ‘ had  not  where  to 
lay  his  head.’  Think  that  he  suffered  all  for 
your  sake,  and  my  sake;  and  then,  instead 
of  murmuring  and  fretting  because  you  have 
some  few  troubles  attendant  upon  old  age, 
rather  let  your  heart  be  raised  up  in  praise, 
and  say  with  David,  ‘ Bless  the  Lord,  O my 
soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits.’  ” 

“ There’s  my  daughter-in-law — she  be- 
haves bad  to  me,  and  her  husband  aint  no 
better.  I tell  him  that  the  Book'  says,  ‘ Chil- 
dren, obey  your  parents.’  ” 

“Very  true,  Sally,  and  the  Book  says 
something  more,  for  it  tells  parents  not  to 
‘provoke  their  children  to  wrath.’  Now,  I 
heard  you  speaking  in  a very  passionate,  pro- 
voking way  to  John  the  other  day.  I don’t 
want  to  excuse  him,  but  there  are  faults  on 
both  sides.  If  I speak  a word  to  John  on 
this  matter,  quite  from  myself,  will  you  pray 
to  God  to  keep  you  from  losing  your  temper, 
and  from  speaking  so  harshly  and  sharply? 
You  know  very  well,  Sally,  that  I am  saying 
all  this  to  you  because  I wish  you  well.” 
“Yes,  Sir,  I know  that,  and  thank  you; 
and  indeed  I will  try  and  be  more  gentle, 
and  more  thankful  to  God.” 

“Remember  that  verse,  Sally,  ‘Without 
me,  ye  can  do  nothing;’  and  now  good-bye 
for  to-day.” 

“ Good-bye,  Sir — thank  you  for  calling.” 
“Poor  old  creature,”  said  the  Rector  as 
we  walked  along,  “ she  is  always  putting 
herself  to  imaginary  torture  on  visionary 
racks ! She  is  far  better  off  than  many 
others  of  her  sort,  and  yet  is  always  com- 
plaining. She  is  not  singular  in  this ; among 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  I have,  fre- 
quently found  persons  of  a like  disposition ; 
perpetually  crushing  themselves  under  im- 
aginary burdens,  and  when  they  have  abun- 
dance of  wholesome  manna  are  still  lusting 
after  quails.  Nor  is  this  spirit  of  murmuring 
confined  to  people  of  the  world ; it  is,  alas ! 
too  often  found  in  the  children  of  God,  and 


too  often,  moreover,  excused  and  indulged 
in,  instead  of  being  combated.  We  are  too 
full  of  love  for  ourselves,  and  self-conceit, 
to  dwell  much  upon  our  own  faults.  Our 
hearts  are  deceitful  above  all  things,  and 
very  apt  to  delude  us  into  a more  favourable 
opinion  of  ourselves  than  we  deserve,  and 
then  we  neglect  to  examine  ourselves.  While 
cheerfully  ready  to  extract  the  mote  from 
our  brother’s  eye,  we  never  think  of  the 
beam  in  our  own  eye.  When  the  discipline 
of  the  rod  comes,  our  behaviour  under  it  is 
often  the  reverse  of  what  it  ought  to  be. 
When  we  ought  to  kiss  the  instrument  of 
chastisement,  we  try  to  dash  it  from  us  with 
a rebellious  hand.  As  a remedy  for  this, 
the  grace  of  God  must  be  earnestly  sought. 
Philip  Henry  used  to  say  to  his  family,  ‘ My 
dear  children,  the  grace  of  God  will  make  a 
little  go  a great  way.’  The  enjoyment  of 
every  outward  comfort  depends  much  upon 
the  state  of  our  minds;  in  the  true  child 
of  God  this  state  of  mind  will  be  thankful, 
tranquil,  and  happy,  and  whatsoever  his  cir- 
cumstances, he  will  exclaim  with  poor  old 
Betty  Gibson,  and  with  an  inspired  Apostle, 

‘ I have  all  and  abound.’  ” 


FRANCIS  XAVIER. 


There  is  some  difficulty  in  presenting  to 
Protestant  readers  the  life  of  any  member  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  when  his  bio- 
graphers have  been  exclusively  of  that  com- 
munion, especially  when  the  object  in  view  is 
to  suggest  materials  of  wholesome  thought, 
and  to  hold  up  an  example  of  Christian 
devotedness.  The  writers  to  whom  we  allude 
have  aimed  too  exclusively  at  the  exaltation 
of  their  church,  and  in  so  doing,  have  not 
hesitated  to  put  forward  claims  which  we 
must  pronounce  wholly  inadmissible,  and 
which  give  a hue  of  falsehood  to  their  entire 
narratives.  When  a Jesuit  saint  is  the  sub- 
ject of  biography,  and  Jesuit  writers  wield 
the  pen,  these  elements  of  error  are  multiplied 
with  the  greatest  effrontery.  Miracles  meet 
us  at  every  turn,  which  are  vastly  more  won- 
derful than  those  recorded  in  the  Gospels; 
souls  are  converted  in  numbers  far  exceeding 
those  which  were  the  fruits  of  Peter’s  preach- 
ing on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  means  alleged  to  have  been  em- 
ployed, are,  in  our  view,  utterly  inadequate 
to  such  effects;  and  we  are  left  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  so  far  as  these  biographers  are 
concerned,  they  only  tend  to  mystify  or  sup- 
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press  all  tliat  was  real,  true,  and  good,  in  the 
men  whose  lives  they  pretend  to  exhibit. 
Such  has  been  the  misfortune  of  Francis 
Xavier,  a man  in  whom  we  might  find  much 
to  admire  and  imitate,  if  only  his  officious 
friends  had  left  him  to  tell  his  own.  tale  to 
posterity.  He  was  born  on  the  7th  of  April, 
1506,  in  the  castle  of  his  ancestors,  near  the 
Pyrenees.  He  was  of  good  family,  and  his 
father,  Don  John  de  Jasso,  was  counsellor  of 
state  to  John  III.,  king  of  Navarre.  Francis 
was  the  youngest  of  several  sons  and  daughters. 
The  elder  brothers,  most  of  them,  followed 
the  profession  of  arms;  but  learning  was 
from  the  first  the  chosen  pursuit  of  the  future 
u Apostle  of  the  Indies.”  Until  the  age  of 
eighteen,  his  education  was  carried  on  within 
sight  of  the  ancestral  towers;  but  he  was 
now  sent  to  meet  the  choice  spirits  of  his 
time,  at  that  great  centre  of  arts,  science,  and 
literature,  the  capital  of  France,  where,  at  the 
college  of  Sainte-Barbe,  in  the  famed  uni- 
versity, he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  dili- 
gence and  success,  graduated  as  Master  of 
Arts,  and  was  at  length  chosen  to  give  in- 
structions in  philosophy  at  Beauvais.  Whilst 
studying  at  Paris,  he  came  in  contact  with 
the  man  whose  singular  influence  was  to  be 
the  pole-star  for  good  or  evil  of  his  whole 
life.  Ignatius  de  Loyola,  the  fanatical 
founder  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  is  said  to 
have  occupied  a bed  in  the  same  apartment. 
The  same  circumstances  made  him  acquainted 
with  Faber,  Lainez,  Bobadilla,  and  Rodriguez, 
the  earliest  and  most  devoted  of  Loyola’s 
adherents.  Among  these,  Faber  was  the 
one  selected  as  the  object  of  Xavier’s  warmest 
affection.  Of  very  different  rank,  for  he  was 
an  humble  Savoyard,  he  seems  to  have  resem- 
bled his  college  companion  in  simplicity  of 
mind  and  fervour  of  zeal.  He  had  been  led 
by  youthful  impulse  to  place  himself  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Jesuit-chief;  and 
being  induced  to  submit  to  his  prescribed 
discipline,  was  completely  drawn  into  the 
meshes  of  that  system,  which  at  that  time 
was  only  in  its  infancy,  but  has  since  proved 
itself  the  most  elaborate  net  for  the  souls  and 
consciences  of  men,  that  crafty  ingenuity  ever 
devised.  Francis  Xavier  was  not  equally 
eager  with  his  friend  Faber  to  surrender  body, 
soul,  and  spirit  to  this  self-constituted  despot. 
Robust  in  person,  handsome,  accomplished, 
and  covered  with  academic  honours,  his  pro- 
spects presented  a wider  field  to  his  youthful 
imagination  than  was  likely  to  be  hastily 
abandoned  in  favour  of  the  proposals  made  to 
him  by  Loyola.  - The  latter,  however,  was 


one  who  knew  too  well  the  importance  of 
engaging  for  his  new  society  the  talents  and 
zeal  of  the  youthful  and  noble  Spaniard, 
not  to  persevere  in  his  efforts  till  every 
scruple  was  suppressed.  The  little  band 
of  students,  which  we  have  enumerated,  at 
length  took  the  vows  imposed  upon  them 
by  their  spiritual  master,  August  15th, 
1534.  It  was  in  a sepulchral  chapel,  or 
crypt,  of  the  church  of  Montmartre,  that  they 
assembled.  The  day  chosen  coincided  with 
the  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 
One  of  the  company,  Faber,  had  taken  priest’s 
orders,  and  from  his  hands  the  rest  received 
the  holy  sacrament,  after  which,  and  under 
the  direction  of  Loyola,  they  bound  them- 
selves by  a solemn  oath  to  a profession  of 
poverty,  to  a renunciation  of  all  worldly  ties, 
and  absolute  devotion  to  the  service  of  God. 
It  was  arranged  that  they  should  meet  three 
years  later,  occupying  the  interval  with  cer- 
tain probationary  discipline  prescribed  by 
Loyola  himself,  as  essential  to  the  members 
of  the  new  Society.  At  Venice,  in  due  time, 
they  met,  and  the  vows  were  renewed  in  that 
more  stringent  form  which  has  ever  since 
been  adopted  in  the  Society,  and  which  gives 
to  the  Jesuit  an  isolation  from  mankind, 
with  a state  of  bondage,  mental  and  spiritual, 
to  his  superior,  and  makes  him  a ready  in- 
strument for  compassing  the  designs  of  an 
unscrupulous  hierarchy.  Xavier  was  not 
idle  in  the  crowded  and  voluptuous  city 
where  the  fathers  were  now  assembled;  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  most  laborious  and 
humiliating  duties  at  the  Hospital  for  Incur- 
ables, where  he  attracted  attention  by  his 
severe  austerities.  At  this  time,  Paul  III. 
was  pope,  and  at  his  command  the  Jesuit 
father  was  summoned  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  appointed  to  preach  in  one  of  the 
churches.  He  was  not,  however,  destined  to 
remain  for  any  considerable  period  in  Europe, 
or  in  immediate  connection  with  Ignatius. 
Jesuitism  has  notoriously  been  able  to  turn 
to  account  all  phases  of  human  character. 
Earnest  devotion  and  simplicity  of  faith  had 
already  manifested  themselves  in  Xavier, 
but  these  qualities  were  not  exactly  wanted 
in  Europe,  although  they  might  be  made 
available  to  the  Society,  by  shedding  on  it 
the  lustre  of  zeal  and  sanctity  from  a dis- 
tance. John  III.  of  Portugal  was  at  this 
epoch  anxious  to  send  active  priests  to  his 
Indian  possessions,  and  applied  with  that 
design  in  view  to  Ignatius.  Xavier  was 
the  man  best  adapted  to  the  purpose*  and 
the  Jesuit  General  at  once  despatched  him 
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on  this  mission  to  the  heathen,  giving  him 
as  a brief  charge  at  parting,  “ Go,  set  all 
on  fire,  and  make  it  burn  with  love  divine.” 
In  the  year  1541,  Xavier  set  sail  from 
Europe,  to  which  he  never  returned,  and 
arrived  safely  at  Goa,  one  of  the  chief  towns 
in  the  Portuguese  Indian  settlements.  Subse- 
quently to  this  period  of  the  history  we  can 
derive  but  little  real  assistance  from  the 
Romish  biographers.  If  he  was  the  faithful 
and  devoted  missionary  that  we  believe  him 
to  have  been ; if  in  spite  of  the  network  of 
superstition  which  his  early  education,  and 
still  more  the  “ spiritual  exercises  ” of  Loyola, 
had  entwined  around  his  soul,  he  was  able 
to  rise  above  the  darkness,  and  lead  to 
Christ  the  poor  idolatrous  heathen  among 
whom  he  laboured,  without  hope  of  any 
other  reward  than  was  allotted  to  him  in 
the  rescue  of  souls  from  death,  we  have  a 
real  saint  to  deal  with.  Such  a reputation 
was  transmitted  to  Europe  of  the  Indian 
apostle,  but  these  writers  were  acquainted 
with  the  term  in  a Romish  sense,  and  in 
that  character  must  they  emblazon  him  to 
the  world.  Hence  their  inventive  fancy 
was  placed  in  requisition,  and  with  the 
most  unblushing  effrontery  they  ascribed 
miracles  in  magnitude  and  number  sufficient 
to  constitute  him  a second  Thaumaturgus. 
The  Jesuit  Bouhours  was  one  of  the  chief  of 
these  unscrupulous  panegyrists,  or,  as  we 
may  say,  bitter  satirists  of  his  own  church, 
implying  as  he  did  that  no  candidate  could 
be  introduced  into  its  hagiology  but  by 
virtue  of  a saintship,  that  differed  from  the 
holiness  and  truth  of  God’s  own  people,  as 
much  as  the  tinsel  royalty  of  the  vulgar 
stage  does  from  that  of  Alfred  or  Peter  the 
Great.  The  true  mirror  of  Xavier’s  cha- 
racter is  to  be  found  in  his  Letters,  an  edition 
of  which  was  published  in  the  original  Latin 
a few  years  after  his  death,  and  which  we 
may  believe  to  be  genuine.  In  these,  we 
have  no  miraculous  claims,  unless  it  be  an 
occasional  illustration  of  the  power  of  prayer 
in  seconding  the  efforts  of  medical  skill. 
Difficulties  in  the  work  of  evangelization  are 
freely  acknowledged  as  such,  the  darkened 
and  depraved  heart  of  the  Hindoo  or  Brah- 
min is  described  with  a fidelity  which  reminds 
us  of  Martyn  or  Duff,  ministerial  help  is 
constantly  craved,  and  the  means  employed  in 
turning  men  to  God  are  not  miraculous  but 
such  as  a missionary  would  naturally  resort  to. 
We  do  not  discover  that  these  Letters  have 
been  translated.  It  would  scarcely  suit  the 
purpose  of  Protestant  or  Romanist  to  engage 


in  such  a work,  as  the  former  would  find  an 
amount  of  Mariolatry  and  legalism  which  he 
would  not  desire  to  promulgate ; the  latter 
would  discern  more  approach  to  Gospel  light 
and  too  little  clinging  to  the  dogmas  of  the 
church,  altogether  to  satisfy  his  prejudices. 
Xavier  will  continue  to  be  misunderstood, 
save  that  the  few  who  are  at  the  pains  to 
read  his  Latin  Epistles  in  some  edition  of  two 
centuries  and  a half  old,  will  surmise  that  he 
was  more  Christian  than  Jesuit,  and  though 
he  never  discerned  the  full  force  of  our  Lord’s 
explanation  of  the  parable  of  the  sower,  “ The 
field  is  the  world,  the  seed  is  the  Word  of 
Godf  he  was  made  an  instrument  of  good, 
and  at  least  spread  the  Christian  name,  and 
with  it  Christian  civilization,  among  thousands 
of  the  heathens.  We  say  that  he  had  not 
arrived  at  the  belief  that  the  simple  word  of 
the  Lord,  as  revealed  in  Scripture,  is  the  great 
instrument.  It  is  soon  after  he  has  engaged 
in  the  work  of  teaching  the  natives,  that  he 
describes  his  method  in  the  following  terms : 
— “ Wherefore,  as  we  did  not  understand  each 
other  sufficiently,  since  they  spoke  the  Mala- 
bar dialect,  and  I the  Spanish  of  Biscay,  I 
collected  together  the  cleverest  of  them,  whom 
I knew  to  understand  both  languages.  After 
spending  many  days  together,  at  last,  with 
great  labour,  they  transfused  into  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people  certain  pious  prayers — the 
sign  of  the  cross,  the  declaration  of  the  Trinity, 
the  Apostles’  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Angelical  Salutation,  the 
Salve  Regina,  and  the  Confiteor.”  It  appears 
that  he  laboured  most  diligently  in  making  his 
catechumens  commit  these  to  memory.  The 
Commandments  were  explained  one  by  one, 
the  Creed  was  rigorously  analyzed.  He  ad- 
monished them  that  to  be  a Christian  was 
nothing  but  to  believe  the  articles  with  a firm 
and  immoveable  faith ; he  taught  them  to  pray 
to  Jesus  and  to  the  Virgin  for  grace  to  believe ; 
and  when  he  had  brought  them  to  avow  a 
faith  in  these  articles,  and  openly  to  abandon 
their  idolatries,  he  baptized  them  as  “ suf- 
ficiently tried.”  It  is  to  be  feared  that,  by 
such  means,  he  built  more  “hay  and  stubble” 
into  the  spiritual  house  than  “gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stones;”  and  of  such  materials 
a great  part  of  the  work  subsequently  proved 
to  be,  when  the  day  of  trial  declared  it,  and 
the  fire  tried  the  work  of  what  sort  it  was. 

We  are  reminded  more  of  Protestant 
missionary  experience  when  he  describes  an 
interview  with  two  hundred  Brahmins,  who 
were  assembled  in  one  of  their  temples.  He 
expounded  the  Commandments  to  them,  and 
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took  occasion  to  work  thereby  upon  their 
consciences.  He  then  challenged  them  to 
assert  what  the  Supreme  Being  required  of 
his  creatures.  After  some  evasions,  a patri- 
archal Brahmin  gave  the  Epicurean  reply, 
that  he  left  them  to  do  as  they  pleased.  This 
led  him  to  explain  that  the  wrath  of  God  was 
revealed  from  heaven,  that  the  wicked  are 
condemned  to  everlasting  punishment,  and 
the  righteous  go  into  life  eternal.  Forthwith 
they  question  him  with  true  Indian  curiosity, 
on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  whether  the 
soul  was  detached  or  not  from  the  body,  how 
he  accounted  for  the  recognition  and  enjoy- 
ment of  friends  in  dreams,  and  finally  asked 
whether  the  Deity  was  white  or  black.  “ This 
query,”  shrewdly  remarks  Xavier,  “was  not 
so  irrational  as  may  appear,  for  they  conceive 
of  him  as  incarnated  in  human  flesh,  and  only 
ask  whether  it  is  in  the  European  or  Asiatic 
type,  their  own  idols  being  commonly  hewn 
out  of  black  marble.”  A little  more  reflection 
might  have  suggested  to  him  that  minds  so 
strongly  imbued  with  a false  religion,  were 
not  likely  to  be  converted  by  any  method  so 
mechanical  as  the  recital  of  a few  formularies. 
It  is  to  be  admitted,  however,  that,  in  spite 
of  the  miraculous  conversions  recorded  by 
Bouhours,  the  missionary  avows  his  want  of 
success  with  the  high-caste  Hindoos.  “ The  na- 
tives of  this  district,”  he  says,  “are  commonly 
devoid  of  all  education,  but  not  of  crime. 
Since  I first  settled  amongst  them,  I have 
only  gained  one  Brahmin  to  the  faith.  He 
was  a truly  upright  young  man,  who  under- 
took to  teach  the  elements  of  Christian 
doctrine  to  the  young.”  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  in  connection  with  this  modest  ac- 
knowledgment, how  strongly  he  enforced 
humility  on  his  younger  brethren  of  the  So- 
ciety. “ Wherefore,  reflect  in  the  mean 
season,  and  cultivate  diligently  the  grace  of 
humility;  in  everything  from  which  fallen 
nature  recoils  do  you  be  conquerors,  and 
strive  with  intense  earnestness,  by  the  Divine 
help,  to  gain  a perfect  knowledge  of  your- 
selves. For  self-knowledge  is  productive  of 
divine  confidence,  and  the  true  parent  of 
Christian  humility.  Indeed,  out  of  self-dis- 
trust arises  confidence  in  God,  and  this  is 
confidence  true  and  unalloyed.”  There  is 
every  proof  that  Xavier  was  a man  of  keen 
observation,  and  in  some  respects  of  enlarged 
ideas.  His  conversations  with  those  who 
had  been  destitute  of  a Divine  revelation 
led  him  to  investigate  a wide  question,  and 
one  of  deep  import — how  far  the  heathen.are 
a law  unto  themselves.  _ He  is  led  to  insti- 


tute this  line  of  inquiry  in  Japan,  whither 
he  had  gone  to  escape  from  the  discourage- 
ments, if  the  real  truth  be  known,  of  his 
labours  in  South  India.  “ The  J apanese,”  he 
remarks,  “have  attained  the  knowledge  by 
light  of  nature,  previously  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Chinese  maxims,  that  it  is  wrong  to 
commit  murder,  to  steal,  to  violate  an  oath, 
in  short,  to  commit  other  crimes  which  are 
referred  to  in  those  ten  Divine  command- 
ments: it  is  a proof  that  on  yielding  to  any 
wickedness  of  the  kind,  they  are  wounded  by 
the  stings  of  conscience,  that  reason  itself 
teaches  them  to  eschew  evil  and  to  seek  to 
do  well;  and  that  this  being  implanted  in 
the  minds  of  men  further  suggests  how  all 
derive  from  nature,  and  by  the  sanction  of 
the  God  of  nature,  a knowledge  of  Divine 
law,  before  any  outward  teaching  comes  to 
them.” 

His  labours  for  souls  derive  an  aspect  of 
reality,  which  his  fable-loving  friends  would 
fain  conceal  in  Thaumaturgic  mist,  from  the 
earnestness  of  purpose  which  he  declares  to 
be  essential  to  success.  No  one  can  read  the 
following  remarks  without  being  convinced 
that  according  to  the  light  that  was  in  him, 
he  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  Divine 
Master.  “ It  is  natural,’  ’ he  remarks,  “ that  those 
who  carefully  probe  and  tend  the  distractions 
and  maladies  of  their  own  souls,  should  in  a 
spirit  of  kindness  apply  the  healing  balm  to 
the  wounds  of  others,  and  come  to  the  rescue 
at  their  own  peril,  yea,  even  of  life.  For  they 
who  apply  themselves  to  ascertain  with  a 
view  to  remedying  their  own  evil  tempers, 
will  with  less  difficulty  accomplish  the  same 
end  in  the  case  of  others,  and  they  who  are 
affected  by  the  sufferings  of  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord  will  readily  awaken  in  others  the  same 
feeling.  Nor  indeed  do  I see,  how  by  any 
possibility  you  can  stir  up  an  emotion  in 
another,  unless  the  same  be  graven,  I would 
say  burned  into  the  very  fabric  of  your  own 
soul.”  As  we  trace  the  motives  which 
actuated  the  Jesuit  missionary,  and  listen  to 
these  spontaneous  outbursts  of  a man  who 
“ pleased  not  himself,”  we  are  constrained  to 
forget  the  formal  and  frigid  method  of  his 
instruction,  or  rather  to  hope  that  into  his 
expositions  of  the  articles  of  faith  he  infused 
some  of  that  Gospel  light  and  life  which 
showed  itself  in  him  by  fruits  of  self-denial,  and 
thirst,  for  the  good  of  souls.  We  quote  a pas- 
sage which  breathes  much  of  the  spirit  of 
that  apostle  who  desired  to  fill  up  that  which 
was  behind  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  for  his 
body’s  sake,  which  is  the  church.  “ The  pri- 
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vations  of  so  long  a voyage,  bearing  the  sins 
of  others  ( susceptio  alienorum  peccatorum), 
when  you  are  troubled  with  your  own,  the 
constant  residence  amongst  the  natives,  and 
that  in  a land  which  is  scorched  by  the  ex- 
cessive solar  heat;  all  these'  drawbacks,  I 
say,  if  in  the  cause  of  God  they  are  submitted 
to,  are  indeed  great  comforts,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  heavenly  enjoyments,  many  and  great. 
Thus  do  I persuade  myself  that  those  who 
take  up  Christ’s  cross  lead  a blessed  life, 
though  tried  by  sufferings  of  this  kind ; to 
forsake  the  cross,  or  not  to  take  it  up,  I con- 
sider like  death.  Eor  what  death  is  more 
bitter  than  having  once  tasted  Christ  to  live 
without  him;  to  abandon  him  and  follow 
your  own  desires?  Believe  me,  no  cross  is 
to  be  compared  with  such  a cross  as  this. 
Again,  how  blessed  is  it  to  live,  by  dying 
daily,  by  crushing  our  own  wills,  in  order  to 
seek  not  our  own,  but  the  things  of  Jesus 
Christ.” 

He  does  not  hesitate  to  place  these  trials 
and  difficulties  before  those  whom  he  invites 
to  engage  with  him  in  the  work.  “ Sea  and 
land  will  alike  put  to  a complete  test  their 
strength  and  courage.  The  employment  in- 
deed is  of  that  nature  which  requires  men  of 
strong  bodily  constitution,  and  in  the  prime 
of  life ; more  fit  certainly  for  the  young  than 
the  old  ; although  elderly  men  who  are  un- 
usually vigorous  and  active  might  struggle 
through.  Whoever  come,  they  will  be  well 
received  by  the  people,  and  will  be  strongly 
pressed  to  hear  confessions,  to  converse  on 
sacred  subjects,  and  openly  to  preach.  Be- 
yond doubt  the  harvest  will  be  great  and 
productive.”  At  the  same  time  he  finds  his 
joy  in  the  mission  more  than  compensating 
for  the  trials.  “ Beyond  this  I have  nothing 
to  say,  except  to  acknowledge  the  abundance 
of  delights  which  God  vouchsafes  to  the  la- 
bourers of  this  vineyard,  as  they  devote  then- 
strength  to  the  instruction  of  the  uncivilized 
community,  so  that  if  there  be  true  and  real 
enjoyment  in  this  life,  this  alone  seems  to  me 
to  deserve  the  name.”  The  appeal  for  more 
men  finds  a place  in  almost  every  letter.  In 
one  he  is  pressing  his  claims  upon  the  Society 
in  Europe  with  singular  force,  and  thus 
closes  his  address  : — “ I call  God  to  witness 
that  I had  well-nigh  resolved,  since  I am  de- 
barred from  visiting  Europe,  to  send  letters 
to  the  University  of  Paris,  and  especially  to 
the  Doctors  Corneus  and  Picard,  showing 
them  how  readily  they  might  bring  over 
thousands  of  Hindoos  to  the  service  of  Christ, 
if  only  there  were  an  adequate  supply  of  men 


who  would  not  seek  their  own,  but  the  things 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Therefore,  my  brethren 
most  dearly  beloved,  pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest,  that  he  will  send  forth  labourers  into 
his  harvest.” 

The  life  of  Xavier  does  not  abound  in 
incident,  except  such  as  a laborious  mission- 
ary would  meet  with  in  devoting  himself  to 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  We  take  no 
account  of  the  prodigies  attributed  to  him  by 
Bouhours  and  others,  nor  of  the  two  hundred 
miracles  which  were  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  Gregory  XV.,  when  he  canonized 
him  in  1622.  Ten  years  of  these  labours 
brought  his  devoted  life  to  a close,  during 
which  he  visited  many  hundred  miles  of  coast 
in  the  Indian  Peninsula,  and  visited  Japan. 
The  great  desire  which  occupied  his  mind 
latterly,  was  to  extend  the  Gospel  to  China, 
but  he  was  not  permitted  to  do  more  than 
see  afar  off  this  land  of  his  hopes.  He  died 
of  fever  at  the  island  of  Shang-chew-Shan, 
about  two  hundred  miles  from  Canton,  De- 
cember 2,  1552,  in  the  fourty-fourth  year 
of  his  age.  We  may  venture  to  pronounce 
him  the  worst  Jesuit  and  the  best  Christian 
that  ever  belonged  to  that  celebrated,  society. 

Looking  indeed  at  the  subsequent  missions 
of  the  Jesuits,  their  disgraceful  compromises 
with  heathenism,  and  the  tricks  by  which 
they  have  sought  converts,  and  exaggerated 
their  numbers  to  the  world;  we  are  but 
too  strongly  reminded  of  those  “ who  com- 
passed sea  and  land  to  gain  one  proselyte ; 
and  when  he  was  made,  they  made  him  two- 
fold more  the  child  of  hell  than  themselves.” 
Xavier  was  scarcely  a Jesuit.  The  Society 
had  been  organized  only  four  years  when  he 
went  on  his  mission,  and  he  was  detached 
from  those  who  would  have  robbed  him  of 
his  simplicity.  The  nature  of  his  work,  and 
the  absence  of  human  applause,  eminently 
conduced  to  bring  back  his  faith  to  a closer 
approximation  to  primitive  and  apostolic 
Christianity,  and  though  a Romanist,  he  had 
less  of  Romish  leaven  working  within  him. 
It  is  always  touching  to  hear  the  latest 
records  of  a man’s  mind,  when  the  time  of 
his  departure  is  at  hand.  We  subjoin  an 
extract  from  a letter,  dated  from  the  place  of 
his  death,  and  within  a few  days  of  that 
event. 

“It  is  the  chief  danger  to  mistrust  the 
providential  care  and  goodness  of  God,  es- 
pecially as  by  his  permission,  and  in  his 
cause  alone  I came  here,  with  a view  to 
preaching  to  this  people  his  most  holy  law, 
and  his  only  Son  Jesus  Christ,  the  author  of 
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our  salvation.  Therefore,  when  of  his  great 
goodness  he  has  implanted  within  me  this 
disposition,  to  doubt  his  help  and  guardian- 
ship amid  the  dangers  which  present  them- 
selves, would  itself  be  a greater  and  more 
absolute  danger,  than  any  which  his  foes  can 
launch  against  us.  For  neither  the  devil, 
nor  his  attendants  and  ministers,  can  in  any 
way  hurt  us,  except  by  the  permission  of  an 
All-powerful  God.  If  he  then  be  our  pro- 
tection, how  easily  will  he  drive  away  all 
perils.  Moreover,  we  shall  be  obeying  the 
admonitions  of  the  Lord  Christ.  ‘He  that 
findeth  his  life  shall . lose  it,  and  he  that 
loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it,’ 
Which  agrees  with  another  of  his  sayings  : 

{ No  man,  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough, 
and  looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of 
God.’  Wherefore,  seeing  that  the  danger 
to  our  souls  is  greater  than  to  our  bodies, 
we  think  it  better  to  encounter  the  perils  of 
this  life  than  to  risk  our  eternal  salvation. 
But  why  say  more?  It  is  fixed  and  de- 
termined that  we  go  to  China.  May  God 
prosper  our  journey,  to  the  setting  forth  of 
his  religion.  Let  the  devils  and  their  angels 
strive  hand  and  foot  against  us,  I hesitate 
not.  For  if  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be 
against  us  ?” 

A PARABLE* 


In  the  reign  of  the  late  emperor  of  Mo- 
rocco, a rich  gentleman  of  the  city  of 
Morocco,  named  Hosiah,  made  a voyage  to 
Gibraltar.  When  he  was  returning  home, 
almost  within  sight  of  the  coast,  a violent 
storm  arose,  which  made  the  sea  more  than 
ordinarily  tempestuous.  A furious  wave  ran 
through  the  ship,  and  washed  Hosiah  over- 
board ; another  wave  conveyed  him  into  an 
English  ship,  that  happened  to  pass  by  just 
at  that  time  in  her  way  to  Gibraltar.  The 
people  on  board  the  Morocco  ship  saw  Hosiah 
thrown  into  the  sea,  and  saw  no  more  of  him. 
Each  ship  returned  to  its  own  country. 
When  the  Morocco  ship  came  home,  the 
sailors  told  the  story  of  Hosiah’s  fate.  Here- 
upon, his  next  brother  seized  his  estate,  and 
all  his  effects,  and  was  legally  settled  in 
possession  of  them ; every  one  concluding  that 
Hosiah  was  drowned.  But  not  long  after  he 
arrived  at  Gibraltar,  he  found  an  opportunity 
of  a passage  to  Morocco.  Upon  his  return 
* This  ingenious  parable  was  designed  by  the 
author  to  evince,  by  an  illustrative  instance,  the 
satisfactory  nature  of  the  evidence  for  our  Lord’s 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  thereby  meet  the 
objections  of  gainsayers. 


home,  finding  his  estates  and  effects  in  the 
possession  of  his  brother,  who  refused  to 
deliver  them  up,  he  appealed  to  the  law,  and 
demanded  them  in  a court  of  justice.  The 
brother  pleaded  that  Hosiah  was  drowned  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  this  person,  who  now 
claimed  the  estate,  was  a counterfeit  and 
impostor.  Hosiah  assured  the  judges  that 
he  was  the  same  as  he  pretended  to  be  ; and, 
therefore,  had  an  indisputable  right  to  the 
estate.  The  emperor,  hearing  of  this  un- 
common case,  was  moved  by  his  curiosity  to 
sit  himself  in  judgment  upon  it.  He  first 
examined  the  people  of  the  Morocco  ship,  in 
which  Hosiah  first  put  to  sea,  who  all  assured 
him  that  Hosiah  was  washed  overboard  in 
the  high  seas,  at  a distance  from  land,  and 
that  they  saw  him  no  more.  The  emperor 
next  examined  Hosiah,  who  told  his  majesty 
that  he  was  indeed  washed  overboard,  but 
that,  in  that  very  moment,  another  ship 
passed  by  (not  observed  by  the  sailors 
because  of  the  tempest  and  a fog),  into  which 
another  wave  happily  conveyed  him ; by 
which  means  he  was  preserved.  As  none 
of  this  ship’s  crew  were  present  to  attest  the 
fact,  the  emperor  would  not  depend  upon  his 
story.  Hosiah  therefore  desired  liberty  to 
call  in  some  substantial  witnesses,  who  should 
prove  that  (by  what  means  soever  he  was 
preserved)  he  was  indeed  the  true  Hosiah. 
Eight  such  witnesses  appeared,  and  swore 
that  he  was  really  Hosiah ; that  they  had 
been  intimately  acquainted  with  him  for 
three  or  four  years  together,  before  his  first 
going  to  sea,  and  had  conversed  with  him 
every  day  for  a full  month  since  his  return; 
and  that,  therefore,  they  could  not  be  deceived 
in  the  person.  Upon  this,  most  that  heard 
the  trial  were  sufficiently  satisfied  that  this 
person  was  really  the  Hosiah  whom  he  pre- 
tended to  be  ; the  evidence  seemed  to  them 
to  be  fully  strong  and  unexceptionable.  But 
the  emperor  was  strongly  biassed  in  favour  of 
the  younger  brother ; for  which  reason  he 
was  resolved,  if  possible,  to  make  these  eight 
evidences  revoke  and  contradict  their  testi- 
mony. He  therefore  threatened  them,  that  if 
•they  would  not  own  they  were  bribed,  and 
had  given  false  evidence,  he-  would  order 
every  one  of  them  to  be  put  to  death  by  tor- 
ture. They  said  they  had  been  so  long 
acquainted  with  Hosiah,  and  were  so  very 
sure,  from  many  circumstances,  that  this  was 
the  same  person,  that  they  would  rather 
suffer  any  kind  of  death  than  deny  the  truth. 
Accordingly,  they  all,  to  a man,  persisted  in 
their  evidence  to  the  last,  and  were  actually 
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put  to  death  because  they  would  not  revoke 
their  testimony;  while  the  emperor  offered 
them  their  lives,  and  some  distinguished 
honours,  if  they  would  comply  with  his  de- 
mands. The  spectators  of  their  courage,  per- 
severance, and  death,  could  not  but  conclude 
that  these  eight  evidences  had  testified  nothing 
I but  the  truth;  and  there  is  the  greatest 
reason  in  the  world  to  think  so.  Surely  it 
cannot  be  thought  that  they  were  mistaken 
as  to  the  person  of  Hosiah.  They  were  too 
long  and  too  intimately  acquainted  with  him, 
and  the  time  of  his  absence  at  Gibraltar  was 
too  short,  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  be 
at  any  uncertainties  about  him.  It  is  most 
unquestionable  that  the  eight  witnesses  knew 
what  was  the  truth  in  the  case.  If  the 
person  who  now  demanded  the  estate  was 
not  Hosiah,  they  must  know  that  it  was  not 
he.  But  if  it  was  really  Hosiah,  they  could 
not  but  be  sure  that  here  was  no  imposture ; 
so  that  there  is  no  room  to  suspect  their  want 
of  understanding  and  experience  in  the  case. 
And,  I am  sure,  there  is  as  little  to  imagine 
there  was  any  want  of  honesty  and  sincerity 
in  their  testimony.  They  had  no  worldly 
temptation  whatever  to  persist  iu  sayirig  that 
Hosiah  was  returned ; they  got  nothing  at  all 
by  giving  their  testimony.  Nay,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  lost  all  they  had  in  this  world : 
all  their  riches,  honour,  and  pleasures,  and 
even  their  lives  too,  for  the  sake  of  testifying 
that  Hosiah  was  come  home  alive,  and  in 
health.  It  cannot,  then,  be  thought  that 
these  witnesses  had  a regard  to  anything  but 
truth  in  the  testimony  they  gave.  If  they 
had  been  men  of  dishonest  principles,  they 
would  undoubtedly  have  revoked  their  testi- 
mony to  save  their  lives.  As  they  could  get 
nothing  in  this  world  by  their  testimony,  it 
can  never  be  imagined  they  would  have  per- 
sisted in  it,  if  they  had  not  been  very  sure 
that  Hosiah  was  returned  from  sea ; and  they 
could  not  but  be  sure,  because  their  friend 
had  been  absent  but  a few  days.  Conducted 
by  such  reasoning,  almost  all  that  knew  the 
facts  of  the  story  were  fully  satisfied  that  their 
evidence  was  true,  and  that  Hosiah  was  really 
preserved,  and  restored  to  his  country;  yet 
still  the  emperor  would  not  be  convinced,  but 
settled  Hosiah’s  brother  in  possession  of  the 
whole  estate.  The  reader,  who  is  no  way 
interested  in  the  story,  one  way  or  another, 
and  who  can  judge  freely,  without  any  influ- 
ence of  worldly  hope  or  fear,  will  undoubtedly 
condemn  the  emperor  as  very  partial,  unrea- 
sonable, and  cruel.  It  is  a plain  case;  he 
ought  to  have  believed  the  evidence  of  eight 


such  substantial  witnesses,  and  to  have 
restored  Hosiah  to  his  estate. 

As  the  reader  has  already  condemned  the 
unreasonable  conduct  of  the  partial  emperor; 
so,  for  the  same  reason,  he  cannot  but  con- 
demn the  more  unreasonable  conduct  of  those 
among  us  who  will  not  receive  the  testimony 
of  the  apostles  concerning  the  resurrection  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  If  the  intimate  ac- 
quaintance that  Hosiah’s  friends  had  with 
him  for  above  three  years  together,  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  be  mistaken  in  the 
man,  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  the 
apostles  with  Christ  for  full  as  long  a time, 
must  have  made  it  equally  impossible  for 
them  to  be  deceived  by  any  one  that  should 
come  to  them  in  his  name,  and  converse 
familiarly  with  them  for  forty  days  together. 
If  Hosiah’s  friends  demonstrated  their  sin- 
cerity by  giving  up  all  the  comforts  of  life, 
and  life  itselfj  rather  than  revoke  their  testi- 
mony, there  is  at  least  as  much  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  apostles  in  ‘testifying  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  since  they  were  so  far 
from  getting  anything  of  this  world  by  speak- 
ing in  his  favour,  that,  on  the  contrary,  by 
this  means  they  lost  all  the  comforts  and  ac- 
commodations of  the  world,  and  their  own 
lives  into  the  bargain. 

The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  are  eight, 
who  all  concur  in  giving  the  same  testimony. 
Now,  I would  desire  to  know  of  any  man, 
who  calls  himself  a Deist,  whether  he  would 
not  receive  the  testimony  of  the  eight  men  of 
Morocco  before  mentioned ; and  whether  he 
does  not  blame  the  emperor  for  not  believing 
them,  when  they  gave  the  strongest  possible 
proof  of  their  testimony,  by  sealing  it  with 
their  blood  1 If  so,  let  him  consider  whether 
he  is  not  much  more  unreasonable  in  not 
believing  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  upon  the 
testimony  of  the  eight  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  of  many  others  also,  who 
likewise  sealed  their  testimony  with  their 
blood.  Whatever  reasons  he  can  give  for  his 
believing  the  friends  of  Hosiah,  will  equally, 
at  least,  oblige  him  to  believe  the  disciples  of 
Jesus.  And  if  he  will  not  believe  them, 
(though  they  could  not  be  mistaken,  and 
proved  by  their  suffering  that  they  were  sin- 
cere in  their  testimony,)  I should  be  giad  to 
be  informed  for  what  reasons  he  would  be- 
lieve the  friends  of  Hosiah  1 A serious 
comparison  of  these  things  must  needs  satisfy 
any  impartial  searcher  after  the  truth,  that  the 
apostles  have  given  us  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  which  is  what  I intended 
to  establish  by  this  parable. — Hallet. 
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THE  BREAD  GIYER. 

The  relation  in  which  a chief  stood  to 
his  people,  as  the  dispenser  among  them  of 
their  food,  the  giver  of  bread,  is  indicated  in 
the  etymology  of  our  title  of  honour,  “ Lord,” 
which  has  been  shown  to  mean  “bread-giver.” 
This  sense  of  the  term  is  extinct  among  us, 
as  the  lords  of  the  soil  have  for  ages  found  it 
better  for  all  parties  to  give  to  their  de- 
pendents the  value  of  food — that  is,  money 
— instead  of  food  itself.  But  among  the 
eastern  tribes  this  position  of  the  chief  or 
lord  still  subsists  ; and  the  consideration  of 
it  seems  to  us  to  furnish  a fresh  and  touching 
emphasis  to  that  petition  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  “ Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.” 
The  following  illustrative  extract  is  from  Mr. 
Urquhart’s  “ Pillars  of  Hercules.” 

No  human  creature  enters  an  Arab  douar 
and  goes  without  a bellyfull,  and  of  this  the 
charge  falls  upon  the  chief.  When  I obtained 
a new  method  of  preparing  wheat,  of  cooking 
a dish  and  eating  it,  I also  observed  a new 
method  and  manner  of  distributing  it.  The 
tent  was  like  a tavern  without  bells.  Half  of 
Sheik  Tibi’s  substance  goes  in  kuScoussoo.  It 
is  an  extraordinary  thing  to  see  ; it  is  slowly 
that  the  mind  takes  it  in  ; it  is  difficult  to 
convey  it  to  another — and  testimony  is  re- 
quisite. In  Mr.  Davidson’s  Journal  there  is 
a corroboratory  passage,  which  is  all  the  more 
valuable,  as  coming  from  one  who  had  no 
conception  of  the  value  of  the  fact  he  re- 
corded. Speaking  of  the  great  Sheik  of  Suz, 
he  says,  “ The  Sheik,  rich  and  powerful  as  he 
is,  dares  not  shut  his  door  against  the  dirtiest 
beast  who  thinks  proper  to  enter.  The  kus- 
coussoo,  or  tea-pot,  is  a general  invitation,  and 
all  may  come  in  and  feed.”  This  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  those  words  of  Isaiah,  “ Thou  hast 
clothing — be  thou  a ruler,”  as  of  the  reply,  “In 
mine  home  there  is  neither  bread  nor  clothing 
— make  me  not  a ruler.”  Of  the  patriarchal 
period  in  our  own  state,  we  have  a record  in 
the  title,  lord,  which  meant  the  giver  of  bread. 
The  word  “government”  is  itself  derived  from 
the  same  source,  and  to-day,  in  the  streets  of 
Athens,  a beggar  will  approach  you  with  these 
words,  “icrifcpviGt  gov — govern  me,  i.e.  give  me 
food.”  Amongst  the  Turks,  where  ceremonial 
is  the  bond,  rank  is  given  to  bread.  If  a 
Mussulman  sees  a bit  of  bread  on  the  ground, 
he  reverentially  picks  it  up,  kisses  it,  and  then 
places  it  in  some  position  where  it  may  be 
seen  and  used,  if  requisite,  by  man  and 
beast.*  If  the  Sultan  were  to  come  into  a 

* Lord  Clarendon  relates  that,  in  the  fire  of  Lon- 


roorn  where  the  humblest  were  sitting  at 
food,  they  would  not  rise  to  receive  him — 
his  dignity  is  effaced  in  the  presence  of  the 
“ gift  of  God ;”  thus,  a mendicant  may  place 
himself  at  the  table  of  a vizir.  A person 
who  could  not  be  asked  to  partake  of  coffee, 
who  could  not  presume  to  be  seen  with  a pipe, 
may  be  invited  to  sit  down  to  dinner.  The 
breaking  of  bread,  the  most  solemn  mystery 
of  our  faith,  has,  in  this  respect,  a meaning 
which  we  cannot  read.  In  the  East  the 
injunction  of  Christ  to  turn  not  away  from 
him  who  asketh,  is  universally  observed. 
We  cannot  observe  that  rule,  because  we 
have  produced  such  an  amount  of  pauperism 
that  no  private  charity  can  suffice,  and  we 
have  destroyed  the  practice  of  charity,  so 
that  it  shall  not  suffice;  then  we  reconcile 
faith  and  obedience  by  treating  the  injunc- 
tion as  a metaphor. 
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We  have  already  (page  22)  spoken  to  the 
children  of  the  noble  renown  of  the  great 
apostle,  who  so  graciously  condescends  to  ad- 
dress them,  and  of  the  honour  and  privilege 
which  they  enjoy  in  being  so  singled  out  and 
spoken  to  by  the  mightiest  of  minds,  and 
by  the  tenderest  of  hearts.  What  then  is  the 
primary  injunction? 

1.  “ Children  obey  your  parents  in  the 
Lord,  for  this  is  right.”  Obedience,  you 
perceive,  is  clearly  and  pointedly  inculcated. 
Children  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that 
the  apostle  forgets  to  bid  them  love  and 
revere  their  parents.  This  injunction  is  a 
testing  one.  If  right  obedience  be  rendered, 
all  other  filial  duty  is  implied.  The  apostle 
does  not  ask  children  to  love  their  parents, 
because  he  knew  that  if  their  obedience  was 
genuine,  this  pure  and  happy  love  would 
dwell  within  them.  And  love  without  obedi-  I 
ence  is  hollow  and  hypocritical.  What  is  the 
value  of  kisses  and  caresses,  and  noisy  osten-  j 
tation  of  affection  on  the  part  of  children  ! 
to  their  parents,  if  the  next  moment,  when  j 
they  are  bidden  do  something,  they  can  curl 

don,  a servant  of  a Portuguese  ambassador  was 
seized  and  roughly  handled,  on  the  accusation  of  a 
citizen,  who  swore  that  he  saw  him  throw  a fire-ball 
into  a house,  which  immediately  burst  into  flames. 
The  foreigner,  as  soon  as  the  charge  was  translated 
to  him,  explained  that  he  saw  a piece  of  bread  lying 
on  the  ground,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  his 
country,  picked  it  up  and  laid  it  on  a shelf  in  the 
nearest  house.  The  house  was  searched : the  bread 
was  found  upon  a board  just  within  the  door. 
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their  lip  to  the  sound  of  that  hateful  mono- 
syllable of  refusal,  and  say,  No. . 

Some  feelings  are  to  mortals  given, 

With  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven ; 

And  if  there  be  a human  tear 
From  passion’s  dross  refined  and  clear, 

A tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek 
It  would  not  stain  an  angel’s  cheek, 

it  must  be  that  tear  which  starts  into  the 
eye  of  boy  and  girl,  when  their  heart  feels 
the  sudden  throb  of  filial  impulse.  But 
oh,  how  melancholy,  if,  when  obedience  is 
asked,  that  eye  should  quickly  lose  its  mois- 
ture, and  glisten  in  wilful  and  wicked  de- 
fiance, or  refusal  of  a parent’s  orders.  The 
apostle  then  comprehended  love,  veneration, 
and  honour — all  that  a child  owes  its  parents, 
when  he  said,  “Children  obey  your  parents.” 

If  they  love  them  with  a genuine  heart,  that 
love  will  prove  its  own  living  glory,  and 
they  will  obey  them.  If  they  hold  their 
sires  in  reverence,  they  will  not  and  cannot 
slight  their  injunctions,  but  will  exhibit  a 
docile  and  cordial  spirit  of  obedience. 

And  what  duty  so  immediately  recom- 
mends itself  to  a Christian  child  as  this  1 
Natural  instinct  prompts  to  it.  By  what 
soft  and  powerful  ties  are  not  children  bound 
to  the  authors  of  their  being  ? If  they  would 
but  think  for  a moment  on  the  years  of  help- 
less /infancy  through  which  the  ceaseless  care 
and  nursing  of  parental  love  has  led  them ; 
how  the  cradle  of  their  sickness  was  watched 
with  sleepless  anxiety;  how  there  was  ever 
a voice  to  soothe,  and  a hand  to  support 
them ; and  how  in  a thousand  nameless  forms 
their  wants  and  weaknesses  were  alike  re- 
sponded to,  surely  they  would  feel  that  obe- 
dience was  a duty  which  needed  no  formal 
enforcement — for  it  grew  up  unconsciously 
out  of  the  daily  and  hallowed  relations  of 
the  family  circle.  What  child  can  look  in 
its  father’s  face,  as  that  face  beanos  upon  it 
in  dignified  complacency,  and  say,  No,  to  any 
request  1 What  child  can  gaze  into  the 
affectionate  and  holy  lustre  of  a mother  s 
eye,  and  harden  itself  to  refuse  obedience  ? 
But  what  is  the  nature  of  this  obedience  1 
1.  It  must  be  cheerful.  That  is  to  say,  it 
must  spring  from  love — out  of  the  deep  and 
unpolluted  well  of  filial  love.  Forced  or 
feigned  compliance  is  very  provoking  to 
parents.  When  a child  puts  on  a sulky  face, 
and  tosses  its  head,  and  mutters  all  the  while 
to  itself — as  it  does  what  it  is  bidden — such 
obedience  is  almost  as  loathsome  as  direct 
rebellion.  The  merry  light  of  a child’s  counte- 
nance should  never  be  eclipsed  in  any  of  its 
acts  of  obedience.  Grumbling  and  self-willed 


boys  and  girls  are  no  comfort  to  their  parents. 
The  language  of  a child’s  heart  should  always 

be “I’ll  do  this  which  I am  commanded, 

ay,  and  much  more — glad  I am  to  be  asked 
to  do  it,  just  to  show  in  what  unspeakable 
esteem  and  affection  I hold  my  dear  parents.” 

2.  This  obedience  must  be  prompt.  Chil- 
dren are  not  to  be  ever  making  excuses,  and 
alleging  that  they  are  engaged,  and  pleading 
off  from  obeying,  in  the  mean  time,  a parental 
injunction.  The  moment  of  command  ought 
to"  be  that  of  compliance. . No  pretence  or 
procrastination — no  affectation  of  wonder  that 
your  parents  could  order  you  to  do  this  or 
that,  when  they  surely  must  have  seen  you  so 
busy  and  occupied.  This  conduct  is  trifling 
with  the  sacredness  of  parental  authority. 
Let  your  obedience  be  spontaneous.  Never 
need  either  to  be  coaxed  or  threatened  into 
duty.  Let  your  eager  minds  sagely  antici- 
pate what  is  expected  from  you.  By  all 
means  do  not  lounge  about  and  debate  with 
yourselves  whether  you  ought  to  obey  or  not. 
It  is  a shame  in  children  to  seek  to  modify  or 
beat  down  the  parental  command,  in  order 
that  they  may  lazily  render  the  smallest  pos- 
sible amount  of  service.  When  there  is  genuine 
affection  in  a young  Christian  heart,  such  re- 
luctance and  dilatory  obedience  will  never  be 
dreamed  of. 

3.  This  obedience  should  be  uniform.  The 
obligation  to  obey  is  not  of  occasional  influ- 
ence, it  always  lies  upon  children.  There  are 
some  children  who  have  pettish  tempers,  and 
sour  all  around  them  by  their  unworthy  fits 
of  periodical  insubordination.  They  have  crises 
of  fretful  rebellion,  when  nothing  pleases  them 
and  nothing  appears  worthy  of  being  obeyed. 
These  exhibitions  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
A parent’s  will  has  a continuous  and  unim- 
paired sacredness;  and  such  children  as  I 
have  described  spoil  the  charm  of  their  past 
good  conduct  by  their  froward  periods  of 
sullen  and  refractory  misdemeanor.  Your 
obedience  should  not  be  like  the  tropical 
well,  which,  in  certain  seasons,  is  dry,  dusty, 
and  full  of  bitter  disappointment  to  the 
traveller,  but  like  one  of  our  own  streams — 
calm,  clear,  and  steady  in  the  flow  of  its  peren- 
nial and  refreshing  waters. 

4.  Obedience  must  be  universal.  It  is 
captious  and  whimsical  on  the  part  of  a son 
or  daughter  to  make  any  selection  among  the 
parental  precepts,  to  obey  some  and  pass  over 
others  with  oblivion  and  disregard.  All 
the  commands  of  father  and  mother  rest  iipon 
the  same  basis;  and  every  one  of  them  is  of 
equal  sacredness.  Some  children  will  do  this, 
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and  not  do  that,  merely  because  their  humour 
inclines  them  the  one  way  and  not  the  other. 
This  arbitrary  procedure  is  an  index  to 
deep  selfishness,  for  it  shows  their  anxiety 
not  to  please  their  parents,  but  to  consult 
and  gratify  their  own  caprice.  Children 
must  not  make  conditions  of  obedience ; but 
must  obey  simply  because  they  are  told  to 
obey.  It  is  enough  that  the  parent  wills  it. 
He  may  give  no  reasons ; but  such  ought  to 
be  your  faith  in  a parent’s  wisdom  and  love, 
that,  without  hesitation,  you  submit.  The  only 
limitation  is  that  specified  in  the  last  clause  of 
the  verse,  and  by  the  words — “ in  the  Lord.”  It 
is  to  be  religious  obedience.  Parents  are  not  to 
enjoin  anything  contrary  to  the  law  of  God: 
as  in  that  case  children  are  bound  to  refuse 
compliance.  It  is  of  Christian  parents  and 
children  the  apostle  speaks ; and  so  he  does 
not  take  time  to  point  out  any  exceptions. 
But  if  parents  bid  their  children  steal,  or  lie, 
or  break  the  Lord’s  day,  the  good  child  will 
humbly,  but  firmly,  say, — “ Nay or  adopt 
the  words  of  J oseph, — ■“  How  can  I do  this 
great  wickedness,  and  sin  against  God  1 ” The 
phrase  “ in  the  Lord,”  marks  the  circle  within 
which  all  parental  command,  and  all  filial 
obedience  should  be  confined;  and  in  what 
spirit  the  sceptre  should  be  swayed  on  the 
one  hand,  and  loyalty  exhibited  on  the  other. 

The  apostle  adds,  “ for  this  is  right.”  The 
apostle  means,  that  the  obedience  of  children 
is,  to  use  a common  phrase,  a right  thing  in  . 
itself.  It  is  not  based  on  expediency ; but  it 
has  its  source  in  the  very  nature  of  that  relation 
which  subsists  between  parents  and  children. 
"Why,  the  very  name  of  “parents  and  children” 
points  out  the  origin  and  reason  for  filial 
duty.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  word,  as 
seen  in  Matthew  xx.  4 — 7.  Filial  compliance 
is  an  obligation  independent  of  all  accidental 
circumstances, — and  even  of  any  formal  and 
express  enactment.  It  is  felt  to  be  an  im- 
mutable law  of  nature  among  the  heathen; 
and,  indeed,  over  the  world.  “ It  is  right ;” 
— and  it  is  seen  to  be  right : for  not  only  does 
instinct  claim  it,  but  religion  enjoins,  and  the 
Son  of  God  exemplified  it.  Jesus  was  “sub- 
ject to  his  own  parents” — was  in  every 
respect  a dutiful  child — was  an  example  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  feature  of  his  character 
— and  when  he  was  suspended  on  the  cross, 
amidst  the  excruciating  agonies  of  a painful 
and  shameful  death,  and  with  a terrible  pres- 
sure of  Divine  wrath  on  his  pure  and  suscep- 
tible spirit,  he  commended  to  the  care  of  the 
beloved  disciple  his  aged  and  widowed  mother, 
who  stood  by  him  bathed  in  maternal  tears. 
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O day  most  calm,  most  bright, 

The  fruit  of  this,  the  next  world’s  bud, 

The  indorsement  of  supreme  delight, 

Writ  by  a Friend,  and  with  his  blood ; 

The  couch  of  time,  care’s  balm  and  bay; 

The  week  were  dark,  but  for  thy  light: 

Thy  torch  doth  show  the  way. 

The  other  days  and  thou 
Make  up  one  man ; whose  face  thou  art, 
Knocking  at  heav’n  with  thy  brow ; 

The  worky-days  are  the  back  part; 

The  burden  of  the  week  lies  there, 

Making  the  whole  to  stoop  and  bow 
Till  thy  release  appear. 

Man  had  straight  forward  gone 
To  endless  death;  but  thou  dost  pull 
And  turn  us  round,  to  look  on  one, 

Whom,  if  we  were  not  very  dull, 

We  could  not  choose  but  look  on  still; 

Since  there  is  no  place  so  alone, 

The  which  he  doth  not  fill. 

Sundays  the  pillars  are, 

On  which  heaven’s  palace  arched  lies : 

The  other  days  fill  up  the  spare 
And  hollow  room  with  vanities. 

They  are  the  fruitful  beds  and  borders 
In  God’s  rich  garden;  that  is  bare 
Which  parts  their  rank  and  orders. 

The  Sundays  of  man’s  life, 

Threaded  together  on  Time’s  string, 

Make  bracelets  to  adorn  the  wife 
Of  the  eternal  glorious  King. 

On  Sunday  heaven’s  gate  stands  ope; 

Blessings  are  plentiful  and  rife — 

More  plentiful  than  hope. 

This  day  my  Saviour  rose, 

And  did  enclose  this  light  for  his  ; 

That,  as  each  beast  his  manger  knows, 

Man  might  not  of  his  fodder  miss. 

Christ  hath  took  in  this  piece  of  ground, 

And  made  a garden  there  for  those 
Who  want  herbs  for  their  wound. 

The  Rest  of  our  creation 
Our  great  Redeemer  did  remove 
With  the  same  shake,  which  at  his  passion 
Did  the  earth  and  all  things  with  it  move. 

As  Samson  bore  the  doors  away, 

Christ’s  hands,  tho’  nail’ d,  wrought  our  salvation, 
And  did  unhinge  that  day. 

The  brightness  of  that  day 
We  sullied  by  our  foul  offence : 

Wherefore  that  robe  we  cast  away, 

Having  a new  at  his  expense, 

Whose  drops  of  blood  paid  the  full  price 
That  was  requir’d  to  make  us  gay, 

And  fit  for  Paradise. 

Thou  art  a day  of  mirth : 

And,  where  the  week-days  trail  on  ground, 

Thy  flight  is  higher,  as  thy  birth. 

O let  me  take  thee  at  the  bound, 

Leaping  with  thee  from  seven  to  seven 
Till  that  we  both,  being  toss’ d from  earth, 

Fly  hand  in  hand  to  heaven  I 

Herbert. 
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SPARKLETS  AND  PEARLS. 


It  is  an  excellent  remark  of  Antoninus,  the  great 
Roman  emperor  and  philosopher,  that  “ no  man 
was  ever  unhappy  for  not  prying  into  the  actions 
and  conditions  of  other  men;  but  that  man  is  neces- 
sarily unhappy  who  doth  not  observe  himself,  and 
consider  the  state  of  his  own  soul.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  hut  that  everything  in 
the  world,  by  the  beauty  of  its  order,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  a determinate  and  beneficial  purpose  which 
pervades  it,  testifies  that  some  supreme  eflicient 
power  must  have  pre-existed,  by  which  the  whole 
was  ordained  for  a specific  end. — Milton. 

When  the  afflicted  pray  with  fervour,  they  some- 
times feel  an  unexpected  calm  pervade  their  souls  ; 
doubtless  God  comes  more  particularly  to  give  peace 
to  those  whose  confiding  spirit  has  claimed  his  pity. 
— Draz. 

If  the  tree  do  not  bud  and  blossom,  and  bring 
forth  fruit  in  the  spring,  it  is  commonly  dead  all  the 
year  after ; if  in  the  spring  and  morning  of  your 
days,  you  do  not  bring  forth  fruit  to  God,  it  is  a 
hundred  to  one  that  ever  you  bring  forth  fruit  to 
him,  when  the  evil  days  of  old  age  shall  overtake 
you,  wherein  you  shall  say,  you  have  no  pleasure. — 
Broolcs. 

It  is  no  unusual  thing  with  God  to  suffer  his 
own  dear  children  to  be  inwrapped  in  the  common 
calamities  of  offenders.  He  makes  a difference  in 
the  use  and  issue  of  their  stripes,  not  in  the  inflic- 
tion. The  corn  is  cut  down  with  the  weeds,  but  to 
a better  purpose. — Bp.  Hall. 

Nothing  can  be  very  ill  with  us  when  all  is  well 
within : we  are  not  hurt  till  our  souls  are  hurt.  If 
the  soul  itself  be  out  of  tune,  outward  things  will  do 
us  no  more  good  than  a fair  shoe  to  a gouty  foot. — 
Sibs. 

Neither  fears  nor  favours  can  tempt  the  bolily* 
resolute : they  can  trample  upon  dangers  and  honour 
with  a careless  foot. — Bp.  Hall. 

Trust  God  and  be  doing,  and  let  him  alone  with 
the  rest. — Sibs. 

The  worst  man  may  grieve  for  his  smart : only 
the  good  heart  grieves  for  his  offence. — Bp.  Hall. 

As  a copy  is  then  safest  from  blotting,  when  dust 
is  put  upon  it ; so  are  we  from  sinning,  when  in  the 
time  of  our  youth,  we  remember  we  are  but  dust. — 
Brooks.  * 

Sinful  man  is  not  only  blind,  but  is  in  love  with 
his  blindness;  he  boasts  that  he  sees  when  he  is 
most  of  all  blind,  and  with  all  his  might  resists  that 
true  light,  which  by  the  works  of  Divine  Providence, 
by  the  word  of  God,  and  some  sparkling  beams  of 
the  Spirit,  most  kindly  offers  itself. — Witsius. 

I have  read  of  a devout  man  who  when  he  heard 
a clock  strike,  would  say,  Here  is  an  hour  past 
that  I have  to  answer  for. — Brooks. 

By  the  death  of  Christ  we  are  greatly  stirred  up, 

' both  to  a caution  against,  and  a detestation  of  sin:  for 
! that  must  needs  be  deadly  which  could  be  healed 
! no  other  way  than  by  the  death  of  Christ.  Who 
j therefore,  seriously  considering  that  his  sins  could 
J be  no  other  way  expiated  than  by  the  death  of  the 
Son  of  God  himself,  would  not  tremble  to  tread  as 
it  were  this  most  precious  blood  under-foot  by  daily 
sinning  ? — Bp.  Davenant. 

Grace  withereth  without  adversity. — Owen. 


Many  a one  works  for  the  church  of  God  that 
hath  yet  no  part  in  it. — Bp.  Hall. 

What  we  are  afraid  to  do  before  men,  we  should 
be  afraid  to  think  before  God. — Sibs. 

How  opportunely  hath  God  provided  succours  for 
our  distresses ! It  is  his  glory  to  begin  when  we 
have  given  over ; that  our  relief  might  be  so  much 
the  more  welcome,  by  how  much  it  is  less  looked 
for. — Bp.  Hall. 

Though  death  be  before  the  old  man’s  face,  yet 
he  may  be  as  near  the  young  man’s  back. — Brooks. 

He  is  too  covetous  whom  God  cannot  suffice : he 
hath  all  things  that  hath  him  that  hath  all  things. 
— Bridge. 

Good  council  is  never  the  worse  for  the  foul  car- 
riage : there  are  some  dishes  of  which  we  may  eat, 
even  from  sluttish  hands. — Bp.  Hall. 

It  is  a matter  of  faith  not  to  trust  to  that  which 
the  eye  seeth,  but  that  which  the  word  promiseth. — 
Luther. 

Among  many  things  that  Beza  in  his  last  will 
and  testament  gave  God  thanks  for,  this  was  the 
first  and  chief,  that  he  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
had  called  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and 
so  prevented  many  sins  and  sorrows  that  otherwise 
would  have  overtaken  him,  and  have  made  his  life 
less  happy,  and  more  miserable.  Young  saints 
often  prove  old  angels,  but  old  sinners  seldom  prove 
good  saints. — Brooks. 

There  is  no  child  that  would  be  scourged  if  he 
might  escape  for  crying. — Bp.  Hall. 

The  whole  world  cannot  weigh  against  this  one 
comfort,  that  God  is  ours. — Sibs. 

No  man  dare  ask  of  God  so  much  as  he  is  ready 
and  willing  to  give. — Luther. 

So  doth  God  love  a good  choice,  that  he  recom- 
penses it  with  overgiving. — Bp.  Hall. 

When  we  are  most  ready  to  perish,  then  is 
God  most  ready  to  help. — Luther. 

God  draweth  straight  lines,  but  we  think  and  call 
them  crooked. — Rutherford. 

There  is  no  more  certain  way  to  glory  and  ad- 
vancement, than  a lowly  dejection  of  ourselves.  How 
will  our  gracious  God  lift  up  our  heads  with  true 
honour,  before  men  and  angels,  if  we  can  be  sin- 
cerely humbled  in  his  sight ! — Bp.  Hall. 

I have  read  of  one  Myrognes,  who  when  great 
gifts  were  sent  unto  him,  sent  them  all  back  again, 
saying,  I only  desire  one  thing  at  your  master’s 
hand,  to  pray  for  me,  that  I may  be  saved  for 
eternity. — Brooks. 

Where  the  father  of  a family  brings  sin  home 
to  a house,  it  is  not  easily  swept  out. — Bp.  Hall. 

The  Christian  doctrine  is  that  Divine  revelation 
disclosed  to  all  ages  by  Christ,  (though  he  was  not 
known  under  that  name  in  the  beginning,)  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  worship  of  the  Deity,  for  the 
promotion  of  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of 
m ankin  d. — Mi  Iton. 

So  many  accidents  may  deprive  us  of  our  lives, 
that  we  can  never  say,  that  he  who  neglects  to 
secure  his  salvation  to-day,  may  without  danger 
put  it  off  till  to-morrow. — Archpb.  Wake. 
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FRONTLETS  AND  DOOR-POSTS. 

DEUTERONOMY  YI. 


Ver.  1,  2.  These  two  verses  are  to  be 
taken  in  connection  with  the  two  last  verses 
of  the  preceding  chapter;  and  their  collec- 
tive import  is,  that  having  received  the 
Divine  ordinances  under  the  highest  and 
most  solemn  sanctions,  the  Israelites  were  now 
bound  to  keep  them  with  the  most  exact  ob- 
servance. 

yer.  3 — 5.  Moses  now  tells  them,  that  the 
essential  substance  and  spirit  of  all  these 
ordinances  was,— that  they  should  acknow- 
ledge the  undivided  sovereignty  of  Jehovah, 
and  devote  to  him  their  best  affections.  The 
Jews  regard  these  words,  and  those  that 
follow,  to  the  tenth  verse,  with  singular 
veneration,  under  the  impression  seemingly 
that  the  term  “these  words”  applies  more 
particularly  to  the  immediate  text  than 
to  the  general  discourse.  They  wTrite  them 
upon  vellum  made  of  the  skin  of  a clean 
animal ; they  bear  them  upon  their  persons ; 
and  they  recite  them  every  day  with  much 
reverence  in  a clean  place.  Thus  used,  they 
regard  them  as  a most  powerful  preservative 
against  all  kinds  of  calamities.  Iu  short,  they 
make  “ a charm  ” of  this  portion  of  Scripture. 

yer.  6 — 9.  The  sacred  injunctions  fur- 
nished lessons,  which  they  ought  to  keep 
continually  before  their  own  minds,  and  teach 
with  assiduous  diligence  to  their  children. 
This  is  enforced  in  the  remarkable  language, 
« Thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a sign  upon  thine 
hand ; and  they  shall  be  as  frontlets  between 
thine  eyes,  and  thou  shalt  write  them  upon 
the  posts  of  thy  house,  and  on  thy  gates.” 
It  has  been  questioned  whether  these  words 
are  to  be  taken  as  figurative  expressions  or 
as  positive  injunctions.  We  incline  to  the 
former  opinion,  apprehending  that  the  allu- 
sions are  founded  upon  usages  then  existing 
among  the  Hebrews,  and  the  like  of  which 
are  still  found  among  Eastern  nations.  We 
may  suppose  that  they  were  then  in  the 
VOL.  I. 


habit  of  wearing  certain  ornaments  upon  the 
forehead  and  on  the  arm,  and  that  Moses  re- 
fers to  these  in  the  first  expression  here 
adduced.  But  the  sense  of  this  allusion 
must,  it  is  apprehended,  depend  very  much 
upon  the  fact  whether  these  ornaments  were  | 
or  were  not  of  an  inoffensive  character.  In 
this  way  the  people  of  the  East  are  at  pie- 
sent  much  in  the  habit  of  wearing  articles 
superstitiously  as  charms  and  amulets,  some- 
times in  the  form  of  jewelry,  and  at  other 
times  in  the  shape  of  lines  or  sentences,  with 
certain  superstitious  figures  and  symbols, 
written  on  scrolls  or  embroidered  on  linen. 

If  such  were  in  use  among  the  Hebrews,  it 
is  conceivable  that  Moses  meant  to  supersede 
them  by  directing  these  precepts  to  be  worn 
instead.  But  if  no  such  motive  was  present, 
that  is,  if  the  articles  to  which  he  refers  were 
simply  ornamental,  we  should  take  the  allu- 
sion to  be  merely  figurative.  The  Jews,  how- 
ever, have  interpreted  these  words  literally 
from  very  early  ages : but  w e think  not  from  the 
earliest  ages ; for  we  find  no  distinct  mention, 
until  we  come  to  the  New  Testament,  of  the 
customs  which  this  interpretation  must  have 
created,  had  its  date  been  contemporary  with 
the  injunction  ; and  we  know  that  after  the 
captivity  many  new  customs  came  to  be  in- 
troduced, in  order  to  illustrate  or  enforce  what 
was  then  conceived  to  be  the  literal  meaning, 
of  the  law. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  writing  on 
the  posts  of  the  house  and  of  the  gates,  which 
may  be  fairly  taken  to  imply  that  inscrip- 
tions upon  doors  were  well  known  to  the 
Israelites  as  a custom  of  the  nations  with 
which  they  were  acquainted.  In  fact,  we 
know  this  to  have  been  the  case.  For  we 
find  from  the  monuments  of  Egypt  that  not 
only  was  the  name  of  the  owner  of  a house 
frequently  inscribed  upon  the  lintel,  but  that 
a lucky  sentence  was  often  written  over  the 
entrance  for  a favourable  omen.  It  is,  indeed, 
at  this  day  usual  in  Mahommedan  countries, 
for  sacred  sentences,  being  texts  from  the 
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Koran,  &c.,  to  be  painted  upon  or  wrought 
in  stucco  over  the  entrances  of  private  houses 
and  public  buildings,  and  even  to  display 
them  in  ornamental  scrolls  in  the  interior  of 
apartments.  And  this,  although  it  may 
seem  to  us  trivial,  forms  a mode  of  instruc- 
tion or  of  remembrance  not  to  be  despised  in 
countries  where  printing  does  not  exist,  and' 
wb  ere, Consequently,  every  single  copy  of  a 
work  is  the  produce  of  long  time  and  toil, 
which  must  be  paid  for  in  the  price  for  which 
it  is  sold : books  are  thus  necessarily  scarce  and 
costly  luxuries — in  fact,  not  accessible  but  to 
the  wealthy,  as  was  the  case  in  Europe  before 
the  invention  of  printing,  through  which  the 
Lord,  who  wields  the  thought  and  skill  of 
man  as  the  tools  of  his  hand,  has  bestowed 
•so  many  and  such  inestimable  benefits  on  the 
modern  nations  of  the  West. 

Yer.  10 — 19.  They  were  soon  by  the 
favour  of  their  Divine  Sovereign  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  possession  of  the  long-promised 
home  of  their  fathers,  where  they  would  be 
open  to  the  dangers  of  communication 
with  idolaters,  after  their  long  seclusion  in 
the  wilderness;  but  under  the  temptations  to 
which  they  would  there  be  exposed,  the  fear 
of  his  righteous  displeasure,  and  the  hope  of 
his  approbation,  should  be  powerful  motives 
to  hold  them  to  their  fealty  to  him.  The 
consideration  he  presents  to  them — a people 
hitherto  dwelling  in  tents  in  the  wilderness, 
that  they  should  enter  into  the  possession  of 
“goodly  cities  that  they  budded  not,”  and 
of  “houses  full  of  all  good  things,  which 
they  filled  not,”  may  remind  us  that  the 
Israelites  had  no  distinctive  or  peculiar  style 
of  custom  or  usage  in  these  matters.  They 
entered  a land  already  settled,  and  found 
more  cities  and  houses  than  they  could  them- 
selves for  a long  time  occupy.  They  had  not, 
therefore,  any  need  to  build  or  to  construct, 
and  when  at  length  they  came  to  this  neces- 
sity, they  had  long  been  habituated  to  things 
as  they  found  them  in  the  land  they  had 
conquered,  and  necessarily  constructed  cities, 
built  houses,  digged  wells,  planted  vineyards, 
after  the  manner  of  the  previous  inhabitants. 
In  all  these  respects  there  was  nothing  pecu- 
liar to  the  Hebrews,  as  some  have  supposed. 

Yer.  20 — 25.  The  close  of  this  chapter 
repeats,  in  different  terms,  the  injunctions 
with  which  it  commences, — of  impressing  the 
Lord’s  ordinances,  and  the  facts  of  their 
already  illustrious  history,  upon  the  minds 
of  their  children,  by  every  means  which  the 
living  conviction  of  their  supreme  importance 
might  suggest* 


THE  TWOFOLD  TESTIMONY. 


The  usual  way  whereby  Christians  come 
to  be  assured  of  their  regeneration,  is  by  the 
joint  testimony,  both  of  marks  and  signs  of 
grace,  and  also  by  the  Spirit’s  witnessing  to 
us  that  these  marks  and  signs  are  in  us. 

The  Word  and  the  Spirit  are  the  twin- 
lights  that  discover  to  us  our  condition.  And 
as  mariners  presage  to  themselves  a pro- 
sperous voyage  when  two  lights,  Castor  and 
Pollux,  appear;  but  a dangerous  voyage,  if 
only  one  appears : so  here  it  is  unsafe,  in  the 
trial  of  our  regeneration,  to  take  up  with  one 
single  solitary  light;  but  when  both  the 
light  of  Scripture  marks  and  signs,  and  also 
of  the  Spirit’s  witnessing,  appear  together,  we 
may  then  prosperously  and  happily  proceed 
to  a discovery  of  ourselves.  So,  (Romans 
viii.  16,)  “The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with 
our  spirit,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God .”  To 
evidence  that  we  are  born  again,  there  comes 
in  a twofold  witness:  the  witness  of  our 
spirits,  and  the  witness  of  God’s  Spiiit.  Our 
spirit  deposeth  that  we  are  so,  that  we  are 
born  again,  and  become  the  children  of  God ; 
and  this  it  doth,  by  observing  the  proper 
marks  and  characters  that  the  Scripture 
gives  of  a child  of  God:  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  comes  in  as  another  witness,  that,  in  the 
mouth  of  two  witnesses,  this  may  be  estab- 
lished ; and  by  his  immediate  light,  clears  up 
the  truth  of  that  attestation  that  conscience 
did  make;  which  takes  away  all  doubtings 
and  hesitancies,  and  fills  us  with  a full 
assurance ; yea,  gives  us  a plerothy.  So  that, 
still,  marks  and  signs  are  of  great  use  for 
the  discovery  of  the  truth  of  grace.  (1  John 
ii.  3.)  By  this  we  do  “know  that  we  know  him, if 
we  keep  his  commandments .”  But,  still,  we  may 
be  puzzled  to  know  whether  our  keeping  God’s 
commandments  be  such  a ground  for  our 
comfort;  therefore  the  witness  of  the  Spirit 
is  here  required  to  seal  and  confirm  this  unto 
us ; without  which,  still,  we  shall  be  to  seek 
assurance  for  all  the  marks  that  the  Scripture 
lays  down  for  evidences  of  our  graces. — 
Bp.  Hopkixs. 


PHYLACTERIES. 


After  the  Jews  had  returned  from  Baby- 
lon, finding  that  all  the  calamities  they  had 
endured  were  in  consequence  of  their  not 
having  kept  the  law  of  Moses  as  they  ought, 
they  deteimined  to  fulfil  it  to  the  very  letter ; 
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and  consequently  ran  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
mistaking  many  matters,  and  often  taking 
literally  what  was  designed  to  be  figurative 
or  spiritual.  They  brought  themselves  into 
bondage  to  needless  observances,  and  went  so 
far  as  to  discover  six  hundred  and  thirteen 
precepts  in  the  Pentateuch,  which  every  Jew 
was  bound  to  observe,  and  to  the  observance 
of  which  great  and  saving  merits  are  at- 
tached. Three  of  these  six  hundred  and 
thirteen  precepts— namely,  those  respecting 
phylacteries,  fringes  at  the  corners  of  gar- 
ments, and  the  signs  on  the  door-posts — are 
regarded  by  the  modern  Jews  as  the  funda- 
mental precepts  of  J udaism.  The  phylacteries 
are  the  “ frontlets,”  or  “ ornaments  between 
the  eyes,”  mentioned  in  Exodus,  xiii.  9,  16  ; 
Deuteronomy,  vi.  8;  xi.  18.  That  the  ex- 
pressions are  figurative,  has  been  intimated  in 
the  first  article  of  this  Humber,  and  will,  we 
apprehend,  be  acknowledged  by  those  who 
look  to  the  similar  injunction  in  Proverbs  iii. 

3 ; vi.  21 ; vii.  3,  which  no  one  has  been  able 
to  prove  have  any  reference  to  phylacteries. 

The  word  translated  “frontlets,”  means 
simply  an  ornament  in  the  general  sense ; not 
any  specific  kind  of  ornament. 

It  has  been  shown,  in  the  first  article,  that 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  use  of  these 
things  in  the  canonical  scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament ; neither  is  there  any  in  the  Apocry- 
pha, nor  in  the  writings  of  J osephus.  It  may 
be  admitted  that  these  were  the  “phylac- 
teries” the  vain  ostentation  in  the  use  of  which 
our  Lord  condemned.  But  that  these  were 
the  same  as  now  in  use,  may  be  open  to 
question,  though  it  may  be  conceived  that 
they  were  in  principle  essentially  the  same 
things.  In  the  fourth  century  they  were, 
doubtless,  the  same  as  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord.  St.  Jerome,  who  lived  in  that  age, 
who  spent  great  part  of  his  life  in  Palestine, 
and  was  not  only  a master  of  the  language 
of  the  Hebrews,  but  had  a most  intimate 
acquaintance  with  their  customs  and  cere- 
monies, thus  speaks,  in  his  Commentary  on 
Deuteronomy,  vi.  8,  of  the  practice  as  it 
existed  in  his  time : — “ The  Pharisees,  inter- 
preting this  passage  badly,  have  written  the 
decalogue  on  parchment,  and  tied  it  on  to 
the  forehead,  and  made  it  like  a coronet  to 
the  head,  so  that  it  may  always  move  before 
the  eyes;  which  the  Indian,  Persian,  and 
Babylonian  Jews  make  to  this  very  day ; and 
whoever  has  this,  is  regarded  by  the  popu- 
lace as  most  religious.”  Erom  this  it  seems 
that  the  phylacteries  in  the  time  of  Jerome 
bore  some  different  shape  from  that  in  which 


they  are  now  exhibited;  and  also  that  they 
were  not  worn  by  the  people  in  general,  but 
only  by  persons  of  high  religious  pretensions, 
as  marks  of  peculiar  sanctity.  It  was  in  this 
point  of  view  that  the  usage  was  reprobated 
by  our  Saviour.  There  was  certainly  no 
harm  in  wearing  the  decalogue  upon  their 
persons;  but  there  was  much  harm  in 
wearing  it  as  an  ostentatious  sign  of  a claim 
to  distinctive  holiness. 

Of  the  phylacteries  in  present  use,  we  have 
one  before  us,  as  we  write  this ; but  find  it 
not  altogether  easy  to  describe  it  without  the 
aid  of  figures.  Shortly,  then,  each  of  the 
texts  in  which  the  “frontlets”  are  mentioned, 
is  written  out  upon  a long  and  narrow  slip  of 
parchment ; each  of  these  slips  is  folded  up 
separately,  and  the  four  together  are  depo- 
sited in  a little  stiff  leathern  box,  with  a flap 
which  is  sewn  over  them.  It  then  bears 
much  of  the  look  of  a broad-brimmed  hat,, 
except  that  it  is  square,  rather  than  round. 
As  worn,  the  broad  side,  or  the  side  with 
the  brim,  is  affixed  to  the  forehead  by  a 
thong  passed  through  a loop  therein.  The 
whole  projects  one  inch  in  the  specimen  under 
our  notice,  but  they  are  sometimes  of  larger 
dimensions ; and  on  being  worn  “ between  the 
eyes,”  or  rather,  on  the  forehead,  gives  a 
singular  appearance  to  a Jew  when  engaged 
in  his  sacred  services.  But  we  must  not 
overlook  another  peculiarity,  which  is,  that 
on  one  side  of  the  box — the  right  side  as  it  is 
worn — is  embossed  in  high  relief,  and  so  large 
as  to  cover  all  that  side,  the  Hebrew  letter 
; ffj  called  shin,  and  standing  for  sh;  and  on 
the  opposite  side  is  the  same  character,  with 
the  addition  of  a fourth  head,  These  are 
for  initials  of  the  name,  Shaddai,  Almighty, 
and  by  adding  the  fourth  branch  in  the  latter 
instance,  it  is  made  out  that  by  some  pro- 
cess of  Rabbinical  calculation  that  sacred 
name  is  repeated  six  hundred  and  thirteen 
times,  a number  equal  to  that  of  the  “pre- 
cepts.” 

Yery  minute  solicitude  is  employed  in  the 
fabrication  of  these  phylacteries.  The  skin 
employed  in  making  them  is  prepared  with 
the  greatest  care ; and  the  writing  is  traced 
with  the  utmost  accuracy  and  neatness.  The 
Hebrew  ritualists  give  very  exact  and  minute 
directions  on  the  subject,  with  which  the 
reader  need  not  be  troubled. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  Moses  speaks 
not  only  of  frontlets  between  the  eyes,  but  of 
tokens  upon  the  hand.  There  are,  hence, 
two  kinds  of  phylacteries, — one  for  the  fore- 
I head,  and  the  other  for  the  hand.  Between 
g 2 _ 
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them  there  is  some  difference.  That  for  the 
head  has  four  compartments,  in  each  of  which 
is  placed  separately  one  of  the  four  slips,  con- 
taining the  texts  used  for  this  purpose.  In 
that  for  the  hand,  or  rather  arm,  there  is  but 
one  cavity ; and  the  four  texts  are  written  on 
one  slip  of  parchment. 

As  in  our  Lord’s  time,  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  “ made  broad  their  phylacteries  for 
to  be  seen  of  men;”  so  likewise  such  of  the 
modern  Jews  as  profess  to  be  more  holy  than 
others,  have  their  phylacteries  very  broad 
indeed,  and  look  somewhat  down  upon  those 
whose  phylacteries  are  small. 

Phylacteries  are  not  used  by  females.  When 
a male  child  reaches  the  age  of  twelve  years 
and  eleven  months,  his  father  instructs  him 
for  a month  in  all  that  relates  to  the  phylac- 
teries and  their  use.  During  that  month  he 
learns  nothing  else ; and  when  it  has  passed, 
he  being  then  thirteen  years  and  a day  old, 
takes  the  responsibility  of  the  law  upon  him- 
self, and  is  henceforth  bound  to  use  them. 
Strictly  speaking,  every  Jew  should  seem  to 
lie  under  the 'obligation,  according  to  his  own 
view,  of  wearing  the  phylactery  all  the  day 
long ; but  since  he  has  to  labour  for  his  daily 
bread,  and  his  attention  must  thus  necessarily 
be  drawn  away  from  his  phylacteries,  (for  as 
long  as  he  is  arrayed  in  them,  his  mind  is 
assumed  to  be  free  from  any  thought  but  of 
them,)  it  has  been  declared  sufficient  that  they 
should  be  used  at  morning  prayer.  A great 
many  Jews,  however,  in  Poland  and  Russia, 
wear  them  from  morning  till  evening,  with 
the  declared  view  of  separating  themselves 
from  the  world,  and  of  enjoying  close  com- 
munion with  God  in  their  studies. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  phylactery 
of  the  head  is  not  worn  between,  or  even  near 
the  eyes,  but  at  the  top  of  the  forehead, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  hair.  It  wTas 
deduced  Rabbinically,  that  “ between  the 
eyes,”  meant  this  part.  For  the  Israelites 
are  forbidden,  in  Deuteronomy  xiv.  1,  to 
“ make  any  baldness  between  their  eyes  for 
the  dead whence  it  was  argued, — since  the 
place  where  the  hair  grows  is  certainly  here 
indicated,  so  likewise  must  phylacteries  be 
put  at  the  place  where  the  hair  grows. 

The  Rev.  Moses  Margoliouth,  a converted 
Jew,  who  has  written  largely  on  these  sub- 
jects,* declares  that,  in  their  blindness,  the 
modern  Jews  not  only  make  phylacteries  a 

* In  his  “ Fundamental  Principles  of  Modern 
Judaism  investigated;”  a work  from  which  we  have 
culled  a considerable  part  of  the  materials  for  this 
paper. 


mediator  between  them  and  God,  but  also  a 
guard  against  Satan.  Some  also  consider 
them  to  operate  as  amulets  and  charms  to 
drive  away  evil  spirits,  that  they  may  not 
have  access  to  them;  and  it  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  for  superstitious  Jews,  when  they 
go  anywhere  by  night,  to  take  their  phylac- 
teries with  them,  that  the  devil  may  not 
have  dominion  over  them.  The  superstitious 
will  tell  of  wondrous  deliverances  from 
great  dangers,  in  consequence  of  their  having 
their  phylacteries  with  them,  just  as  Roman 
Catholics  will  speak  of  their  scapular. 

The  view  this  writer  takes  of  the  dan- 
gerous prominence  given  to  the  use  and  influ- 
ence of  phylacteries  in  the  system  of  modern 
Judaism,  is  sustained  by  some  distressing 
extracts  from  Rabbinnical  authorities.  One 
is : “ Whosoever  w~ears  phylacteries,  his  sins 
are  forgiven  him.”  Another:  “Whosoever 
wears  phylacteries,  hell  fire  shall  not  prevail 
against  him,  to  annihilate  him.” 
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Among  the  many  and  distinctive  marks 
attached  to  the  life  and  character  of  the 
Prophet  Daniel,*  one — and  a very  interesting 
one  too — is  the  connexion  between  Jewish 
and  Gentile  history,  presented  through  him 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  days.  He 
was  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah ; but,  living 
at  a time  when  that  family  was  deeply  involved 
in  the  general  calamity  suffered,  for  their  sins,, 
by  the  nation  at  large  under  the  great  Gentile 
potentate  of  those  days.  When  Daniel  ap- 
pears before  us,  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  name 
of  his  father  Nabopolassar,  had  taken  the  city 
of  Jerusalem;  and,  his  father  dying  at  this 
time,  had  hastened  back  to  Babylon,  bringing 
with  him  (among  other  captives,  who  were  “of 
the  kings  and  of  the  princes”)  Daniel  and 
three  others,  named  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and 
Azariah,  but  afterwards  called  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abednego,  in  the  Assyrian 
tongue.  All  these  royal  youths  were  destined 
for  the  special  service  of  the  king  of  Babylon, 
and  were  to  be  trained  up,  by  his  orders,  with 
all  the  physical  and  intellectual  advantagesf 

* The  word  Daniel,  in  Hebrew,  signifies,  “ God  is 
my  Judge,”  or  “the  judgment  of  God.”  Belteshazar, 
in  Chaldee,  means  “the  treasurer  of  Baal,”  or 
“guardian  of  the  secret  things,”  or,  “the  trea- 
sury of  Baal.”  This  was  his  Assyrian  appellation. 

f On  Daniel’s  becoming  learned  in  the  Chaldaan 
wisdom,  Jerome  oberves  that  he  thus  studied,  not  to 
follow  such  precepts,  but  in  order  to  correct  them. 
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which  the  sovereign’s  will  and  expenditure 
could  effect. 

The  history  soon  centres  on  Daniel  and  the 
three  named  above,  who,  in  all  probability, 
were  not  only  his  relatives,  but  also  the 
friends  and  companions  of  his  youth  for  at 
this  time  Daniel  was  but  a youuh. 

A part  of  this  system  for  training  and 
education  at  the  Babylonish  court  was  that  of 
supplying  food,— rich,  nourishing,  and  delicate, 
called  “the  king’s  meat,” — dressed  and  pre- 
pared by  the  king’s  servants.  Daniel,  being 
enlightened  by  the  Spirit  and  the  Wbrd,  and 
seeking  to  keep  his  “conscience  void.of  offence 
towards  God,”  soon  perceived  the  sin,  to  him 
as  a Jew,  in  partaking  of  this  meat.  Eor  this 
there  were  two  prominent  reasons.  First , 

the  Gentiles,  in  their  cookery,  used  promiscu- 
ously all  sorts  of  food,  much  of  which  to  the 
Israelites  was,  by  the  law,  “common  and 
unclean.”  And  again,  the  Gentiles,  at  their 
meals,  used  to  dedicate  a small  portion  of  the 
meat  and  wine  (sanctifying,  as  they  thought, 
the  whole)  to  their  gods,  either  on  an  altar, 
if  attainable,  or  by  casting  it  into  the  fire,  if 
fire  was  at  hand,  or  in  some  ouher  way. 
Daniel,  even  in  his  early  career,,  won  the  love 
and  favour  of  those  around  him,  and,  therefore, 
was  enabled  to  persuade  the  guardian  of  the 
royal  youths  that  he  would  allow  him  and  his 
three  companions  the  simplest  and  the  poorest, 
but  (in  a religious  sense)  unadulterated  fare, 
and  this  proving  to  them,  through  God’s 
blessing,  most  nutritious  and  effective  for  all 
the  purposes  of  vigour  and  of  comeliness,* 
they  lived  in  this,  as,  no  doubt,  in  all  other 
things  also,  holily,  and  purely  and  unblameably 
before  their  God : and  “God  gave  them  know- 
ledge and  skill  in  all  learning  and  wisdom,” 
and  they  were  “ ten  times  wiser  than  all  the 
Chaldsean  magicians  and  astrologers : ” and  i 
of  Daniel  it  is  specially  written  that  he  i 
“ had  understanding  in  all  visions  and : 
dreams.” 

Our  history  must  now  and  henceforth  be 
concentrated  on  Daniel  alone,  except  where 
his  conduct  and  prosperity  bear  on  that  of 
his  three  companions. 

As  in  Joseph’s  case,  so  in  Daniel’s,  God 
advanced  him  through  means  of  a dream,  sent 
to  the  ruler  of  the  land  where  he  sojourned. 
About  four  years  after  Daniel’s  arrival  in 
Babylon,  Nebuchadnezzar  “dreamed  dreams,” 

* The  Assyrians  and  Persians  paid  the  greatest 
attention  to  beauty  of  form.  Procopius,  in  his 
Persian  War,  states  that,  among  the  latter  people, 
it  was  enacted  that  even  the  king’s  sons  should  he 
disqualified  from  reigning  if  they  had  any  deformity 
of  body.' 


but  could  not  interpret,  nor  even  tell  his 
dream.  In  one  of  those  fits  of  despotic  mad- 
ness, folly,  and  wickedness,  frequently  found  in 
the  history  of  these  ancient  Eastern  autocrats 

q,  g.y  in  the  lashing  of  the  Hellespont  by 

Xerxes,  and  the  order  to  destroy  all  the  J ews 
in  the  province  of  Babylon  by  Ahasuerus 
the  king  ordered  the  destruction  of  all  the 
astrologers  and  “wise  men”  in  the  country, 
because  they  could  not  tell  him  what  his 
dream  was.  Daniel,  who  was  in  peril  with 
the  rest,  asked  for  time  to  give  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  dream;  and  having  obtained 
the  boon,  made  the  thing  known  to  his 
companions,  that  they  would  pray  with  him 
and  for  him,  and  “desire  mercies  of  the 
God  of  heaven  concerning  the  secret.” 
He  then  received  a revelation  from  God 
on  the  matter;  and  having  blessed  and 
praised  him  for  it,  he  went  in  to  the 
king,  declared  and  confessed  the  true  God 
before  him,  told  him  what  his  dream  had 
been,  interpreted  it,  and  constrained  the 
king  to  “ honour  the  God  of  gods  and 
the  Lord  of  kings”  in  all  humiliation 
before  him.  We  hear,  too,  how  Nebuchad- 
nezzar commanded  that  divine  honours 
should  be  paid  to  Daniel,  though  he,  no 
doubt,  refused  them,  like  Paul  and  Barnabas 
in  later  times.  However,  he  was  at  once 
raised  to  the  highest  civil  dignities,  and  was 
honoured  with  great  gifts  ; and  was  made 
“ruler  over  the  whole  province  of  Babylon, 
and  chief  of  the  governors  over  all  the  wise 
men  of  Babylon,”  and,  by  his  request,  his 
three  associates  were  advanced  to  high  dignity 
too — and  the  honour  which  God  now  put 
upon  him  in  his  youth,  never  departed  from 
him  till  the  end  of  his  days. 

In  his  third  chapter,  Daniel  records  the 
mighty  deliverance  of  his  three  friends  from, 
the  “ burning  fiery  furnace,”  but  he  himself 
appears  not  in  the  narrative.  The  fourth 
again  presents  him. 

A period  of  about  twenty-two  years  passed 
by,  and  again  Daniel  was  employed  by  God, 
as  the  prophet  and  interpreter  of  his  coming 
judgments.  According  to  the  record,  written 
by  the  hand,  or,  at  all  events,  in  the  person  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  himself,  all  the  magicians 
failing  to  explain  another  royal  vision,  Daniel 
came  in  again  and  expounded  it.  This  was 
the  celebrated  dream  of  the  Tree,  signifying 
Nebuchadnezzar  himself;  and  in  one  year, 
that  which  Daniel  foretold,  marvellous  as  it  was, 
proved  true  in  every  respect ; for,  as  Daniel 
had  announced,  when  the  day  of  the  fulness 
of  the  king’s  pride  came,  he  was  driven,  a de- 
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ranged  man,  from  liis  palace,  and  “did  eat 
grass  as  oxen,  and  his  body  was  wet  with  the 
dew  of  heaven,  until  he  should  know  that  the 
Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men, 
and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will.”  Daniel, 
too,  witnessed  the  royal  recovery  and  restora- 
tion to  his  throne  seven  years  afterwards, 
as  he  had  also,  through  God’s  revelation, 
foretold. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  enter 
into,  and  still  less  to  solve  the  various  and 
contradictory  opinions  regarding  the  succes- 
sion in  the  Babylonish  monarchy,  which 
brought  Belshazzar  to  the  throne.  For  this 
is  not  needful  to  illustrate  Daniel’s  life. 
And  here  we  must  not  exactly  follow  the 
chapters  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  for  his  own 
history,  as  to  the  date  of  transactions  where 
he  appears.  We  must  pass  over  (although 
to  return  to  it)  the  record  of  Belshazzar’s 
feast,  with  other  subsequent  events:  and, 
looking  to  the  seventh-  chapter,  note  the 
vision  of  the  Ten  Kingdoms,  revealed  to 
Daniel  in  the  first  year  of  Belshazzar’s  reign ; 
and  again  in  the  eighth  chapter,  we  shall 
find,  from  the  second  verse,  compared  with 
the  last  verse  of  it,  that,  previous  to  Bel- 
shazzar’s feast,  or  “ in  the  third  year  of  his 
reign,”  Daniel  was  officially  engaged  in  ad- 
ministering public  affairs  at  “ Shushan,  in 
the  palace,  in  the  province  of  Elam.”  And 
there  he  beheld  the  vision  of  the  Bam,  and 
the  He-goat,  by  the  river  of  Ulai.”  And 
there  he  “heard  a man’s  voice  between  the 
banks  of  Ulai,  which  called  and  said,  Gabriel, 
make  this  man  to  understand  the  vision.” 
And  dark  events  were  told  him.  And  mighty 
and  mysterious,  though  full  of  honour  to 
him,-;  were  God’s  dealings  with  him.  And 
for  a season  he  had  no  spirit  in  him:  but 
alter  a time,  he  revived  and  rose  up  and 
“did  the  king’s  business.”  The  locality  of 
Daniel  at  this  time  must  not  be  forgotten, 
for  it  helps  to  explain  a matter  of  some 
difficulty,  which  will  soon  appear,  as  we 
pursue  his  history. 

The  need  of  a revelation  from  heaven,  to 
explain  a sign  or  portent  among  men,  again 
brings  Daniel  to  renown,  and,  through  him, 
brings  glory  to  Daniel’s  God.  Belshazzar 
and  his  lords  were  at  their  gorgeous  feast ; 
and  in  the  midst  thereof,  Belshazzar,  the 
king,  madly  and  profanely  issued  his  com- 
mand “to  bring  the  golden  and  the  silver 
vessels,  which  his  father  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  taken  out  of  the  temple  which  was  in 
Jerusalem;  that  the  king,  and  his  princes, 
his  wives,  and  his  concubines,  might  drink 


therein.”  And  they  did  so;  “and  praised 
the  gods  of  gold  and  of  silver,  of  brass,  of 
iron,  of  wood,  and  of  stone.”  In  that  same 
hour  the  hand  wrote  on  the  wall.  Judg- 
ment was  now  come.  Terror  was  in  all 
faces,  and  in  all  hearts.  But  none  could 
understand  the  mysterious  characters.  The 
king  cried  aloud  for  his  astrologers.  They 
were  helpless  as  babes.  They  could  not  read 
it.  Alarm  and  astonishment  increased  on 
every  side.  But  at  this  juncture  the  queen 
mother  (as  we  may  call  her,  or,  at  all  events, 
the  relict  of  a former  king)  heard  of  the  ter- 
rifying scene  at  the  banquet-house.  She  went 
in  and  spake  of  Daniel:  “Let  Daniel  be 
called,  and  he  will  show  the  interpretation.” 
The  king  seems  not  to  have  known  him, 
though  to  have  heard  of  him ; and  of  this 
the  explication  may  be,  that,  though,  in  early 
days,  Daniel  had  been  set  “over  the  affairs 
of  the  province  of  Babylon”  (chapter  xi.  49), 
(which  must,  one  would  think,  have  brought 
him  into  contact  with  the  king,)  yet,  we 
know  from  a passage  already  quoted,  in  the 
time  of  Belshazzar’s  reign  Daniel  was  en- 
gaged in  business  at  “ Shushan,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Elam.”  Or,  it  may  be,  that  the 
monarch  had  little  to  do  with  his  civil  ser- 
vants, satraps,  or  governors,  and  gave  him- 
self up  to  pleasure  and  to  luxury.  But  this 
matter  need  not  delay  us.  Daniel,  we  know, 
was  in  Babylon  at  the  time.  The  king  at 
once  sent  for  him,  and  offered  him  all  rich 
rewards,  if  he  would  interpret  the  writing 
on  the  wall. 

Darnel  began  his  address  by  telling  that 
such  gifts  would  not  open  his  voice:  but 
yet  that  he  would  give  the  interpretation. 
Daniel  told  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  fall  through 
his  pride.  Daniel  told  that  the  hour  of 
Belshazzar’s  fall,  through  the  same  sin,  was 
now  come.  Daniel  proclaimed  to  him  and 
to  his  thousand  lords,  and  all  the  assembled 
Babylonish  multitude,  the  one  true  God,  in 
whose  hand  is  the  breath  of  every  living 
thing,  and  whom  all  should  glorify.  Daniel 
told  how  the  kingdom  was  numbered,  and 
also  finished — how  its  king  was  weighed  and 
was  found  wanting — how  his  sovereignty  was 
divided,  and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians.  > 
All  this  the  writing,  when  explained  by  the 
Spirit,  spake.  That  very  night  Daniel  was 
invested  with  fresh  honours  and  fresh  dignities. 

“ And  in  that  night  was  Belshazzar,  the  king 
of  the  Chaldasans,  slain,  and  Darius,*  the 

* This  Darius  was  otherwise  Cyaxares,  son  of 
Astyages,  uncle  of  Cyrus.  Cyrus  personally 
achieved  the  conquest,  but  in  his  uncle’s  name. 
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Median,  took  the  kingdom,  being  about  three- 
score and  two  years  old.”  But  God  pre- 
served Daniel,  and  not  only  preserved  him, 
but  maintained  him  in  all  his  honours  under 
the  new  conquering  dynasty,  and,  under 
Darius,  soon  added  more. 

In  ordering  his  new  kingdom,  Darius  set 
over  it  an  hundred  and  twenty  princes,  and 
over  them  three  presidents,  of  whom  Daniel 
was  the  first.  The  device  of  his  fellow- 
rulers  to  effect  Daniel’s  ruin,  and  their  testi- 
mony to  his  integrity  in  regard  to  man,  and 
to  his  piety  in  regard  to  his  God,  are  so  well 
known  that  detail  is  not  requisite  here. 
Another  mad  and  profane  decree,  by  their 
persuasion,  went  forth.  The  den  of  lions 
was  threatened  as  the  penalty  for  disobedi- 
ence. Daniel  did  fearlessly  disobey  it,  know- 
ing that  obedience  to  his  God  preceded 
obedience  even  to  his  king,  and  unscared  by 
the  terrific  death,  from  which  there  could 
be  no  human  means  of  escape.  According 
to  the  rule  of  the  Babylonish  court,  the 
king  himself  could  by  no  means  deliver  him. 
He  was.  thrown  into  the  den  of  lions:  but 
God  shut  the  lions’  mouths,  that  they  hurt 
him  not.  And  his  enemies  were  thrown  to 
them  in  his  stead,  and  met  the  righteous 
retribution  for  their  deeds  against  the  ser- 
vant of  God.  And  once  more  a decree  went 
forth  “to  all  people,  nations,  and  languages,”  j 
honouring  the  God  of  heaven  and  of  eartn, 
even  the  “living  God,  and  stedfast  for  ever, 
whose  kingdom  should  not  be  destroyed,  and 
whose  dominion  should  be  unto  the  end. 
(Chapter  vi.  26.)  “And  Daniel  prospered  in 
the  reign  of  Darius,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Cyrus  the  Persian.” 

In  the  first  year  of  this  Darius,  we  find 
Daniel  engaged  in  the  study  of  God’s  pro- 
phetical word,  as  written  in  Jeremiah  con- 
cerning the  seventy  years  of  the  desolations 
of  .Jerusalem.  We  hear  of  his  fervent  de- 
votion, his  prayers,  his  supplications,  his 
fasting,  sackcloth  and  ashes.  And  while  he 
was  thus  engaged,  Gabriel  visited  him  by 
the  commandment  of  God,  and  made  known 
to  him  the  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks, 
and  how  the  “Messiah  should  be  cut  off, 
but  not  for  himself,”  and  how  his  nation 
should  be  visited  with  judgment.  God 
revealed  to  him  all  this,  and  employed 
him  to  write  these,  marvellous  annuncia- 
tions. 

On  Daniel’s  other  visions  it  is  not  needful 
to  speak.  Nor  have  we  many  details  of  his 
history,  subsequent  to  those  events  in  his 
life  already  told  in  these  pages.  Ere  his 


days  ended,  for  he  (like  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, to  whom  in  many  things  he  bore  a 
similitude)  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  Cyrus 
had  restored  the  Jews,  but  Daniel  had  re- 
mained in  Assyria,  fulfilling  those  high  offices 
to  which  God,  in  his  providence,  had  brought 
him.  The  promise,  which  ends  his  book,  was 
fulfilled  to  him  in  this  present  world,  typi- 
cally telling  its  better  and  higher  fulfilment 
in  the  world  to  come:  “Go  thou  thy  way 
tiU  the  end  be;  for  thou  shalt  rest  and  stand 
in  thy  lot  at  the  end  of  the  days.”  Again, 
as  with  St.  John,  we  know  not  the  exact 
date,  nor  circumstances  of  his  death,  nor  the 
precise  number  of  his  far-prolonged  days.  . 
Even  during  his  life,  his  renown  for  all 
goodly  graces  and  gifts  was  exceeding  great. 
His  reputation  for  wisdom  and  holiness  and 
all  kind  of  moral  and  religious  worth,  had 
reached  such  a height,  that  Ezekiel,  his  co- 
temporary, speaking  as  taught  by  the  Hoy 
Spirit,  twice  introduces  him  by  name  m ms 
prophecies.  One  place  proves  that  wiser 
than  Daniel”  was  a received  saying,,  even 
then  proverbially  used.  (Chapter  xxviii.  3.) 
In  the  other,  God  himself,  as  the  speaker, 
ranks  him  with  Noah  and  with  Job,  and 
proclaims  him,  as  one  whose  intercession,  if 
any,  would  have  prevailed  for  the  sinful  land 
under  his  own  righteous  condemnation. 
(Chapter  xiv.  14.)  So  far  as  Scripture  pre- 
sents him,  he  is  a faultless  man.  No  sm  is 
recorded,  as  committed  by  him— no  failure 
in  his  work — no  rebuke  from  his  God  for 
anything.  Good  was  his  report,  both  among 
the  Gentiles  and  among  his  own  . people. 
Living  and  administering  public  business  of 
state  in  the  mightiest  kingdom  , of  his  day, 
he  was  not  only  versed  and  skilled  in  the 
affairs  of  that  single  empire  or  that  single 
period,  but  by  dreams,  visions,  prophecies, 
and  all  sorts  of  divine  communications,  he 
saw  future  dynasties  rise  up  and  fall  again, 
and  told  of  matters,  even  at  our  own  day,  in 
progress  of  their  consummation,  until  that 
kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall 
come,  also  announced  to  him  and  by  him  as 
the  “kingdom  which  shall  never  be  des- 
troyed.” Early  in  life  his  holiness  began,  and 
his  conscientiousness — also  his  faith,  in  God 
—also  his  spirit  of  prayer— also  his  bold- 
ness in  confessing  his  God.  Such  was  his 
character  all- the  remainder  of  his  days.  The 
favour  of  kings  marred  not  his  humility. 
The  cases  of  high  civil  and  responsible  rule 
choked  not  and  checked  not  the  spiritual 
i work  of  God  within  his  soul.  Idolatry  around 
| him  withdrew  not  his  .heart  from  the  one 
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true  God,  whom  he  knew,  whom  he  loved, 
and  whom  he  served.  The  word  of  that  God 
was  his  study,  research,  and  delight;  and 
he  applied  it  practically  as  each  need  arose. 
Nor  can  we  wonder  that  the  same  Lord 
God  Almighty,  who  thus  endowed  and  thus 
adorned  him,  has  given  him  the  title  of  a 
“ man  greatly  beloved,”  and  has  presented 
linn  to  us  as  a noble  example  of  that  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  can  effect  in  the  heart  and 
life  of  a true  saint  of  God.  May  we  learn 
and  profit  by  it ! 


THE  BIBLE. 

A BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  OUR  PRESENT  VERSION* 


The  readers  of  the  English  Bible,  now  in 
general  use,  will,  in  all  probability,  be  in- 
terested in  hearing  the  mode  in  which  this 
version  of  the  Scriptures  was  made ; and  this 
interest  will  be  increased  by  the  consideration 
of  its  genuine  merit,  as  well  as  by  the  fact, 
that  it  has  been  already  in  use  for  two  cen- 
turies and  a half,  and  may  be  in  use  still, 
indefinitely,  as  to  time. 

At  the  accession  of  James  the  First  to  the 
throne,  in  1603,  there  were  two  versions  of 
the  Scripture,  commonly  employed  in  this 
country, — namely,  that  of  “Geneva”  and 
“ The  Bishop’s.”  Much  difficulty  and  incon- 
venience arose  from  the  fact,  that,  while  the 
latter  was  the  authorized,  the  former  was  the 
popular  version.  And  it  was  generally  held, 
that  this  state  of  things  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  continue  any  longer.  The  time  was  not 
unfavourable,  as  the  king  was  by  no  means 
indisposed  to  give  his  attention  either  to 
ecclesiastical  or  biblical  subjects.  This  was 
proved  by  the  conference  established,  through 
his  means,  between  those  whose  opinions  were 
expressed  in  the  Millenary  Petition,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Anglican  establish- 
ment. 

At  an  early  stage  of  this  conference,  a 
request  was  made  to  the  king,  through  Dr. 
Reynolds,  for  a new  translation  of  the  Bible. 
The  king  approved  of  the  proposition,  saying, 
that  “ he  had  never  seen  a good  English  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  as  yet,  though  he  thought 
that  of  all  hitherto  executed,  the  Geneva 
Bible  was  the  worst.”  We  need  scarcely 
stop  to  point  out  that  this  was . a prejudiced 
and  erroneous  remark.  Still,  however,  it  is 

* For  the  facts  contained  in  this  article,  the  writer 
is  indebted  to  the  historical  account  of  the  English 
versions  of  the  Scriptures,  prefixed  to  “ Bagster’s 
English  Hexapla,”  1841. 


worthy  of  annotation,  as  the  royal  views  and 
feelings  led,  in  reality,  to  that  translation 
now  under  review.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
exercise  of  his  prerogative  on  the  matter, 
there  would  scarcely  have  been  such  an 
assimilation  of  the  two  parties,  then  prevalent 
in  the  church,  as  to  admit  of,  at  that  time, 
any  such  result. 

An  amusing  account  remains,  relative  to 
some  objections  made  by  the  king  on  certain 
passages  of  Scripture,  as  then  rendered.  They 
clearly  illustrate  his  character;  but  to  bring 
them  forward  would  detain  us  too  long;  and 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  practical  part  of  the 
measure  was  very  well  devised,  and  showed 
much  judgment  on  his  part. 

The  king  wrote  to  Bancroft,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  mentioning  that  he  himself  had 
selected  fifty-four  able  men  to  be  employed 
on  a fresh  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the 
English  tongue.  Through  him,  he  also  called 
upon  the  bishops  to  encourage  the  learned 
men  in  their  respective  dioceses,  to  send  in 
their  notes  on  any  difficulties  which  they 
found  in  the  Scripture,  to  the  two  Hebrew 
readers  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  respectively, 
or  to  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  that  they 
might  be  considered  by  the  translators  at 
large. 

Nothing  is  known  with  any  accuracy  as 
to  the  appointment  of  translators  by  the 
two  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ; 
but  that  such  an  appointment  was  made, 
there  is  no  doubt,  as  the  king  issued  his 
command  for  this  purpose.  The  king  also 
arranged  for  their  maintenance ; writing, 
through  Robert  Cecil,  Chancellor  of  Cam- 
bridge, to  the  Vice-chancellor  of  that  Uni- 
versity, on  behalf  of  the  translators  who 
should  assemble  there,  “that  such  as  are  to 
be  called  out  of  the  countrie  may  be  inter- 
faced in  such  colleges  as  they  shall  make 
choice  of,  without  any  charge  unto  them, 
either  for  their  entrance,  their  chamber,  or 
their  commons,  except  it  happen  that  any  doe 
make  choice  to  remayne  in  any  of  the  poorer 
colleges,  that  are  not  well  able  to  beape  that 
charge;  and  then  such  order  will  be  taken 
by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  as  that  the 
same  shall  be  defrayed.” 

On  the  last  day  of  the  month  on  which  the 
document  here  quoted  was  forwarded,  Ban- 
croft wrote  to  the  authorities  at  Cambridge, 
calling  on  them  to  expedite  the  work  ; and  it 
is  probable  that  a similar  letter  was  also 
sent,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  University  of 
Oxford. 

Fifty-four  persons  were  originally  men- 
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tioned  as  the  number  appointed  by  the  king 
for  the  translation.  However,  the  names  oi 
forty-seven  only  are  known  as  actually  em- 
ployed in  it.  The  translators  finally  met  at 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Westminster;  and 
were  divided  into  two  companies  at  each 
place,  so  that  there  were  six  in  all.  The 
following  were  the  chief  of  the  instructions 
given  to  direct  their  proceedings. 

I.  The  Bible  ordinarily  read  in  church, 
and  generally  called  the  Bishop’s  Bible,  was 
to  be  the  basis  of  the  new  version. 

II.  Proper  names  in  the  text,  and  the  old 
ecclesiastical  words  were  to  be  kept  as  much 
as  possible. 

III.  No  marginal  notes  were  to  be  allowed, 
further  than  to  explain  those  Hebrew  or 
Greek  words  which  could  not  be  conveniently 
expressed,  with  their  full  meaning,  in  the 
text. 

Thus  much  for  the  contents  of  the  new 
version.  -As  to  the  mode  towards  effecting 
it,  the  following  plan  was  adopted. 

I.  Each  translator  of  each  company  was 
first  to  take  the  same  portion.  Then,  all 
were  to  meet  and  compare  notes,  and  through 
this  mutual  conference  the  best  attainable 
version  is  to  be  made. 

II.  When  each  company  had  thus  finished 
a book,  a transcript  of  it  was  to  be  sent  to 
each  of  the  other  five  companies,  so  that  every 
printed  passage  would  thus  be  considered, — 
1st,  by  an  individual  translator;  2ndly,  by 
a company,  numbering  from  seven  to  ten ; 
3rdly,by  the  other  five  companies  separately; 
and  lastly,  to  a committee  of  revision  in  case 
of  any  doubt  or  difficulty.  This  committee 
was  formed  of  the  chief  persons  of  each  com- 
pany, who  were  to  meet  together  for  the  pur- 
pose, at  the  end  of  the  work.  The  work  was 
not  absolutely  commenced  until  the  year 
1607.  It  is  considered  that  a very  likely 
cause  of  this  delay  was  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining funds  for  the  requisite  cost  of  the 
undertaking.  The  only  means  open  for  ob- 
taining them  consisted  in  a contribution,  asked 
by  Bancroft,  in  his  majesty’s  name,  from  the 
bishops,  deans,  and  chapters. 

The  first  company  of  translators  met  at 
Westminster,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
well-known  Hr.  Andrews,  at  that  time  Dean 
of  Westminster,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Chichester  and  Winchester,  in  which  see  he 
died.  To  this  body  was  assigned  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  the  historical  books  of  Scripture 
to  the  Kings  inclusive. 

The  second  company  met  at  Cambridge, 
Dr.  Livelie,  the  Regius  Professor,  having  been 


appointed  to  preside.  He,  however,  died  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  work,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  prominent  part  which, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  proposal,  was 
placed  in  his  hands,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
delay  in  its  commencement  may  have  partly 
arisen  from  his  death  at  the  most  critical 
time.  The  portion  assigned  to  this  com- 
pany consisted  of  the  Chronicles,  and  suc- 
ceeding books,  to  the  end  of  the  Song  of 
Solomon. 

The  third  and  fourth  company  met  at  Ox- 
ford; the  first  of  these  two  divisions  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  Harding,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew.  Prom  Isaiah  to  Malachi, 
inclusive,  was  entrusted  to  them ; and  the 
four  Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  the  Book  of  Re- 
velation, to  the  latter  of  these  two  bodies, 
which  met  under  Dr.  Ravis,  then  Dean  of 
Christchurch. 

The  fifth  company  met  at  Westminster, 
under  Dr.  Barlow,  who  had  been  just  made 
Bishop  of  Rochester.  The  Epistles  of  the 
New  Testament  were  their  allotted  work. 

And,  finally,  the  sixth  company  met  at 
Cambridge,  with  the  Apocrypha  for  their 
portion. 

The  translations  Were  finished  in  the  year 
1610.  Two  delegates  were  then  appointed 
from  Cambridge,  Oxford  and  Westminster, 
who  met  daily  at  Stationers’  Hall,  for  about 
three  quarters  of  a year:  and  from  a state- 
ment made  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  in  1618, 
it  is  known  that  six  other  persons  met  these 
six  representatives,  and  thus  formed  a com- 
mittee of  twelve  for  the  general  review  of  the 
work.  It  is  not  known  who  these  six  were; 
but  it  is  supposed  that  they  were  six  bishops, 
appointed  to  the  office  by  King  James,  and 
that  Dr.  Bilson,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  with 
Dr.  Miles  Smith,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, finally  revised  the  whole,  previous  to 
publication,  prefixing  the  heads  to  the  several 
chapters,  and  adding  the  preface.  This  was  a 
document  of  some  length,  and  entered  into 
many  topics  connected  with  the  new  version. 
Among  other  subjects,  it  dwelt  on  the  pro- 
priety of  having  the  Scripture  circulated  in 
the  vernacular  tongue,  and  gave  reasons  why 
a fresh  translation  was  desirable.  It  then 
answered  objections  on  this  topic,  described 
the  labours  of  those  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  work,  gave  the  reasons  for  the  adoption 
of  certain  rules  in  their  proceedings,  and 
ended  with  an  earnest  address  or  exhortation 
directed  to  the  reader,  in  commendation  of 
the  word  of  God. 

This  document  is  but  rarely  met  with. 
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The  dedication  to  King  James  is  brief,  and 
well  known  from  its  being  so  commonly  pre- 
fixed to  the  Bibles  in  general  use.  If  we 
were  to  bring  accurate  moral  criticism  to 
bear  on  the  language  with  which  the  reigning 
monarch  is  approached,  we  should  no  doubt 
condemn  it,  as  of  an  adulatory  strain.  We 
must,  however,  remember  that  this  was  the 
universal  style  of  the  day*  and  happy  are  we, 
if  we  can  sympathize  with  the  terms  bearing 
especially  on  the  great  undertaking  which 
we  have  briefly  reviewed,  and  declaring  the 
word  of  God  to  be  “ that  inestimable  treasure, 
which  excelleth  all  the  riches  of  the  earth] 
because  the  fruit  thereof  extendeth  itself  not 
only  to  the  time  spent  in  this  transitory 
world,  but  directeth  and  disposeth  men  unto 
that  eternal  happiness  which  is  above  in 
heaven.” 


THE  BELIGION  OF  THE  POETS. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


“That  which  is  highly  esteemed  among 
men  is  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God.” 
Such  is  the  verdict  of  the  Judge  of  all  upon 
many  of  the  points  regarding  which  men  are 
most  harmoniously  agreed.  We  adopt  it  in 
all  its  extent  to  guide  us  in  the  remarks  which 
we  are  now  to  offer  regarding  the  productions 
of  one  whom  myriads  delight  to  honour. 

The  gifts  and  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
have,  perhaps,  been  more  extensively  admired 
than  those  of  any  man  that  ever  lived.  For 
obvious  reasons,  Homer  cannot  be  compared 
with  Scott  in  this  respect,  while  even  Shake- 
speare, who  admits  no  rival  near  his  throne, 
has  not  addressed  himself  to  so  many  of  the 
multiform  aspects  of  our  wondrous  nature,  as 
did  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  consequence  of  this, 
he  seems  to  form  a class  by  himself,  and  we 
are  far  from  wishing  to  detract  by  one  iota 
from  what  all  must  concede  who  have  hearts 
to  feel,  or  understanding  to  estimate  the 
highest  attainments  of  genius.  But  just  in 
proportion  to  our  readiness  to  concede  the 
unchallengeable  ascendency  of  Scott,  should 
be  our  watchfulness  lest  his  power  be  em- 
ployed to  injure  the  truth.  In  that  respect, 
our  duty  to  the  sacred  cause  demands  that 
we  should  enter  a solemn  protest  against 
whatever  would  tamper  with  the  holy,  or 
degrade  the  divine ; and  after  many  years  of 
close  familiarity  with  the  writings  of  the  great 
novelist  and  - poet,  we  are  deliberately  of 

* In  it  Queen  Elizabeth  is  compared  to  the  “ oc- 
cidental star,”  lately  set;  King  James  to  the  “sun 
appearing  in  his  strength.” 


opinion  that  his  influence  has  been  very 
detrimental  to  the  cause  of  truth,  in  multi- 
tudes of  minds.  We  now  design  to  offer  some 
illustrations  of  this  opinion,  so  unhesitatingly 
announced,  regarding  one  of  the  world’s  most 
honoured  idols. 

And  we  observe,  first  of  all,  that  certain  of 
Scott’s  productions  elaborately  endeavour  to 
lower  the  reputation  of  some  religious  men. 
The  author  professes,  indeed,  to  laugh  only  at 
their  foibles,  and,  like  Moore,  he  held  it  to  be 
one  thing  to  laugh  at  these,  and  quite  another 
to  laugh  at  religion  itself.  True ; but  then 
Scott’s  oblivion  or  ignorance  of  what  true 
religion  is,  apparent  in  page  after  page,  leads 
him  to  represent  as  foibles  what  is  the  very 
truth  of  God,  or  expose  as  fanaticism  such 
doctrines  as  are  found  in  passage  after  pas- 
sage, in  the  writings  of  Paul.  Earnest 
religion,  that  which  teaches  man  to  endure 
all,  to  take  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  his  goods, 
or  not  to  count  his  very  life  deal'  to  him, 
that  he  may  finish  his  course  with  joy,  is 
constantly  the  butt  of*  Scott]  and  some  of  the 
most  distorted  of  his  characters  are  elabo-  ■ 
rately  drawn,  so  as  in  effect  to  discountenance 
truth.  His  writings,  in  some  places,  thus 
attempt  to  laugh  men  out  of  their  religion — 
to  do  by  a sneer,  or  a joke,  or  a caricature, 
what  Claverhouse  did  with  his  persecuting 
hordes,  or  Lauderdale  with  his  iniquitous 
sentences  on  the  judgment-seat. 

Scott  says,  indeed,  in  a letter  to  Lord 
Montague,  (1824,)  in  regard  to  “zeal  in  re- 
ligion,” that  “mortals  cannot  be  too  fervid]” 
but  then  the  remark  is  connected  with  the 
state  of  religion  at  Cambridge  about  the  time 
when  Simeon  had  disarmed  the  enmity  of 
many,  and  rendered  evangelical  religion  an 
honoured  instead  of  being  a persecuted  thing ; 
and  it  was  to  warn  a nobleman  against  that 
that  Scott  wrote  as  he  did.  In  early  youth, 
he  had  been  a hearer  of  one  of  the  most 
devoted  ministers  in  Scotland,  the  friend  of 
Whitefield,  the  correspondent,  we  think,  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  in  short,  one  of  the  men 
who  were  raised  up  by  God  to  revive  his 
own  work  in  the  northern  division  of  Great 
Britain.  The  lessons  of  that  man,  however 
enforced  by  the  devoutness  of  Scott’s  mother, 
and  the  stedfast  consistency  of  his  father, 
could  not  reconcile  the  future  novelist  to  the 
truth  of  God  in  its  -personal  or  energetic 
power.  How  could  they,  when  one  of  his  early 
boon  companions  wrote  of  Scott,  “ Drunk  or 
sober,  he  is  always  a gentleman]”  and  adds, 

“ he  looked  excessively  heavy  and  stupid  when 
he  was  drunk,  but  he  was  never  out  of  good- 
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liumour  ? ” All  that  is  recorded  in  his  life  by 
his  son-in-law,  without  one  expression  of  re- 
gret, or  warning ; and  if  such  tendencies  were 
carried  forward  into  life,  we  need  not  wonder, 
though  that  form  of  enthusiasm  which  Simeon 
so  largely  promoted  at  Cambridge  was  viewed 
in  the  light  of  a beacon  on  a rock  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  We  know  not  his  design 
in  certain  of  his  writings,  and  do  not  pretend 
to  judge  of  it;  but  viewing  them  as  now  pub- 
lic property  for  good  or  for  ill,  we  see  much 
in  them  to  make  earnest  religion  ridiculous — 
to  do  with  it  what  Nero  did  with  the  early 
Christians  when  he  covered  them  with  pitch 
and  other  combustible  materials,  and  then  set 
fire  to  them  to  illuminate  his  gardens  by 
night.  Men  are  thus  tricked  or  laughed  out 
of  their  religion,  and  talents  which  rank 
among  the  most  noble  ever  bestowed  upon 
man  are  employed  to  amuse  by  impieties,  to 
thicken,  the  incrustation  by  which  man’s 
heart  is  enabled  to  ward  off  the  truth,  or  pre- 
vent the  young  and  the  unthinking  from  ever 
■seriously  contemplating  the  religion  of  holi- 
ness and  of  God.  Viewed  in  this  light,  we 
are  disposed  to  place  Scott  side  by  side  with 
Burns  in  the  detriment  which  he  did.  His 
genius,  v/e  repeat,  and  repeat  again,  stands 
confessed ; we  yield  to  none  in  admiring  it ; 
but  that  does  not  palliate  the  general  tone  of 
his  writings.  Nay,  it  makes  us  deplore  the 
more  that  such  gifts  should  be  so  employed  in 
lowering  the  reputation  of  religious  men,  and 
casting  the  halo  of  genius  round  the  doings 
of  the  despot  or  the  profligate.  “ Men  who 
had  been  betrayed,  insulted,  harassed,  pillaged, 
and  treated  in  every  way  like  beasts  rather 
than  reasonable  creatures — (like  the  people 
of  Scotland  two  hundred  years  ago) — and  by 
whom?  By  a perfidious,  profane,  profligate 
junto  of  atheists  and  debauchees,  who  were 
not  fit  for  governing  even  a colony  of  trans- 
ported felons,  aided  by  a set  of  churchmen 
the  most  despicable  and  worthless  that  ever 
disgraced*  the  habit  which  they  wore,  or  pro- 
faned the  sacred  function  in  which  they  im- 
piously dared  to  officiate.”  These  men  Scott 
caricatured,  till  they  spoke  only  in  ridiculous 
and  incoherent  jargon.  His  want  of  personal 
knowledge  of  true  religion  led  him  to  do  them 
gross  injustice ; in  some  cases  he  even  makes 
them  use  language  in  violent  contrast  to  their 
profession,  while  he  is  obviously  not  aware  of 
the  incongruity.  The  wit,  moreover,  in  which 
some  of  his  characters  indulge  in  the  guise  of 
religious  people,  is  of  the  lowest  and  most 
worthless  kind — it  is  wit  at  the  expense  of 
the  word  of  God.  In  brief,  the  views  of 


Scott  regarding  religion  appear  to  find  their 
parallel  in  those  of  Hume  the  infidel,  who 
spoke  with  such  gusto  of  the  “ holy  rhetoric  ” 
of  some  of  the  most  gifted  men  who  were 
raised  up  to  contend  for  liberty,  civil  and 
religious,  and,  by  God’s  help,  to  make  it  good, 
in  spite  of  despotism  with  its  dragoons,  super- 
stition with  its  tortures,  or  malice  with  its 
wit  and  its  sneer. 

But  these  are  grave  charges.  Can  they 
be  substantiated  from  Scott’s  own  history  % 

Yes,  in  many  ways.  Sir  Walter  Scott  once 
and  again  quotes  Scripture — and  refers  to 
Scriptural  subjects  with  a view  to  turn  them 
into  mirth.  Unconsciously  he  joins  issue 
with  the  infidel  in  making  the  word  of  God 
ridiculous.  Favour  towards  “the  mingled 
ravings  of  madness  and  atrocity”  is  ascribed 
to  some  who  met  death  for  their  faith  with 
a calmness  which  amazes  us.  Or  if  we  turn 
to  his  own  letters,  we  shall  see  enough  to 
exhibit  the  state  of  his  mind  regarding  sub- 
jects the  most  solemn.  In  a letter,  dated 
16th  April,  1819,  he  says  to  a very  intimate 
friend:  “You  must  have  heard  of  the  death 
of  Joseph  Hume  ....  Christ!  What  a 
calamity ! Just  entering  life  with  the  fairest 

prospects, — full  of  talent all  this 

he  was  one  day,  or  rather  one  hour,  or 
rather  in  the  course  of  five  minutes — so 
sudden  was  the  death — and  then  a heap  of 
earth ! ” Again  and  again  we  find  him. — to 
give  emphasis,  as  he  thought,*  to  a sentence 
or  an  expression — taking  the  name  of  God  in 
vain,  and  in  countless  ways  rendering  it 
plain,  that  the  truth  which  he  caricatured 
in  others  was  not  ascendant  in  himself. 

But  to  estimate  the  influence  of  Scott’s 
writings  for  good  or  ill,  we  must  look  more 
closely  at  his  life.  His  father  died  in  April, 
1799.  An  occasion  so  touching  and  solemn 
will  lead  to  the  display  of  his  real  feelings, 
and  tell  us  how  that  lofty  mind  was  sus- 
tained under  the  shock.  He  wrote  to  his 
mother  from  London  on  the  occasion;  and 
in  that  letter  we  look  in  vain  for  a single 
glimpse  of  Christian  truth.  To  his  widowed 
parent,  Scott  says:  “Your  own  principles  of 
virtue  and  religion  will,  however,  I well 
know,  be  your  best  support  in  this  heaviest 
of  human  afflictions.”  Not  one  reference  to 
the  Man  of  sorrows — to  the  promised  Com- 
forter— to  the  Husband  of  the  widow.  Then, 
as  to  his  father,  Sir  Walter  says:  “The 
removal  of  my  regretted  parent  from  this 
earthly  scene  is  to  him,  doubtless,  the  hap- 
piest change,  if  the  firmest  integrity,  and 
the  best-spent  life  can  entitle  us  to  judge  of 
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the  state  of  our  departed  friends.”  No  re- 
ference yet  to  the  Friend  of  sinners — no 
allusion  to  him  in  whose  faith  and  fear  that 
father  had  tried  to  rear  his  son.  The  letter 
is  beautifully  written,  but  Epictetus  could 
have  done  it,  Cicero  could  have  done  it,  and 
if  such  sentiments  be  Christian,  then  Chris- 
tianity appears  among  us,  after  all,  only  to 
hold 

“ An  empty  urn  within  her  withered  hand.” 
Again,  Scott’s  mother  died  on  the  24th 
of  December,  1819,  and  now,  if  ever,  the 
truth  which  came  from  God  to  guide  and 
sanctify  and  comfort  man  will  surely  appear 
in  the  conduct  of  this  gifted  man.  He  had 
heard  that  truth  in  his  early  days.  He 
knew  enough  of  the  Scriptures  to  -make 
grotesque  applications  of  their  language. 
Does  the  heavenly  thing,  then,  now  appear ; 
not  caricatured,  or  disfigured,  but  as  it  came 
in  its  divinity  from  heaven  to  earth?  We 
read  letter  after  letter  on  the  subject,  and 
though  the  poet  had  to  refer  to  the  fact  that 
four  times  in  a very  brief  space  of  time  had 
the  family  burying-ground  been  opened,  we 
do  not  read  one  sentence  of  the  Christian 
aspects  of  death — one  reference  to  the  life, 
or  one  glimpse  beyond  the  grave.  Reference 
is  made  to  his  mother’s  blessing — the  words, 
“ God  has  so  ordered  it,”  are  used  regard- 
ing certain  of  the  circumstances,  and  that  is 
all  we  hear  of  God  in  these  eventful  family 
dispensations.*  We  speak,  of  course,  only  of 
what  appears  in  Sir  Walter’s  letters — we 
have  no  access  to  his  heart;  but  oh,  is  it 
not  passing  strange,  that  not  a hint  is  dropt 
on  the  most  vital  of  all  matters — not  a 
warning  given  to  his  own  son?  All  is  a 
dreary  blank  on  those  topics  which  most 
concern  either  the  living  or  the  dead;  and 
if  we  might  judge  from  the  silence  of  this 
gifted  man,  the  religion  of  Jesus  might  still 
have  remained  among  the  mysteries  of  hea- 
ven; it  was  of  no  use,  at  least  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  used,  even  when  the 
ravages  of  death  were  rife. 

But  this  gifted  man  had  to  pass  through 
an  ordeal  which  touched  him  yet  more 
acutely.  Lady  Scott  died  in  the  year  1826, 
and  her  husband  felt  most  sensitively  both 
her  illness  and  her  death.  He  writes  with 
deepest  pathos  on  the  subject — his  diary 
of  the  period  lets  us  see  into  his  very  heart. 
He  says: — 

“May  18.  Another  day,  and  a bright 
one,  to  the  external  world,  again  opens  on 
us : the  air  soft,  and  the  flowers  smiling,  and 
the  leaves  glittering.  They  cannot  refresh 


her  to  whom  mild  weather  was  a natural 
enjoyment.  Casements  of  lead  and  of  wood 
already  hold  her — cold  earth  must  have  her 
soon.  But  it  is  not  my  Charlotte — it  is 
not  the  bride  of  my  youth,  the  mother  of 
my  children,  that  will  be  laid  among  the 
nuns  of  Dryburgh,  which  we  have  so  often 
visited  in  gaiety  and  pastime.  No,  no ! She  is 
sentient,  and  conscious  of  my  emotions  some- 
where, somehow:  where,  we  cannot  tell;  hoiv , 
we  cannot  tell;  yet  would  I not  at  this 
moment  renounce  the  mysterious,  yet  certain 
hope,  that  I shall  see  her  in  a better  world, 
for  all  that  this  world  can  give  me.  The 
necessity  of  the  separation — -that  necessity 
which  rendered  it  even  a relief — that  and 
patience  must  be  my  comfort.  I do  not  ex- 
perience those  paroxysms  of  grief  which 
others  do  on  the  same  occasion.  I can  exert 
myself  and  speak  even  cheerfully  with  the 
poor  girls.  But  alone,  or  if  any  thing  touches 
me — the  choking  sensation ! I have  been  to 
her  room;  there  was  no  voice  in  it — no 
stirring ; the  pressure  of  the  coffin  was  visible 
on  the  bed,  but  it  had  been  removed  else- 
where ; all  was  neat  as  she  loved  it,  but  all 
was  calm — calm  as  death.  I remembered 
the  last  sight  of  her : she  raised  herself  in  bed, 
and  tried  to  turn  her  eyes  after  me,  and  said 
with  a sort  of  smile,  ‘ You  all  have  such  me- 
lancholy faces.’  These  were  the  last  words 
I ever  heard  her  utter,  and  I hurried  away, 
for  she  did  not  seem  quite  conscious  of  what 
she  said;  when  I returned,  immediately  de- 
parting, she  was  in  a deep  sleep.  It  is 
deeper  now.  This  was  but  seven  days  since.” 

“ They  are  arranging  the  chamber  of  death 
— that  which  was  long  the  apartment  of 
connubial  happiness,  and  of  whose  arrange- 
ments (better  than  in  richer  houses)  she  was 
so  proud.  They  are  treading  fast  and  thick. 
For  weeks  you  could  not  have  heard  a foot- 
fall. O my  God!” 

“O  my  God!”  Such  is  the  exclamation 
of  this  wounded  spirit;  and  how  does  he 
seek  consolation?  What  is  the  secret  of  his 
strength  ? Is  there  much  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  apparent  in  his  language?  It  is  when 
grief  is  most  poignant,  that  the  soul  is  most 
completely  made  known;  and  what  is  the 
soothing  sought  amid  grief  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  ? 

“The  melancholy  horrors  of  yesterday,” 
he  says,  “ must  not  return.  To  encourage 
that  dreamy  state  of  incapacity  is  to  resign 
all  authority  over  the  mind,  and  I have  been 
used  to  say, 

« My  mind  to  me  a kingdom  is: 
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I «,m  rightful  monarch ; and  God  to  aid,  I 
will  not  be  dethroned  by  any  rebellious 
passion  that  may  rear  its  standard  against 
me.  Such  are  morning  thoughts,  strong  as 
carle-hemp,  says  Burns — 

“ Come,  firm  Resolve,  take  thou  the  van, 
Thou  stalk  of  carle-hemp  in  man.” 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
resolutions  on  the  death  of  his  wife.  He 
had  said,  “Duty  to  God  and  to  my  children 
must  teach  me  patience.”  And  in  another 
entry  he  says,  “Were  an  enemy  coming 
upon  my  house,  would  I not  do  my  best  to 
fight,  although  oppressed  in  spirit  ? and  shall 
a similar  despondency  prevent  me  from  mental 
exertion  ? It  shall  not,  by  heaven.”  “Swear 
not  at  all,  neither  by  heaven,  for  it  is  God’s 
throne,”  are  the  words  of  the  Redeemer  of 
the  lost;  but  here  is  one  sitting,  we  may 
say,  by  the  grave  which  had  just  closed  over 
much  of  what  he  loved  and  prized — and 
what  is  his  language  ? What  is  the  lesson 
which  it  teaches?  His  biographer  has  re- 
corded it  without  a single  explanation ; and 
yet  it  is  a direct  violation  of  the  simple 
truth  as  spoken  by  the  Son  of  God.  Crabb 
speaks  of  some  who  are 
“ Not  warned  by  misery,  nor  made  rich  by  gain.” 
And  does  not  that  line  find  a verification 
in  the  clause  which  has  been  quoted?  Our 
great  poet  himself  made  Rebecca  sing  in 
“ Ivanhoe,” 

“ Our  fathers  would  not  know  thy  ways, 

. ' And  thou  hast  left  them  to  their  own 

and  how  common  is  that  lot ! 

But  we  can  acquire  clearer  views  still  of 
the  religion  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  thus 
describes  it  in  1825. 

“ There  is  nothing  more  awful  than  to 
attempt  to  cast  a glance  among  the  clouds 
and  mists  which  hide  the  broken  extremity 
of  the  celebrated  bridge  of  Mirza.  Y et  when 
every  day  brings  us  nigher  that  termination, 
one  would  almost  think  our  views  should 
become  clearer.  Alas,  it  is  not  so ! There 
is  a curtain  to  be  withdrawn,  a veil  to  be 
rent,  before  we  shall  see  things  as  they  really 
are.  There  are  few,  I trust,  who  disbelieve 
the  existence  of  a God;  nay,  I doubt  if,  at 
all  times,  and  in  all  moods,  any  single  indivi- 
dual ever  adopted  that  hideous  creed,  though 
some  have  professed  it.  With  the  belief  of 
a Deity,  that  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  of  the  state  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments,  is  indissolubly  linked.  More 
we  are  not  to  know ; but  neither  are  we  pro- 
hibited from  all  attempts,  however  vain,  to 


pierce  the  solemn,  sacred  gloom.  The  ex- 
pressions used  in  Scripture  are  doubtless 
metaphorical — for  penal  fires  and  heavenly 
melody  are  only  applicable  to  beings  endowed 
with  corporeal  senses ; and  at  least,  till  the 
period  of  the  resurrection,  the  spirits  of  men, 
whether  entering  into  the  perfection  of  the 
just  or  committed  to  the  regions  of  punish- 
ment, are  not  connected  with  bodies.  Neither  j 
is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  glorified  bodies 
which  shall  rise  in  the  last  day  will  be 
capable  of  the  same  gross  indulgences  by 
which  ours  are  solaced.”  And  after  some  j 
farther  remarks,  equally  beautiful  with  these,  j 
Sir  Walter  says : “ But  it  is  all  speculation, 
and  it  is,  impossible  to  guess  what  we  shall  j 
do,  unless  we  could  ascertain  the  equally 
difficult  previous  question,  what  we  are  to  I 
be.  But  there  is  a God,  and  a just  God — 
a judgment  and  a future  life — and  all  who  | 
own  so  much,  let  them  act  according  to  the 
faith  that  is  in  them.”  Now,  this  is  beau- 
tiful— but  why  so  negative  ? Why  not  even 
glance  at  Him  in  whom  God  is  the  just  God 
here  described?  Why  no  allusion  to  Him  j 
who  is  our  advocate  at  the  judgment,  to 
which  the  poet  alludes  ? Or  why  no  refer-  i 
ence  to  Him  who  is  the  resurrection?  It  is  i 
this  ignoring  of  the  Christian  element — or 
rather  of  him  who  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega 
of  truth  according  to  the  Christian  system, 
which  we  cannot  but  exceedingly  deplore. 

But  more  still.  It  is  well  known  that  on 
one  occasion  Sir  Walter  furnished  two  dis- 
courses to  a candidate  for  the  ministry  in 
the  Scottish  Establishment,  and  referring  to 
certain  remarks  which  would  probably  be 
made  on  the  occasion  of  their  being  pub- 
lished by  his  consent,  he  says : — “They  would 
do  me  gross  injustice,  for  I would,  if  called 
upon,  die  a martyr  for  the  Christian  religion, 
so  completely  is  (in  my  poor  opinion)  its  i 
divine  origin  proved  by  its  beneficial  effects  j 
on  the  state  of  society.  Were  we  but  to 
name  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  polygamy, 
how  much  has,  in  these  two  words,  been 
gained  to  mankind  in  the  lessons  of  our 
Saviour?”  Now,  this  also  is  admirable,  but 
why  keep  still  among  secondary,  though 
important  benefits  ? Why  no  mention  of  the 
pardon  of  sin? — of  dying,  the  just  for  the 
unjust?  Why  leave  under  a veil  that  which 
constitutes  the  essential  glory  of  the  creed 
for  which  Sir  Walter  was  willing  to  die  a 
martyr?  If  the  religion  of  Christ  has  made  j 

no  provision  for  taking  sin  away,  it  can  be  ! 

of  no  avail  to  man  at  the  judgment.  But 
it  has  made  that  provision.  To  have  done 
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The  quiet  lake,  the  balmy  air,  • 

The  hill,  the  stream,  the  tower,  the  tree, — 
Are  they  still  such  as  once  they  were, 

Or  is  the  dreary  change  in  me? 


so  is  its  glory,  and  that  should  never  be 
either  veiled  or  ignored. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  turn  to  the  poetry 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  inquire  what  is  the 
evidence  which  it  affords  of  sound  religious 
views, — the  views,  we  mean,  which  form  the 
very  essence  of  that  religion  for  which  this 
wonderful  man  professed  his  readiness  to 
die  a martyr.  And  here  it  is  difficult  in- 
deed to  find  a single  passage  indicative  of 
faith  in  that  peculiar  system  which  came 
from  heaven  to  fit  men  for  it,  in  a divinely 
peculiar  way,  and  then  to  conduct  them  to 
glory.  All  is  on  the  -world’s  side,  feeding  its 
pomp  and  vanity,  and  in  a hundred  ways 
opposed  to  the  word,  the  mind,  and,  spirit  of 
the  Saviour.  All  that  is  peculiar  in  his 
lessons  is  not  merely  ignored,  and  shunned — 
much  that  is  utterly  antagonistic  to  Christ- 
ianity is  embodied  in  poetry  the  most  ex- 
quisite, and  commended  by  all  the  attractions 
of  unquestionable  genius. 

So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  one  of  the 
closest  approximations  to  sound  religion' which 
we  remember  in  Scott’s  poetry  occurs  in  a 
High  School  Exercise,  dated  in  1783.  One 
of  his  juvenile  effusions  was, 

“ ON  THE  SETTING  SUN. 

<£  Those  evening  clouds,  that  setting  ray. 

And  beauteous  tints  serve  to  display 
Their  great  Creator’s  praise: 

Then  let  the  short-lived  thing  call’d  man, 
Whose  life’s  comprised  within  a span, 

To  him  his  homage  raise. 

« We  often  praise  the  evening  clouds, 

And  tints  so  gay  and  bold. 

And  seldom  think  upon  our  God, 

Who  tinged  these  clouds  with  gold.” 

There  is  here  at  least  the  recognition  of 
| the  Creator — a recognition  which  often  wo- 
| fully  disappears  in  the  more  mature  and 
brilliant  productions  of  the  poet. 

The  following  “ Lines  written  in  Illness,” 
may  enable  us  yet  further  to  discover  the  reli- 
gious resources  of  the  Author  of  u W averley. 
He  was  struggling  at  the  time  (1817)  against 
j languor  and  depression,  and  sought  relief  in 
! poetry  as  follows: — 

“ The  sun  upon  the  W eirdlaw-hill, 

In  Ettrick’s  vale,  is  sinking  sweet ; 

The  westland  wind  is  hush  and  still, — 

* The  lake  lies  sleeping  at  my  feet. 

Yet  not  the  landscape  to  mine  eye 

Bears  those  bright  hues  that  once  it  bore, 
Though  evening  with  her  richest  dye 
Flames  o’er  the  hills  of  Ettrick’s  shore. 

“ With  listless  look  along  the  plain 
I see  Tweed’s  silver  current  glide, 

And  coldly  mark  the  holy  fane 
Of  Melrose  rise  in  ruined  pride. 


“ Alas,  the  warped  and  broken  board, 

How  can  it  bear  the  painter’s  dj*e? 

The  harp  of  strained  and  tuneless  chord, 

How  to  the  minstrel’s  skill  reply  ? 

To  aching  eyes  each  landscape  lowers,  . 

To  feverish  pulse  each  gale  blows  chill, 

And  Araby’s  or  Eden’s  bowers 

Were  barren  as  this  moorland  hill.” 

This  is  poetry — exquisite,  graphical  and 
pensive;  but  had  that  noble  mind  no  bold 
upon  the  mighty  arm  which  could  have  sus- 
tained ? Had  the  mourning  poet  no  knowledge 
of  the  Comforter  ? Was  there  no  soothing 
for  that  “ mind  diseased  ” in  “ the  story  of 
peace,”  as  the  Irish  describe  the  gospel? 
Would  the  poetry  have  been  less  beautiful, 
or  the  mind  still  as  sad,  had  the  eye  glanced 
from  the  “lowering landscape”  to  the  bright- 
ness of  the  Father’s  glory ; from  “ the  dreary 
change,”  to  Him  who  makes  all  things  new  ? 

It  is  that  distressing  oversight  of  all  that  is 
fitted  and  designed  by  Heaven  to  soothe  and 
elevate  man,  that  we  here  again  deplore.  It 
at  once  forms  the  danger  of  such  productions 
when  perused  by  unchristian  minds,  and 
explains  how 

« The  hill,  the  stream,  the  tower,  the  tree,” 

had  no  inherent  power  to  soothe  the  poet's 
mourning  mind. 

But  the  closing  scene  drew  on,  and  were 
it  our  design  to  delineate  a death-bed,  that 
of  Scott  ranks  among  the  most  instructive  of 
modern  times.  His  fortunes,  his  hopes,  and 
his  health  were  equally  shattered.  After 
displaying  stores  of  mental  wealth,  and  re- 
j sources  such  as  no  literary  man  ever  had 
1 exhibited  before  ; after  struggling  with  diffi- 
| eulties  which  would  have  crushed  tv  enty 
| ordinary  minds,  the  poet  must  yield,  and  in 
what  phase  does  religion  now  appear?  He 
1 says,  “lam  down-hearted  about  leaving  all  j 
| my  things  after  I was  quietly  settled ; it  is  j 
| a kind  of  disrooting  that  recalls  a thousand  j 
1 painful  ideas  of  former  happier  journeys,  j 
And  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  these  fellows!  j 
(his  creditors.)  God  help — hut  rather  God  j 
Bless — man  must  help  himself.”  And  a con- 
siderable time  subsequent  to  that,  when  death 
was  at  the  door,  having  requested  his  son-m- 
law  to  read,  and  being  asked  what  book,  he 
replied,  “ Need  you  ask  ? There  is  but  oneP 
He  listened  to  the  fourteenth  chapter  of 
John,  and  said,  “ Well,  this  is  a great  comfort ; 

I have  followed  you  distinctly,  and  I feel  as 
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if  I were  yet  to  be  myself  again.”  On  another 
occasion  he  heard  his  grandson  repeat  some 
of  Hr.  Watts’  hymns,  and  listened  to  the 
Church  service.  “ A fragment  of  the  Bible, 
especially  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  and  the 
Book  of  Job,”  were  at  times  heard  on  his 
lips.  To  his  son-in-law  he  said,  “ Be  a good 
man,  be  virtuous,  be  religious,  be  a good 
man.  Nothing  else  will  give  you  any  com- 
fort when  you  come  to  lie  here.”  Such  was 
the  tone  of  his  closing  hours — and  on  the 
21st  of  September,  1832,  he  breathed  his 
last. 

His  son-in-law  has  said  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott  “appears  never  to  have  swerved”  “from 
the  great  doctrines  which  his  parents  taught 
him,”  and  adds,  that  “ his  works  teach  the 
practical  lessons  of  morality  and  Christianity 
in  the  most  captivating  form,  unobtrusively 
and  unaffectedly.”  “ The  sober,  serene,  and 
elevated  frame  of  mind  in  which  he  habitually 
contemplated  man’s  relation  to  his  Maker,” 
is  also  dwelt  upon.  But  how  does  it 
happen  that  we  hear  so  little  of  the  way  to 
the  Father?  Why  is  that  which  makes 
Christianity  what  it  is,  the  religion  of  sinners 
that  they  may  be  made  saints,  so  perfectly 
ignored?  We  are  forming  no  opinion  of  the 
departed;  we  judge  from  what  is  seen  and 
read  of  all  men,  and  in  defence  of  the  slighted 
truth,  must  ask  again : Why  were  those  .who 
believed  they  were  suffering  for  Christ’s  sake 
caricatured,  or  lampooned,  and  the  Redeemer 
himself  left  out  of  the  religion  of  these  poems  ? 
We  do  not  expect  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  be 
engaged  only  in  writing  hymns  or  dirges,  and 
deprecate  every  approximation  to  cant ; but 
we  have  a right  to  demand  allegiance  and 
deference  to  the  truth,  and  at  least  to  protest 
when  these  are  withheld.  Some  one  has  said 
that  few  sermons  can  be  read  with  so  much 
profit  as  memoirs  of  Burns,  of  Chatterton, 
and  Savage ; we  may  add  that  of  Scott.  With 
colossal  powers,  with  a poetic  genius  the 
most  exquisite,  with  benevolence  such  as  few 
ever  rivalled,  and  achievements  in  literature 
which  render  him  the  most  remarable  man 
of  his  day,  he  has  in  his  poetry  all  but  ignored  j 
the  religion  of  the  cross , Amid  the  graces 
and  the  beauties  of  his  poetry,  one  feels  that 
true  religion  is  dealt  with  as  if  one  would 
administer  poison  in  honey,  or  as  if  a mother 
would  suffocate  her  child  by  pressing  it  to 
her  breast. 
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Leaving  the  abode  of  Sally,  and  arm  in 

arm  with  our  kind  friend  the  Rector  of  H -, 

we  are  once  more  in  the  village  street,  having 
a walk  of  a mile  or  more  before  us.  It  snows 
hard ; but  the  Rector  cares  not  for  that.  A 
lingering  recollection  of  the  blazing  fire  in 
the  snug  little  dining-room  of  the  Parsonage, 
flits  across  our  mind;  but  we  banish  the 
comfortable  idea,  and  anxious  to  make  our 
acquaintance  with  one  or  two  more  of  the 
parishioners,  we  bend  down  our  head  reso- 
lutely,— thus  avoiding  the  unpleasant  sensa- 
tion of  broad  snow-flakes  resting  on  our 
eye-lashes, — and  vigorously  tramp  along  at 
the  Rector’s  side. 

“ Who  are  we  going  to  now  ? ” 

The  Rector  heaved  a sigh  before  he  an- 
swered. 

“ A very  melancholy  case ; a case  in  which 
I fear  I have  little  influence, — little  prospect 
of  being  of  any  benefit ; but,”  he  added,  in 
a more  cheerful  tone,  “ all  things  are  possible 
with  God — all  things.” 

“ What  is  there  peculiar  in  this  case  ? ” 

“ Why,  Reason  has,  I fear,  descended  some 
steps  from  off  her  throne,  and  ‘ an  horrible 
darkness’  has  taken  her  place.  Ho  you  see 
yonder  farm-house  under  the  hill  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ In  that  house  are  living  a young  couple, 
only  married  about  four  years,  and  in  very 
good  circumstances.  About  six  months  ago 
Mrs.  Smith,  the  wife,  was  confined ; the  little 
babe  died,  however,  at  three  weeks  old,  and 
the  mother  became  dangerously  ill.  For  two 
or  three  days  she  was  delirious;  after  which 
her  reason  seemed  to  be  restored  to  her  on 
every  subject  except  that  of  religion.  Such 
was  the  account  that  I received  of  her  from 
the  messenger  who  came  to  ask  me  to  go  over 
to  see  her.  I went.  On  arriving  at  the 
house,  I was  brought  up  to  the  poor  invalid’s 
room;  she  was  young,  and  interesting  in  ap- 
pearance, but  pale  and  wan ; and  there  was 
a wildness  in  her  large  eye  as  she  fixed  it  on 
me  for  a moment,  let  it  drop,  and  then  gazed 
at  me  again,  that  was  very  distressing.  I 
advanced  to  the  bed-side,  and  took  her  ex- 
tended hand,  which  was  hot  and  feverish.* 

“ ‘ I am  the  clergyman  of  H .’ 

“ e O,  are  you  ! I wanted  to  see  you ;’ — 
her  face  brightened  a little; — ‘but — O no, 

it ’s  no  use — no  use ;’ — she  burst  into  tears. 

“ £ What  distresses  you,  my  poor  friend  ? 

* Continued  from  page  134. 
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Tell  me  anything  you  wish ; I may  be  able, 
with  God’s  blessing,  to  give  you  some  grounds 
for  relief.’ 

“‘Sir,  I’ve  been  what  the  neighbours  call 
a good-living  woman,  as  long  as  I remember ; 
and  I’ve  striven  to  do  what’s  right,  and  not 
to  do  what’s  wrong;  everything  seemed,  to 
be  going  on  well  enough  with  me  and  mine. 
Well,  Sir,  my  second  little  baby  came,  and  I 
loved  it  a ‘ very  deal,’  and  pressed  it  day  and 
night  to  my  bosom.  A gentle,  quiet  little  lamb 
it  was.  It  fell  ill;  and  one  morning  when  I 
awoke  after  a short  sleep,  my  baby  lay  dead 
on  my  breast — quite  dead.  They  took  it 
away  from  me,  and  buried  it.  I felt  aggra- 
vated at  the  loss  of  my  babe ; and,  O Sir,  I 
fretted  with  God,  and  blamed  him  for  taking 
it;  and  then,  Sir,  fever  came,  and  I lost. my 
right  thoughts:  and  oh,  what  terrible  things 
I saw  ! I saw  the  devil  trying  to  pull  me 
away,  and 'drag  me  down  to  hell;  and  he 
said,  “ You’ve  fretted  against  God,  because  he 
has  taken  away  your  baby  : there  is  no  hope 
for  you  now,  you  must  come  and  serve  me. 
And  when  I struggled  with  him,  he  held  me 
tight,  and  laughed;  and  when  I smelt  the 
bed-clothes  there  was  brimstone  on  them; 
and  I thought  that  it  was  all  true,  and  that 
the  devil  had  been  here  with  me.  Well,  Sir, 
my  right  thoughts  came  back  to  me  in  most 
ways;  but  I couldn’t  get  rid  of  the  remem- 
brance of  that  word  of  Satan’s, — “ There  is.no 
hope  for  you.”  They  brought  me  down-stairs, 
and  put  me  in  a chair  before  the  fire ; and 
there  I prayed  and  prayed:  Eh!  how  I 
prayed  to  the  Lord ; and  it  seemed  as  if 
Satan  had  left  me  quite.  I sang  a hymn  in 
a way  that  frightened  my  husband  and  my 
mother,  I was  so  earnest,  and  so  joyful;  and 
I thought  I saw  heaven:  and  then  I began 
to  die, — I was  dying, — and  I should  have 
died — I know  I should — if  I had  been  let ; 
but  they  stopped  me.  They  said  things  that 
brought  me  back  to  life  against  God  s will ; 
— they  roused  me  up,  and  told  me  I was 
mad ; — and  so  when  I was  going  to  God,  they 
stopped  me , and  held  me  back.  From  that 
hour  all  my  peace  has  gone  away.  I’ve 
sinned  against  God  too  greatly  to  be  par- 
doned; and  when  he  had  forgiven  me,  and 
[ was  going  to  him,  they  kept  me  back ; and 
now  he  has  cast  me  off  for  ever  and  ever, 
and  I’m  lost,  quite — quite  lost?  The  poor 
creature  here  poured  forth  a torrent  of  tears. 

“ There  was  only  one  course  for  me  to 
adopt.  I spoke  of  the  Saviour.  One  mighty 
to  save,  and  as  ready  as  mighty;  of  the 
love  of  God  which  prompted  him  to  send  his 


Son  into  the  world  to  make  an  atonement  for 
all  sin ; — of  the  declaration  of  Jesus,— ‘ I am 
come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost ;’ — of  the  promise  that  if  we  resist  the 
devil  ‘ stedfast  in  the  faith,’  he  will  flee  from 

us • of  the  invitation,  ‘ Come  unto  me  all  ye 

that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I will 
give  you  rest.’ 

“ ‘ But,’  she  replied,  ‘ don’t  you  see,  God 
was  going  to  take  me ; and  if  he  had,  I d 
have  gone  to  heaven, — I know  I should ; but 
they  prevented  him,  and  therefore  he’s  left 
me.’ 

“‘Do  you  believe,  my  friend,  in  God’s 
almighty  power ; that  he  can  do  all  things ; 
that  he  made  you  and  me,  and  preserves  us 
day  by  day;  that  we  live  just  so  long  as 
God  pleases ; and  die  when  he  pleases ; that, 
in  short,  we  are  entirely  under  his  control  ? 

“ ‘ Yes,  I believe  all  that.’ 

« < Well,  then,  how  can  you  think  it  pos- 
sible that  any  human  creature,  or  even  Satan 
himself,  could  prevent  you  from  dying,  if  it 
had  been  God’s  will  that  you  should  die  V 

“ She  was  silent. 

« ‘ It  was  God’s  will  that  you  should  not 
die  ; He  willeth  not  the  death  of  any  sinner, 
but’  rather  that  he  should  repent  and  live. 
He  has  spared  you,  that  you  may  have 
opportunity  to  repent,  and  throw  yourself 
into  the  open  arms  of  mercy,  extended  by 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Satan  is  tempting 
you  sorely,  he  is  raising  up  doubts  in  your 
mind  as  to  Christ’s  willingness  to  save  you ; 
he  is  endeavouring  to  sink  you  deep  in  the 
mire  of  despondency,  so  deep  that  you  may  be 
unable  to  rise ; but,  O my  poor  friend,  do 
not  yield  vourself  up  to  him  an  unresisting 
victim— look  to  Jesus— cry  to  him  in  earnest 
prayer — think  of  his  sufferings,  his  death,  all 
undergone  for  you  and  such  as  you,  and 
believe  that  he  can  and  will  strengthen  and 
save  you,  for  he  himself  has  said,  “ Him  that 
cometh  unto  me  I will  in  no  wise  cast  out. 
You  are  not  the  only  one  who  has  been 
entangled  among  the  snares  of  the  evil  one  ; 
he  sent  a messenger  to  buffet  even  the  great 
apostle  Paul,  but  with  what  result  ? Paul 
speaks  for  himself  and  others  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced: “ We  are  more  than  conquerors, 
through  him  who  hath  loved  usP  Jesus  said  to 
Peter,  “ Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you  that 
he  may  sift  you  as  wheat,  but  I have  prayed 
for  thee , that  thy  faith  fail  not.  11  ^ ° ’ 
remember  the  words  of  the  Apostle  .:  He 

that  suffered,  himself  being  tempted,  is  able 
also  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted. 

Such  was  the  Rector’s  account  of  his 
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parishioner,  at  whose  house  we  had  now 
arrived.  Hearing  conversation  going  on 
within  the  house,  we  paused  for  a moment  at 
the  open  door  to  listen. 

“ I cannot  do  anything,  it’s  all  gone  from 
me,  there’s  no  use  in  my  getting  out  of  my 
chair,  I can’t  wash  John’s  things — I can’t 
cook  his  dinner,  it’s  no  use  trying.” 

“ Hut,  Mary,”  said  another  voice,  “ don’t 
talk  like  that,  it’s  only  foolishness ; you  used 
to  be  a sensible,  active  woman,  but  you’ve  got 
low  spiritty  like.  Now  listen  to  me.  Here 
are  two  streams  of  water  that  cross  my  path 
to-day  as  I go  home.  I might  fall  into  one 
of  them  and  lie  there  on  my  back  ; and  I 
might  call  out  loud  to  the  Lord  to  help  me 
out,  and  yet  unless  I made  some  exertion 
myself,  it  would  be  all  no  use.  I’d  make  use 
of  the  strength  God  has  given  me,  and  I’d 
strive  to  get  off  of  my  back,  out  of  the  water, 
and  then  trust  to  the  Lord  that  I wouldn’t 
die  from  taking  cold;  and  that’s  what  you 
must  do,  Mary ; don’t  think  you  can  do  nothing, 
exert  yourself,  put  yourself  about  a bit, — 
make  the  endeavour  and  look  to  Christ  for 
strength.  Neither  you  nor  I must  expect 
him  to  do  ‘ meracles ’ for  us.  He  works  by 
means,  as  the  Minister  said  t’other  day,  and 
we  must  make  use  of  the  means  he  gives  us.” 

Silence  followed,  and  we  entered. 

The  Rector  approached  the  poor  creature, 
and  in  a tender  voice  asked  her  how  she  did. 

“ Better  in  body,  Sir,  thank  you.” 

<£  And  in  mind  ?” — “ Worse  and  worse.” 

(It  may  be  well  to  state,  that  the  Rector 
had  had  frequent  interviews  with  her  since 
the  first  visit,  an  account  of  which  he  had 
just  given  to  me.) 

“ God  is  love.” 

“ To  you,  not  to  me;  all  that’s  gone  from 
me .” 

u Whosoever  will,  let  him  come  and  drink 
of  the  water  of  life  freely.  Only  believe. 
All  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth.” 

“ I can’t  believe,  belief  is  gone  from  me. 
I’d  like  to,  but  I can’t.  O dear!— Believe! 
No,  / can’t  believe.” 

“ Have  you  prayed  for  grace  and  strength 
to  believe?” 

“ Yes,  I’ve  prayed  for  that  many  a time.” 

“ Did  you  this  morning  ? ” — “ No.”  “Last 
night  ? ” — “ No.”  “ Yesterday  ? ” — « No.” 

“ Men  ought  always  to  pray  and  not  to 
faint.” 

“I  can’t  pray  now;  that's  gone  from  me 
too.  He  won’t  hear  me.  He  doesn’t  hear 
me .” 

“ Ask,  and  ye  shall  have  ; seek,  and  ye 


shall  find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened 
unto  you.” 

“ Not  to  me,  Sir : to  you,  perhaps ; not  to 
me." 

An  expression  of  deep  distress  passed  over 
the  countenance  of  the  Rector.  He  rose 
from  his  chair,  and  explained  with  energy; 
“ Yes,  to  you,  Mary,  to  you ; the  promises  are 
made  to  you,  to  me,  to  all.  Oh,  let  not  Satan 
tempt  you  to  frustrate  the  grace  of  God, — 
close  not  your  heart  against  the  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  There  was  a time  when 
you  appeared  to  love  your  Saviour,  and  to 
cling  to  him ; and  when  you  used  to  talk  of  his 
mercies  and  his  loving-kindness.  Look  back 
upon  those  days ! He  has  not  altered ; his 
hand  is  not  now  shortened  that  it  cannot 
save.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day  and  for  ever ; still  willing  to  save,  to 
love  you ; still  willing  to  come  and  make  his 
abode  with  you.  Oh,  close  not  the  doors  of 
your  heart  against  him.  Look  back,  I say, 
again  upon  past  times ; remember  his  mercies 
of  old,  and  trust  him  for  the  future.” 

“I  can't  look  back,  my  remembrance  is 
gone,  I’m  all  changed.  I’ve  one  living  child, 
there  he  is  at  the  door ; he’s  my  child,  but  I 
don’t  love  him.  I don’t  love  my  husband  as 
I did ; its  all  gone  from  me,  love  and  every- 
thing else.  There’s  people  been  here  as  knows 
about  the  stars,  and  the  signs  of  the  Zodiack, 
and  they  say  we’re  all  born  under  a star, 
and  our  doom  is  fixed  by  our  star,  and  this 
is  my  doom — it’s  fixed,  fixed  you  understand.” 
The  expression  of  distress  that  had  been 
strongly  marked  upon  the  Rector’s  counte- 
nance, now  changed  to  one  almost  amounting 
to  anger,  as  he  exclaimed:  “And  who  is 
this  that  darkens  counsel  by  words  without 
knowledge ; that  breaks  the  bruised  reed 
with  the  lies  of  hypocrisy?”  and  then  lower- 
ing his  voice  and  bending  over  the  poor  un- 
happy one : “ Mary,  my  poor  friend,  heed  not 
what  such  babblers  say.  Where  is  there 
anything  about  the  signs  of  the  Zodiack  in 
the  Bible  ? Where  is  there  anything  about 
being  bom  under  a particular  star?  The 
only  star  with  which  we  have  to  do,  is  the 
star  of  Bethlehem  that  leads  us  to  Christ. 
The  word  of  God  is  that  star — read  it,  pray 
over  it — look  up,  up  to  God  through  Christ 
— you  will  not,  cannot  be  rejected.” — “ I’ll 
try,  I’ll  try,”  she  said;  and  tears,  the  first 
she  had  shed  for  many  days,  poured  forth  in 
abundance. 

“ Let  us  pray.”  And  we  all  knelt  while 
the  Rector  wrestled  in  prayer  in  her  behalf. 

“Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
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getlier  in  my  name,  there  am  I in  the  midst 
of  them.” 


“ Hers  is  an  extraordinary  case,”  said  he, 
as  we  ascended  the  hill  behind  the  house  on 
our  way  to  another  cottage, — “ and  a deeply 
trying  one.  She  did  run  well,  poor,  poor 
thing ! My  only  comfort  is  to  think  that  it 
may  be,  and  is,  the  result  of  a disordered  in- 
tellect brought  upon  her  by  intense  sorrow 
and  a burning  fever,  and  that  if  it  please  the 
I Almighty  to  restore  to  her  her  full  powers 
| of  reflection  and  reason,  all  may  yet  be  well, 
i Inscrutable  are  thy  judgments,  O Lord  of 
Hosts ; thy  ways  past  finding  out.  Who  can 
tell  the  blessing  of  a sound  mind  ? O let 
us  be  thankful  for  all  our  earthly  mercies ; 
but  more  than  all  for  the  perfect  use  of  our 
reason  and  intellectual  powers,  and  let  us 
endeavour  day  by  day  to  make  use  of  them, 
for  the  honour  and  glory  of  that  Saviour, 
who  so  loved  us  as  to  redeem  us  from  all 
iniquity,  by  his  own  most  precious  blood.” 


CONFESSIONS. 


A vert  sensible  gentlewoman  having  read 
the  first  two  volumes  of  sermons  I had  the 
presumption  to  publish,  asked  me,  if  my  own 
life  and  conversation  were  strictly  conformable 
to  the  rules  I had  laid  down  in  those  discourses. 
Startled  at  the  question,  I answered,  No  ; but 
that  I did  my  best  to  act  as  well  as  I wrote ; 
and  that  I sometimes  read  over  my  own  dis- 
courses, not  that  I thought  them  equal  to 
those  of  other  writers  on  the  same  subjects, 
but  to  upbraid  and  excite  myself,  on  the 
footing  of  her  question,  to  a greater  degree  of 
watchfulness  over  my  own  ways.  Two  of  them, 
I said,  had  been  of  singular  use  to  me  for 
this  purpose,  more  than  the  most  excellent 
performances  of  Barrow,  Tillotson,  or  Stan- 
hope could  have  been,  because  they  stared 
my  own  failings  in  the  face,  like  an  additional 
conscience,  with  greater  sternness  than  the 
better  writings  of  other  men  could  do.  I 
confessed  there  was  no  necessity  for  my  pub- 
lishing, or  even  writing  new  sermons,  had  no 
new  crops  of  heresies,  infidelities,  and  vices 
sprung  up,  which  ought  to  be  weeded  out ; 
or  had  not  my  zeal,  perhaps  my  vanity,  per- 
suaded me  that  my  particular  manner  might 
have  been  of  some  use  in  checking  the  per- 
nicious growth.  New  attacks  on  religion 
and  virtue  seemed  to  call  for  new  defences, 
especially  as  the  older  defences  had  been,  in 
a too  great  degree,  antiquated  to  the  attention 


of  an  age  almost  wholly  given  up  to  a taste 
for  new  things.  The  reproofs  of  Christ, 
uttered  against  those  “ who  say,  and  do  not,” 
all  along  flew  in  the  face  of  my  conscience, 
and  induced  me  to  do  somewhat,  though  far 
short  of  what  I ought  to  have  done.  I con- 
sidered, too,  that  men,  not  angels,  have  been 
chosen  for  the  ministry  of  God’s  word;  that 
the  apostles  confessed  themselves  to  be  of 
“ like  infirmities  with  other  men and  that 
they,  and  we  all,  “ have  our  gifts  in  earthen 
vessels that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  speak 
or  write  down  to  the  standard  of  human 
opinions  or  vices,  as  if  they  were  in  any 
degree  to  be  tolerated ; but  making  the  word 
of  God  our  guide,  to  inculcate  the  most  per- 
fect rules  of  thinking  and  acting,  knowing 
the  infinite  danger  of  qualifying  and  relaxing 
the  rules  of  God  to  a people  so  prone  to 
content  themselves  with  loose  principles,  and 
unwarrantable  latitudes  in  action.  All  that 
have  gone  before  me,  have  written  with  as 
much  strictness  as  I,  or  have  been  false  to 
the  trust  reposed  in  them.  In  regard  to 
your  question,  Madam,  they  should  have 
written  with  a precision  equal  to  mine,  or 
' not  written  at  all.  But,  as  to  the  conformity 
of  their  lives  and  mine  with  our  writings, 
we  all  stand  in  great,  I will  not  say  equal, 
need  of  infinite  mercy  in  our  Master  and 
Judge.  Whatever  the  laws  of  men  may  be, 
those  of  Gqd  are  perfect ; but  in  neither  are 
we  ever  told  what  salvos,  qualifications,  or 
subterfuges  may  be  allowed  us;  nor  how 
much  of  any  law  we  may  transgress  with 
impunity.  The  same  is  to  be  said,  and  with 
equal  reason  and  truth,  of  sermons,  which 
are,  or  should.be,  nothing  else  but  commen- 
taries on  the  law,  or  gospel  of  God..  The 
clergyman  in  the  pulpit  ought  to  be  a good 
Christian,  and  the  lawyer  at  the  bar  an  honest 
man;  but  the  failures  of  both,  if  duly  re- 
pented of,  and  amended,  will  be  forgiven, 
although,  in  both  cases,  mercy  will  be  put 
more  on  the  stretch  for  pardon,  than  by 
the  sins  of  other  men,  because  “to  whom 
much  is  given,  of  him  will  be  much  re- 
quired ;”  and  “ the  servant  that  best  knows 
his  duty,  and  doth  it  not,  is  to  be  beaten 
with  many  stripes.”  Though  I most  firmly 
believe  Barrow,  Tillotson,  and  Stanhope 
were  much  better  men  than  me,  I should  not. 
be  a whit  comforted  to  know  they  w'ere  not. 
They  and  I had  the  same  perfect  rule  to 
preach  and  live  by,  and  I hope  it  will  not  be 
among  their  sins  or  mine,  that  we  dealt 
falsely  between  God  and  his  people,  by  cook- 
ing his  word  to  the  vitiated  palates  of  our 
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hearers,  than  which  I know  no  greater  crime  ; 
by  no  means  common  murder,  for  this  would 
be  to  murder  souls.  When  my  wise  and  good 
father,  within  a few  hours  of  his  death,  was 
giving  a charge  to  his  ten  children,  he 
ordered  me,  who  had  then  been  but  half  a 
year  at  the  Latin  school,  to  study  physic, 
and  learn  to  cure  the  disorder  that  was 
killing  my  father.  As  I grew  up  toward 
manhood,  I was  possessed  with  a strong 
desire  to  go  into* holy  orders,  to  which  I 
was  prompted  by  a very  warm  and  perse- 
vering zeal  to  discharge,  with  more  than 
ordinary  diligence  and  fidelity,  the  duties  of 
that  sacred  function.  Considering  this  as  a 
call  from  God,  I obeyed,  I fear,  with  a small 
mixture  of  vanity.  Be  that  as  it  might 
have  been,  as  soon  as  I had  by  study  quali- 
fied myself  for  the  service  of  a country 
parish,  wherein  I was  singularly  active,  I 
set  myself  to  the  study  of  physic,  pursuant 
to  the  dying  command  of  my  father,  that 
I might  relieve  the  poor  of  my  flock  from 
their  disorders,  and  the  more  dangerous  and 
expensive  practice  of  ignorant  quacks,  re- 
flecting, at  the  same  time,  that  as  my  great 
Master  had  miraculously  healed  both  the 
mental  and  corporeal  disorders  of  mankind, 
so  his  ministers  ought  to  aim  at  the  natural 
relief  of  his  people  in  both  respects.  For 
this  latter  purpose,  I gave  an  application  of 
four  years  to  the  best  authors,  and  to  the 
conversations  of  the  most  able  physicians 
I had  access  to.  One  of  these  gave  me  a 
piece  of  advice,  from  which  I never  departed. 
“I,”  said  he,  “when  I am  employed,  must  pre- 
scribe somewhat,  were  it  but  horse-dung  or 
brick-dust  for  my  fee;  but- as  you  mean- to 
prescribe  merely  from  motives  of  charity, 
never  prescribe  but  when  you  perfectly  un- 
derstand the  disorder  and  its  circumstances ; 
nor  recommend  a medicine  the  effect  of  which 
you  are  not  sure  of.  By  following  this 
rule  you  will  kill  none ; and  if  you  kill  none, 
and  cure  but  one,  you  will  be  a great  phy- 
sician.” By  strictly  adhering  to  this  rule, 
and  by  the  blessing  of  God,  the  lives  of 
many  were  saved,  and  their  health  restored, 
under  my  care.  Some  good,  I hope,  was 
done  by  my  instrumentality,  in  my  clerical 
function.  Yet,  Madam,  such  have  been  my 
sins,  that  I have  often  regretted  my  ever 
having  been  a clergyman.  My  sermons,  and 
other  more  occasional  documents,  have  fre- 
quently stuck  in  the  throat  of  my  conscience. 
Whatever  I have  been  in  other  respects,  I 
never  accommodated  my  preaching  to  my 
own  failing,  but  to  the  word  of  God  alone. 
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Now,  Madam,  after  all  this  talk,  give  me 
leave  to  ask  you,  whether  you  always  keep 
strictly  up  to  those  rules  of  life  and  economy 
which  you  lay  down  to  yourself,  your  family, 
and  relations.  She  answered,  “ Touch  me  not 
there,  till  I employ  you  as  my  father-con- 
fessor; not  but  I could  bear  to  confess  ta 
you,  so  far  as  the  question  goes,  that  my 
precepts  are  better  than  my  practice,  and 
that  I labour  to  make  my  children  and  ser- 
vants better  people  than  I am  myself.  Ask 
no  more  of  me  now.  I shudder  at  the  re- 
turn of  my  own  question,  and  am  afraid 
both  you  and  I border  a little  on  hypocrisy ; 
for  what  is  hypocrisy,  but  an  endeavour  to 
appear  possessed  of  more  piety  and  goodness 
than  we  feel  within?  Your  readers  will 
hardly  suppose  you  so  warm  in  reality  as 
your  discourses  speak  you  to  be.  They  will, 
here  and  there,  think  they  perceive  in  your 
writings  a great  deal  of  artificial  fire  used 
to  raise  a cold  cucumber,  and  a syllabub 
hard  whipped  into  froth.”  If  they  do,  Madam, 
I cannot  help  it,  whether  the  fault  lies  in 
their  criticisms  or  my  performances,  or  in 
both.  In  no  one  sermon  I ever  preached 
had  I one  lesson  for  myself  and  another 
for  my  hearers.  My  heart  and  conscience 
made  always  a part  of  the  audience;  and 
the  pure  word  of  God  ever  dictated  to  me 
what  I delivered  to  them.  Whatsoever  con- 
stitutional warmth  was  mixed  with  my  Zeal- 
and much  there  certainly  was ; and  howso- 
ever earnestly  I threatened  the  terrors  of 
the  Lord  to  obstinate  sinners,  especially  such 
as  preached  unsound  doctrines  to  his  people  ; 
I trembled  when  I did  it,  and  pushed  with  a 
weapon  sharp  at  both  ends,  that  pointed  at 
my  own  sins  as  well  as  theirs.  I can  sincerely 
declare,  I write  and  speak  on  religious  sub- 
jects in  earnest;  I never  durst  do  otherwise. 
The  utmost  efforts  of  human  genius,  nay,  of 
angelic  eloquence,  are,  in  my  opinion,  utterly 
inadequate  to  the  infinite  dignity,  the  infinite 
demand  on  wonder,  on  fear,  on  gratitude,  in 
all  points  of  faith  and  practice  of  our  religion. 
Here  we  cannot  exceed;  here  we  must  fall 
short.  Another  reason,  of  nearly  equal  force, 
with  the  former,  for  the  utmost  religious 
warmth,  in  a clergyman,  arises  from  the 
lamentable  coldness,  observable  at  present  in 
all  ranks  of  people,  to  both  the  principles  and 
practice  of  Christianity.  For  this  paralytic 
disorder,  not  cooling,  or  relaxing  medicines, 
but  bracers  and  stimulants,  are  called  for; 
and  if  not  at  hand,  death  must  ensue.  Not 
a lulling  but  a rousing  sermon,  should  be  ap- 
plied to  a dozing  congregation.  One  in  a 
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lethargy  (not  your  case,  I hope,  Madam,)  may 
fret  at  the  blistering  plaster,  or  actual  cau- 
tery, that  awakes  him  to  pain,  and  may  cry 
out  for  his  former  soporific  emollients;  but 
his  physician  must  either  be  very  ignorant,  or 
unfaithful,  if  he  yields  to  the  wish  of  his  un- 
happy  patient.  So  much,  Madam,  for  my 
manner  of  preaching.  Now,  as  to  the  hypo- 
crisy whereof  you  seem  to  form  some  suspicion 
in  me,  and  to  avoid  the  offence  that  suspicion 
might  excite  in  my  mind,  join  yourself  in  the 
censure.  I solemnly  protest,  there  is  nothing 
I abhor  so  much  as  putting  on  a greater  show 
of  religion  than  one  feels  within,  that  some 
worldly,  ambitious,  or  sinister,  or  even  good 
purpose,  may  be  thereby  promoted.  I never 
asked,  or  employed  any  one  to  ask,  any  of 
the  ecclesiastical  emoluments  I have  succes- 
sively enjoyed; — have  declared  they  were  a 
great  deal  more  than  I deserved;  and  con- 
fessed myself  the  vilest  and  most  unworthy 
of  all  God’s  servants,  and  that  publicly  as 
well  as  privately.  If  my  not  publishing  a 
full  list  of  my  secret  sins,  and  wearing  clothes 
to  cover  my  nakedness  as  well  as  to  keep 
out  the  cold,  make  me  a hypocrite,  I am  then 
a hypocrite ; but  so  is  every  man  living,  and 
every  woman — you,  Madam,  among  the  rest 
of  your  sex — a great  deal  more  so.  If  this  is 
not  absolutely  the  naked  truth,  a very  little 
stripping  would  complete  the  exposure  by 
showing  the  despicable  vanity  which  too 
deeply  blotted  the  fairer  part  of  my  life  and 
conversation.  “Your  definition  of  hypocrisy, 
Sir,  I close  with,  as  better  than  my  own; 
and  am  rejoiced  to  find,  that  I have  little  or 
none  of  it  in  me.  Having  been  your  mother- 
confessor  on  this  occasion,  be  assured,  when- 
ever I am  disposed  to  be  as  open  with  any 
one  living,  you  shall  be  my  father-confessor.” 
— Skelton’s  Senilia. 


DRESS  AND  FURNITURE  OF  THE 
PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANS. 


Nothing  may  appear  more  purely  a mat- 
ter of  indifference  than  the  choice  of  the 
fashion  and  colour  of  dress;  and  yet,  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  primitive  Christians, 
articles  of  that  nature  did  acquire  such  an 
importance  in  their  eyes,  that  they  gradually 
fell  into  a style  of  clothing  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. Not  that  they  affected  any  singu- 
larities in  their  personal  appearance — for 
their  habiliments  were  made  and  worn  in  the 
ordinary  fashion  of  the  time  and  place, — 
and  Christians,  whether  they  were  found 
in  the  high,  the  middle,  or  the  lower 


ranks,  were  accustomed  to  equip  themselves 
in  a manner  suitable  to  the  decencies  of  the 
state  or  profession  to  which  they  belonged. 
But,  looking  to  the  moral  influence  of  dress, 
desirous  of  avoiding  every  thing  that  might 
minister  to  vanity,  or  lead  the  wearer  to 
forget,  in  attending  to  the  outward  man,  the 
ornament  of  a meek  and  quiet  spirit,  they 
studiously  rejected  all  finery  as  unbecoming 
the  humility  of  their  character,  and  confined 
themselves  to  a suit  of  apparel,  remarkable 
not  so  much  for  the  plainness  of  the  material, 
as  for  the  absence  of  all  superfluous  orna- 
ment. Everything  gaudy  or  sumptuous, 
that  partook  of  the  costly  stuffs,  or  the 
crimsoned  dyes  that  suited  the  luxurious  taste 
of  the  times,  was  discountenanced  by  the 
spiritually-minded  followers  of  Christ;  and, 
though  many  of  them  were  entitled  by  birth 
or  otherwise  to  appear  in  the  flowing  folds  of 
the  graceful  toga,  yet,  even  that  favourite 
garb,  while  it  was  retained  for  the  valuable 
privileges  it  conferred,  was  looked  upon  as 
too  gay  and  splendid  for  ordinary  use,  and 
was  by  most,  if  not  by  all  Christians,  laid 
aside  for  the  common  pallium  or  cloak,  to 
which  the  preference  was  given  on  account 
of  the  air  of  greater  modesty  and  gravity 
that  was  supposed  to  belong  to  it.  Moreover, 
among  the  Christians  of  the  East,  the  custom 
early  prevailed  of  wearing  garments  of  no 
other  colour  than  white,  in  order  that  they 
might  carry  about  with  them  a perpetual 
memorial  of  the  purity  of  character  that 
became  their  profession : and  there  were 
others  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  who 
thought  it  their  duty  to  carry  the  imitation 
of  Christ  to  the  extent  of  wearing  the 
meanest  and  most  common  attire  of  one  in 
the  form  of  a servant.  But  neither  of  these 
extravagancies  met  with  very  general  coun- 
tenance; and  the  greater  part  contented 
themselves  with  a dress  free  from  all  ap- 
proach to  gaudiness  and  pomp,  betraying 
no  symptoms  of  an  anxious  and  elaborate 
decoration  of  the  person,  and  conspicuous 
only  for  its  neat  and  cleanly  appearance. 

The  same  simplicity  and  plainness  reigned 
throughout  the  domestic  establishment  of 
the  Christians.  Most  of  the  primitive  dis- 
ciples, indeed,  were  in  circumstances  that 
offered  no  temptation  to  indulge  in  the 
splendour  or  variety  of  ornamental  furniture. 
Their  inventory  of  goods  embraced  only  a 
few  simple  articles  of  use,  which  their  per- 
sonal and  family  wants  required,  and  it  may 
be  supposed,  therefore,  that  there  was  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  absence  from  their  houses 
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of  all  traces  of  pomp  and  elegance,  whicli 
they  neither  possessed  the  means,  nor  enter- 
tained the  hope  of  acquiring.  But  even 
those  of  their  number  who  were  persons  of 
rank  and  opulence,  amply  provided  with 
resources  to  gratify  a taste  for  ornament, 
chose  to  content  themselves  with  such 
things  as  were  recommended  by  their  util- 
ity, rather  than  their  elegance,  and  cal- 
culated to  answer  the  purposes  of  neces- 
sity and  comfort  rather  than  to  gratify 
the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life. 
Seats  and  cabinets,  finished  with  the  costly 
veneering  of  tortoise-shell,  and  couches  orna- 
mented with  the  rich  embroideries  of  Babylon, 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  the  numberless 
statues  and  graceful  accompaniments,  of  all 
sizes  and  forms,  which  adorned  the  chambers, 
the  porticoes,  and  gardens  of  the  rich,  and 
indicated  the  Epicurean  taste  that  distin- 
guished the  age,  disappeared  from  the  houses 
of  the  Christians  as  inconsistent  with  a humble 
and  mortified  life ; and  however  refined  and 
. exquisite  the  taste  which,  through  education 
and  the  habits  of  society,  any  of  them  had 
acquired,  they  learned  to  subject  it  to  the 
higher  principle  of  denying  themselves  to 
everything  that  tended  too  much  to  cap- 
tivate the  senses,  and  increase  their  love  to 
a world,  the  fashion  whereof  they  thought 
was  soon  to  pass  away.  This  indiscriminate 
rejection  of  the  elegancies  of  life,  has  fre- 
quently exposed  the  memory  of  the  primitive 
Christians  to  the  sneer  of  the  infidel,  and  the 
unmeasured  indignation  of  the  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  the  arts;  and,  perhaps,  in  some 
instances,  there  may  be  a foundation  for  the 
charge,  that  they  manifested  an  uncalled-for 
severity  in  their  too  great  and  unqualified 
contempt  of  pleasures,  which  become  sinful 
only  when  indulged  to  a criminal  excess. 
But  to  a people  on  whose  minds  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  had  burst  with  all 
the  force  and  vividness  of  a new  and  im- 
portant discovery,  and  among  whom  the 
impression  almost  universally  prevailed,  that 
the  years  of  the  world  were  about  to  close,  it 
was  natural  to  regard  with  jealousy  and  treat 
with  neglect  all  the  forms  of  earthly  pomp 
and  beauty  that  tended  to  supplant  their 
desires  for  the  objects  and  glories  of  that 
better  world  on  which  their  hearts  were 
fixed.  Although  the  indifference  and  su- 
periority to  the  world  which  Christianity 
requires,  lies  solely  in  the  state  and  affections 
of  the  mind,  and  this  spiritual  habit  may  be 
cultivated  in  the  most  opposite  circumstances 
of  affluence  or  poverty,  it  was  natural  that 


the  Christians,  in  the  first  ardour  of  their 
faith  and  hope,  should  overlook  this  distinc- 
tion, and  consider  that  their  safety  consisted 
in  the  complete  abandonment  of  luxuries  and 
pleasures,  the  thought  of  which  wTas  so  ready 
to  come  in  competition  with  concern  for  their 
souls. — Rev.  L.  Coleman’s  Antiquities  of  the 
Christian  Church. 


EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  EARLY 
CHRISTIANS. 


There  is  not  among  the  many  interesting 
traits  of  Christian  character  with  which  the 
history  of  the  early  Christians  abounds,  one 
that  stands  out  more  frequently  in  beautiful 
and  prominent  relief  than  the  tender  solicitude 
and  the  winning  arts  which  they  employed  to 
imbue  the  susceptible  minds  of  the  young 
with  the  knowledge  and  the  faith  of  the 
Scripture.  While  they  were  fondled  on  the 
knee,  and  still  watched  by  the  careful  eyes  of 
their  nurse,  the  first  words  they  were  taught 
to  lisp  and  articulate  were  the  sacred  names 
of  God  and  the  Saviour.  And  the  whole 
range  of  nursery-knowledge  and  amusement 
was  comprised  in  narratives  and  pictures, 
illustrating  episodes  in  the  life  of  the  Holy 
Child,  or  parables  the  most  simple  and  in- 
teresting in  the  ministry  of  Christ.  As  their 
minds  expanded,  they  were  taught,  along 
with  the  grand  doctrines  of  Scripture, — whicfy 
according  to  the  approved  fashion  of  those 
days,  were  rendered  familiar  by  apposite 
similitudes  from  nature, — the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon,  and  those  passages  of  the  sacred 
volume  which  relate  particularly  to  the 
economy  of  life. 

Religion,  in  short,  was  the  grand  basis  of 
education:  the  only  subject  which,  during 
the  first  years  of  life,  they  allowed  their 
children  to  be  taught ; and  in  order  to  pre- 
sent it  to  their  minds  with  the  greater  attrac- 
tions, and  entwine  it  with  their  earliest  and 
purest  associations,  they  adopted  the  happy 
expedient  of  wedding  it  to  the  graces  of 
poetry,  and  rendering  it  more  memorable  by 
the  graces  of  numbers.  From  the  earliest 
period  of  Christian  antiquity,  there  were 
authors  who,  like  Watts  in  modern  times, 

“ condescended  to  lay  aside  the  scholar,  the 
philosopher,  and  the  wit,  to  write  little 
poems  of  devotion,  adapted  to  the  wants  and 
capacities  of  children and  these  set  to  well 
known  and  favourite  airs,  borrowed  from  the 
profane  songs  of  the  heathen,  were  sung  by 
the  Christians  at  their  family  concerts,  which 
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enlivened  their  meals,  and  by  which  alone 
the  still  and  peaceful  tranquillity  of  their 
homes  was  ever  broken.  Ere  long,  these 
children  were  taught  common,  and  frequently 
short-hand  writing,  in  lines  taken  from  the 
Psalms,  or  in  words  of  sententious  brevity,  in 
which  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
were  stated;  and  at  a late  period,  when 
the  progress  of  toleration  allowed  Christian 
seminaries  to  be  erected,  the  school-books  in 
all  consisted  chiefly  of  passages  of  the  Bible 
versified,  and  of  the  poetical  pieces  which  illus- 
trated or  enforced  the  great  subjects  of  faith 
and  duty.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  were 
compositions  of  the  two  Apollinares,  gram- 
marians of  high  reputation  in  Syria  the 
cider  of  whom,  in  imitation  of  Homer,  wrote 
the  “Antiquities  of  the  Jews,”  in  heroic 
verse,  down  to  the  reign  of  Saul;  while  the 
facts  of  the  sacred  story  he  described  in  such 
metrical  forms  as  corresponded  to  the  verses 
of  the  Greek  tragedians,  and  the  lyrical 
ballads  of  Pindar.  The  department . under- 
taken by  his  son,  was  that  of  reducing  the 
history  of  the  evangelists,  and  the  epistles  of 
Paul,  into  the  form  and  style  of  Plato’s 
Dialogues;  and  with  so  much  taste  and 
elegance  were  both  of  these  works  compiled, 
that  on  their  first  appearance  they  took  their 
place  among  the  most  esteemed  productions 
of  the  fathers.  Besides  these,  there  was  a 
collection  of  miscellaneous  poems  on  sacred 
subjects,  and  in  all  sorts  of  verse,  by  the 
famous  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  very  extensive 
circulation.  By  means  of  these,  and  of  many 
other  evangelical  books  which  have  long  ago 
become  the  prey  of  time,  the  Christian  youth 
were  introduced  to  the  elements  of  pure  and 
undefiled  religion,  and  their  taste  for  know- 
ledge and  the  beauties  of  learning  created 
and  formed  by  works  in  which  salvation  was 
held  up  as  the  one  thing  needful,  and  no 
achievements  described,  no  characters  lauded, 
but  such  as  were  adorned  with  the  fruits  of 
righteousness.  Thus  did  the  pious  care  of 
the  primitive  Christians  intermingle  religion 
wittf  all  the  pursuits  and  recreations  of  the 
young,  and  never  allow  them  to  engage  in 
the  study  of  science,  or  to  plunge  into  the 
business  of  the  world,  until  they  had  first 
been  taught  to  view  everything  in  the 
Spirit,  and  by  the  principles  of  the  Word  of 
God. — Coleman’s  Antiquities  of  the  Christian 
Church . 


PETER  AND  PAUL. 


Prom  St.  Paul’s  expression,  “before  all,” 
(Galatians  ii.  14,)  it  is  evident  that  his  rebuke 
of  Peter  took  place  on  some  public  occasion. 

The  scene,  though  slightly  mentioned,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  sacred  history : 
and  the  mind  naturally  labours  to  picture  to 
itself  the  appearance  of  the  two  men.  It  is, 
therefore,  at  least  allowable  to  mention  here 
that  general  notion  of  the  forms  and  features 
of  the  two  apostles,  which  has  been  handed 
down  in  tradition,  and  was  represented  by  the 
early  artists.  St.  Paul  is  set  before  us  as 
having  the  strongly  marked  and  prominent 
features  of  a Jew,  yet  not  without  some  of  the 
finer  lines  indicative  of  Greek  thought.  His 
stature  was  diminutive,  and  his  body  dis- 
figured by  some  lameness  or  distortion,  which 
may  have  provoked  the  contemptuous  expres- 
sions of  his  enemies.  His  beard  was  long  and 
thin.  His  head  was  bald.  The  characteristics 
of  his  face  were, — a transparent  complexion, 
which  visibly  betrayed  the  quick  changes  of 
his  feelings;  a bright  grey  eye,  under  thickly 
overhanging,  united  eyebrows ; a cheerful  and 
winning  expression  of  countenance,  which  in- 
vited the  approach  and  inspired  the  confidence 
of  strangers.  It  would  be  natural  to  infer, 
from  his  continual  journeys  and  manual  la- 
bour, that  he  was  possessed  of  great  strength 
of  constitution.  But  men  of  delicate  health 
have  often  gone  through  the  greatest  ex- 
ertions; and  his  own  words,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  show  that  he  suffered  much  from 
bodily  infirmity. 

St.  Peter  is  represented  to  us  as  a man  of 
larger  and  stronger  form,  as  his  character 
was  harsher  and  more  abrupt.  The  quick 
impulses  of  his  soul  revealed  themselves  in 
the  flashes  of  a dark  eye.  The  complexion 
of  his  face  was  full  and  sallow;  and  the 
short  hair,  which  is  described  as  entirely 
grey  at  the  time  of  his  death,  curled  black 
and  thick  round  his  temples  and  his  chin 
when  the  two  Apostles  stood  together  at 
Antioch,  twenty  years  before  their  martyrdom. 
Believing  as  we  do,  that  these  traditionary 
pictures  have  probably  some  foundation  in 
truth,  we  gladly  take  them  as  helps  to  the 
imagination.  And  they  certainly  must  assist 
us  in  realizing  a remarkable  scene,  where 
Judaism  and  Christianity,  in  the  persons  of 
two  apostles,  are  for  a moment  brought  before 
us  in  strong  antagonism. — Life  and  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul , by  W.  J.  Conybeare  and  J.  S. 
Howson. 
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THE  WHITE  HOESE. 

This  being  Friday,  the  Sultan  went  ii 
state  to  the  mosque  at  the  Alcazar.  He  passec 
between  two  lines  of  troops  from  his  country 
box,  a distance  of  three  miles.  I had  ar 
opportunity  of  seeing  him  from  the  roof  oJ 
the  consulate,  as  he  passed  along  the  brow  oi 
the  hill  to  the  Alcazar  gate.  He  rode  a 
white  horse.  When  he  came  in  sight,  there 
was  a general  exclamation  from  those  on  the 
roofs: — “A  white  horse  !”  They  all  turned 
round  and  smiled,  and  beckoned  to  each 
other;  and  general  joy  seemed  to  be  diffused. 
The  Sultan  rides  a white  horse  ! The  colour 
of  the  horse  denotes  the  humour  of  the  prince : 
white  being,  of  course,  that  of  joy  and  glad- 
ness, and  the  other  shades  accordingly.  Muley 
Ismael  distinguished  thus : — when  he  rode  a 
red  horse,  he  had  a lance  or  sabre ; when  he 
rode  a black  one,  a musket  and  gunpowder. 
In  the  “ Arabian  Nights”  there  is  something 
like  this ; in  commenting  on  which,  Mr.  Lane 
mentions,  (and  I can  also  confirm,)  that  the 
Turks  signify  anger  against  any  class  of  their 
tributaries,  by  issuing  the  Harutch  papers  of 
a red  colour ; and  adds,  “To  exhibit  the 
striking  and  dramatic  spectacle  described  by 
our  author,  may,  I conceive,  be  more  effective 
than  any  words  could  be.”  In  this  way  the 
black  flag  of  the  pirate  has  been  selected,  and 
the  red  flag  of  the  rover.  Next  to  the  flag 
the  war-horse  is  the  shield  for  this  blazon. 
Thus  we  have  in  the  Eevelation,  the  pale 
horse  of  death.  The  idea  is  beautifully 
paraphrased  in  a sentence  of  the  old  Chevalier 
Fabian  Phillips “ The  pale  horse  of  death, 
and  the  red  of  destruction,  rode  up  to  their 
bridles  in  blood.” — Urquhart’s  Pillars  of 
Hercules. 

A short  time  aftet*  he  was  told  they  had  been 
seen  going  in  a body  to  the  hut.  Much  dis- 
i pleased  at  their  disobedience,  and  resolving 
1 tiiat  Eight  to  put  a stop  to  their  proceedings, 
t approached  the  hut  with  all  the  feelings  of 

l an  offended  master.  When  he  reached  the 
f dooL  it  was  partly  open.  He  looked  in; 
f they  were  on  their  knees.  He  listened ; 

there  was  a venerable  old  man,  who  had  been 
i long  i21  Ies  service,  pouring  out  his  soul  in 
. prayer  to  God.  The  first  words  which 
caught  his  ear,  were,  « Merciful  God,  turn 
my  poor  Massa’s  heart : make  him  good  that 
he  may  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;”  he 
heard  no  more,  but  fainted.  Upon  coming 
to  himself,  he  wept;  went  into  the  sacred 
hut,  knelt  by  the  side  of  his  old  slave,  and 
prayed  also ! From  this  period  he  became  a 
true  penitent,  studied  the  Scriptures,  took 
orders,  and  became  a shining  light.  He 
preached  at  the  general  convention  of  the 
Episcopal  church  in  Philadelphia,  before  more 
than  two  hundred  of  the  clergy,  in  the  year 
1820. — Hr.  Belcher’s  Clergy  of  America. 

THE  GOSPEL  TEIUMPHANT. 
(original.) 

Over  earth  and  over  ocean 
Rolls  the  song  of  pure  devotion 
To  the  Lord; 

Men  have  heard  -the  wondrous  story, 

Of  the  Prince  of  life  and  glory, 

From  his  word. 

Battling  long  with  sin  and  error, 

Trait’rous  friends  and  foemen’s  terror 
Truth  sublime 

Hath  achieved  its  work  of  gladness, 

Conquer’d  grief,  and  banish’d  sadness. 

Every  clime. 

Over  fields  of  gloomy  history 
Hath  been  read  the  gracious  mystery 
Of  the  “Light;” 

And  the  doctrine  of  salvation, 

Fully  preach’d  in  every  nation, 

Chases  night. 

Not  by  lightning,  nor  by  thunder, 

Hath  it  done  its  work  of  wonder 
Over  all; 

But  by  voice  of  mercy  tender, 

Led  opponents  to  surrender  * 

At  its  call. 

Souls,  illumined  by  the  Spirit, 

Plead  the  gracious  Saviour’s  merit, 

And  his  name; 

Those  who  lately  homage  Offer’d 
At  the  idol’s  shrine,  have  proffer'd  I 

Praise  to  him. 

From  his  home  of  brightness  bending, 

J esus  sees  the  race  upsending 
Songs  of  love ; 

Splendid  issue  of  the  story 
Of  the  Prince  of  life  and  glory, 

Throned  above! 

== : 

THE  SLATE’S  PEAYEE. 

Mr.^  Eavencross  was  a slave-holder  in 
Virginia,  and  reputed  a hard  master.  His 
poor  distressed  slaves  were  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  at  night  in  a distant  hut,  for  the 
purpose  of  worshipping  God.  He  was  in- 
formed of  this,  and  at  the  same  time  put  on 
his  guard,  as  it  was  suspected  their  motives 
for  meeting  were  different  from  what  they 
held  out,  and  that  an  insurrection  might  be 
the  consequence.  Under  this  impression, 
he  determined  to  prevent  their  assembling 
in  future,  chastised  the  promoters  of  this 
work,  and  gave  positive  orders,  under  the 
most  serious  penalty,  that  they  should  never 
assemble  again  under  any  pretence  whatever. 
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SPAEKLETS  AND  PEAELS. 


Two  things  make  a good  Christian;  good  actions, 
and  good  aims. — Brooks. 

Bishop  Smalridge  says,  with  as  much  brevity 
as  truth,  that  “ the  delay  of  our  hopes  teaches  us 
to  mortify  our  desires.” 

Remember  now — I say  now.  Now  is  an  atom 
will  puzzle  the  wisdom  of  a philosopher,  the  skill 
of  an  angel  to  divide : now  is  a monosyllable  in  all 
learned  languages.— Brooks. 

True  religion  is  the  true  worship  and  service  of 
God,  learned  and  believed  from  the  word  of  God 
only.  No  man  or  angel  can  know  how  God  would 
be  worshipped  and  served,  unless  God  reveal  it.— 
Milton. 

Our  eminent  statesman,  Sir  William  Temple, 
nephew  of  the  learned  and  pious  Dr.  Henry  Ham- 
mond, and  disciple  of  Cudworth,  has  a beautiful 
thought  on  the  leading  characteristics  of  Christi- 
anity, affirming,  that  it  came  into  the  world*  with 
the  greatest  simplicity  of  thought  and  language,  as 
well  as  of  life  and  manners ; holding  nothing  but 
piety,  charity,  and  humility,  with  the  belief  of  the 
Messiah  and  his  kingdom. 

It  is  hard  to  find  a man  absolutely  wicked: 
some  grace  will  betray  itself  in  the  most  forsaken 
breasts. — Bp.  Hall. 

There  are  two  glorious  sights  in  the  world:  the 
one  is  a young  man  walking  in  his  uprightness ; 
and  the  other  is  an  old  man  walking  in  the  ways  of 
righteousness.  It  was  Abraham’s  honour  that  he 
went  to  the  grave  in  a good  old  age,  or  rather,  as 
the  Hebrew  hath  it,  with  a good  gray  head.  Many 
there  be  that  go  to  their  graves  with  a gray  head, 
but  this  was  Abraham’s  crown — that  he  went  to  the 
grave  with  a good  gray  head.  Had  Abraham  s 
head  been  never  so  gray,  if  it  had  not  been  good,  it 
would  have  been  no  honour  to  him  ; a hoary  head, 
when  coupled  with  an  unsanctified  heart,  is  rather 
a curse  than  a blessing.  When  the  head  is  white  as 
snow,  and  the  soul  black  as  hell,  God  usually 
gives  up  such  to  the  greatest  scorn  and  contempt. 
— Brooks. 

As  God  hath  no  reason  to  give  his  best  favours 
unasked,  so  hath  he  no  will  to  withhold  them  where 
they  are  asked. — Bp.  Hall. 

He  that  is  contented  with  just  grace  enough  to 
get  to  heaven,  and  escape  hell,  and  desires  no  more, 
may  be  sure  he  hath  none  at  all,  and  is  far  from 
being  made  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature.— 
Janeway. 

There  is  truth  in  what  the  tragedian  saith  long 
since,  tl  poison  is  commonly  drunk  out  of  a cup  of 
gold;”  so  is  an  error  or  by-notion  soonest  taken 
into  the  judgment  and  conscience  from  persons  of 
the  fairest  carriage  and  smoothest  conversations. 
Error  is  so  foul  an  hag,  that  if  it  should  come  in 
its  own  shape,  a man  would  loathe  it  and  fly  from 
it,  as  from  hell. — Brooks. 

The  night  cannot  but  be  happy,  whose  day  hath 
been  holy.  Well  may  we  look  to  enjoy  God  when 
we  have  served  him. — Bp.  Hall. 

Do  all,  suffer  all,  expect  all,  as  being  in  Christ, 
and  not  otherwise. — Elisha  Cole. 

They  say  roses  grow  the  sweeter  when  they  are 
planted  by  garlick. — Brooks. 


The  guilt  of  one  sin  is  a greater  misery  than  the 
burden  of  a thousand  crosses. — Charnoclc. 

If  once  we  are  sure  God  hath  done  a thing,  there 
is  no  room  left  to  dispute  its  equity.*— Halyburton. 

Though  true  repentance  be  never  .so  late,  yet 
late  repentance  is  seldom  true.  Millions  are  now 
in  hell,  who  have  pleased  themselves  with  the 
thoughts  of  after-repentance. — Brooks. 

He  that  prays  despairs  not;  but  sad  is  the  con- 
dition of  him  that  cannot  pray..  Happy  are  they 
that  can,  and  do,  and  love  to  do  it. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

Unreasonable  and  absurd  ways  of  life,  whether 
in  labour  or  diversion,  whether  they  consume  our 
time  or  our  money,  are  like  unreasonable  and  ab- 
surd prayers,  and  are  as  truly  an  offence  to  God. 
— Bp.  Law. 

Prayer  among  men,  is  supposed  to  be  a means 
to  change  the  person  to  whom  we  pray ; but  prayer 
to  God  doth  not  change  him,  but  fits  us  to  receive 
the  things  prayed  for. — Bp.  Stillingfleet. 

No  man  can  always  have  the  same  spiritual 
pleasure  in  his  prayers ; for  the  greatest  saints  have 
sometimes  suffered  the  banishment  of  the  heart; 
sometimes  are  fervent;  sometimes  they  feel  a 
barrenness  of  devotion : for  this  spirit  comes  and 
goes. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

It  is  evident  in  the  apostles’  preaching  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  elsewhere,  that  at  the  first  proposal  of 
the  truth  of  Christ  to  them,  and  the  doctrine  of  re- 
pentance, whole  multitudes  received  the  faith,  and 
came  in. — Hammond. 


Every  principle  and  doctrine  of  Christian  faith 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  founded  upon  the  Scripture ; 
and  that  whatsoever  principles  and  doctrines  are, 
not  only  not  contrary,  but  even  not  according 
thereto,  ought  to  be  denied  as  anti-christian.  - 
Robert  Barclay. 

Religion,  as  it  is  the  most  valuable  thing  in  the 
world,  so  it  gives  the  true  value  to  them  who  pro- 
mote the  practice  of  it  by  their  example  and  au- 
thority.— Bp.  Atterbury. 

In  C hrist,  the  prophecies  all  meet,  with  an  in- 
vincible evidence,  as  if  they  were  not  predictions, 
but  after-relations;  and  the  penmen  of  them  not 
prophets,  but  evangelists.— Dr.  South. 

When  once  men  are  immersed  in  sensual  things, 
and  are  become  slaves  to  their  passions  and  lusts, 
then  are  they  most  disposed  to  doubt  the  existence 
of  God. — Bp.  Wilkins. 

Seneca  was  wont  to  jeer  the  Jews  for  their  ill 
husbandry,  in  that  they  lost  one  day  in  seven, 
meaning  their  Sabbath.  O that  it  were  not  too  true 
of  the  most  professors,  both  young  and  old,  that 
they  lose  not  one  day  in  seven,  but  several  days  in 
seven.  Sirs,  time  let  slip  cannot  be  recalled; 
the  foolish  virgins  found  it  so,  and  Saul  found  “ 
so,  and  Herod  found  it  so;  the  Israelites  found  it 
so  : yea,  and  Jacob,  and  Josiah,  and  David,  though 
good  men,  yet  they  found  it  so  to  their  cost.— 
Brooks. 

How  shameful  is  it  to  come  always  with  dose 
hands  to  them  that  teach  us  the  great  mysteries  of 
salvation! — Bp.  Hall. 
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THE  GOOD  THINGS  OF  CANAAN. 

DEUTERONOMY  VIII. 


The  main  purport  of  the  portion  of  the 
discourse  of  Moses  contained  in  this  chapter, 
is  to  warn  the  Israelites  that  should  they  "be 
so  elated  by  their  prosperity  in  the  land  of 
which  they  were  about  to  take  possession,  as 
to  forget  their  dependence  upon  the  Lord,  and 
their  obligations  to  him,  his  displeasure  would 
be  manifested  by  the  infliction  of  calamities 
as  heavy  as  those  denounced  against  the 
sinful  tribes  they  were  invading. 

Yer.  1 — 5.  Moses  explains  to  them  that  the 
forty  years’  detention  in,  and  the  privations 
of  the  wilderness,  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected,  and  of  which  they  had  doubtless 
so  often  complained,  had  been  intended  for 
the  trial  and  training  of  their  character, 
chiefly  by  abating  their  self-righteous  con- 
fidence, and  humbling  them  into  a proper 
state  of  dependence  upon  him,  from  whom,  in  a 
region  destitute  of  natural  resources  for  their 
subsistence,  they  had  for  so  many  years  visibly 
received  even  their  daily  bread,  and  by  whom 
they  had  not  been  suffered  to  want  anything 
really  good  for  them.  In'  verse  4 we  read 
that  their  raiment  had  not  waxed  old  upon 
them,  neither  had  their  foot  swelled  these 
forty  years, — the  latter  clause  being  further 
explained  in  chapter  xxix.  5,  by  “ thy  shoe  is 
not  waxen  old  upon  thy  foot.”  This  has 
been  subject  to  some  curious  interpretations. 
The  Rabbins,  and,  after  them,  many  Christian 
expositors,  have  understood  this  to  signify 
that  the  clothing  and  shoes  which  they  wore 
in  quitting  Egypt  literally  never  waxed  old 
or  the  worse  for  wear;  and  not  only  so,  but 
grew  with  the  growth  of  the  wearers,  so  that 
the  same  raiment  fitted  them  under  all  the 
changes  of  their  growth  and  life.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  genius  of  those  writers 
for  amplifying  miracles.  God  does  not  work 
needless  miracles ; and  at  least  for  this  ad- 
justment there  could  be  no  need,  seeing  that 
the  clothes  of  those  who  died  would  serve 
Yol.  I. 


for  their  children  when  they  reached  their 
stature.  It  may  even  be  doubted  whether 
the  expressions  as  to  their  clothes  and  shoes 
not  waxing  old,  should  receive  any  other  than 
a figurative  interpretation,  signifying  that 
through  the  good  providence  of  God,  who  had 
watched  over  them  with  fatherly  care  during 
all  their  sojourning  in  the  wilderness,  they 
had  suffered  no  distress  from  lack  of  cloth- 
ing, any  more  than  of  suitable  food.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  the  food — the  manna — had 
been  miraculously  supplied,  because  it  was 
simply  impossible  that  it  could  have  been 
procured  in  sufficient  quantities  in  that 
wilderness.  But  it  was  not  so  with  respect  to 
clothing,  which,  under  the  prospering  bounty 
of  the  Lord’s  ordinary  providence,  might  have 
been  obtained  by  natural  means.  There  is, 
in  the  first  place,  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  left  Egypt  with  only  the  clothing  they 
had  upon  their  backs ; for  although  the  im- 
mediate departure  was  in  haste,  they  were 
forewarned  of  it,  and  had  time  to  prepare 
their  most  portable  possessions  for  removal. 
Then  they  had  a valuable  spoil  of  clothing 
from  the  numerous  Egyptians  drowned  in  the 
Red  Sea,  when  the  bodies  were  washed 
ashore;  and  also  from  the  Amalekites  slain 
in  the  battle  of  Rephidim.  But,  beyond  all, 
we  are  to  consider  that  they  were  the  pos- 
sessors of  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  whose 
wool  and  hair  supplied  suitable  materials  for 
clothing,  which  the  women  of  the  tribes 
knew  well  how  to  spin  into  yarn,  and  to 
weave  into  cloth  (as  we  find  from  Exodus 
xxxv.  25) — a service  which  at  the  present  day 
forms  one  of  the  principal  employments  of 
the  Arabian  women.  The  skins  of  the  same 
animals  would  also  supply  them  with  ma- 
terials for  sandals.  And,  if  aught  were  still 
wanting  to  them,  the  deficiency  might  have 
been  supplied  by  exchange  with,  or  purchase 
from  their  neighbours  of  Edom  and  Arabia. 
Upon  the  whole  there  seems  no  occasion  to 
understand  these  words  as  signifying  more 
than  that  the  Israelites  during  their  long 
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sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  had  been  so  fa- 
voured by  the  Lord,  that  they  had  always 
been  not  only  fed  but  clad  by  his  bounty,  so 
that  none  of  them  had  at  any  time  been  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  wearing,  his  clothes 
till  they  were  old,  worn  out,  and  sordid. 

Ver.  7 — 9.  Here  we  have  another  descrip- 
tion of  the  country  of  which  the  Israelites 
were  about  to  acquire  possession  as  “ a good 
land.”  This  point  there  has  already  been 
occasion  to  illustrate  in  the  first  number  of 
this  publication.  Since  then  we  have  seen 
a further  illustration  of  the  subject  in  a 
report  of  a paper  read  before  the  Syro- 
Egyptian  Society  in  January  11,  as  given  to 
this  effect  in  the  “ Athenaeum.” — “Mr.  W. 
H.  Black  read  some  1 Notes  on  the  Restora- 
tion of  Fertility  to  the  Soil  of  Palestine,’  in 
which  he  attributed  the  desert  appearance  of 
the  land  in  general  to  the  neglect  of  culti- 
vation for  many  ages,  and  not  to  natural 
causes,  as  erroneously  supposed.*  He  briefly 
narrated  the  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
Meshullam  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  American 
Seventh-day  Baptists,  who  have  jointly  es- 
tablished a small  agricultural  colony  at  Urtas, 
near  Bethlehem,  with  great  success.  He  also 
read  several  extracts  from  their  correspond- 
ence, and  confirmed  the  fact  by  the  testi- 
mony of  individuals  who  have  recently  visited 
that  interesting  settlement,  that  within  the 
past  year  they  had  raised  successive  crops  of 
corn  (the  wheat  growing  up  as  high  as  a tall 
man),  besides  an  abundance  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  both  native  and  exotic.  This 
paper  was  followed  by  a conversation,  in 
which  the  possibility  of  recovering  the  far- 
famed  fertility  of  Palestine  was  confirmed 
by  Mr.  Bonomi  and  by  Rish  Ali  Effendi, 
from  their  personal  knowledge  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Black  presented  a copy  of  an  address 
just  printed  by  a recently  formed  Association 
for  encouraging  Jewish  settlements  in  Pales- 
tine, which  contains  many  important  facts 
and  suggestions  on  the  same  subject. 

In  describing  Canaan  as  a “ land  of  brooks 
of  water,”  Moses  probably  intended  to  con- 
trast the  land  with  Egypt,  which  had  indeed 
one  great  and  noble  river,  but  no  lesser 
streams,  rivulets,  or  brooks,  of  any  kind.  It 
must  also  have  been  #a  most  inviting  circum- 
stance to  those  who  had  spent  so  many  years 
in  the  parched  and  barren  wilderness.  There 
is  in  fact  no  country  of  Western  Asia  more 

* This  perhaps  alludes  to  Mr.  Lowthian’s  theory 
respecting  the  discontinuance  of  the  latter  rain,  as 
stated  in  the  article,  “A  Good  Land,”  in  our  first 
number. 


intersected  by  brooks  of  water  than  Palestine ; 
and  they  are  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
country,  although  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  winter  torrents,  and  few  of  them  retain 
their  streams  through  the  drought  of  summer. 

That  it  was  indeed  a “land  of  wheat  and 
barley  ” is  shown  by  the  immense  quantities  of 
com  with  which  Solomon  undertook  to  supply 
the  Phoenicians  for  their  aid  in  his  great 
works ; as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
time  when  the  country  was  most  densely 
peopled,  it  still  had  a surplus  of  corn  for 
exportation  to  the  same  quarter.  (Ezekiel 
xxvii.  7.)  Even  at  present,  much  corn  is 
annually  exported  from  Jaffa  to  Constanti- 
nople. Returns  of  from  sixty  to  a hundred 
fold  to  the  cultivator,  seem  to  be  described 
in  the  Scriptures  as  not  unusual.  Genesis 
xxvi.  12;  Matthew  xiii.  8. 

That  the  “vines”  of  Canaan  are  so  often 
mentioned,  seems  to  point  to  another  favour- 
able contrast  with  Egypt.  It  is  true  that 
vines  did  grow  in  Egypt,  and  that  wine  was 
made  there.  The  monuments  prove  this  by 
exhibiting  the  processes  of  the  grape-culture 
and  the  vintage;  but  for  all  this,  Egypt  was 
not  favourable  to  this  culture,  nor  was  the 
grape  of  the  finest  kind.  The  climate  was 
too  warm.  But  Palestine  was  one  of  the 
most  congenial  habitats  of  the  vine,  and 
the  grapes  were  and  are  of  the  finest  quality. 

The  “fig-trees?  which  are  also  specified  as 
one  of  the  distinguished  products  of  Palestine, 
are  still  very  common  in  that  country.  They 
grow  to  a large  size,  and  their  fruit  is  of  a 
very  superior  kind.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  best  figs  that  reach  England  are  from  the 
Eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean;  and 
upon  these  shores  none  surpass  the  figs  of 
Palestine.  They  are  much  larger  in  size  and 
less  insipid  than  the  figs  of  southern  Europe. 

The  “pomegranate?  which  has,  within 
these  few  years,  become  well  known  in  the 
London  market,  is  still  very  fine  and  plentiful 
in  Palestine,  and  it  is  now  not  less  esteemed 
than  from  the  frequent  mention  of  it  in 
Scripture  it  seems  to  have  been  in  former 
times.  The  agreeable  acidity  of  its  juice 
gives  it  a high  place  in  Oriental  estimation. 
Hence  the  granulated  fruit  is  not  only  eaten 
with  great  zest  in  the  natural  state,  but  the 
inspissated  juice  forms  a most  pleasant  and 
refreshing  beverage  in  those  countries  where 
sherbets  prepared  with  the  juice  of  fruits 
form  the  most  delicious  of  the  drinks  in  which 
the  people  allow  themselves  to  indulge. 

The  “oil  olive?  which  is  next  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  characteristic  products  of  Palestine, 
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was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Israelites, 
supplying  to  them  most  of  the  uses  to  which  : 
we  apply  not  only  oils,  animal  and  vegetable, 
but  tallow,  lard,  and  butter.  It  was  one  of 
the  essential  necessaries  of  life  in  which 
Egypt  was  deficient,  (unless  through  com- 
merce,)  but  in  which  Canaan  abounded.  The 
Turks  being  happily  fully  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  olive  and  its  oil,  the  tree 
continues  to  be  extensively  cultivated,  so 
that,  in  some  sense,  the  country  may  still  be 
described  as  “a  land  of  olives.”  The  hardi- 
ness and  longevity  of  the  tree  have  doubtless 
contributed  materially  to  its  preservation. 
Besides  the  regular  cultivated  olive  grounds 
in  Judsea  and  Galilee,  clumps  of  several 
thousand  trees  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  are  doubtless  the  remains  of  ancient 
plantations. 

Ver.  10 — 20.  The  remainder  of  the  chapter 
is  to  the  purport  indicated  at  the  commence- 
ment. The  “ fiery  serpents,”  of  the  “great 
and  terrible  wilderness,”  mentioned  inverse 
15,  have  occasioned  some  discussion.  The 
allusion  is,  probably,  to  the  fiery  serpents 
from  whose  bites  “ much  people  of  Israel 
died,”  until  Moses  lifted  up  the  brazen  ser- 
pent in  the  wilderness,  that  all  who  looked  on 
it  might  live.  The  question  is,  why  these 
serpents  are  called  “fiery,” — whether  from 
their  brilliant,  glowing  colour,  or  from  the 
burning  poison  of  their  bites.  Both  might 
concur  ; but  the  fact  that  the  serpent  set  up 
by  Moses  was  of  brass  may  suggest  that  the 
serpents  were  of  the  same  colour,  which  would 
sufficiently  explain  the  epithet  of  “fiery.” 
Or  it  may  be,  however,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  these  serpents  were  unusually  attracted 
by  fire  and  light — a circumstance  of  which  the 
Israelites,  who  used  fire  and  lights  in  their 
camp,  must  have  been  painfully  aware.  The 
fact  is  so,  whether  the  inference  from  it  be 
true  or  not.  That  serpents  still  abound  in 
the  regions  where  the  Hebrews  sustained  this 
visitation,  is  attested  by  Burckhardt  and  other 
travellers.  The  former  reports -“Ayd  told 
me  that  serpents  were  very  common  in  these 
parts;  that  the  fishermen  were  very  much 
afraid  of  them,  and  extinguished  their  fires 
in  the  evening  before  they  went  to  sleep,  as 
the  light  was  known  to  attract  them.” 

their  portion,  and  therefore  he  gives  often 
more  of  the  world  to.  those  who  shall  have 
no  more  hereafter ; but  all  their  flourish  and 
lustre  is  but  a base  advantage,  as  a lacquey’s 
gaudy  clothes,  which  usually  make  more  show 
than  his  who  is  heir  of  the  estate.  How 
often,  under  a mean  outward  condition,  and 
very  despicable  every  way,  goes  an  heir  of 
glory,  “born  of  God,”  and  so  royal;  born  to 
a “crown  that  fadeth  not,”  an  estate  of 
hopes,  but  so  rich  and  such  certain  hopes, 
that  the  least  thought  of  them  surpasses  all 
the  world’s  possessions ! Men  think  of  some- 
what for  the  present ; a bird  in  hand,  as  you 
say,  the  best  of  it : but  the  odds  is  in  this, 
that  when  all  present  things  shall  be  past 
and  swept  away,  as  if  they  had  not  been, 
then  shall  these  hopers  be  in  eternal  posses- 
sion; they  only  shall  have  all  for  ever,  who 
seemed  to  have  little  or  nothing  here. 

Oh ! how  much  happier,  to  be  the  meanest 
expectant  of  the  glory  to  come,  than  the  sole 
possessor  of  all  this  world.  These  expectants 
are  often  kept  short  in  earthly  things,  and, 
had  they  the  greatest  abundance  of  them, 
yet  they  cannot  rest  in  that.  Even  so  all 
the  spiritual  blessings  that  they  do  possess 
here,  are  nothing  to  “the  hope  that  is  in 
them,”  but  as  an  earnest-penny  to  their  great 
inheritance,  which,  indeed,  confirms  their 
hope,  and  assures  unto  them  that  full  estate ; 
and  therefore,  be  it  ever  so  small,  they  may 
look  on  it  with  joy,  not  so  much  regarding 
it  simply  in  itself,  as  in  relation  to  that 
which  it  seals  and  ascertains  the  soul  of. 
Be  it  ever  so  small,  yet  it  is  a pledge  of  the 
great  glory  and  happiness  which  we  desire  to 
share  in. 

It  is  the  grand  comfort  of  a Christian,  to 
look  often  beyond  all  that  he  can  possess  or 
attain  here ; and  as  to  answer  others,  when 
he  is  put  to  it  concerning  his  hope,  so  to 
answer  himself  concerning  all  his  present 
griefs  and  wants : I have  a poor  traveller’s 
lot  here,  little  friendship  and  many  straits ; 
but  yet  I may  go  cheerfully  homewards,  for 
thither  I shall  come,  and  there  I have  riches 
and  honour  enough,  a palace  and  a crown 
abiding  me.  Here  nothing  but  “ depth 

calling  unto  depth,”  one  calamity  and  trouble, 
as  waves,  following  another;  but  I have  a 
hope  of  that  “rest  that  remaineth  for  the 
people  of  God.”  I feel  the  infirmities  of  a 
mortal  state,  but  my  hopes  of  immortality 
content  me  under  them.  I find  strong  and 
cruel  assaults  of  temptations  breaking  in 
t upon  me,  but,  for  all  that,  I have  the  assured 
; hope  of  a full  victory,  and  then,  of  ever- 

H 2 

THE  HERITAGE  OF  HOPE. 

All  the  estate  of  a believer  lieth  in  hope, 
and  it  is  a royal  estate.  As  for  outward 
things,  the  children  of  God  have  what  he 
thinks  fit  to  serve  them;  but  those  are  not 
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lasting  peace.  “ I find  a law  in  my  mem- 
bers” rebelling  against  “ the  law  of  my 
mind,”  which  is  the  worst  of  all  evils,  so 
much  strength  of  corruption  within  me;  yet, 
there  is  withal  a hope  within  me  of  deliver- 
ance, and  I look  over  all  to  that ; “ I lift  up 
my  head,  because  the  day  of  my  redemption 
draws  nigh.”  This  I dare  avow  and  pro- 
claim to  all,  and  am  not  ashamed  to  answer 
concerning  this  blessed  hope. — Leighton. 


JEWISH  SECTS  IN  THE  TIME  OF 
CHRIST. 


Sects  in  religious  history  are  a late 
growth,  the  offspring  of  reflection : sects  come 
into  existence  only  in  the  decline  of  the  fresh 
and  vigorous  energies  of  religion  in  its  in- 
fancy and  its  youth.  We  cannot  imagine 
a sect  to  have  sprung  up  in  the  days  of  Moses. 
We  cannot  imagine  a sect  to  have  lived  near 
the  presence  of  Christ.  Judaism  and  Christ- 
ianity must  decline  before  they  could  tolerate 
the  existence  of  sects. 

Sects  are  the  offspring  of  the  intellect. 
When  religion  has  declined  in  the  soul,  and 
“reason”  become  predominant,  then  sects  are 
naturally  engendered;  for  then  men  begin 
to  scrutinize,  to  doubt,  to  dispute,  to  deny. 
Hence  arise  diversity  of  opinions,  and  diversity 
of  opinions  is  the  immediate  parent  of  sects. 
Sects  then  are  begotten  of  the  intellect  in  the 
decline  of  religious  emotion.  They  are  a 
purely  human  product,  springing  chiefly  from 
the  action  of  the  mind  on  its  own  resources. 
Religion  is  a divine  birth ; sects  are  from  be- 
low. Spontaneous  and  loving  emotion  is 
the  foster-parent  of  religion;  sects  we  owe 
to  the  ungenial  processes  of  reflection,  and 
to  the  hard  and  pertinacious  individualities 
which  hence  ensue. 

True  to  their  earthly  origin,  sects  in  course 
of  time  lose  religious  vitality,  and  become  dry 
and  withered,  like  pods  that  have  cast  their 
seed.  The  honour  due  to  religion  is  now 
paid  to  party.  Truth,  ceasing  to  be  loved  for 
its  own  sake,  is  degraded  into  a weapon  of 
assault.  Zeal  for  God  degenerates  into  zeal 
for  self.  Instead  of  worshipping  their 
Creator,  men  worship  their  own  creations  in 
the  shape  of  a party  and  a creed.  And  as 
all  the  lower  passions  are  both  general  in 
their  prevalence,  and  powerful  in  their  opera- 
tion, so  sectarianism  spreads  with  rapidity, 
and  exerts  tremendous  influence.  In  a re- 
ligion of  deep  reality,  or  when  connected  with 
a race  of  great  native  powers,  sectarianism, 
borrowing  the  energy  that  was  meant  for 


better  purposes,  assumes  an  efficacy  and 
exerts  a sway  which  unman  individuals  and 
devastate  nations.  In  the  purest  and  the 
most  powerful  religions,  sectarianism  has 
been  the  most  baneful.  The  finest  natures 
it  has  whipped  with  the  severest  scourge. 
Judaism  and  Christianity  are*  at  the  head 
of  the  religious  world,  and  in  connexion  with 
Judaism  and  Christianity  has  the  sectarian 
spirit  inflicted  the  most  terrible  evils.  Wit- 
ness the  downfall  of  Jerusalem  in  the  one, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  inquisition  in 
the  other. 

Two  great  national  disasters  came  upon 
the  people  of  Israel,  as  a consequence,  and  as 
a punishment  of  their  departing  from  the 
living  God  to  worship  the  idols  of  their  own 
corrupt  understandings.  Under  the  sway  of 
the  intellect,  they  were  prepared  for  and  led 
into  the  captivity  of  Babylon.  And  in  the 
false  notions,  the  disputes,  the  strifes,  the 
hatreds  which  ensued  from  reason  run  wild, 
did  the  sects  of  our  Lord’s  day  worry  and 
devour  each  other,  until,  exhausted  and  life- 
less, they  fell  a prey  to  the  armies  of  Rome. 

These  sects  were  three  in  number — cor- 
responding to  the  three  chief  directions  of 
the  human  intellect : first,  the  Pharisees,  re- 
presenting the  positive  form  of  Judaism,  with 
tradition  for  its  source  and  support ; secondly, 
the  Sadducees,  representing  the  negative  form 
of  J udaism,  having  rationalism  for  its  origin, 
and  disputation  for  its  instrument;  thirdly, 
the  Essenes,  representing  the  ascetic  or 
monkish  tendency  of  the  Jewish  mind. 

The  Pharisees,  as  their  name  implies,  were 
distinguished  from  others  by  a rigid  adhe- 
rence to  the  past  in  all  its  developments,  as 
well  as  in  its  original  institutions.  Holding 
the  traditions  of  their  ancestors  as  well  as 
the  law  of  Moses,  they  had  a very  miscel- 
laneous creed,  and  prided  themselves  on  its 
bulk  rather  than  on  its  correctness.  During 
the  exile  in  Babylon  the  primitive  faith  of 
Moses  received  additions  from  less  pure  forms 
of  religious  opinion,  and  specially  became 
corrupted  by  the  speculative  fancies  supplied 
by  Parsism.  The  Pharisees  committed  a 
great  error  in  receiving  human  opinions  into 
companionship  with  divine  truths.  That 
error  they  made  worse  by  allowing  what 
was  either  speculation  or  falsity  to  usurp 
the  authority  to  which  God’s  word  has  an 
exclusive  claim.  At  first  divine  truth  and 
human  opinions  stood  on  the  same  level. 
This  was  a sad  degradation  to  revealed  reli- 
gion. But  it  was  to  suffer  a greater  dis- 
honour. . Reason  having  raised  itself  into  a 
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copartnersMp  with  revelation,  soon  began  to 
assume  an  ascendency,  and  at  last  became 
supreme.  Then  the  intellect  ruled  the  soul 
and  guided  the  life  as  with  the  prerogatives 
of  God.  Error  assumed  the  attributes,  dis- 
charged the  functions,  and  wielded  the  power 
which  belonged  to  truth.  In  consequence, 
the  religion  of  Moses  underwent  an  inversion, 
and  the  truth  of  God  was  “ changed  into  a 
lie.”  In  direct  opposition  to  the  Pharisees, 
the  Sadducees  denied  and  withstood  all  those 
fond  notions,  whether  they  were  the  un- 
natural growths  of  Judaism  or  exotics  from 
the  farther  East;  and  professed  to  adhere 
exclusively  to  the  boohs  and  the  teachings 
of  the  great  national  legislator.  In  the  true 
spirit  of  sectarism,  they  carried  their  denials 
to  an  extreme,  and  falling  away  from  the 
written  word,  and  leaning  to  their  own  un- 
derstandings, they  went  so  far  as  to  deny 
both  angels  and  spirits.  In  aversion  to  the 
multifariousness  of  the  Pharisaic  system,  they 
made  selection  their  aim,  and  carried  selec- 
tion to  fastidiousness.  Priding  themselves 
on  their-  reason,  they  not  only  rejected  the 
popular  traditions,  but,  in  a spirit  of  general  | 
scepticism,  lost  all  deep  and  vivid  sense  of 
religion,  which  consequently  they  learnt  to 
regard,  as  an  engine  of  state  rather  than  as 
a spiritual  guide,  still  less  as  a spiritual  com- 
forter. In  social  life,  indeed,  as  well  as  in 
religion,  the  Sadducees  were  in  their  own 
opinion  the  select  few,  the  men  of  superior 
intellect  and  discernment,  the  elite,  the  choice 
spirits,  who  had  reasoned  themselves  out  of 
vulgar  errors,  and  despised  alike  the  popu- 
lace and  its  teachers.  Men  so  select  in  their 
opinions,  and  so  disdainful  in  their  manners, 
naturally  had  their  place  among  the  wealthy 
and  the  elevated,  while  the  Pharisees,  popu- 
lar in  their  beliefs  and  sympathies,  were  the 
favourites  and  the  leaders  of  the  people.  On 
their  side  were  numbers,  on  the  other  re- 
finement. The  national  feeling  was  with  the 
Pharisees,  the  Sadducees  headed  the  thinkers 
of  the  land.  Custom  gave  great  power  to 
the  one,  the  love  of  simplicity  lent  some  aid 
to  the  other.  Both  were  opposed  to  the 
Roman  as  a foreigner ; but  while  the  Phari- 
sees detested  him  for  his  idolatries,  the 
Sadducees  bore  with  him  in  consideration  of 
his  culture.  And  both  desired  to  save  Ju- 
daism, but,  disagreeing  as  to  the  means,  the 
Pharisees  looked  mainly  to  providence,  while 
the  Sadducees  relied  on  human  prudence. 
Ignorant  that  the  former  without  the  latter 
is  as  superstitious  as  the  latter  without  the 
former  is  powerless,  they  each  separately 


pursued  their  own  course  in  opposing  the 
common  enemy,  till,  in  the  infatuation  of 
personal  hates,  they  turned  their  arms  one 
against  the  other,  and  so  brought  on  their 
country  a ruin,  .which  otherwise  might,  hu- 
manly speaking,  have  been  prevented. 

While  these  two  active  and  powerful  sects 
were  thus  in  mortal  conflict,  the.  Essenes 
were  passively  dreaming  in  their  monk-like 
cells  of  magical  books,  and  magical  numbers, 
and  magical  cures,  or  yielding  to  the  fond 
amusement  of  realizing  for  a moment  a 
community  of  goods,  or  indulging  in  the 
rapt  meditations  of  silent  social  worship, 
or  wasting  their  moral  energies  in  enforcing 
a vegetable  diet,  and  the  frippery  of  a pecu- 
liar garb;  or  at  best  initiating  the  young 
into  their  mysteries,  or  stealing  forth  to 
minister  to  the  destitute  and  the  sick. 

Such  feeble  inanities  were  but  as  chaff 
before  the  storm,  when  the  last  struggle 
came.  And  thus,  with  weakness  on  the  one 
side,  and  conflicting  passions  on  the  other, 
Judaism  had  to  endure  the  whole  force  of 
all-conquering  Rome.  Religion  had  sunk 
! into  sectarianism.  Sectarianism  had  taken 
up  into  itself  all  the  political  bitterness  of 
the  age.  Provoking  a contest  with  Rome, 
under  the  misguidance  of  their  own  bigoted 
superstition  and  most  narrow  policy,  the  zea- 
lots, as  the  popular  Jewish  leaders  were  called, 
aimed  at  universal  empire,  and  brought  ruin 
on  themselves  and  their  country.  As  in  the 
French  Revolution,  so  in  the  war  of  the  Jews 
with  the  Romans,  brothers  stained  with  each 
other’s  blood  hands  which,  if  lifted  up  at 
all,  should  have  been  directed  solely  against 
the  national  foe; — dagger-men,  the  name 
indicating  the  office,  glided  about  up  and 
down  the  land  and  the  metropolis,  seeking 
the  victims  which  party  animosities  had 
appointed  to  die.  As  the  mutual  rage  and 
carnage  grew  to  their  height,  fear  and  super- 
stition seized  men’s  hearts,  and  horrid  delu- 
sions began  to  prevail.  Coming  disaster  cast 
its  dark  shadows  before  in  awful  prodigies. 
A fiery  meteor  in  the  shape  of  a sword  hangs 
from  heaven  over  the  devoted  city.  For  a 
whole  year  a comet,  the  recognized  bearer  of 
evil  tidings,  horrifies  the  land.  The  temple 
and  the  altar  in  the  middle  of  the  night  are 
covered  with  a mysterious  sepulchral  light. 
A massive  gate  of  the  temple  suddenly  bursts 
open,  as  if  to  give  an  invitation  to  the  assail- 
ants. Nay,  troops  and  chariots  of  unearthly 
form  traverse  the  air  and  invest  the  cities. 
And  worse  than  all,  the  priests,  while  en- 
gaged in  their  duties  in  the  solemnities  of 
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Pentecost,  hear  a supernatural  voice  which 
says,  “Let  us  be. gone.” 

At  length  the  omens  were  fulfilled,  the 
tempest  burst,  the  city  was  levelled.  But 
who  can  describe  the  anguish  of  that  long, 
obstinate  and  bloody  contest?  Unable  to 
gain  Jerusalem  by  force  of  arms,  Titus  re- 
solved to  subdue  it  by  famine.  Then  its 
wretched  inhabitants  saw  death  hover  over 
their  heads  in  a hundred  frightful  shapes. 
In  their  extremity  many  sold  their  patrimony 
for  a measure  of  wheat  or  barley.  Every 
day  numberless  victims  died  in  the  agony  of 
hunger,  or  were  immolated  by  barbarians 
who  called  themselves  the  defenders  of  their 
common  country.  Those  defenders  trusting 
in  the  arms  they  carried,  went  from  house 
to  house,  and  subjected  the  inmates  to  all 
kinds  of  torture  in  order  to  extort  from 
them  any  remnant  of  food  they  might  possess, 
taking  from  the  poor  the  grass  which  they 
had  gathered  at  the  risk  of  their  lives, 
and  assassinating  the  rich  for  the  sake  of 
their  then  useless  gold,  or  in  revenge  of  some 
old  party  grudge.  The  horrors  of  the  famine 
stifled  all  humane  sentiments,  and  tore  asun- 
der all  the  ties  of  nature.  The  wife  snatched 
the  bit  of  bread  from  the  mouth  of  her  hus- 
band ; the  son  seized  its  tiny  portion  from 
the  trembling  hand  of  his  aged  father ; even 
the  mother  ate  the  morsel  which  her  child 
had  with  difficulty  procured.  Nay,  a woman 
of  Perea,  named  Mary,  from  whom  the  sol- 
diers had  taken  the  last  relic  of  food,  and 
who  vainly  begged  them  to  put  her  to  death, 
in  her  despair  seized  her  little  boy  who  was 
dying  by  her  side,  and  killing  and  roasting 
him,  at  once  devoured  one  half  of  his  body. 
The  soldiers,  attracted  by  the  odour,  threat- 
ened her  with  death  unless  she  gave  up  the 
food  she  had  prepared.  “ Here,”  said  she  to 
them,  offering  the  remains  of  her  child,  “ I 
have  kept  a good  share  for  you.”  The  bar- 
barians, struck  with  terror,  were  speechless. 
“It  is  my  child,”  Mary  continued;  “and  it 
is  I,  his  mother,  who  have  done  it ; come,  eat, 
be  not  more  tender  than  a woman,  nor  more 
sensitive  than  a mother.”  The  soldiers  fled 
in  dismay.  The  horrible  story  spread  through 
the  city,  and  reached  the  ears  of  the  Roman 
commander.  Many  wretches  on  hearing 
thereof,  emaciated  by  hunger,  gave  them- 
selves the  last  blow,  lest  they  should  be 
tempted  to  so  foul  a crime,  and  Titus,  raising 
his  hands  in  horror  to  heaven,  called  on 
God’s  honour  to  witness  that  the  Jews  were 
the  authors  of  their  own  calamities.  Shortly 
after,  the  city  and  the  temple  were  taken 


and  destroyed,  myriads  having  been  slain, 
and  other  myriads  being  sold  into  slavery. 

Thus  was  accomplished  the  dreadful  ruin 
predicted  by  our  Saviour,  who,  seeing  how 
sectarianism  had  superseded  religion,  and 
eaten  out  the  very  heart  of  humanity,  knew 
well,  and  declared  explicitly  that  then — that 
is,  when  the  consequent  wickedness  should 
have  reached  its  height — “Shall  be  great 
tribulation,  such  as  was  not  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  to  this  time,  no,  nor  ever 
shall  be.”  Matthew  xxiv.  21. 

The  statements  and  the  pictures  which  this 
paper  presents  to  the  reader,  have  been  drawn 
from  the  pages  of  Josephus,  the  historian  of 
the  Jews,  who  was  a contemporary  of  Jesus 
and  the  apostles.  In  the  New  Testament, 
and  especially  in  the  Gospels,  the  counter- 
parts of  these  things  may  be  found.  The 
two  authorities  are  in  complete  agreement. 
Josephus,  in  his  Antiquities,  his  History  of 
the  Jewish  War,  and  the  Sketch  of  his  own 
Life,  is  a commentator  on  the  Gospels  and  on 
the  Acts,  no  less  minute  and  full  than  satis- 
factory. And  the  two  sources  of  information 
combine  so  as  to  set  before  us  a picture  of 
Judea  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  century, 
more  exact,  more  complete  and  more  vivid, 
than  we  possess  of  any  other  age  or  any  other 
people  of  the  ancient  world.  The  foundations 
of  Zion  rest  on  the  rock  of  eternal  truth. 

If  the  reader  would  thoroughly  understand 
these  portions  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  let 
him  carefully  study  the  writings  of  Josephus. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.* * 


The  oldest  traces  of  the  existence  of  the 
whole  New  Testament  as  a settled  collection 

* From  a small  work  prepared  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Olshausen  with  the  view  of  presenting  con- 
cisely and  simply  the  present  state  of  investigation 
respecting  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament. 
Mr.  Fosdick,  who  published  a translation  of  it  in 
America  some  years  ago,  under  the  title  of  “ Proof 
of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  for  Intelligent  Readers  of  all  Classes,” 
remarks  in  his  preface : “I  do  not  know  a book 
upon  the  subject  in  any  language,  which  combines 
so  popular  a cast  with  so  much  comprehensiveness 
and  justness  of  representation  as  are,  in  my  opinion, 
manifested  in  this.  The  unlearned  but  inquisitive 
Christian  may  here  find  sources  of  reflection  and 
conviction  respecting  the  truth  of  the  record  on 
which  he  relies,  that  are  not  commonly  accessible 
without  the  toil  of  severe  study.”  Entertaining 
the  same  view  of  this  valuable  little  work,  it  is  our 
intention  to  reproduce  its  chapters  as  articles  in 
the  “ Sunday  Reading,”  with  only  such  alterations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  adapt  them  to  that  purpose, 
or  as  the  progress  of  critical  investigation  during 
recent  years  may  have  rendered  necessary. 


occur  so  late  as  three  centuries  after  the  time 
of  the  apostles.  The  particular  reason  why  so 
long  a period  elapsed  before  this  body  of 
writings  became  definitely  determined  was, 
that  its  individual  books,  which  of  course  ex- 
isted before  the  whole  collection,  were  at  first 
circulated  in  part  singly  and  in  part  m 
smaller  collections.  For,  so  long  as  the 
apostles  were  upon  earth,  and  the  power  of 
the  Spirit  from  on  high  was  in  lively  action 
in  every  member  of  the  church,  so  long  there 
was  no  sensible  necessity  of  a book  to  serve 
as  the  norm  or  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 
Whenever  any  uncertainty  arose  m regard  to 
either,  application  was  made  to  one  of  the 
apostles,  and  his  advice  was  taken.  The 
Epistles  of  the  apostle  Paul  owe  their  origin 
in  part  to  such  inquiries.  Now  some  of  the 
postles  lived  to  a very  great  age.  Peter  and 
-r  ^ ...  , . Vioxrci  rKprl  under 


Paul,  it  is  true,  are  said  to  have  died  under 
the  emperor  Nero  (about  67  a.d.);  but  the 
evangelist  John,  who  outlived  all  the  rest, 
was  upwards  of  ninety  years  of  age  at  his 
death,  which  did  not  happen  till  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Domitian,  at  the  close  of  the 
first  century.  Hence,  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
apostles,  though  their  writings  were  highly 
valued,  they  were  naturally  not  regarded  as 
sacred  writings,  which  were  to  be  the  rule  of 
faith;  because  there  was  a more  immediate 
guarantee  of  truth  in  the  living  discourse  of 
the  apostles  and  their  first  companions,  as 
also  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  was  so  power- 
fully exerting  its  influence  upon  the  church. 
The  apostolic  writings,  therefore,  were  indeed 
read  in  the  public  assemblies,  but  not  alone, 
and  not  regularly.  The  book  for  regular 
public  reading  was  still  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  this  is  always  to  be  understood  in  the 
New  Testament  when  the  Holy  Scriptures 
are  mentioned.  Besides  the  apostolic  writ- 
ings, however,  other  profitable  books  were 
used  for  the  edification  of  the  church.  In 
particular,  we  have  still  some  remains  of  the 
writings  of  immediate  disciples  of  the  apostles, 
commonly  called  Apostolic  F athers,  which  were 
publicly  read  in  the  ancient  churches.  These 
men  all  lived  in  the  first  century  and  some 
time  in  the  second.  Among  them  are  Cle- 
ment, bishop  of  Rome;  Ignatius,  bishop  of 
Antioch ; Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna ; Hermas, 
who  was  probably  presbyter  at  Rome,  and 
the  well-known  Barnabas.  The  Epistles  of 
Clement  and  Polycarp,  as  well  as  the  Book 
of  Hermas,  were  read  with  special  assiduity 
in  the  ancient  churches.  On  account  of  the 
great  antiquity  of  these  writings,  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  are  very  seldom  quoted 


m them,  and  much  of  what  coincides  with 
the  contents  of  the  New  Testament— e.  g. 
Christ’s  sayings — may  have  been  drawn  by 
these  apostolic  fathers  from  oral  tradition  as 
well  as  from  perusal  of  the  Gospels.  Indeed, 
the  former  source  is  perhaps  most  probable, 
since  Christians  certainly  did  not  then  read 
the  Gospels  so  assiduously  as  they  were  read 
in  later  times,  when  they  could  no  longer 
listen  to  the  living  discourse  of  the  apostles 
and  their  immediate  companions.  The  reason 
why  so  few  written  remains  of  the  immediate 
disciples  of  our  Lord  are  now  extant,  is  in 
part  the  long  lapse  of  time,  which  has  de- 
stroyed many  books  once  current,  but  in  part, 
also,  that  the  ancient  Christians  laboured 
'more  than  they  wrote.  The  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  regulation  of  infant  churches 
consumed  so  much  of  their  time,  that  little 
remained  to  be  employed  in  composition. 
Moreover,  in  the  first  century  it  was  always 
as  when  Paul  wrote  the  following  declara- 
tion (1  Corinthians  i.  26):  “Not  many  wise 
men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  noble  were 
called.”  For  the  most  part  only  people 
of  inferior  standing  joined  the  church  of 
Christ;  and  these  had  neither  the  capacity 
nor  the  inclination  to  labour  with  the  pen. 
In  these  circumstances  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  we  find  little  information  concerning  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  first 
centuries.  That  they  did  nevertheless  exist 
in  the  church,  we  shall  prove  hereafter.  But 
it  might  be  expected,  then,  that  although  the 
most  ancient  Christians  do  not  speak  of  their 
sacred  writings,  still  the  heathen  writers  of 
Greece  and  Rome  must  have  done  so,  con- 
sidering the  multiplicity  of  their  works  on 
all  subjects.  The  heathen  writers,  however, 
who  were  contemporary  with  the  apostles  and 
the  apostolic  church,  make  no  mention  of  the 
apostolic  writings,  because  they  cared  nothing 
at  all  about  the  Christian  church.  They 
considered  the  Christians  as  only  a sect  of 
the  Jews,  and  despised  them  as  much  as  they 
did  the  latter.  They  therefore  credited  the 
malicious  reports  which  were  circulated  re- 
specting the  Christians,  and  treated  them  ac- 
cordingly as  the  off-scouring  of  humanity. 
Such  is  the  procedure  of  Tacitus,  a noble 
Roman,  who  relates  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians  under  Nero.  Thus,  of  course, 
nothing  could  induce  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
to  cultivate  acquaintance  with  the  writings 
of  the  Christians;  particularly  as  they  were 
distasteful  on  another  account,  from  their  not 
being  clothed  in  the  same  elegant  language 
as  their  productions.  It  was  only  when  the 
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number  of  the  Christians  became  so  great  as 
to  excite  apprehension,  that  they  began  to 
pay  attention  to  everything  of  importance 
concerning  this  new  sect,  and  so  at  last  to 
their  sacred  books.  But  it  is  not  till  after 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  that  we  find 
examples  like  that  of  Celsus,  who,  in  order  to 
confute  the  Christians,  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  their  sacred  books. 

The  original  condition  of  the  primitive 
church,  in  which  less  stress  was  laid  on  the 
Scriptures  than  on  the  word  of  the  apostles, 
was  not  indeed  of  long  continuance.  For  the 
mighty  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  which  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  filled  the  disciples  of  our 
Saviour,  had  hardly  been  communicated  to  a 
considerable  number  of  other  minds,  and  lost 
its  first  power,  ere  erroneous  schisms  began 
to  prevail  in  the  churches.  The  germs  of 
these  may  even  be  discovered  in  the  writings 
of  the  apostles.  The  first  of  these  party 
divisions  of  the  ancient  church  was  that  of 
the  Jewish  Christians.  As  early  as  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  Paul  speaks  expressly 
of  persons  who  desired  to  bring  the  Galatian 
Christians  again  under  the  yoke  of  the  law. 
They  wished  faith  in  Christ  and  his  redemp- 
tion to  be  regarded  as  insufficient  for  salva- 
tion, unless  circumcision  and  the  observance 
of  the  law  were  added.  The  great  preacher 
of  the  Gentiles,  however,  zealously  opposes 
this  restricted  idea  of  Christianity,  and  shows 
that  the  soul  must  lose  Christ,  if  it  seeks  to 
use  any  other  means  of  salvation.  It  was 
the  object  of  the  law  of  Moses  to  lead  by  its 
injunctions  to  conviction  of  sin,  and  thus  to 
a desire  for  salvation ; by  its  prophecies  and 
types  of  Christ  it  was  a school-master  to 
guide  us  to  him ; but  salvation  itself  could 
come  only  from  Christ.  Still,  Paul  was  by 
no  means  of  opinion  that  those  who  were 
J ews  by  birth  must  not  observe  the  law  when 
they  became  Christians ; he  rather  favoured 
their  doing  so,  if  the  pious  customs  of  then- 
fathers  had  become  dear  to  them,  or  if  their 
own  weakness  or  that  of  the  Jews  around 
them  would  be  offended  by  the  contrary 
course.  Hence,  the  apostles  who  remained 
in  Jerusalem  till  its  destruction,  as  did  Mat- 
thew and  J ames,  observed  the  law  invariably, 
and  so  did  Paul,  likewise,  when  he  was  in 
Jerusalem.  But  the  apostles,  as  well  as  then- 
true  disciples,  were  far  from  being  desirous 
to  impose  this  observance  of  the  law  upon  the 
Gentiles  also.  The  milder  and  really  Christian 
view  of  the  observance  of  the  law  was  con- 
stantly entertained  by  many  Jewish  Christians 
in  Palestine,  who  in  later  times  were  called 


Nazarenes.  Many,  on  the  contrary,  took  the 
wrong  course,  which  the  apostle  Paul  re- 
proved in  certain  individuals  in  Galatia,  and 
these  obtained  the  name  of  Ebihnites.  They 
however  fell  into  other  heresies  besides  their 
idea  of  the  necessity  of  circumcision  and  ob- 
servance of  the  law  in  order  to  salvation; 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  person  of  Christ! 
They  denied  the  real  divinity  of  our  Lord, 
and  regarded  him  as  a son  of  Joseph,  thus 
seceding  wholly  from  the  true  church  of 
Christ. 

In  precise  contrariety  to  this  Judaizing 
division  of  the  church, , others  entirely  dis- 
carded Judaism.  The  instructions  of  the 
apostle  Paul  had  taken  deep  hold  of  their 
minds,  and  given  them  a strong  conviction 
that  the  Gospel  went  far  beyond  the  formali- 
ties of  J ewish  practice,  and  would  bring  all 
nations  under  its  sway.  But  from  this  per- 
fectly correct  idea  they  wandered  into  an 
opposition  to  the  Old  Testament,  which  was 
never  felt  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the 
apostle  Paul.  They  remarked  rightly,  that 
in  the  Old  Testament  the  Divine  justice  was 
most  prominently  exhibited,  in  the  revelation 
of  a rigorous  law;  while  the  New  most  fully 
displayed  the  Divine  mercy , in  the  revelation 
of  forgiving  love.  But  this  fact,  which  was 
necessary  for  the  education  of  mankind,  since 
the  need  of  salvation  will  never  be  felt  until 
the  claims  of  justice  are  perceived,  was  em- 
ployed by  them  for  the  purpose  of  wholly 
disuniting  the  Old  Testament  from  the  New, 
and  referring  it  to  a distinct  author.  This 
sect  are  termed  Marcionites,  from  Marcion, 
the  man  who  urged  this  view  to  the  greatest 
extreme.  In  connection  with  their  oppo- 
sition to  Judaism  they  also  held  Gnostic 
opinions,  (whence  they  are  commonly  ranked 
with  the  Gnostics,)  and  these  gave  a hue  to 
their  absurd  notion,  that  the  God  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  different  from  that  of  the 
New.  The  Old  Testament,  they  thought, 
presented  to  view  a God  of  justice  without 
love ; the  New  Testament  one  of  love  without 
justice;  while  in  reality  the  only  true  God 
possesses  both  attributes  in  perfection.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  in  these  notions  Paganism  is 
mingled  with  Christianity.  The  sublime 
nature  of  the  latter  was  admitted  by  the 
Marcionites ; but,  they  could  not  look  upon 
the  other  true  form  of  religion,  Judaism,  as 
reconcileable  with  it.  Hence,  although  they 
no  longer  revered  the  numberless  gods  of  the 
heathen,  they  imagined  the  two  attributes  of 
God,  justice  and  love,  to  centre  in  two  dis- 
tinct divine  beings.  Besides  this  ungrounded 
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violence  against  Judaism,  the  Marcionites 
maintained  a silly  error  in  regard  to  Christ’s 
nature,  which  was  the  precise  opposite  of 
the  opinion  of  the  Jewish  Christians.  The 
latter  denied  his  divinity,  and  the  Marcionites 
asserted  that  he  had  no  true  humanity.  The 
humanity  of  Christ,  said  they,  was  only  ap- 
parent. In  their  opinion,  a pure  heavenly 
vision  was  presented  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ ; his  life  and  all  his  acts  in  life  were 
merely  in  appearance,  designed  to  exhibit  him 
to  men  in  a human  manner. 

This  idea  the  Marcionites  entertained  in 
common  with  the  Gnostics,  properly  so  called, 
who  did  indeed  judge  more  correctly  than  the 
former  in  regard  to  the  mutual  relation  of 
Judaism  and  Christianity,  but  on  other  points 
maintained  the  most  grievous  errors.  The 
seeds  of  their  doctrine  are  referred  to  by  the 
apostle  Paul,  e.  g,  in  Timothy  ii.  17,  18,  where 
he  warns  against  the  heresy  of  Hymenseus 
and  Philetus,  who  maintained  that  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  had  already  taken  place. 
For,  as  they  denied  the  true  humanity  of 
Christ,  they  could  not,  of  course,  admit  the 
corporeal  resurrection  of  all  men ; and  there- 
fore understood  it  spiritually  of  the  interior 
vivification  of  the  heart  by  the  Spirit  of 
Christ.  Undoubtedly  this  perversion  of  doc- 
trine on  the  part  of  the  Gnostics  is  to  be 
referred  to  their  belief  in  another  being  be- 
sides God.  While  they  regarded  God  as  a 
pure  spirit,  the  fulness  of  all  good  and  all 
beauty,  they  looked  upon  matter  as  another 
being,  the  source  of  every  thing  corporeal 
and  visible,  as  also  of  all  evil.  It  was  from 
a mixture  of  the  spiritual  and  the  material 
that  this  world  originated,  and  particularly 
man,  who  at  one  time  displays  so  much  that 
is  lovely  and  elevated,  at  another  so  much 
that  is  low  and  base.  Thus,  the  only  way  to 
purify  and  sanctify  man  was  that  he  should 
be  gradually  freed  from  every  thing  material, 
and  by  the  divine  germs  of  life  within  him 
be  brought  back  to  God.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
what  a distorted  view  of  all  the  doctrines  of 
salvation  must  be  produced  by  such  an  idea, 
since  holy  writ  nowhere  countenances  the 
opinion  that  evil  resides  in  matter , but  rather 
expressly  refers  it  to  the  will  of  the  creature, 
who,  by  disobedience  to  the  holy  will  of  the 
Creator,  has  destroyed  in  himself  and  about 
him  the  harmony  which  originally  prevailed 
in  the  whole  universe. 

In  this  condition  of  things,  then,  when 
Jewish  Christians,  Marcionites,  and  Gnostics, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  insignificant  sects, 
were  disturbing  the  unity  of  the  church,  it 


was  seen  to  be  necessary  that  every  effort 
should  be  exerted  to  uphold  the  purity  of  the 
apostolic  doctrines.  But  as,  at  the  time  when 
these  sects  became  very  powerful,  the  apostles 
were  no  longer  upon  earth,  no  direct  appeal 
could  be  made  to  their  authority.  Whenever 
oral  tradition  was  adduced  against  them, 
these  heretics  appealed  themselves  to  pre- 
tended communications  from  the  apostles. 
The  Gnostics,  in  particular,  asserted  that  the 
deep  wisdom  which  they  taught  in  their 
schools  was  communicated  by  the  apostles  to 
only  a few ; very  simple  Christian  truth 
alone,  they  supposed,  was  only  for  the  multi- 
tude. What  remained,  therefore,  since  appeal 
to  oral  tradition  from  the  apostles  was  of  no 
avail,  but  reference  to  written  authority? 
This  could  not  be  altered  and  falsified  like 
oral  language ; it  was  better  suited  to  be  a 
fixed,  unchangeable  norm  and  rule  of  faith ; 
and  could,  therefore,  be  employed  with  ex- 
ceeding force  and  efficiency  against  all  here- 
tics. Thus  the  time  was  now  come  when  a 
sifting  and  separation  of  the  many  professedly 
Christian  writings  scattered  abroad  in  the 
church  was  necessary,  Moreover,  the  differ- 
ent sects  of  heretics  had  all  sorts  of  forged 
writings  among  them,  in  which  their  peculiar 
opinions  were  presented  in  the  names  of  cele- 
brated prophets  and  apostles.  Against  such 
writings  explicit  declaration  must  be  made, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  true  apostolic  doc- 
trine from  mixture  with  erroneous  and  con- 
fused notions.  As,  of  course,  however,  indi- 
vidual fathers  of  the  church  could  have  but 
little  influence  against  the  established  sects  of 
heretics,  it  was  felt  to  be  necessary  that  real 
Christians  should  be  more  closely  and  imui- 
mately  united,  and  from  the  endeavour  con- 
sequently made  sprang  the  so-called  Catholic, 
that  is,  universal  church.  The  teachers  of  the 
church,  as  well  as  the  laity,  agreed  together 
in  the  avowal  of  certain  doctrines,  which 
afterwards  formed  their  creed,  or  the.  so-called 
apostolic  symbol , because  in  them  the  true 
apostolic  doctrines  were  stated  in  opposition 
to  heretics.  Thus  it  became  practicable  to 
set  firm  bounds  to  the  tide  of  corruption; 
and  thus  the  various  sects  were  gradually 
suppressed  by  the  preponderant  influence  of 
the  universal  church.  Still  some  of  them 
lasted  down  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 
This  sifting  of  the  various  Christian  writ- 
ings demands  a more  careful  consideration. 
It  has  been  before  remarked  that  certain 
edifying  productions  of  esteemed  fathers, 
e.  g.  Clement  of  Borne,  Hermas,  and  others, 
were  publicly  read  along  with  those  of  the 
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apostles.  Still,  however  profitable  the  peru- 
sal of  these  writings  might  be,  the  bishops  of 
the  Catholic  church  correctly  felt  that  they 
could^  be  of  no  service  against  heretics,  as 
these  would  not  allow  them  any  weight. 
Since,  however,  they  commonly  acknowledged 
the  writings  of  the  apostles,  these,  and  these 
alone,  could  be  appealed  to  in  confutation  of 
them.  All  such  writings,  therefore,  as  were 
allowed  to  be  the  compositions  of  other  au- 
thors were  first  separated  from  the  rest.  If 
this  had  not  been  done,  it  would  have  re- 
mained uncertain  in  all  subsequent  time  what 
books  were  properly  to  be  regarded  as  pure 
sources  of  apostolic  doctrine;  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  it  would  not  have 
been  so  easy  to  restore  the  true,  uncorrupted 
doctrine  of  Christ  by  means  of  the  Scriptures, 
as  it  actually  was,  on  account  of  the  circum- 
stance that  the  genuine  Scriptures  were  pos- 
sessed in  a separate,  fixed  collection.  Now, 
in  the  endeavour  to  gather  the  genuine 
apostolic  writings  together  by  themselves, 
some  of  them  were  very  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  as  the  apostolic 
productions.  These  were  called  Universally- 
admitted  Writings;  in  Greek,  Homologou- 
mena.  Among  these  were  reckoned  the 
four  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John  ; the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ; 
the  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the 
Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephesians, 
Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Thessalonians,  to 
Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon ; and  lastly,  two 
Epistles  of  J ohn  and  Peter,  namely,  only  the 
first  and  largest  epistle  of  each  apostle.  Among 
these  writings,  it  is  true,  there  appear  two 
which  were  not  composed  by  apostles,  that  is, 
by  members  of  the  first  circle  of  twelve  men 
which  our  Lord  Jesus  gathered  about  him. 
[It  is  to  be  observed  that  Paul  ranked  with 
these  in  authority,  partly  because  of  his  im- 
mediate call  by  the  Lord,  (Acts  ix.,)  and 
partly  on  account  of  his  extended  and  blessed 
labours  in  behalf  of  the  church.]  We  mean 
the  Gospel  of  Mark  and  the  work  of  Luke. 
We  say  the  work  of  Luke,  for  Luke’s  Gospel 
and  his  Acts  of  the  Apostles  do  but  make 
two  halves  of  the  same  work,  as  is  plain  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Acts.  There  was 
no  scruple  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  church 
to  class  these  two  works  of  assistants  of  the 
apostles  with  those  really  apostolic,  because 
both  wrote  under  the  influence  and  approval 
of  apostles.  According  to  the  unanimous  ac- 
count of  the  most  ancient  Christian  fathers, 
Mark  wrote  under  the  guidance  of  Peter,  and 
Luke  under  that  of  Paul,  so  that  Mark’s  was 


regarded  as  the  Petrine  and  Luke’s  as  the 
Pauline  Gospel. 

These  universally-received  writings  of  the 
apostles  were  divided  into  two  collections. 
First , the  four  Gospels  by  themselves  formed 
a collection  called  The  Gospel.  For,  although 
this  collection  contained  four  narratives  of 
our  Lord’s  life,  they  were  not  regarded  as 
different  writings,  but  only  as  different  aspects, 
or,  so  to  speak,  sides  of  one  and  the  same 
work.  Hence  an  ancient  father  of  the 
church,  Irenseus,  bishop  of  Lyons  in  France, 
terms  the  four  Gospels,  the  one  four-formed 
or  four-sided  Gospel.  The  other  writings 
constituted  a second  collection,  which  was 
termed  The  Apostle , or  the  preaching  of  the 
apostle.  Probably  the  name  took  its  rise 
from  the  fact,  that  at  first  the  Epistles  of 
Paul  alone  were  collected  together,  and  he  was 
called  “ the  Apostle,”  by  way  of  eminence, 
especially  in  Europe,  on  account  of  his  active 
labours.  To  this  collection  of  Pauline  Epistles 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  added  subse- 
quently, because  it  formed,  as  it  were,  an  in- 
troduction to  the  Epistles,  containing  an 
account  of  Paul’s  travels  and  labours  in  the 
vineyard  of  our  Lord.  Later  still  were  also 
added  the  two  larger  Epistles  of  John  and 
Peter. 

Besides  these  generally-admitted  writings, 
there  were  others,  which  were  indeed  regarded 
by  many  as  apostolic,  but  as  to  which  some 
estimable  persons  entertained  doubts,  namely, 
the  second  and  third  Epistles  of  John,  the 
second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  Epistles  of  James 
and  Jude,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
J ohn’s  Apocalypse.  Hence  these  were  termed 
Disputed  Writings,  in  Greek,  Antilegomena. 
About  the  close  of  the  second  or  commence- 
ment of  the  third  century,  most  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Catholic  church  became  united  in  be- 
lieving the  genuineness  and  apostolic  origin 
of  all  these  writings  excepting  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse.  A third 
small  collection  was  now  formed  of  these 
Epistles,  and  into  it  were  transferred  the  two 
larger  Epistles  of  John  and  Peter,  which  were 
at  first  contained  in  the  second  collection.  Con- 
sequently, the  third  comprised  seven  Epistles, 
which  were  called  The  Seven  Catholic,  that 
is,  universally  admitted  Epistles,  in  contradis- 
tinction from  the  various  rejected  writings. 
Out  of  these  collections  there  now  remained, 
therefore,  only  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and 
the  Revelation  of  John.  In  regard  to  the 
Epistle,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  no 
doubt  was  entertained  of  its  genuineness ; the 
only  controversy  was,  whether  Paul  was  its  au- 
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essential  questions  concerning  the  books  of  the 


thor  or  not.  At  last,  the  opinion  that  it  was 
Pauline  prevailed,  and  it  was  introduced  into 
the  collection  of  Pauline  Epistles ; though,  as 
the  collection  was  already  made  up,  it  was 
placed  at  the  end,  after  the  small  Epistle  to 
Philemon.  The  whole  questipn,  therefore,  in 
regard  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  of 
little  consequence ; for,  if  Paul  did  not  write 
it,  it  is  certain  that  the  author  of  it  wrote 
under  his  guidance,  (as  will  be  shown  more  at 
length  in  the  sequel,)  and  the  case  is  the  same 
with  this  Epistle  as  with  the  Gospels  of  Mark 
and  Luke.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  with 
the  history  of  the  Apocalypse , which  also  will 
be  particularly  related  hereafter.  Although 
it  has  the  oldest  and  most  trustworthy  wit- 
nesses in  its  behalf,  indeed  beyond  most  of 
the  writings  of  antiquity,  it  still  early  met 
with  numerous  assailants,  on  account  of  its 
contents.  True,  many  did  not  exactly  regard 
it  as  spurious ; they  only  maintained  that  it 
was  written,  not  by  John  the  Evangelist,  but 
by  another  man  of  less  note,  bearing  the  same 
name.  Others,  however,  felt  such  excessive 
dislike  towards  the  book,  that  they  declared 
it  must  have  been  composed  by  the  worst  of 
heretics.  Yet  here,  too,  truth  fortunately 
obtained  the  victory,  and  the  genuine  apostolic 
character  of  this  elevated  production  of  pro- 
phetic inspiration  was  at  last  acknowledged.  As 
the  three  smaller  collections  were  already  made 
up,  nothing  remained  but  to  place  it  at  the  end 
of  them  all.  This  was  precisely  the  position 
to  which  the  Apocalypse  belonged;  for,  con- 
sidering the  Gospels  to  be,  as  it  were,  the 
root  of  the  tree  of  life  exhibited  in  the 
whole  New  Testament,  and  the  Epistles  as 
the  branches  and  blossoms,  the  Apocalypse 
may  be  regarded  as  the  fully  ripened  fruit. 
It  contains  a picture  of  the  development  of 
God’s  church  down  to  the  end  of  time,  and 
therefore  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  Bible 
as  properly  as  Genesis  forms  its  commence- 
ment. 

In  order  that  the  various  writings  and 
small  collections  might  be  permanently  uni- 
ted, the  smaller  divisions  were  entirely  given 
up  in  the  fourth  century,  and  henceforward 
there  was  but  one  great  collection,  containing 
all  the  New  Testament  writings.  A decisive 
decree  on  this  point  was  issued  by  a council 
held  in  the  year  393  at  Hippo,  now  Bona, 
in  Africa.  In  itself  considered,  this  union 
of  the  smaller  collections  into  a single  large 
one  is  of  no  consequence,  and  hence,  too,  it 
is  of  none  that  it  took  place  at  so  late  a 
period;  for,  as  early  as  during  the  third 
century  and  the  commencement  of  the  fourth, 


New  Testament,  as  the  particular  history  to 
be  given  of  them  will  evince.  Still  there 
was  this  advantage  arising  from  the  union  of 
the  apostolic  writings  into  one  body,  namely, 
that  they  were  in  a more  safe  and  deter- 
minate form,  and  might  now  be  placed  with 
the  Old  Testament  as  a complete  second  part 
of,  Holy  Writ. 


REV.  EDWARD  BICKERSTETH. 

No  one  can  close  his  eyes  to  the  mighty 
religious  movement  that  has  taken  place 
during  the  present  century,  or  refuse  to 
regard  it  as  supplying  a most  important 
chapter  of  Church  history.  It  has  been  a 
great  revival  to  all  Christian  communions 
in  this  land,  and  to  none  more  so  than  to 
the  Established  Church.  Constituted  as 
that  church  was  at  the  time  of  the  Reform- 
ation— an  edifice  built  on  the  ruins  of  a 
corrupt  system,  though  assimilating  to  itself 
all  its  best  elements— framed,  moreover,  so  as 
to  embrace,  as  far  as  might  be  consistent 
with  truth,  those  who  held  divergent  opinions 
upon  those  theological  questions  which  can- 
not be  determined  with  precision  in  our  pre- 
sent imperfect  state — it  was  liable  in  times  of 
religious  darkness  and  general  neglect  of  God’s 
word,  to  become  a stronghold  of  abuses  of 
various  kinds,  so  that  devout  Christians  almost 
began  to  doubt  whether  their  souls  could 
prosper  whilst  they  remained  within  its  pale. 
Down  to  the  present  day,  persons  of  Roman- 
izing tendency  and  of  perverse  ingenuity, 
have,  at  different  times,  twisted  isolated 
prayers  and  rubrics  selected  from  the  admi- 
rable reformed  liturgy,  into  a meaning  that 
seems  to  countenance  the  worst  superstitions. 
It  is,  however,  with  heartfelt  gratitude  that 
we  can  trace  the  spread  of  sound  Scriptural 
light  among  thousands  of  the  clergy,  and 
ten  thousands  of  the  laity,  who  have  first 
drawn  pure  water  from  the  wells  of  salvation, 
and  have  then  discovered  with  joy  that  the 
Prayer  Book  and  Articles,  honestly  inter- 
preted, afforded  the  best  formulas  of  spiri- 
tual devotion,  and  the  best  basis  of  doctrinal 
unity.  Thus  more  narrowly  examined,  the 
prayers  were  found  to  be  truly  Protestant; 
the  Articles  were  found  to  be  Scriptural  and 
evangelical ; and  when  a large  body  of  clergy 
proceeded  to  preach  the  great  doctrines  for 
which  the  Reformers  cheerfully  laid  down 
their  lives,  the  people  felt  the  gracious  influ- 
ence ; works  of  mercy  began  to  abound ; the 
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souls  of  the  heathen,  abroad  and  at  home, 
were  cared  for,  and  the  Church  of  England 
was  acknowledged  as  a blessed  instrument 
under  God  for  bearing  witness  to  Christ  and 
him  crucified.  J 

It  is  because  we  desire  that  these  Sunday 
Readings  ma,y  help,  in  their  own  humble  way, 
the  great  work  which  has  been  begun,  that  we 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  good 
men  who  have  been  the  honoured  leaders  of 
the  movement.  Of  these,  we  now  select 
Edward  Bickersteth.  So  lately  has  he  been 
called  from  amongst  us,  that  his  name  and 
person  are  alike  familiar  to  the  great  ma- 
jority. Sound  in  the  faith  was  he ; a sound 
thinker,  a sound  promoter  of  all  that  was 
good.  All  will  remember  him  as  the  devoted 
advocate  of  missions  to  the  heathen ; as  the 
warm-hearted  lover  of  God’s  Israel;  one 
who  was  ever  animated  by  the  slightest  dawn 
of  truth  among  the  ancient  people ; we  iden- 
tify him,  also,  with  the  working  of  that 
society  which  renders  pastoral  aid”  to  many 
a neglected  parish.  And  then  we  love  in 
him  that  large-heartedness  that  held  out  the 
right-hand  of  fellowship  to  real  Christians 
of  every  name,  co-operating  with  them  in  the 
blessed  objects  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  in  the  large  efforts  that  have 
been  made  for  scattering  truth  over  the 
breadth  of  the  world  by  millions  of  tracts, 
and,  not  least,  in  the  effort  for  reaching  our 
own  benighted  poor,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  city  missionaries,  an  effort  which 
has  received  the  sympathy  of  high-born 
men  and  high-born  ladies,  near  whose  man- 
sions the  most  degraded  ignorance  and 
misery  are  too  often  rife. 

The  subject  of  our  biographical  notice  was 
born  March  19th,  1786,  at  Kirby  Lonsdale, 
in  Westmoreland.  His  father  practised  in 
that  town  as  a surgeon,  and  was  enabled  to 
bring  up,  in  a highly  respectable  manner,  a 
large  family  of  sons  and  daughters.  Henry, 
his  third  son,  distinguished  himself  at  Cam- 
bridge, as  senior  wrangler,  in  the  year  1808, 
and  subsequently  became  Master  of  the 
Bolls,  being  raised  to  the  peerage  under  the 
title  of  Baron  Langdale.  Mr.  Bickersteth 
enjoyed,  in  early  life,  the  blessing  of  a happy, 
well-ordered  home.  Though  his  father  and 
mother  had  not,  at  that  period,  attained  to 
those  enlightened  views  of  Christian  truth 
which  they  afterwards  enjoyed,  they  gave 
their  children  an  excellent  moral  training, 
and  laid  a good  foundation  for  the  higher 
principle  of  the  fear  of  God  in  the  deep 
filial  reverence  towards  earthly  parents  which 


they  inculcated.  His  education,  which  ter- 
minated at  fourteen,  was  not  of  the  highest 
possible  character,  but  was  the  best  which 
his  native  town  afforded.  Edward’s  training 
was,  providentially,  more  practical  than  lite- 
rary, for  he  was  sent  from  the  grammar- 
school  of  Kirby  Lonsdale,  to  occupy  a post 
in  the  Dead  Letter  Office,  where  his  brother 
John,  who  afterwards  entered  holy  orders, 
was  already  placed.  He  did  not  much  like 
the  routine  of  this  employment,  but  the  time 
was  not  lost,  for  he  then  acquired  habits  of 
industry  and  method  which  never  forsook 
him.  The  monotony,  however,  was  agreeably 
broken  in  a manner  the  recollection  of  which 
almost  excites  a smile.  In  the  year  1803, 
a panic  was  excited  throughout  the  country 
by  the  expected  invasion  of  the  French,  and 
volunteer  corps  were  formed  in  every  dis- 
trict. Young  Bickersteth  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Bloomsbury  Volunteer  Asso- 
ciation, and  spent  four  hours  a day  on  the 
parade  ground.  Even  in  these  duties,  appa- 
rently so  dissimilar  to  those  of  his  after  life,, 
he  showed  the  zeal  and  energy  which  always 
characterized  him.  From  the  Post  Office  he 
migrated  to  the  law,  being  induced  to  do  so 
by  a desire  to  obtain  employment  more  cal- 
culated to  secure  his  advancement.  In  this 
he  showed  no  lack  of  self-knowledge,  as  he 
won  the  esteem  of  those  under  whose  con- 
trol he  was  placed,  and  by  his  untiring  per- 
severance and  scrupulous  integrity,  qualified 
himself  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  those  who 
required  legal  assistance.  Six  years  after 
his  first  entering  a lawyer’s  office,  we  find 
him  a partner  in  a legal  firm  at  Norwich, 
and  realizing  an  ample  income  from  his 
practice. 

It  is  in  his  twentieth  year  that  we  first 
discover  the  signs  of  that  work  of  grace 
which  brought  forth  in  him  so  abundantly 
throughout  his  life.  He  had  had  religious 
impressions  much  earlier,  but  of  their  result 
he  thus  speaks: — “The  flame  of  religion 
which  seemed  to  have  been  kindled,  gradually 
died  away ; the  seed  seemed  choked  by  the 
cares  and  pleasures  of  the  world.  I grew 
worldly,  sensual,  and  selfish ; and  for  a time 
I seemed  entirely  to  forget  God,  and  every- 
thing serious.  But  he  remembered  me 
when  I forgot  him,  and  suffered  me  not  to 
perish ; though  eternal  misery  would  have 
been  but  a just  punishment  for  my  continual 
ingratitude,  backsliding,  and  forgetfulness  of 
his  gobdness.” 

His  whole  conduct  as  a young  man,  living 
in  the  midst  of  London,  engaged  in  a pro- 
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fession  which  would  necessarily  bring  him 
much  in  contact  with  the  world  and  worldly 
persons,  was,  in  truth,  a pattern  to  all  young 
men.  He  was  diligent  in  attending  the  mi- 
nistry of  Mr.  Budd,  the  celebrated  writer  on 
Infant  Baptism,  and,  under  his  watchful 
superintendence,  laboured  as  the  member  of 
an  association  termed  the  Widow’s  'Friend 
Society  (which  is  still  in  existence),  and  was 
thereby  led  to  visit  the  poor  Und  afflicted, 
conveying  sustenance  for  the  body,  as  well  as 
the  bread  of  life  to  the  soul.  He  was  also 
secretary  to  a society  in  Spitalfields,  of  the 
same  character,  which  had  for  its  president 
that  excellent  man  who  was  the  first  to  see 
the  true  bias  of  his  young  friend,  and  suggest 
a sphere  of  more  enlarged  usefulness — the 
Bev.  Josiah  Pratt.  From  an  early  period, 
he  had  resolved  to  seek  grace  of  his  Heavenly 
Father ; to  endeavour  to  do  every  action  be- 
cause it  is  acceptable  to  God,  not  because  it 
would  please  his  master,  gain  him  reputation 
or  the  love  of  his  friends,  gratify  his  desires, 
or,  in  short,  on  account  of  anything  but  the 
favour  of  God.  Here  was  singleness  of  eye, 
and  hence  his  whole  body  was  full  of  light. 
His  parents  were  not  yet,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, awakened  to  the  realities  of  religion, 
nor  had  they  made  that  decided  surrender  of 
the  world  which  their  absent  son  had  been 
enabled  to  do.  It  is,  therefore,  a remarkable 
proof  of  his  humility,  that  even  in  matters 
relating  to  Christian  usefulness,  as  well  as 
to  all  other  concerns,  he  constantly  sought 
their  advice.  Sometimes  he  was  distressed 
by  receiving  hints  of  disapproval,  and  the 
imputation  of  undue  enthusiasm.  In  short, 
they  misconstrued  his  plans  and  his  motives : 
but  he  reaped  a reward ; for  this  openness  on 
his  part  at  length  touched  their  hearts,  and 
he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  them 
to  a knowledge  of  the  Saviour.  The  fifth 
commandment  was,  in  his  case,  truly  found 
to  be  “the  first  commandment  with  promise.” 
In  the  apportioning  of  his  time,  he  was  most 
scrupulously  watchful.  Nine  hours  a day 
were  given  to  the  office,  besides  two  or  three 
to  the  private  study  of  lawT ; but  by  early 
rising  and  regular  habits,  he  contrived  to  ap- 
propriate stated  hours  to  the  study  of  God’s 
word ; to  heart-communion,  as  well  as  to 
such  intellectual  exercises  as  were  likely  to 
be  beneficial.  His  Sabbaths  were  peculiarly 
precious  to  him.  The  early  morning  hours 
were  spent  in  devotion  and  study;  and  later 
in  the  day,  between  the  hours  of  public  wor- 
ship, he  usually  wrote  his  journal,  in  which  he 
humbled  himself  for  the  sins  of  the  past  week,  | 

praised  God  for  its  mercies,  or  strove  to  urge 
upon  his  own  spirit  every  motive  that  could 
lead  to  more  exalted  holiness.  This  habit 
continued  almost  unbroken  for  many  years, 
and  proved  very  profitable  to  his  own  soul. 

So  early  as  1810,  five  years  before  he 
entered  the  ministry,  the  earnest  longings  of 
his  soul  were  led  to  thirst  for  the  more  com- 
plete opportunity  for  engaging  in  God’s  ser- 
vice, which  the  holy  office  of  a pastor  was 
likely  to  afford.  These  desires  had  their 
origin  in  habitually  seeking  the  good  of  those 
around  him.  “ I trust,”  says  he,  “ there  is 
some  alteration  for  the  better  among  my 
companions.  If  there  be,  it  is  thy  work,  0 
my  God!  May  thy  grace  begin;  may  thy 
grace  carry  on  a good  work,  not  only  among 
my  companions,  kindred,  acquaintance,  friends 
and  countrymen,  but  through  the  whole 
world,  for  Christ’s  sake.  0 that  it  might 
please  God  to  open  the  way  for  me  to  become 
his  minister!  I consider  it  of  little  im- 
portance what  becomes  of  me  here,  so  that  I 
might  be  the  means  of  spreading  the  glad 
tidings  of  great  joy  throughout  all  the  world, 
if  possible.  In  the  ministry  I should  have 
greater  opportunities  for  this.  I want  not 
riches,  honours,  nor  pleasures:  I want  to 
be  wise  to  win  souls ; I want  to  proclaim  the 
joyful  sound,  if  it  be  the  will  of  my  God. 
Yet  in  this  I would  say  with  the  utmost 
sincerity  and  resignation,  ‘ Thy  will,  not  mine, 
be  done.’  ” This  desire,  so  earnestly  ex- 
pressed, and  so  sincerely  felt,  was  permitted 
to  rest  unsatisfied  during  a lengthened  pro- 
bation; but  it  was  too  real,  and  already 
too  strongly  pleaded  at  the  throne  of  God, 
to  fall  to  the  ground.  He  married  Jn 

the  interval,  settled  at  Norwich  in  business, 
acquired  an  income  of  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred a year,  and  then,  like  the  disciples 
who  were  told  to  leave  their  nets  to  become 
fishers  of  men,  just  as  their  labours  were 
most  productive,  and  there  was  most  conse- 
quent temptation  to  abide  in  their  calling, 
he  forsook  all,  and  chose  a service  which 
never  offered  worldly  advantages  at  all 
equivalent  to  those  which  he  now  abandoned. 
About  the  middle  of  the  year  1815,  difficul- 
ties had  arisen  in  the  mission  to  West  Africa 
which  made  it  desirable  that  an  ordained 
agent  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
should  inspect  the  infant  church  of  Sierra 
Leone,  give  personal  advice  to  its  pastors,, 
and  render  a report  to  the  Parent  Committee. 
Mr.  Pratt,  who  was  at  that  time  one  of  the. 
secretaries,  felt  that  Mr.  Bickersteth  was 
just  such  a person  as  was  needed  for  the 
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purpose ; he  therefore  proposed  to  him  that 
he  should  quit  his  present  profession,  and 
seek  ordination  from  the  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
After  much  anxious  deliberation  and  prayer, 
this  course  was  adopted,  and  on  Sunday,  the 
10th  December,  in  the  same  year,  he  preached 
his  first  sermon  at  St.  Gregory’s  Church,  at 
Norwich,  on  the  commission  given  to  the 
apostle  Paul.  The  congregation  was  large; 
for  his  ordination  had  excited  much  interest 
in  the  place,  and  numbers  crowded  “ to  hear 
the  lawyer  preach.”  Referring  in  his  journal 
to  the  solemn  event  that  marked  this  day, 
he  said,  “Let  it  be  my  constant  aim  to  preach 
Christ,  and  consider  every  thing  with  respect 
to  him.  Let  me  retire  from  the  pulpit  to 
my  study,  and  there  pour  out  my  heart  for 
the  people  to  whom  I have  preached ; and 
oh ! may  God  keep  me  from  pride,  self-con- 
ceit, desire  of  human  applause,  and  every 
thing  which  would  have  the  least  tendency 
to  self-exaltation.  I cannot  but  be  grateful 
for  God’s  amazing  goodness  in  carrying  me 
through  every  difficulty.  He  has  indeed 
mercifully  defended  and  blessed  me;  to  him 
be  all  the  glory.  0 that  I may  now  be 
rightly  affected  with  the  multitude  of  addi- 
• tional  ties,  by  which  I am  bound  to  a life  of 
holiness.  My  God,  let  thy  Spirit  work  a 
due  sense  of  these  things  in  my  heart,  that 
I may  wisely  and  simply  give  myself  unto 
thee  1 ” 

It  was  a trial  to  Mr.  Bickersteth  to  pro- 
ceed to  Africa  alone,  leaving  behind  the 
partner  to  whom  he  had  been  but  recently 
united.  He  was  absent  on  this  mission  the 
greater  part  of  a year ; but  this  act  of  self- 
denial  was  of  great  use  to  him.  The  scenes 
. which  he  witnessed  were  well  calculated  to 
inflame  his  missionary  zeal.  He  had  tasted 
the  love  of  God ; he  knew  what  it  was  to 
hold  communion  with  the  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth,  as  with  a friend,  and  to  rejoice  in 
the  hope  of  eternal  life ; and  he  beheld  his  fel- 
low-men— beings  capable  of  the  same  high  and 
heavenly  joys — dancing  half-naked  around 
devil’s  houses,  placing  their  trust  in  rows  of 
beads,  setting  up  a piece  of  paper,  tied  with 
string,  as  a mediator  between  them  and  God. 
His  soul  burned  within  him,  and  he  longed 
to  rouse  British  Christians  to  a full  sense  of 
the  urgent  necessities  of  the  heathen  world. 
The  opportunity  was  given  him.  On  his 
return  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  Mis- 
sionary House,  Salisbury  Square,  as  one  of 
the  secretaries,  and  for  fifteen  years  the 
greater  portion  of  his  time  was  occupied 
in  advocating  the  cause  he  had  so  much  at 

heart,  throughout  the  towns  and  villages  of 
the  land.  His  oratory  was  always  earnest 
and  impressive,  and  from  his  warm,  unaffected 
piety,  derived  a persuasiveness  that  few 
have  equalled.  His  only  regular  ministerial 
charge  in  London,  was  the  afternoon  congre- 
gation at  Wheler  Chapel,  Spitalfields,  which 
was  but  small  at  any  time ; and  his  frequent 
absence  tended  to  scatter  it.  In  the  year 
1830  he  was  presented  by  Mr.  Abel  Smith, 
the  eminent  banker,  to  the  living  of  Watton 
in  Hertfordshire,  to  which  he  was  glad  to 
retire  from  the  stir  of  London  and  the  heavy 
pressure  of  his  official  engagements.  He  did 
not,  however,  abandon  any  portion  of  the 
interest  which  he  felt  in  the  various  societies 
with  which  he  had  been  connected.  He  re- 
garded the  village  rectory  as  a quiet  watch- 
tower,  where  his  practical  zeal  and  energy 
might  be  combined  with  a wider  view  of  the 
prospects,  duties,  and  dangers  of  the  church 
of  Christ.  His  missionary  journeys  were 
never  altogether  discontinued.  The  harvest- 
field  was  large,  and  labourers  qualified  to 
awaken  and  sustain  missionary  zeal  were  but 
few;  and  hence  these  journeys  were  often 
multiplied  so  as  to  involve  much  self-denial 
and  sacrifice  of  comfort.  Nor  was  the  so- 
ciety to  which  he  had  been  officially  attached 
the  only  one  which  received  his  valuable  co- 
operation. His  zeal  embraced  every  well- 
directed  effort  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  all 
the  great  societies  in  turn  enjoyed  his  advo- 
cacy. He  was  also  much  engaged  in  writing 
for  the  press.  From  the  time  of  his  residence 
in  Norwich,  when  he  produced  his  “ Scripture 
Help,”  an  expansion  of  a speech  which  he 
had  delivered  at  a meeting  of  the  Bible  So- 
ciety in  that  place,  he  had  continued  to  avail 
himself  of  the  press  as  an  engine  of  wide- 
spread influence.  His  “ Treatise  on  Prayer” 
may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  his  earliest  and 
yet  most  useful  efforts,  and  to  these  his  un- 
remitting industry  added  a numerous  series 
of  which  we  cannot  now  give  so  much  as  the 
titles.  Among  his  editorial  labours,  “ The 
Christian’s  Family  Library”  alone  com- 
prised more  than  fifty  volumes,  consisting 
of  old  and  valuable  works  of  divinity,  some 
new  treatises,  with  a large  proportion  of  re- 
ligious biography.  It  may  be  said  that  he 
became  instrumental  thereby  in  conveying  to 
many  thousands  of  readers  a large  amount  of 
solid  Scriptural  truth,  mingled  with  some 
choice  examples  of  religious  experience.  It 
is  interesting  to  bear  testimony,  which  we 
may  select  from  many  others,  to  the  value  of 
his  works.  A clergyman  thus  acknowledged 
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a gift  of  books : “We  could  not  have  received 
a more  delightful  present.  We  love  them, 
first,  because  of  the  truth  of  which  they  are 
full ; and  next,  because  we  feel  so  strongly 
and  tenderly  knit  in  Christian  love  to  him 
who  penned  them.  I have  also  long  felt 
greatly  interested  in  your  publications,  re- 
membering, that  in  my  youth,  when  the  first 
glimmerings  of  spiritual  light  were  arising  in 
my  mind,  when  I had  no  friend  to  counsel 
me  in  divine  things,  and  no  worthy  supply  of 
religious  books,  I was  led  to  purchase  your 
1 Treatise  on  Prayer.’  It  was  the  first  work 
that  received  my  serious  attention,  and  so 
deep  was  the  attention  I paid  it,  that  the 
whole  book  has  been  indelibly  fixed  on  my 
mind;  and  on  looking  into  it,  almost  every 
page  recurs  fresh  to  my  memory,  even  at  this 
time.” 

In  the  year  1836,  Mr.  Bickersteth  was 
stirred  up  by  the  stealthy,  yet  sure  strides  of 
the  religion  of  Rome,  to  lift  up  his  voice  with 
no  uncertain  sound,  warning  the  minds  of 
Christians  of  the  “ Progress  of  Popery.”  He 
was  too  deeply  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of 
free  grace,  not  to  discern  this  corrupting 
system  even  in  its  most  insidious  forms,  and 
too  thoroughly  convinced  by  the  testimony  of 
prophecy,  not  to  foresee  the  inevitable  doom 
of  all  who  receive  the  “ mark  of  the  beast.” 
Whilst  he  watched  against  all  foreign  aggres- 
sion, he  was  no  less  suspicious  of  those  who, 
in  the  pale  of  his  own  church,  preached 
“ another  Gospel.”  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  predict  with  accuracy  the  tendency  of  the 
Oxford  Tracts,  and  foresaw  what  has  been, 
unhappily,  too  strongly  verified,  that  with  all 
their  patristic  learning  and  ascetic  devoted- 
ness, their  authors  were  only  leading  the  way 
to  that  land  of  darkness  and  shadow  of  death 
where-  the  man  of  sin  reigns.  In  April,  1839, 
he  preached  for  the  London  City  Mission,  an 
undertaking  which  involved  some  self-denial 
and  moral  courage.  Like  the  Bible  Society, 
its  constitution  does  not  confine  its  managers 
to  churchmen,  but  includes  a moiety  of  dis- 
senters on  its  committee.  It  added  much  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  task  that  he  was  liable  to 
censure  in  high  quarters,  but  his  attention 
had  been  so  strongly  drawn  to  the  spiritual 
destitution  of  London,  and  his  convictions  on 
the  urgent  necessity  of  meeting  the  difficulty 
had  been  so  emphatically  urged  in  writing  on 
the  “Dangers  of  the  Church,”  that  he  felt  it  a 
clear  duty  to  combine  with  all  who  loved  the 
Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity  to  grapple  with  this 
fearful  evil.  Indeed,  he  rejoiced  in  meeting 
his  fellow  Christians  of  whatever  denomina- 


tion they  might  be,  and  sharing  their  sym- 
pathy and  help  in  waging  war  against  the 
strongholds  of  Satan.  The  same  feelings  in- 
duced him  to  attend  the  Conference  in  Liver- 
pool, of  ministers  of  various  denominations, 
which  took  place  October,  1845,  when  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  was  formed.  He  went 
in  much  fear  and  trembling,  and  with  con- 
siderable sacrifice  of  personal  feeling ; but  he 
was  one  who  so  much  delighted  in  the  culti- 
vation of  Christian  love,  and  had  at  all  times 
a holy  ingenuity  in  detecting  points  of  agree- 
ment in  those  with  whom  he  might  ostensibly 
differ,  that  he  was  well  able  to  derive  much 
spiritual  enjoyment  from  the  devotional  in- 
tercourse which  he  was  enabled  to  hold  with  so 
many  eminent  and  pious  men.  He  had,  indeed, 
the  greatest  hopes  that  a rich  blessing  would 
crown  the  efforts  that  were  then  begun. 

One  of  the  last  great  Christian  enterprizes 
in  which  Mr.  Bickersteth  was  engaged,  and 
which,  indeed,  he  advocated  at  the  last  Lon- 
don meeting  at  which  he  was  present,  was 
the  Society  for  Irish  Church  Missions.  He 
watched  over  the  great  religious  movement 
which  has  been  so  remarkably  prospered  in 
the  West  of  Ireland  from  the  very  first.  In 
1849,  he  visited  that  unhappy  country  with 
Mr.  Dallas,  when  a great  impulse  was  given 
to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among  the  igno- 
rant and  deluded  peasantry.  Mr.  Bickersteth 
scarcely  lived  to  hear  the  best  of  all  testi- 
monies to  the  reality  of  the  work  of  conver- 
sion,— the  denunciations  of  the  popish  hier- 
archy and  newspaper  press.  Let  a few  more 
years  elapse,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope, 
that  Ireland  may  take  her  place  among 
Protestant  lands,  and  be  a living  witness  to 
the  power  of  Christ’s  Gospel  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

This  laborious  servant  of  Christ  was  not 
permitted  to  see  extreme  old  age.  His  life 
terminated  seven  years  short  of  the  allotted 
span,  on  February  28,  1850.  His  frame, 
which  had  at  no  time  been  strong,  was  indeed 
worn  out  by  his  multiplied  exertions.  He 
had  the  happiness  to  see  a beloved  son  zeal- 
ously engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
and  a daughter  united  to  his  excellent  and 
devoted  biographer,  the  Rev.  T.  Birks.  His 
widow  and  children  were  not  his  only  mourn- 
ers. The  numerous  excellent  men  in  all 
ranks  who  had  been  associated  with  him,  the 
thousands  whom  he  had  addressed,  the  poor  of 
his  own  immediate  flock,  and  Christian  men  of 
all  denominations  expressed  their  regrets,  and 
felt  that  they  had  sustained  an  irreparable  loss. 
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PEEACHING  ON  BOAED  A 
CONVICT  SHIP. 


In  the  spring  of  the  year  1851,  a convict 
ship  was  lying  at  her  moorings  in  the  beauti- 
ful harbour  of  Kingstown.  She  had  received 
her  full  complement  of  male  convicts,  and  was 
now  only  waiting  for  a fair  wind  to  sail  for 
Hobart  Town. 

Meanwhile,  the  day  of  sacred  rest  came 
round,  and  there  being  no  Protestant  chaplain 
on  board,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  writer  of 
this  article  to  conduct  the  public  worship  of 
God  in  the  floating  prison.  Thankful  for  the 
opportunity  of  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  the  poor  outcasts,  I 
proceeded  to  the  harbour,  where  I found  a 
government  boat  manned  by  four  sailors,  and 
with  the  “ union  jack”  flying  from  her  stern, 
waiting  to  convey  me  on  board.  We  were 
soon  within  a few  yards  of  the  “ London,”  for 
such  was  her  name,  and  there  the  men  rested 
on  their  oars  while  'the  challenge  of  the  sen- 
tinel was  uttered  from  the  gangway  according 
to  the  usual  custom.  I was  then  reported 
to  the  captain,  who,  coming  on  deck,  gave 
orders  for  the  boat  to  come  alongside. 

I was  courteously  received  by  the  captain 
and  other  officers,  and  conducted  to  the  cabin 
while  preparations  were  being  made  for  pub- 
lic service.  What  these  preparations  were  I 
knew  not  until  summoned  on  deck  by  the 
mate  of  the  ship.  The  scene  was  a deeply 
interesting  one.  A union  jack  had  been 
thrown  over  the  capstan,  which  was  to  serve 
as  desk  and  pulpit,  and  taking  my  stand  be- 
hind it,  with  my  back  to  the  rail  of  the 
quarter-deck,  I for  a few  moments  contem- 
plated my  assembled  congregation  with  feel- 
ings of  deep  emotion.  On  my  right  and  left 
stood  the  ship’s  officers,  according  to  rank, 
dressed  in  their  uniform.  Banged  in  ranks 
of  three  deep  on  the  starboard  side  of  the 
vessel  stood  the  convicts ; those  who  were 
Protestants  occupying  the  first  rank,  each  man 
with  his  Prayer  Book  and  Bible  in  his  hand. 
Those  who  were  Eoman  Catholics,  and  whose 
attendance  was  not  compulsory,  occupied  the 
rear.  Opposite  to  these,  on  the  larboard  side 
of  the  ship,  were  ranged  the  guard  of  marines, 
together  with  a number  of  soldiers  who  were 
about  to  join  their  regiment  in  New  South 
Wales.  Directly  facing  me  stood  the  ship’s 
crew,  in  their  best  habiliments ; their  white- 
canvas  trousers  and  blue  jackets  forming  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  uniform  of  the 
marines  and  soldiers  on  the  one  hand,  and 


the  dark  grey  convict-dress  of  the  poor  pri- 
soners on  the  other.  In  the  centre  of  the 
square  so  formed  were  assembled  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  soldiers  who  were  pro- 
ceeding to  join  their  regiment.  The  signal 
for  commencing  public  worship  was  now 
given  by  the  firing  of  a gun.  The  British 
ensign  was  hauled  down,  and  the  “ church 
signal”  hoisted  in  its  place. 

I commenced  reading  the  beautiful  service 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  on  reaching 
that  part  of  the  Litany  where  we  implore 
the  Divine  Being  to  “ show  pity  upon  all 
prisoners  and  captives,”  met  with  a loud  and 
deep  response,  in  which  many  of  the  poor 
convicts  joined  with  great  apparent  earnest- 
ness. Before  the  conclusion  of  the  prayers 
an  interruption  occurred,  caused  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Eoman  Catholic  priest,  who  was 
to  act  as  chaplain  to  the  “London”  during 
her  voyage.  This  man  was  in  receipt  of  a 
fixed  salary  from  government.  The  entrance 
to  his  cabin,  into  which  he  speedily  retired, 
was  close  to  the  spot  on  which  I stood,  so 
close  indeed  that  he  must,  unless  he  stopped 
his  ears,  have  heard  all  that  was  said  after 
his  arrival.  I chose  for  my  text  the  fifth 
and  sixth  verses  of  the  fifty-third  chapter  of 
Isaiah : “ He  was  wounded  for  our  trans- 
gressions, he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities; 
the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him; 
and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed.  All  we, 
like  sheep,  have  gone  astray ; we  have  turned 
every  one  to  his  own  way;  and  the  Lord 
hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.” 

Knowing  that  it  was  probable  that  many 
of  the  poor  fellows  thus  assembled  together  on 
the  ship’s  deck  had  never  before  heard  the 
simple  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus — many  of  them, 
both  of  the  convicts  and  guards,  being  Eoman 
Catholics, — I felt  it  my  imperative  duty  and 
great  privilege  to  preach  the  glad-tidings  of 
salvation  as  simply,  and  yet  fully,  as  God 
would  enable  me  to  do.  Earnestly  imploring 
the  teaching  and  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit — promised  so  graciously  to  those  who 
ask  in  humble  faith  by  Him  who  giveth  to 
all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not, — I en- 
larged, first,  on  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of 
sin ; on  the  natural  corruption  of  the  heart  of 
man ; on  his  liability,  nay,  certainty  to  fall  into 
grievous  sin,  unless  restrained  by  the  prevent- 
ing grace  of  God ; on  the  consequent  impossi- 
bility of  salvation  for  any  man  when  trusting 
to  his  own  unaided  efforts,  from  the  undis- 
puted and  incontrovertible  fact  that  “ all  have 
sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God.” 
I endeavoured,  trusting  that  God  would  bless 
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the  word,  to  touch  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  those  present,  and  to  bring  before  each 
one,  whether  free  or  captive,  the  enormity 
of  his  guilt.  A tear  which  dropped  from 
the  eye  of  one  of  the  convicts  who  stood 
near  to  me,  together  with  a deep  sense  of  my 
own  unworthiness,  well-nigh  overcame  me 
for  the  moment,  but  strength  was  granted; 
the  love  of  Christ  presented  itself  forcibly 
to  my  mind,  admonishing  me  to  change  my 
theme,  and  I spoke  of  Jesus  as  the  com- 
passionate, tender-hearted  Saviour ; — of  a 
heavenly  Father,  who,  while  his  justice  de- 
manded the  punishment  of  guilt,  was  yet 
inclined — prompted  by  perfect  love — to  pro- 
vide an  innocent  and  sinless  substitute; — 
how  the  only  substitute  that  could  be  found 
was  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God;- — how 
such  love  unutterable  dwelt  in  the  breast  of 
Jesus,  that  with  joy  he  undertook  the  work  of 
mercy,  saying,  “Lo  I come  to  do  thy  will, 
O my  God ;” — how,  when  the  expiation 
was  accomplished,  the  sacrifice  offered,  he 
bowed  the  head,  gave  up  the  ghost,  exclaim- 
ing, “It  is  finished;”— how  he  rose  again  the 
third  day  for  our  justification,  and  ascended 
into  heaven,  there  ever  to  live  to  make  inter- 
cession for  us ; — how,  whosoever  believeth  in 
him  “ shall  not  perish  but  have  everlasting 
life ; ” — how  he  has  said,  “ Him  that  cometh 
unto  me,  I will  in  no  wise  cast  out ;” — how  in 
order  to  a saving  belief  in  him,  true  repent- 
ance, deep  and  heartfelt  sorrow  for  sin,  are 
necessary ; — how  the  sincerity  of  our  repent- 
ance, and  love,  and  thankfulness  must  be 
proved  by  our  words  and  actions,  as  the  good 
tree  is  known  by  its  good  fruit; — how  the 
prodigal  son  was  received  back  into  his 
father’s  bosom ; — how  Mary  Magdalene,  the 
“ sinner,”  was  accepted,  and  showed  her  love ; 
— how  the  thief  on  the  cross  prayed,  “ Lord, 
remember  me,”  and  how  the  answer  from 
the  lips  of  the  Incarnate  God  was,  “ To-day 
shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise ;” — how 
there  will  be  a day  when  the  Lord  the 
Judge  shall  separate  his  sheep  from  the 
goats,  saying  unto  the  former,  “Come  ye 
blessed,”  but  unto  the  latter — including  all 
who  have  not  only  been  actually  criminal 
but  who  have  forgotten  God, — “ Depart,  ye 
cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels.” 

Never  had  I been  blessed  with  a more 
deeply  attentive  congregation,  and  when,  on 
concluding,  I besought  the  blessing  of  Al- 
mighty God  on  the  word  spoken  in  weakness, 
and  prayed  that  the  grace  of  true  repentance 
might  be  imparted  to  the  souls  assembled 


before  me,  a deep  and  hearty  “Amen”  was 
heard,  and  a pause  ensued  of  several  moments, 
every  head  uncovered,  and,  I trust,  many 
hearts  offering  up  the  simple  petition  of  hope 
and  faith  to  Him  who  looks  down  from  his 
heavenly  dwelling-place  on  his  people  in  love 
and  mercy.  The  service  concluded,  I pre- 
sented the  captain  with  one  of  the  Religious 
Tract  Society’s  Sailor’s  Libraries,  the  gift 
of  some  kind  friends  on  shore,  and  leaving 
with  the  surgeon-superintendent  a large 
parcel  of  selected  tracts,  which  he  promised 
to  distribute,  I took  my  departure  with 
firm  confidence  that  the  word  of  God  would 
accomplish  that  for  which  it  had  been  sent, 
and  that  some  at  least  of  the  seed  sown 
would  find  a resting-place  in  good  soil,  and  in 
due  time,  having  taken  deep  root  downward, 
spring  upward,  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of 
righteousness  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God. 

THE  LAW  OF  SUBORDINATION.  ” 

•SW*. 

NATIONS. 


As  in  the  family,  so  in  the  state,  there 
must  be  law.  Society  is  a term  representing 
order.  Order  presupposes  law.  Law  im- 
plies subordination.  The  principle  of  sub- 
ordination obtains  wherever  society  exists. 
Nay,  it  psrvades  the  material  creation.  To 
use  a much-abused  phrase,  it  is  “ the  law  of 
nature.”  Without  it  there  would  be  chaos. 
Its  maintenance  is  essential  to  the  stability 
of  a state.  Without  it  there  would  be  anarchy. 
Progress  in  art  and  science,  literature  and 
philosophy,  civilization  and  religion,  in  the 
absence  of  this  principle,  is  impossible.  Civil 
freedom,  otherwise  security  for  person  and 
property,  requires  the  shield  of  law.  Liberty 
has  relation  to  law.  The  meaning  of  the 
word  would  be  unknown  but  for  co-existing 
terms  significant  of  rule,  of  government,  of 
authority. 

A wise  statesman  is  a national  blessing. 
Why  ? Because  his  talents  and  influence  are 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  national 
prosperity — the  removal  of  injurious,  and  the 
enactment  of  salutary,  law — the  peace  and 
material  well-being  of  the  people — the  har- 
monizing of  what  may  appear  at  first  sight 
the  conflicting  interests  of  parties — and  the 
strengthening  of  the  principle  of  intelligent 
loyalty. 

All  this  is  patriotism.  Men  instinctively 
admire  the  character  of  the  patriot.  But 
who  is  he?  The  man  who  feels  that  he  is 
under  obligation  to  the  land  of  his  birth, 
who  loves  it,  and  who,  consequently,  desires 
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to  discharge  the  duty  thus  recognized.  But 
the  recognition  of  duty  is  nothing  else  than 
harmony  with  the  law  of  subordination. 

Christianity  teaches  the  purest  patriotism, 
and  at  the  same  time  guarantees  the  noblest 
liberty.  “ I exhort,  therefore,  that,  first  of 
all,  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  and 
giving  of  thanks,  be  made  for  all  men ; for 
kings,  and  for  all  that  are  in  authority ; that 
we  may  lead  a quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all 
godliness  and  honesty.  For  this  is  good  and 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God  our  Saviour.” 
(1  Timothy  ii.  1—3.)  “Put  them  in  mind 
to  be  subject  to  principalities  and  powers, 
to  obey  magistrates,  to  be  ready  to  every 
good  work,  to  speak  evil  of  no  man,  to  be  no 
brawlers, but  gentle,  showing  all  meekness  un- 
to all  men.”  (Titus  iii.  1,  2.)  “ Let  every  soul 
be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers.  For  there 
is  no  power  but  of  God:  the  powers  that  be 
are  ordained  of  God,  ...  For  rulers  are  not 
a terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil.  Wilt 
thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the  power  1 Do 
that  which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have  praise 
of  the  same : for  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to 
thee  for  good.  But  if  thou  do  that  which  is 
evil, -be  afraid ; for  he  beareth  not  the  sword 
in  vain:  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a re- 
venger to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth 
evil.”  (Romans  xiii.  1,  3,  4.)  “ Submit  your- 
selves to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the 
Lord’s  sake:  whether  it  be  to  the  king,  as 
supreme;  or  unto  governors,  as  unto  them 
that  are  sent  by  him  for  the  punishment  of 
evil-doers,  and  for  the  praise  of  them  that 
do  well.  For  so  is  the  will  of  God,  that 
with  well-doing  ye  may  put  to  silence  the 
ignorance  of  foolish  men ; as  free,  and  not 
using  your  liberty  for  a cloak  of  malicious- 
ness, but  as  the  servants  of  God.”  1 Peter 
ii.  13—16. 

From  these  precepts,  it  maybe  expected  that 
consistent  Christians  will  be  the  best  subjects 
of  a state.  And  as  a matter  of  fact  they  are  so. 
They  are  its  strength  and  security,  the  friends 
at  once  of  order  and  progress,  of  loyalty  and 
liberty,  of  subordination  as  the  cement  of 
society,  and  of  truth  as  its  sure  foundation. 
Recognizing  “God  over  all”  they  feel  that 
subordination — each  discharging  the  obliga- 
tions of  his  lot  in  life — is  obedience  to  him, 
and  that  duty  and  privilege  are  interchange- 
able terms.  He  who  serves  the  state  thus, 
serves  God  and  his  countrymen  at  the  same 
time.  He  who  obeys  the  law,  “By  love 
serve  one  another,”  reaps  the  benefits  of  obe- 
dience in  the  act  of  obeying.  The  good 
thrown  into  the  common  fund  returns  with 


interest  to  the  individual.  Every  true  man 
will  be  a patriot  in  his  place,  and  the  result 
will  be  a “commonwealth  ” 

We  cite  a fine  and  suggestive  passage  on 
the  general  subject  from  a recently  published 
volume : — “ God  is  one,  his  spiritual  children 
are  innumerable.  They  are  classed  into 
distinct  species.  They  inhabit  far-distant 
worlds.  Yet  all  must  be  united  in  subjection 
to  him.  God  could,  no  doubt,  make  his 
several  covenant  with  every  single  spirit 
apart,  without  bringing  division  into  his 
household,  or  perplexity  into  his  adminis- 
tration of  its  concerns.  But  there  is  use  as 
well  as  beauty  in  the  subordination  of  dig- 
nities, and  powers,  and  degrees.  It  humbles 
the  loftiest  of  creatures  to  perceive,  first,  the 
vast  inferiority  of  some  meaner  being  to  him- 
self, and  then  to  think  that  the  difference  is 
nothing  as  compared  with  his  own  infinite 
inferiority  to  God.  It  elevates  the  zeal  and 
devotedness  of  some  glorious  hierarch,  to  find 
himself  stationed  at  the  head  of  his  species, 
with  commission  to  wield  over  them  for  their 
good  a portion  of  the  Divine  sovereignty,  and 
render  his  account  thereafter  with  joy.  To 
him  that  holds  the  lowest  place,  it  sweetens 
the  sense  of  heavenly  dominion,  when  he  finds 
its  nearest  exercise  in  a creature  and  a sub- 
ject like  himself — one  compassed  about  with 
the  conditions,  the  sympathies,  the  infirmities 
of  his  own  nature.  Not  only,  therefore,  does 
it  appear— -as  .it  certainly  does  on  reflection 
— that  the  sway  of  a few  in  the  foremost 
rank  over  many  in  the  second,  and  of  these 
over  a still  larger  number  in  the  third,  and 
so  on  onward  till  we  reach  the  lowest,  is 
the  natural  gradation — the  ladder,  as  it  were, 
by  which  God  condescends  to  his  humblest 
creation,  and  by  which,  if  you  invert  the  pro- 
cess, multiplicity  in  the  creatures  aspires  to- 
wards the  unity  of  God,  and  minuteness  in 
them  expands  itself  towards  his  infinitude ; — 
it  multiplies,  besides,  the  bonds  of  their  union 
among  themselves.  It  extends  throughout 
the  conveniences  of  order.  It  diversifies  the 
offices  of  love.  But  were  the  advantages  of 
such  arrangement  greatly  less  obvious  than 
they  are,  yet  its  existence  and  continual 
prevalence  throughout  every  department  of 
nature,  must  prove  its  high  estimation  iu  the 
judgment  of  God.  From  the  hyssop  that 
springeth  out  of  the  wall,  to  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  it  holds  good  that  the  leaf  cleaves 
to  the  twig,  the  twig  to  the  branch, 
the  branch  to  the  stem,  while  the  stem 
strikes  root  into  its  proper  soil.  The  labour- 
ing ant  and  bee  have  each  their  mother  and 
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mistress — the  migrating  cranes  have  their 
selected  guide.  There  is  not  a herd  of  deer 
in  the  mountains  without  its  leader;  nor  a 
brotherhood  of  lions  in  the  forest  without 
its  lord.  Among  men,  the  wildest  tribe 
obeys  its  chieftain,  and  the  most  civilized 
nation  is  governed  by  some  master  spirit.  In 
the  public  intercourse  of  families,  communi- 
ties, kingdoms,  with  each  other,  the  order  is 
followed  because  it  is  indispensable;  and 
millions  transact  their  affairs  with  millions, 
by  the  conference  and  compact  of  single  man 
with  man.” 


BENGEL  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS 
CHILDREN  AND  GRAND- 
CHILDREN* 


Bengel  had  twelve  children,  six  of  whom 
died  in  their  infancy.  The  early  loss  of  these 
children  occasioned  severe  sufferings  to  so  af- 
fectionate a father.  The  following  extracts 
•will  show  with  what  meek  resignation  he 
submitted  to  the  chastisement  of  his  heavenly 
Father : — 

“Our  joy  of  late  has  been  considerably 
moderated  by  many  a concern  about  our  dear 
children.  In  endeavouring  to  cheer  myself 
and  others  under  the  cross  which  continually 
attends  us,  I find  use  enough  for  what  Chris- 
tian knowledge  and  experience  I have  ac- 
quired. Our  heavenly  Father  has  again 
brought  my  dear  wife  safely  through  her 
sorrows.  On  the  morning  of  the  29  th  of 
August,  the  same  day  on  which,  three  years 
ago,  our  little  Joanna  Regina,  now  reposing 
in  the  churchyard,  was  born,  we  received  in 
safety  a healthy  little  girl,  to  whom,  as  she 
was  bom  on  the  samp  day  of  the  year,  we 
have  given  a similar  name,  Anna  Regina. 
We  would  not  choose  quite  the  same  name, 
because  we  thought  it  ought  to  have  some 
distinction  from  hers,  whom  we  still  regard 
as  one  of  the  family,  though  she  has  fallen 
asleep.” 

That  child  lived  only  a year.  The  fol- 
lowing very  interesting  and  affecting  letter 
was  written  by  Bengel  to  his  parents,  imme- 
diately after  her  funeral : — 

“We  thank  you  for  the  wreaths  you  sent 
us,  to  dress  the  coffin  of  our  departed  and 
still  beloved  child,  Anna  Regina ; and  we 

* From  Burk’s  “Memoirs  of  John  Albei’t  Ben- 
gel, Prelate  in  Wirtemberg.”  Translated  by  R.  F. 
Walker,  M.A.  As  cited  in  “ Comfortable  Words 
for  Christian  Parents  bereaved  of  Little  Children,” 
by  John  Brown,  D.D.,  Edinburgh.  Oliphant  and 
Sons,  1851. 


thank  you  still  more  for  your  affectionate 
and  parental  sympathy,  as  also  for  your  con- 
soling letter.  I feel  constrained  to  give  you, 
in  return,  some  simple  account  of  what  God 
has  discovered  to  us  under  this  visitation  of 
his  love.  When,  six  weeks  before  our  child’s 
illness,  I was  suffering  by  scarlet  fever,  I 
endeavoured,  as  I had  done  during  a former 
illness,  to  get  my  heart  into  a state  of  more 
than  ordinary  tenderness ; but  I was  unable, 
this  time,  to  bring  my  feelings  into  such 
entire  self-abasement  as  I wished.  I com- 
plained of  it  to  a friend  who  visited  me,  and 
expressed  to  him  my  expectation  that  some 
severer  affliction,  which  would  better  answer 
the  purpose,  awaited  me.  It  has  arrived, 
and  answered  my  wishes.  While  our  dear 
child  was  lying  under  so  much  suffering,  and 
very  near  its  end,  I felt  the  keenest  pangs  at 
the  thought  of  losing  it ; far  more  so  than  I 
had  ever  felt  before,  even  when  I lost  our 
other  dear  children.  Indeed,  no  occasion  of 
the  kind  ever  distressed  me  so  much.  Still 
I was  enabled,  without  feeling  the  presence 
of  others  any  interruption,  to  attend  the 
dear  child  with  prayers,  supplications,  and 
tears,  till  its  soul  had  gained  the  victory. 

I was  led,  during  the  whole  time,  to  meditate 
deeply  upon  two  things:  1st,  The  righteous- 
ness of  God,  which  had  thus  disfigured  and 
destroyed  such  a little  tender  frame  of  body, 
on  account  of  sin  inherited  from  its  parents, 
and  through  us  from  the  stock  of  Adam  ; and 
2nd,  That  grace  of  God  by  which  such  a 
transit  through  death  conducts  to  life  ever- 
lasting. Hence,  our  little  sufferer’s  pitiable 
convulsions  and  labourings  for  breath  no 
longer  aggravated  my  distress.  My  spirit 
became  so  cheered  and  strengthened,  that, 
notwithstanding  this  additional  affliction,  at 
the  prospect  of  another  bereavement,  I felt 
in  the  inward  man  more  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment than  I had  ever  realized  in  the  best 
pleasures  of  my  life.  And  as  I reclined  my 
head  upon  my  dying  child’s  little  couch,  I 
thought  I could  gladly  die  with  it  that  mo- 
ment. After  its  precious  soul  was  departed, 
I went  into  the  room  where  it  was  laid  out, 
and  reclined  again  by  the  side  of  it,  to  re- 
pose awhile,  and  again  thought  how  desirable 
such  an  exchange  must  be.  David,  at  his 
wretched  Absalom’s  death,  was  urged  by  his 
feelings  to  exclaim,  4 O that  I had  died  for 
thee ! ’ But  there  was  no  need  for  me  to  use 
such  lamentation  as  this  for  a child  that  had 
never  lived  to  enter  into  the  seductions  of  a 
wicked  world.  In  my  own  case  it  was  suf- 
ficient that  I could  utter  the  sweet  plaint  of 
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a Christian  parent’s  love,  ‘ 0 that  I had  died 
with  thee.’ 

“The  bills  of  mortality  show  that  more 
than  half  the  human  race  die  in  infancy 
and  childhood.  As  God,  then,  gave  us  jive 
children,  and  has  now  taken  away  three,  we 
are  not  to  think  ourselves  more  hardly  dealt 
with  than  others ; especially  as  these  dear 
little  ones  have  doubtless  entered  on  a good 
exchange.  There  is  much  in  the  consideration 
that  so  many  immortal  beings  are  just  shown 
to  this  world,  and  so  quickly  removed  into 
another,  and  that  the  number  of  the  elect  is 
mainly  accomplished  in  this  way.  They  are 
those  plants  which  are  gathered  and  housed 
the  moment  they  are  in  season ; while  others, 
who  arrive  at  maturer  age,  are  as  the  fewer 
plants,  which,  being  left  for  seed,  remain 
longer  out  in  wind  and  weather.  What  pains 
one’s  natural  feelings  most,  is  that  we  so 
j much  miss  the  delight  we  have  enjoyed  in  the 
lovely,  innocent  ways  of  a thriving  child.  But 
•even  this  is  made  up  for,  by  the  sure  and 
certain  prospect  of  what  is  far  better.  We 
do  not  regret  the  fall  of  the  sweet  and 
delightful  blossoms  of  our  plants  and  trees, 
though  they  soon  drop  off  in  such  multitudes, 
because  the  fruit-  which  succeeds  is  attended 
with  more  substantial  enjoyment.  Had  we 
had  no  such  child  born  to  us  a year  ago,  it  is 
true  we  should  not  have  been  in  our  present 
sorrow;  but  having  attended  it  this  day  to 
its  grave,  we  are,  temporally,  in  the  same 
situation  as  if  we  had  never  possessed  it. 
And  yet  we  can  count  it  gain,  to  be  able  to 
reckon  one  more  child  of  our  own  in  heaven. 
It,  therefore,  was  neither  ‘made  for  nought,’ 
nor  brought  into  the  world  in  vain,  nor  has 
the  care  we  expended  on  it  been  thrown  away. 
And  now  that  such  care  has  ceased,  and 
responsibility  with  it,  we  have  the  more 
leisure  to  attend  to  the  one  thing  needful,  and 
to  direct  to  this  great  object,  in  a more 
undivided  manner,  the  attention  of  our  two 
surviving  children. 

“No  sooner  was  its  last  struggle  over,  than 
the  little  corpse,  with  ashes  put  into  its  hand, 
was  adorned  with  clean  linen,  flowers,  citrons, 
wreaths,  &c.,  which,  indeed,  could  only  die 
and  decay  with  it ; and  which  afforded  but  a 
poor  and  momentary  agreeableness  to  the 
eye ; but  how  beautiful  must  that  adorning 
be,  with  which  our  heavenly  Father  clothes 
the  soul  in  his  own  presence,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  his 
holy  angels  ! 

“ Our  chief  liinderance  to  entire  resignation 
is,  that  we  are  so  much  addicted  to  things 

present  and  visible,  while  eternal  realities  are 
as  yet  so  foreign  to  us,  and  so  little  known. 
But  could  we  take  one  glance  at  the  con- 
dition of  a spirit  thus  departed,  we  could 
never  regret  and  lament,  as  we  are  apt  to  do, 
the  decease  of  relatives  and  friends ; but  our 
grief  would  be  rather  on  account  of  the  dim- 
sightedness of  weeping  survivors. 

“Surely,  when  the  door  of  paradise  is 
opened  to  let  in  any  of  our  departed  friends, 
delicious  breezes  blow  through  it  upon  us 
from  that  abode  of  blessedness.  And  we 
ought  do  avail  ourselves  of  such  refreshing 
influence;  we  ought  to  let  it  quicken  us  in 
following  after  those  who  have  gone  before 
us,  rather  than  wish  those  friends  back  again 
to  a world  like  this.  Who  could  ever  think 
of  congratulating  any  that  had  been  enjoying, 
the  heavenly  rest  and  security  for  ten,  a 
hundred,  or  a thousand  years  together,  upon 
their  having  to  return  back  again  to  the 
perils  and  dangers  of  the  present  life  ? Why, 
then,  should  we  regard  it  as  an  affliction, 
that  any  one  of  our  number  has  escaped  from 
such  perils,  and  is  only  entered  into  perfect 
peace  and  security  ? If  a vacancy  has  been 
made  in  the  family  circle,  let  it  also  be 
remembered,  that  another  vacancy  has  been 
filled  up  in  heaven.  The  nearer  we  in  this 
world  are  approaching  to  the  end  of  all 
things,  the  more  welcome  should  be  the 
thought  of  dying ; because  every  departed 
Christian  finds,  that  the  multitude  of  the 
blessed  is  increasingly  outnumbering  the  mili- 
tant remnant';  and  because  the  whole  family 
of  God  are  thus  successively  gathering  in, 
that  we  may  all  be  together  for  ever  with 
the  Lord. 

“ At  the  funeral  I accepted  the  condolence 
and  consolations  of  kind  friends,  as  heartily 
as  if  I had  possessed  no  stock  of  these  for 
myself;  and  thus  God,  by  them  mouth,  sent 
me  many  a good  word  in  season,  particularly 
about  the  communion  we  still  share  in  the 
total  number  of  our  dear  children,  who  are 
distributed  at  present  between  earth  and 
heaven;  likewise,  about  the  mutual  recog- 
nition of  friends,  whom  we  shall  meet  in  a 
better  world.  As  we  walked  from  the  house 
behind  the  corpse,  I looked  up  to  the  serene 
heaven,  and  my  mind  itself  became  as  serene, 
as  if  no  such  funeral  were  going  on.  In  the 
churchyard,  after  the  coflin-lid  was  removed, 
and  the  bunches  of  flowers,  which  had  been 
fastened  to  the  white  pall,  were  added  to  the 
rest  inside,  I beheld  once  more  the  face  of  our 
blessed  child.  The  sun  was  shining  with 
overpowering  brightness  in  the  cloudless  sky, 
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and  I could  not  forbear  saying  to  the  by- 
standers, as  I pointed,  first  to  the  corpse,  and 
then  to  the  sun,  ‘ So  will  that  dear  child  look, 
which  is  now  no  longer  like  itself.’  Animated 
as  I felt  with  such  a hope,  I could  easily  have 
taken  the  shovel  out  of  the  sexton’s  hands, 
and  myself  have  done  the  office  of  closing  up 
the  little  chamber  of  rest;  although,  when 
my  first-born,  our  dear  little  Albert  Frederic, 
was  buried,  the  sight  of  the  ceremony  at  that 
time  made  such  a sad  disturbance  in  my 
heart.  But  on  the  present  occasion,  I went 
from  the  grave  into  the  church  with  so  much 
cheerfulness  of  spirit,  that  I even  wished  the 
remainder  of  the  service  could  have  been 
reserved  for  the  time  of  my  own  departure. 

“We  are  now,  once  more,  outside  the 
burial  gate,  under  our  own  roof,  and  returned 
to  the  necessary  occupations  of  this  vain  and 
shadowy  life.  But  wTe  feel  more  sensibly  than 
ever,  that  things  are  rapidly  preparing  us  for 
the  time,  when  these  mortal  bodies  must  be 
borne  back  through  that  gate.  Blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord.” 

In  the  year  1723,  his  second  son,  Joseph, 
was  born,  but  lived  only  three  months.  A 
third,  named  J ohn  William,  lived  but  fourteen 
days.  On  this  latter  occasion,  the  sorrowing 
father  wrote  as  follows : — 

“ Our  J ohn  William  was  just  shown  to  us, 
and  its  funeral  will  take  place  to-morrow 
morning.  I have  thought  more  about  its 
burial  than  its  birth;  not  because  of  un- 
belief, but  to  be  prepared  for  the  occasion. 

“ The  dear  babe  suffered,  during  the  four- 
teen days  of  its  little  life,  by  jaundice,  cough, 
and  white  eruption,  with  thrush,  and  died 
yesterday  evening.  You  have,  therefore,  quite 
as  good  reason  to  congratulate  us  now,  as  you 
had  fourteen  days  ago.  It  came  into  this 
world  to  die  and  go  to  heaven.  1 know  not 
whether  this  rapid  succession  of  bereavements 
gives  us  the  greater  pain  in  one  respect,  or 
the  less  in  another;  the  greater  on  account 
of  the  deeply  wounded  state  of  our  hearts, 
because  we  lose  them  so  soon ; or  the  less, 
because  we  are  more  accustomed  to  it.  We 
are  willing,  however,  to  abide  in  the  hands  of 
God ; let  him  do  with  us  whatever  seemeth 
him  good.  Besides,  we  have  not  even  yet 
the  afflictions  of  Job;  we  have  not  lost  all, 
nor  all  at  once,  like  him.  We  have  not  lost 
seven,  nor  any  of  our  grown  children,  nor  any 
when  absent  from  us ; not  even  two  at  once, 
much  less  seven  at  once ; nor  by  any  tem- 
pest ; all  which  circumstances  together  aggra- 
vated the  affliction  of  Job.  And  even  had  it 
been  our  lot  to  bear  all  this,  still  it  would 


have  become  us  to  arm  ourselves  with  Job’s 
patience;  which  we  should  have  found  the 
easier  of  having  his  case  and  example  before 
us,  and  from  our  being  nearer  than  he  was  to 
the  great  consummation.  Amen.  The  ever- 
lasting God  be  gracious  to  us,  not  forsaking 
us  in  the  time  of  adversity.” 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A GRANDDAUGHTER. 

“ The  now  happy  little  E.  F.  I.  is  registered 
in  our  hearts,  though  the  shortness  of  her 
stay  in  this  world  has  prevented  us  from 
seeing  her.  But  she  was  not  born  in  vain. 
The  difference  between  her  own  span  of  life 
and  ours  was  merely  this,  that  she  was  per- 
mitted to  reach  the  mark  by  the  shortest 
way.  Let  God  now  rejoice  her  spirit  in  the 
company  of  her  little  brother  who  preceded 
her;  yes,  let. God  comfort  her  now  after  the 
time  that  he  afflicted  her,  and  thus  bestow, 
according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will, 
the  more  abiding  joy  upon  my  dear  Maria, 
their  mother.  More  especially,  with  respect 
to  thee,  my  beloved  daughter,  may  he  alle- 
viate thy  days  and  nights,  till  thou  art 
strengthened  to  quit  the  sick  chamber;  and 
may  it  please  him  to  grant  to  all  of  us,  upon 
this  occasion,  renewed  faith,  love,  patience, 
and  hope,  in  measure  ever  more  full  and 
adequate  to  our  necessities.” 

ON  THE  ILLNESS  OF  A GRANDCHILD. 

“December  With,  174 5. 

I would  add  a few  words  to  thee,  my  be- 
loved daughter.  You  say  you  are  become 
in  some  degree  resigned  about  witnessing  the 
continual  sufferings  of  your  dear  little  one ; 
and  well  may  we  leam  under  the  fatherly 
hand  of  God.  He  is  doing  all  things  well ; 
but  then  we  must  estimate  every  event,  not 
according  to  what  our  nature  feels  by  it  now, 
but  according  to  the  end  we  shall  find  an- 
swered by  it  when  we  are  got  home.  Let  us 
plead  and  fully  depend  on  the  name  of  Jesus 
for  the  little  darling,  and  for  ourselves;  and 
let  that  great  name  be  a real  comfort  and 
blessing  to  us.  Your  dear  uncle,  my  own 
brother,  often  suffered  by  convulsions  in 
his  infancy.  As  long  as  there  is  life  there  is 
hope,  without  requiring  any  special  miracle. 
Let  us  only  serve  God  in  prayer  and  sup- 
plication, ‘always  waiting  upon  him  and 
waiting  for  him.’  May  he  lead  every  ono 
of  us,  with  his  own  hand,  out  of  the  depart- 
ing year  into  the  new.” 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THIS  GRANDCHILD. 

“ I will  now  add  a word  in  reply  to  your- 
self, my  beloved  daughter.  We  may  safely 
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say,  that  all  has  been  well  with  the  precious 
child,  while  it  was  with  us ; and  we  shall  go 
to  it  by  and  by.  One  benefit  of  its  sufferings 
is,  that  our  remembrance  of  it  is  the  more 
dear  and  tenderly  affecting  to  us.  Heretofore 
thy  child  depended  upon  thee  ; now  thy  soul 
follows  after  it.  This  is  all  right.  Our  faith- 
ful Father  in  heaven  does  it  out  of  mere  kind- 
ness. He  may  have  sent  it  as  a chastening, 
but  he  designs  it  as  a benefit.  May  the  con- 
solations of  God,  which  are  neither  few  nor 
small,  be  intimately  experienced  by  both  of 
you  for  permanent  benefit.  May  he  cause 
his  face  to  shine  the  brighter  upon  yourselves 
after  this  tribulation.  Trouble  not  thyself 
about  the  past  sufferings  of  the  dear  little 
creature;  she  is  now  removed  from  all  suf- 
fering, and  among  the  spirits  of  the  just 
made  perfect.  If  the  merciful  God  has  com- 
manded man  to  be  merciful  to  his  beast,  and 
even  to  the  bird  upon  her  nest ; how  is  it 
possible  he  can  ever  gratuitously  inflict  so 
many  sufferings  upon  our  dear  little  ones  ? 
Doubtless  there  is  a wise,  good,  and  benevo- 
lent reason  for  it.” 


EASTERN  HOSPITALITY. 


Those  who  have  travelled  in  the  East  will 
surely  not  say  that  the  people  of  the  East  are 
inhospitable ; yet  the  people  of  the  East  never 
invite  you  to  dirt  Tier.  In  fact,  hospitality 

is  incompatible  with  invitations  to  dinner. 
Where  every  one  is  welcome  it  is  impossible 
that  you  should  invite.  You  may  invite  a 
person  for  the  sake  of  his  company,  and  com- 
ing to  you  at  the  time  of  meals,  he  may  eat 
with  you ; but  he  is  not  invited  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eating.  The  meal  offered  is,  in  fact, 
an  obligation  conferred,  and  must  be  felt  as 
such  by  a person  of  delicacy,  and  will  be 
accepted  with  the  same  measure  as  any  other 
favour.  Is  not  this  the  interpretation  of  the 
contempt  of  the  Romans  for  the  Parasites  or 
the  Dinner-hunters  ? In  one  of  the  Dialogues 
of  Xenophon,  the  difference  is  illustrated. 
Socrates  being  invited  to  supper,  at  first  re- 
fuses, and  only  accepts  after  a due  reluctance 
on  his  part,  and  as  due  a persistence  on  the 
part  of  Amphytria, — Xenophon  taking  care 
to  point  out  that  he  had  acted  in  this  respect 
properly.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  facility 
of  intercourse  in  France,  as  contrasted  with 
England,  and  the  ease  with  which  people  may 
congregate  and  visit  each  other  at  the  time 
of  day  when  such  meetings  are  most  appro- 
priate— the  evening — arises  from  the  absence 


of  formal  invitations ; in  other  words,  restric- 
tion on  intercourse  is  the  result  of  our  fashion 
of  hospitality.  A word  is  even  misused  with 
impunity,  and  hence  the  mistake  of  a Latin 
term  covers  the  perversion  of  a Christian 
maxim.  The  hospitality  of  the  Romans  was 
that  of  Judaea.  The  manners  of  Judaea  are 
the  matrix  of  Christianity.  When  Christ  sent 
forth  the  Seventy,  he  told  them  to  carry  no 
scrip,  and  to  make  no  provision.  Wherever 
they  first  entered  (were  received)  there  they 
should  abide.  They  were  to  eat  what  was 
set  before  them  (given  them).  Hospitality  was 
the  condition  of  the  reception  of  the  Gospel : 
shall  it  be  needless  for,  or  incompatible  with, 
its  maintenance  ? Those  who,  in  J ewish 
Canaan  of  Judaea,  had  no  place  where  to  lay 
their  head,  shook  off  the  dust  from  their  feet 
in  testimony  against  those  who  received  them 
not.  In  Christian  England,  the  apostles  of 
the  Saviour  would  be  sent  to  the  workhouse, 
or  put  upon  the  treadmill. — Urquhart’s 
Pillars  of  Hercules, 


THE  MATRIMONIAL  CROWN. 

When  I was  first  at  Teutan,  I met  a 
brother  of  the  Ca'id,  who  subsequently  was 
ambassador  at  Paris.  His  haik  was  over  his 
head,  but  he  threw  it  off,  and  then  came  out 
a bald  pate.  Being  the  first  time  that  I had 
seen  a shaved  head  in  public,  I was  very 
much  astonished,  and  inquired  into  the 
reason,  and  it  was  told  me  that  he  was  not 
married , and  in  Barbary  is  not  permitted  to 
put  on  a cap  till  then.  In  the  Sock  at  this 
place,  I had  subsequently  seen  men  from  the 
interior  with  bald  heads,  and  a rope  of  camel’s 
hair  round  them.  It  is  remarkable  and  pic- 
turesque, and  suggests  the  idea  of  the  crown 
of  thorns.  It  did  not  at  the  time  occur  to 
me,  that  the  rope  or  band  round  the  head — 
for  I have  afterwards  seen  it  a band  of 
platted  palmetto  leaf — was  the  distinctive 
sign  of  the  single,  as  the  cap  was  of  the 
married,  so  that  I cannot  affirm  it  to  be  so : 
the  usage  may  now,  indeed,  have  worn  out. 
At  all  events,  it  is  singular  to  find  here  the 
fillet  round  the  bare  head,  and  the  cap  only 
worn  after  marriage,  while  in  the  Highlands 
there  is  the  snood , or  fillet,  for  the  unmarried 
girls,  and  the  cap,  or  much , for  the  married 
woman.  The  Gaelic  name  for  the  cap,  is 
properly  carachd  (cruch),  but  much  is  com- 
mon north  and  south : now  much  is  a Hebrew 
word  applying  to  some  soft  and  delicate  but 
unknown  substance.  It  is  supposed  to  mean 
silk;  the  snood  has  always  the  epithet  of 
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“ silken,”  and  a peculiar  silken  kerchief  com- 
pletes the  head-dress  of  the  Jewesses  of 
Barbary.  The  name  for  the  stuff  has  there- 
fore been  given  to  the  dress  when  adopted 
by  the  Galabean  women  in  India,  just  as  the 
name  of  the  dress,  in  the  case  of  cotton,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  substance. 

In  Solomon’s  Song  it  appears  that  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Jews  was  for  the  mother  to  crown 
the  son  on  his  marriage-day;  but  the  word 
which  we  translate  crown,  conveys  also  the 
idea  of  covering  the  head,  or  putting  a cap 
upon  it.  That  some  similar  usage  must  have 
prevailed  in  ancient  Greece,  or  some  rite  been 
introduced  amongst  the  Greeks  with  Christ- 
ianity, is  shown  in  the  expressions  at  present 
in  use.  Instead  of  saying,  “He  married  such 
a one,”  they  say,  “ He  crowned  such  a one.” 

In  Servia,  the  bride  wears  a crown,  or 
rather  a cap  of  flowers,  and  she  preserves  it 
— not  the  same  flowers — for  a whole  year. 

The  connection  of  the  fillet  and  the  snood 
is  rendered  more  probable  by  that  of  the 
Shashia  and  the  Highland  bonnet.  These 
are  of  two  kinds,  the  flat  (liena)  and  the 
point  (viruch).  The  latter  has  been  nick- 
named “ Glengary.”  It  owes  its  peculiarity 
to  the  slit;  something  very  like  it  may  be 
seen  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt.  The  flat  one 
has  now  generally  got  the  addition  of  a 
chequered  border,  but  that  variation  was 
introduced  by  the  regent  Murray.  It  is, 
however,  still  worn  without  the  border,  and 
then  it  is  a variety  of  the  Shashia.  It  has 
preserved  the  two  original  colours,  though  it 
has  exchanged  them,  the  bonnet  being  blue 
and  the  tassel  red.  Amongst  the  Basques 
it  may  be  still  seen  red,  with  a tassel  blue. — 
Urquhart. 


THE  DIVINE  POET. 


Whatever  is  beautiful,  and  whatever  is 
dreadful,  should  be  familiar  to  his  imagina- 
tion: he  should  be  conversant  with  all  that 
is  awfully  vast,  or  elegantly  little.  The  plants 
of  the  garden,  the  animals  of  the  wood,  the 
minerals  of  the  earth,  and  meteors  of  the 
sky  should  all  concur  to  store  his  mind  with 
inexhaustible  variety:  for  every  idea  is  use- 
ful for  the  enforcement  or  decoration  of 
moral  or  religious  truth ; and  he  who  knows 
most,  will  have  most  power  of  diversifying 
his  scenes,  and  of  gratifying  the  reader  with 
remote  allusions  and  unexpected  instruction. 
By  him,  therefore,  no  kind  of  knowledge 
should  be  overlooked.  He  should  range 
mountains  and  deserts, — images  and  roman- 


ces ; and  picture  upon  his  mind  every  tree  of 
the  forest,  and  every  flower  of  the  valley, — 
the  crags  of  the  rock,  and  the  mazes  of  the 
stream. — J ohnson. 


PROVIDENCE. 


Speaking  of  Providence , the  sage  of  Judah 
says  (Ecclesiastes  ix.  11):  “I  returned, 
and  saw  under  the  sun,  that  the  race  is 
not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong, 
neither  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  nor  yet  riches  to 
men  of  understanding,  nor  yet  favour  to  men 
of  skill ; but  time  and  chance  happeneth  to 
them  all.” 

Plutarch,  speaking  of  the  Romans,  says, 
“Time  and  Fortune  (the  same  with  Solomon’s 
“ time  and  chance  ”)  did  lay  the  foundation 
of  their  greatness,”  ascribing  their  success  to 
the  providence  of  God.  Livy,  their  great 
historian,  makes  the  following  remarkable 
observation,  that  “in  all  human  affairs,  espe- 
cially in  matters  of  war,  fortune  hath  a 
mighty  stroke;”  and,  in  another  place,  “No 
where  is  the  event  less  answerable  to  expecta- 
tion than  in  war;  and  therefore  nothing  is 
so  slight  and  inconsiderable  which  may  not 
turn  the  scales  in  a great  matter.” 

Caesar,  perhaps  the  most  skilful  and  for- 
tunate warrior  that  ever  lived,  makes  a 
similar  acknowledgment,  saying : “ As  in  all 
other  things,  so  particularly  in  war,  Fortune 
hath  a great  sway  ” The  Romans,  according 
to  Plutarch,  erected  no  temples  to  Wisdom 
or  Valour;  but  dedicated  a most  magnificent 
and  stately  one  to  Fortune,  signifying  both  by 
the  omission  and  the  act,  that  they  ascribed 
their  success  more  to  the  providence  of  God, 
than  to  their  own  courage  and  conduct. 


“IT  IS  WELL.” 


Beloved,  “ it  is  well ! ’ ’— 

God’s  ways  are  always  right ; 

And  love  is  o’er  them  all, 

Though  far  above  our  sight. 

B eloved,  “ it  is  well ! ” — 

Though  deep  and  sore  the  smart, 

He  wounds  who  skills  to  bind, 

And  heal  the  broken  heart. 

Beloved,  “ it  is  well ! ” — 

Though  sorrow  clouds  our  way, 

’Twill  make  the  joy  more  dear 
That  ushers  in  the  day. 

Beloved,  “ it  is  well ! ” — 

The  path  that  Jesus  trod, 

Though  rough  and  dark  it  be, 

Leads  home  to  heaven  and  God. 

Bp.  Doane. 
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SPARKLETS  AND  PEARLS. 


Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  in  reference  to  the  imi- 
tation of  superiors,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of 
rulers  and  teachers  leading  a pure  and  upright  life, 
says,  in  his  fine  oration  at  the  funeral  of  his  eminent 
friend,  St.  Basil  the  Great,  that  some  persons  af- 
fected even  the  infirmities  of  that  distinguished 
ornament  of  the  primitive  Church,  thinking  there 
was  virtue  in  them,  or,  at  least,  that  they  were 
wholly  to  he  excused,  because  they  appertained 
to  him. 

God  gives  none  of  his  people  to  excel  in  a gift, 
hut  some  one  time  or  other  he  will  afford  them  use 
for  the  whole  compass  of  it. — Boston. 

Justin  Martyr,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho, 
advises  ministers  of  the  gospel,  above  all  things, 
to  pray  that  the  gates  of  light  may  he  opened  to 
them,  that  they  might  have  a spiritual  and  divine 
understanding,  whereby  they  might  he  taught  to 
teach  others.  Building  up  others,  as  well  as  them- 
selves, in  holy  faith ; even  as  St.  Paul  advises  his 
Corinthian  converts  (1  Corinthians  xiv.  12) : “ Seek 
that  ye  may  excel  to  the  edifying  of  the  Church.” 

The  greatest  of  men,  as  Samson  and  the  Baptist, 
have  been  horn  of  women  naturally  barren ; so  do 
the  greatest  works  issue  in  the  richest  mercies  to 
them  that  are  exercised  thereby. — Boston. 

We  must  always  and  chiefly  remember  this, — 
that  God,  the  Author  of  things,  is  infinite,  and  we 
altogether  finite ; so  that  when  ‘God  reveals  any- 
thing concerning  himself,  or  anything  which  sur- 
passes the  natural  strength  of  our  wit,  such  as  the 
mysteries  of  the  Incarnation,  or  Trinity,  we  are  not 
to  refuse  to  give  our  assent  to  them,  though  we  do 
not  clearly  understand  them. — Descartes. 

We  shall,  assuredly,  all  be  tempted  according  to 
the  measure  of  our  strength;  not  beyond  it  cer- 
tainly, yet  fully  up  to  it. — Arnold. 

I offer  it  to  the  reason  of  any  man,  whether  he 
think  the  knowledge  of  Christian  religion  harder  to 
attain  than  any  other  art  or  science.  I suppose  he 
will  grant  that  it  is  far -easier,  both  of  itself,  and  in 
regard  of  God’s  assisting  Spirit.  Therefore  are 
the  Scriptures  translated  into  every  vulgar  tongue, 
as  being  help  in  main  matters  of  belief  and  sal- 
vation plain  and  easy  to  the  poorest ; and  such,  no 
less  than  their  teachers,  have  the  Spirit  to  guide 
them  in  all  truth.  John,  xiv.  26  ; xvi.  13. — Milton. 

Delays  are  not  denials  of  suits  at  the  Court  of 
Heaven,  but  trials  of  the  faith  and  patience  of  the 
petitioners.  And  whoso  will  hang  on  will  certainly 
come  speed  at  long  run. — Boston. 

M.  Descartes,  towards  the  close  of  the  first 
part  of  his  Principia  Philosophies,  has  the  following 
excellent  remark  on  Christian  mysteries,  which  may 
be  considered  as  a philosophical  context  or  commen- 
tary on  the  Apostle  Paul’s  assertion  (1  Timothy  iii. 
16),  “ Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness.”  “ This,” 
says  the  distinguished  philosopher,  “ is  to  be  fixed 
in  our  memories  as  a principal  rule,  that  whatever 
things  are  revealed  unto  us  by  God,  are  to  be  be- 
lieved by  us  as  the  most  certain  of  all.  And  though, 
perhaps,  the  most  clear  and  evident  light  of  reason 
should  seem  to  suggest  to  us  some  other  thing,  not- 
withstanding this,  we  are  to  give  credit  to  the  sole 
authority  of  God,  rather  than  to  our  own  judg- 
ment.’ ’ 


According  to  the  reality  of  our  receiving  Christ, 
is  the  reality  of  our  title  of  being  the  sons  of  God. 
Por,  as  he  who  Openly  rejects  Christ  has  no  claim  to 
the  very  name  of  son  of  God,  so  he  who  receives 
him  in  name  only,  becomes , also  only  in  name  a 
son  of  God;  he  who  receives  him  really,  he  also 
becomes  a son  of  God  really. — Arnold. 

Our  happiness  lies  not  in  any  earthly  comfort, 
not  will  the  want  of  any  of  them  render  us  miser- 
able.— Boston. 

In  that  unknown  world  in  which  our  thoughts 
become  instantly  lost,  so  different  from  what  we 
now  are  acquainted  with,  that  our  present  know- 
ledge will  utterly  vanish  away,  and  be  succeeded 
by  another  faculty  altogether,  ere  we  can  under- 
stand the  things  of  heaven ; still  there  is  one  object 
on  which  our  thoughts  and  imaginations  may  fasten, 
no  less  than  our  affections;'  amidst  the  light,  dark 
from  excess  of  brilliance,  which  invests  the  throne 
of  God,  we  may  yet  discern  the  gracious  form  of 
the  Son  of  man. — Arnold. 

Sin  has  turned  the  world  from  a paradise  into  a 
thicket,  there  is  no  getting  through  without  being 
scratched. — Boston. 

Never  is  the  true  Christian  left  alone.  There 
are  no  especial  solemnities  calling  our  attention ; is 
it  not  solemn  enough  to  live  and  breathe  in  this 
world  of  wonders  ? There  are  no  great  changes  in 
our  life  or  condition  awaiting  us  to  call  forth  ex- 
traordinary devotion ; but  what  is  our  daily  change 
from  sleep  to  waking,  and  from  waking  to  sleep  ? 
what  is  the'  flight  of  every  day  out  of  the  limited 
number  of  the  days  of  our  existence  ? If  the  period 
now  before  us  is  indeed  to  go  on  quietly,  let  us  be 
awake  ourselves,  and  then  we  may  be  sure  that  its 
quiet  will  have  nothing  of  dulness ; that  God  will 
be  near  enough,  and  the  aid  of  his  Spirit  abun- 
dantly ready,  and  our  progress  in  grace  marked  by 
no  obscure  or  doubtful  signs.1 — Arnold. 

It  can  never  be  safe  to  overlook  God  in  what 
may  befal  us,  but  very  safe  to  overlook  the  creature, 
ascribing  it  unto  God,  as  if  no  other  hand  were  in 
it,  his  being  always  the  principal  therein.  “ It  is 
the  Lord,  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good.” 
Thus  David  overlooked  Shimei,  and  looked  to  God 
in  the  matter  of  the  cursing,  as  one  would  the  axe, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  him  that  wielded  it. — Boston. 

Depend  upon  it,  that  the  enemy  of  our  souls 
will  be  quite  content  to  let  us  pray  as  we  will,  so 
that  we  talk  and  write  as  he  wills  .-—Arnold. 

The  generation  of  the  proud  are  like  nettles  and 
thorn  hedges,  upon  which  things  flying  about  do  fix, 
while  they  pass  over  low  and  plain  things ; so  none 
are  more  exposed  to  crosses  than  they,  though  none 
so  unfit  to  bear  them. — Boston. 

It  is  our  judgment  of  men,  and  of  men’s  actions, 
that  determines  our  character ; and  if  this  judg- 
ment be  habitually  Christian — if  we  condemn  and 
approve  with  a constant  eye  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  our  common  habits  and  temper  will 
be  Christian. — Arnold. 

We  have  to  do  with  an  omniscient  God,  in  whose 
eyes  every  internal  action  is  a work,  good  or  bad,  to 
be  reckoned  for. — Boston. 
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THE  SECOND  TITHE. 

DEUTERONOMY  XII. 

In  the  fifteen  chapters  which  commence 
with  the  present,  Moses  is  represented  as 
publicly  repeating,  with  or  without  modifi- 
cation, various  laws  which  had  been  previ- 
ously established,  and  for  the  first  time  pro- 
mulgating others.  All  the  rules  here  brought 
together,  are  of  a character  corresponding 
with  the  occasion  to  which  the  record  refers 
them.  They  are  declared  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  “ all  Israel,” — to  the  people  at 
large;  and  accordingly,  rules  of  that  class 
with  which  the  people  had  no  immediate 
concern — that  is,  such  as  were  intended  for 
the  direction  to  the  sacred  order  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  functions — are  not  found 
embraced  in  the  collection. 

The  great  subject,  however,  of  true  and 
false  worship,  of  idolatry  and  fealty  to  Je- 
hovah, is  placed,  as  we  should  expect,  in  the 
foreground  in  the  present  chapter,  in  the 
repetition  of  an  injunction  respecting  the 
destruction  of  all  the  monuments  of  that 
licentious  and  flagitious  form  of  heathenism 
which  prevailed  in  Canaan,  as  soon  as  the 
possession  of  that  country  should  be  ac- 
quired. A caution  is  then  added  against  any 
disposition,  after  the  power  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  should  be  broken,  to  revive  their 
senseless  and  brutal  practices. 

Yer.  1 — 3.  The  places  and  instruments 
of  ancient  idolatry  here  enumerated,  might 
each  be  made,  and  may  hereafter  be  made, 
the  subject  of  a separate  dissertation.  Mean- 
while, of  all  of  them  such  ideas  are  gene- 
rally extant  as  leave  a doubt  or  difficulty 
with  respect  to  one  of  them  only.  This  is 
the  “ pillars.”  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
term  denotes  statues  or  images ; others,  that 
it' signifies  constructed  pillars,  like  the  round 
towers  of  Ireland.  But  we  more  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  they  were  single  stones,  set 
up  on  end,  and  rendered  objects  of  religious 
reverence  in  being  consecrated  to  some  idol, 
Yol.  I. 


by  an  anointing  with  oil.  Such  a stone,  thus 
anointed  with  oil,  Jacob  set  up  to  the  true 
God  at  Bethel  (Genesis  xxviii.  18,  19),  and 
such  stones  have  existed  in  most  countries, 
and  still  exist  in  some,  and  are  known  to  have 
been  formerly  objects  of  religious  regard. 
Indeed  the  custom  itself  yet  lives  in  India, 
where  shapeless  stones  are  still  worshipped, 
and  still  anointed  with  oil.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  this  enumeration  there  is  no  mention 
of  temples,  though  we  can  scarcely  suppose 
they  would  have  been  omitted,  had  any 
temples  existed  at  this  time  in  the  land  of 
Canaan.  There  were  certainly  temples  in 
Egypt  before  this  date;  but  the  Scripture 
has  no  occasion  to  mention  them , and  does 
not.  But  it  had  ample  occasion  to  notice  them 
if  they  were  to  be  found  in  the  Land  of 
Proinise,  and  its  silence  seems  almost  con- 
clusive that  none  had  yet  been  built.  In- 
deed, the  silence  is  maintained  for  five  hun- 
dred years  longer,  till  the  time  of  Samson ; 
and  it  is  even  then  doubtful  if  a temple 
appears ; for  although,  when  the  blind  cap- 
tive “made  spcfrt ” before  the  Philistines, 
it  was  a feast  of  Dagon,  their  god,  the  cele- 
bration is  not  said  to  have  been  in  his 
temple,  or  even  in  his  house  ; but  only  in 
“ a house,” — and  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  the  catastrophe  suggest  that  it 
was  not  a temple.  Not  long  after  this,  some- 
thing like  a temple,  and  to  the  same  god, 
does,  however,  appear  at  Ashdod,  and  in  it, 
beside  the  idol,  the  ark  of  the  Lord  was 
deposited  when  taken  by  the  Philistines. 
It  is  called  the  “house  of  Dagon,”  and  is 
the  first  undoubted  indication  of  a temple 
in  Scripture.  It  must,  however,  have  been 
very  small — a mere  shrine  or  tabernacle ; for 
the  image  of  the  god  was  always  placed  in 
the  innermost  part,  farthest  from  the  en- 
trance, and  yet  the  head,  at  least,  of  the 
image  of  Dagon  fell  upon  the  threshold , when 
overthrown  in  the  presence  of  God’s  ark. 

Yer.  4 — 16.  We  observe  that  with  regard 
to  worship,  the  principal  regulations  embraced 
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in  this  collection  have  reference  to  that  al- 
tered condition  of  things  in  which  the  people, 
soon  to  be  possessed  of  a permanent  habi- 
tation, might  have  a permanent  place  of 
resort  for  the  duties  of  their  religious  cere- 
monials. What  that  place  should  be,  Moses 
does  not  indicate  or  determine ; but  speaks 
of  it  to  the  Israelites  as  the  place  which 
thereafter  “the  Lord  their  God  would  choose.” 
The  reason  for  present  reserve  on  the  sub- 
ject may,  perhaps,  have  been,  that  a prema- 
ture decision  of  the  question  might  have 
awakened  some  jealousy  among  the  tribes,  as 
each  of  the  principal  of  them  might  think  itself 
entitled  to  the  inclusion  of  this  honoured  and 
sacred  spot  within  its  territories.  Moses 
does,  however,  point  out  that  the  selection 
of  such  a place  would  afford  the  opportunity, 
and  inspire  the  obligation,  for  greater  regu- 
larity in  the  services  of  worship  than  had 
hitherto  been  observed. 

Yer.  17 — 19.  To  the  place  so  chosen,  all 
offerings  were  to  be  brought ; 'and  it  was  also 
to  be  the  scene  of  a festive  and  charitable 
liberality,  which,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive, 
is  now  mentioned  for  the  first  time.  The 
particular  accounts  which  are  given  in  pre- 
vious books,  of  the  institution  of  the  three 
annual  festivals,  at  which  the  people  were 
to  repair  to  the  place  of  central  worship, 
show  that  they  were,  besides  their  other 
uses,  occasions  of  patriotic  festivity,  and 
of  private  hospitality  and  beneficence,  when 
the  worshipper  was  enjoined  to  let  “the 
Levite,  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow,”  share  with  his  own  family,  from 
high  to  low,  in  a liberal  dispensation  of  his 
peace-offerings*  But  now  we  learn  that 
these  purposes  are  to  be  the  more  effectually 
promoted  through  an  institution  that  may 
have  existed  before,  but  which  is  now  first 
brought  into  notice.  Independent  of  the  contri- 
butions for  the  maintenance  of  the  hierarchy, 
which  are  fully  described  in  previous  books, 
and  which  are  referred  to  in  this  (Deuter- 
onomy xviii.  1 — 5),  another  tithe,  devoted 
to  festive  intercourse,  to  entertainments  for 
friends,  and  charity  to  the  needy,  is  here 
brought  into  view.  From  the  manner  in 
which  this  subject  of  a large  stated  yearly  ap- 
propriation for  social  and  benevolent  pur- 
poses is  here  introduced,  indicating  that  it 
was  already  well  understood,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  infer  the  existence  of  an  ancient 

* Offerings  presented  at  the  altar,  hut  which 
(with  the  exception  of  some  parts  that  became  the 
dues  of  the  altar  and  the  priest)  the  offerer  took 
away,  and  feasted  on,  with  his  family  and  friends. 


practice  to  which  some  new  regulations 
needed  to  be  attached.  It  is  now  directed 
that  these  tithes,  (or  the  proceeds  of  their 
sale,  if  distance  should  make  their  convey- 
ance in  kind  too  burdensome,)  shall  be  car- 
ried to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  there  be  devoted  to  their  proper  use. 
It  is  not  formally  ordained  that  the  tiihe  for 
thus  transporting  and  using  them  shall  be  the 
season  of  the  festivals ; but  on  every  account 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  these  would  be  the 
occasions  selected  for  the  journey.  The  sub- 
sequent traces  of  this  second,  or  social  tithe, 
are  faint ; but  there  is  a very  clear  allusion 
to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  first  tithe,  in  an  apo- 
cryphal book.  “ I alone,”  says  Tobit,  (i.  6, 7,) 
“ went  often  to  J erusalem  at  the  feasts,  as  it 
was  ordained  unto  all  the  people  of  Israel  by 
an  everlasting  decree,  having  the  first-fruits 
and  the  tenths  of  increase,  with  that  which 
was  first  shorn ; and  them  gave  I at  the 
altar  to , the  priests,  the  children  of  Aaron. 
The  first  tenth  part  of  all  increase  I gave  to 
the  sons  of  Aaron,  who  ministered  at  Jeru- 
salem ; another  tenth  part  I sold  away,  and 
went  and  spent  it  every  year  at  Jerusalem.” 
It  is  true  that  he  immediately  goes  on  to 
speak  of  one  more  tithe : — “ And  the  third 
[tithe]  I gave  to  them  to  whom  it  was  meet.” 
But  this  does  not  warrant  the  idea  that  there 
was  any  public  ordinance  respecting  a third 
tithe.  It  is  clear  that  Tobit  is  giving  him- 
self credit  for  a work  of  supererogation,  (com- 
pare Luke  xix.  8,)  and  he  expressly  states, 
that  what  he  does  in  this  respect  is  in  com- 
formity  with  the  wish  or  bequest  of  a bene- 
volent relative ; “ as  Deborah,  my  father’s 
mother,  had  commanded  me;”  not  as  the  law 
had  enjoined.  A variety  of  considerations, 
which  cannot  here  be  pursued,  present  them- 
selves, respecting  the  influence  of  the  regu- 
lations for  festivals  and  second  tithes  upon 
the  social  relations  and  prosperity  of  the 
people.  “ To  a certain  extent  they  were,”  as 
an  able  writer  remarks,*  “ poor-laws : they 
brought  the  citizens  amicably  together  in  a 
great  national  pic-nic  ; they  did — not  osten- 
sibly, but  only  therefore  the  more  effectually — 
the  excellent  office  of  our  modern  inventions 
of  cattle-shows  and  fairs ; for  when  farmers 
from  all  the  districts  brought  their  products 
to  one  place,  comparison  and  emulation  could 
not  fail  to  follow.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be 
going  too  far  to  suppose  that  we  have  here 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  strict  prohibition 
(compare  Leviticus  xxvii.  32,  33)  of  a pecu- 

* Dr.  Palfrey, in  “Academical  Lectures.”  Boston, 
(U.S.,)  1838. 
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niary  commutation  of  the  animals  belonging 
to  the  first  tithe.” 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the 
second  tithe,  occurs  the  mention  of  firstling 
animals,  as  destined  to  a similar  use.  We 
have  before  read*  of  the  assignment  of  the 
first-born  of  animals  to  make  a part  of  the 
sacerdotal  revenues;  and  the  question  which 
arises  from  the  comparison  of  these  different 
regulations  cannot  be  very  confidently  an- 
swered, owing  to  the  very  cursory  manner  in 
which  that  under  our  notice  is  presented. 
The  commonly- received  interpretation,  and 
one  that  has  much  probability  to  recommend 
it,  is,  that  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  tithes, 
after  the  legal  contribution  had  been  made 
for  the  priests  and  Levites,  a second  similar 
deduction  was  made,  agreeably  to  ancient 
usage,  from  what  remained  with  the  pro- 
prietor, for  festive  and  charitable  uses,  and 
that  the  name  firstlings,  in  the  latter  instance, 
denoted  the  animals  next  in  age  to  those 
belonging  to  the  religious  revenue. 

Yer.  20 — 22.  Here  one  respect  is  however 
indicated,  in  which  the  rigour  of  the  old  rule 
respecting  resort  to  the  place  of  national 
worship  is  relaxed.  Formerly,  as  we  find 
by  reference  to  Leviticus  xvii.  1 — 7,  some 
weighty  reasons  existed  to  render  it  expedient 
that  all  animals  destined  for  food  should  be 
brought  to  the  tabernacle  to  be  slaughtered ; 
but  some  of  these  reasons  being  superseded 
by  change  of  circumstances,  and  others  having 
become  less  urgent  through  the  influence  of 
the  habits  of  forty  years,  permission  is  now 
given  to  the  proprietor  to  slaughter  them 
henceforth  at  his  own  home,  if  that  home 
should  be  so  remote  from  the  tabernacle  as 
to  render  a resort  thither  for  this  purpose 
inconvenient. 

Yer.  20 — 28.  The  prohibition  of  the  use 
of  blood  is,  however,  declared  to  be  appli- 
cable to  this  case;  and  the  restriction  here 
was  important,  as  the  Israelites,  seeing  they 
were  released  from  the  necessity  of  shedding 
before  the  altar  the  blood  of  the  animals 
slaughtered  for  food,  might  conceive  that 
they  were  thus  left  at  liberty  to  deal  with  it 
as  they  saw  fit.  The  prohibition  of  the 
blood  is,  however,  of  more  ancient  date  than 
the  law  of  Moses ; for  it  was  one  of  the  pre- 
cepts given  to  Noah, — repeated  with  greater 
emphasis  and  distinctness  in  Leviticus  xvii. 
11,  where  the  prohibition  seems  to  be  placed 
on  this  footing, — that  blood,  in  which  animal- 
life  lay,  being  set  apart  and  consecrated  to 

* Exodus  xxxiv.  19,  20;  Leviticus  xxvii.  26; 
Numbers  xviii.  15 — 19. 


God  on  the  altar,  as  a sign  of  expiatory 
atonement,  and  (as  we  can  now  understand) 
as  a symbol  of  the  blood  of  “ the  Lamb  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world,”  was  to  be 
regarded  as  a thing  set  apart  wholly  to  him, 
and  not  to  be  desecrated  for  mean  or  common 
uses.  On  this,  eventually,  the  prevention  of 
idolatry  and  of  superstition  may  have  been 
superinduced ; for  it  has  been  proved,  that  the 
eating,  or  rather  drinking  of  blood,  was  a 
custom  commonly  observed  among  the  Pagan 
nations  of  Asia  in  their  sacrifices  to  idols, 
and  in  the  taking  of  oaths  ; and  that  the 
eating  of  blood  largely  connected  itself  with 
pretended  magical  arts.  These  uses  of 
blood  formed,  indeed,  as  Michaelis  observes, 
“ so  much  an  Asiatic,  and,  in  a particular 
manner,  a ‘ Phoenician’  usage,  that  we  find 
the  Eoman  writers  taking  notice  of  it  as 
something  outlandish  at  Eome,  and  peculiar 
to  those  nations ; and  as,  in  the  Eoman  per- 
secutions, the  Christians  were  compelled  tc 
bum  incense,  so  were  they  in  the  Persian  to 
eat  blood.” 

Yer.  29 — 32.  The  remainder  of  the  chapter 
contains  the  injunctions  against  the  adoption 
of  the  Canaanitish  customs.  Among  these 
is  that  of  burning  their  sons  and  daughters 
in  the  fire  to  their  gods ; — a subject  which 
must  be  reserved  for  larger  treatment  than  is 
in  this  place  practicable. 


« FEOM  DAY  TO  DAY.” 

(2  PETER  II.  8.) 

Tins  is  the  constancy  of  his  (Lot’s)  zeal ; 
it  was  not  mutable.  The  fixed  stars  are 
ever  like  themselves,  whereas  meteors  and 
vapours  have  no  continued  light : the  wick- 
ed may  have  some  aguish  fits,  and  lunatic 
moods.  To  run  with  the  stream,  or  sail  with 
the  wind,  or,  like  the  marigold,  to  open  only 
with  the  sunshine,  is  no  praise  of  piety. 
Give  me  that  Job  that  will  be  as  honest  a 
man  among  his  thousands,  as  under  the  rod, 
when  the  number  of  his  present  ulcers  ex- 
ceeds his  former  riches.  To  shoot  up  like 
the  corn  on  the  house-top  by  the  favourable 
influence  of  great  persons ; for  a Saul  to 
prophesy  no  longer  than  he  is  among  the 
prophets ; or  for  a Joash  to  be  good  only 
while  Jehoiada  lives:  that  which  depends 
upon  human  supportations,  is  but  like 
Ephraim’s,  a transitory  goodness.  Thus  you 
have  some  rash  riders ; at  their  first  exeunt 
they  gallop  amain,  till  within  some  few  miles 
they  tire,  and  are  overtaken  by  the  slow 
pack-horses.  The  hasty  girds  of  profession 
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are  seldom  durable;  sudden  showers  have 
sudden  ends.  And  whereas  the  sun  and  all 
natural  motions  are  swiftest  toward  their 
end,  these  begin  hot  in  the  spirit,  and  con- 
clude stone-cold  in  the  flesh.  Their  religion 
is  but  a blaze,  which  quickly  goes  out  in 
smoke  and  smother.  True  fervency,  like  the 
vestal  fires,  or  the  fire  of  the  altar,  is  never 
extinguished.  To  be  hot  to-day,  and  cool 
to-morrow,  gives  little  assurance  of  Lot’s 
fervency. 

Would  we  know  the  means  to  maintain  a 
constant  righteousness,  to  be  good,  yea  better, 
from  day  to  day  ? 1.  Pray  instantly.  Prayer 

and  zeal,  like  water  and  ice,  naturally  produce 
one  another.  Fervency  enliveneth  prayer,  and 
prayer  increaseth  fervency.  At  heaven-gate, 
he  that  does  not  knock  mainly,  knocks  vainly. 
This  God  will  hear,  yea,  if  it  should  want  a 
tongue,  so  it  want  not  a heart.  As  Christ, 
though  he  heard  not  the  words  of  Zaccheus, 
yet  he  perceived  his  desire  to  invite  him, 
therefore  invited  himself  (Luke  xix.  5).  Thus 
he  breathes  more  grace  into  our  soul,  that 
breathed  our  soul  into  our  body.  2.  The 
ordinary  fuel  to  maintain  it  is  preaching; 
sermons  being  so  many  bellows  to  increase 
this  holy  flame.  3.  Reading  the  Word  hath 
a special  place:  no  devout  soul  ever  re- 
turned from  that  exercise,  but  his  soul  was 
more  warmed.  4.  Meditation  perfects  the 
rest.  Contemplate  that  infinite  Majesty,  the 
apparition  or  shadow  whereof  fired  Moses 
more  than  the  burning  bush.  Let  but  the 
unfolded  heavens  give  way  to  Stephen’s  eyes, 
to  behold  Christ  in  the  glory  of  his  Father, 
how  willing  is  he  to  ascend  by  that  stony 
passage ! These  be  the  accustomed  meals  of 
the  good  soul,  that  will  keep  natural  heat 
from  decaying.  When  thou  goest  to  bed, 
rake  up  thy  fire,  wrap  up  thy  devotion  with 
prayers ; so  in  the  morning  thou  shalt  find 
it  ready  to  cheer  thy  heart. 

Discontinuance  of  good  duties  hath  lost  men 
much  virtue : to  bethink  the  cause  betwixt 
God  and  ourselves  only  by  snatches,  when 
we  have  nothing  else  to  do;  or  to  read  the 
Bible  by  fits,  only  upon  rainy  days;  here 
may  be  a smattering,  to  maintain  table-talk, 
but  not  enough  to  keep  life  and  soul  toge- 
ther. Let  not  men  plead  want  of  leisure, 
they  have  somewhat  else  to  do;  for  there 
is  one  thing  necessary,  to  which,  as  to  the 
king’s  business,  all  the  rest  must  vail  and 
stand  by.  From  our  most  serious  labours 
we  can  steal  some  hours  for  our  pleasure; 
is  there  no  time  to  be  spared  for  God  and 
our  soul?  Oh,  that  men  should  think  one 


Sabbath  more  tedious  than  ten  holidays! 
Nor  let  those  flatter  themselves  with  suffi- 
ciency, that  present  themselves  in  the  temple 
twice  every  Sunday;  let  God  have  some  of 
the  devotion  at  home,  and  by  themselves, 
The  king’s  ordinary  servants  do  not  only 
wait  on  festival  days,  but  are  always  ready 
in  the  presence  to  be  commanded.  True 
love  is  most  passionate  without  a witness : he 
that  humbles  himself  before  the  Lord  alone, 
betwixt  them  two  disburdens  his  heart, 
weeps,  prays,  begs  mercy,  hath  some  proof 
of  his  Christianity.  Our  families,  beds,  boards, 
walks  and  meetings,  must  witness  our  devo- 
tion as  well  as  our  temples : this  is  the  daily 
work  of  Christians. 

I know  the  soul  hath  its  satiety  as  well 
as  the  body ; and  the  fire  may  be  oppressed 
with  too  much  wood ; nor  doth  God  so  re- 
quire men  to  serve  him,  as  to  be  unmerciful 
to  themselves.  He  that  hath  done  his  work 
honestly,  may  go  to  play  merrily.  But  this 
is  rare  to  find  a man  offending  on  the  right 
hand.  Nor  let  the  derisions  of  Sodom  cool 
this  religious  heat ; a wise  man  will  not  be 
scoffed  out  of  his  money,  nor  a just  man  be 
flouted  out  of  his  faith. 

One  caution:  when  we  have  thus  heat 
ourselves,  let  us  beware  of  taking  cold  again. 
The  fire  is  put  out  either  by  the  substruction 
of  fuel,  or  pouring  on  of  water.  Sin  is  the 
quench-coal;  he  that  voluntarily  admits  it,, 
or  does  not  suddenly  repent  it,  endangers 
the  cessation  of  zeal.  MTien  we  have  done 
a sin,  till  we  repent  truly,  we  serve  God  but 
coldly.  He  whose  very  hunger  hath  tempted 
him  to  steal  a lamb,  says  but  a cold  grace 
to  his  supper.  How  the ' oppressors  and 
defrauders  of  this  city  give  thanks  to  God 
for  their  wealth,  I refer  to  your  thoughts 
and  their  own  consciences.  Sin  is  worse 
than  a thief  in  the  candle,  or  an  obstruction 
in  the  liver.  A deadly  sin  clapped  on  the 
heels  of  late  devotion,  is  like  a sudden  cold 
after  a violent  heat ; dangerous,  if  not  mortal. 
Let  us  beseech  Him  that  hath  begun  a good 
work  in  us,  to  finish  it ; that  we  be  not  vexed 
with  sin  to-day,  and  pleased  with  it  to- 
morrow ; but  that  our  lusts  may  drop  from 
us  like  leaves  in  autumn,  and  our  graces 
enjoy  a perpetual  spring,  through  the  sap  and 
life  of  all  goodness,  Jesus  Christ. — Adams. 
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Several  of  the  Parables  and  remarkable 
sayings  of  our  Lord  were  drawn  forth  by 
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the  vexatious  questioning  of  those  who 
sought  to  ensnare  or  confound  him,  or  simply 
to  try  6r  test  him. 

The  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  is  of 
this  number. 

After  our  Lord  had  been  rejoined  by  the 
seventy  disciples,  whom  he  had  sent  out  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  and  to  heal  diseases  in 
his  name,  and  had  made  the  remarkable  de- 
clarations which  that  occasion  called  forth, — 
“ a certain  lawyer  stood  up,  and  tempted 
him.”  From  this  expression  it  has  been 
inferred  that  this  took  place  in  a synagogue ; 
but  it  seems,  rather,  that  the  disciples  re- 
joined their  Lord  on  the  road,  and  the  ex- 
pressions used  in  the  original,  very  well 
allow  us  to  understand  that  the  lawyer 
came  up  with  our  Saviour,  as  he  journeyed, 
and  entered  into  conversation  with  him. 

We  are  apt  to  misunderstand  the  term, 
“ lawyer.”  But  we  are  to  recollect  that  the 
Law  of  Moses  was  the  religion  of  the  J ews ; 
and  therefore  a lawyer  was  a man  who  was 
professedly  a theological  student,  or  professor 
of  the  religious  law ; one  well  versed  in  the 
letter  of  the  law  itself,  and  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  which  it  had  been  deemed  suscep- 
tible, or  which  had,  in  process  of  time,  been 
built  upon  it.  Where  the  law  and  the  reli- 
gion are  thus  involved  in  each  other,  the 
lawyer  is  necessarily  a theologian,  and  the 
theologian  a lawyer.  There  was  a time  in 
this  country,  when  the  functions  of  the  law- 
yer and  the  ecclesiastic  were  combined,  and 
bishops  were  lord  chancellors.  This,  however, 
was  not  from  any  inherent  relation  between 
religion  and  law,  as  among  the  Jews,  but 
from  the  accident  that  the  clergy,  in  those 
ages  of  hard  blows  and  steel-capped  igno- 
rance, were  the  only  persons  qualified  by 
their  learning  and  studious  leisure  to  acquire 
a sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  law  of  the 
land,  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  lawyers. 
This  junction,  therefore,  ceased  as  soon 
as  learning  became  • more  diffused,  and 
other  qualified  persons  were  found:  but 
among  the  Jews  it  could  never  cease;  for 
not  only  were  the  lawyers  theologians,  but 
the  theology  was  the  law. 

It  is  said,  that  the  object  of  this  lawyer 
was  to  “ tempt”  our  Lord.  It  is,  neverthe- 
less, not  certain  that  his  motive  was  wicked 
— that  is,  that  it  was  his  object  to  extract 
from  our  Lord  admissions  or  declarations 
that  might  endanger  his  safety  with'  the  ru- 
ling authorities.  His  question  has  not 
that  aspect ; and  by  placing  the  transaction 
in  the  road,  instead  of  the  synagogue,  we 


also  help  to  divest  it  of  that  character ; — for 
in  the  former,  our  Lord  is  surrounded  by  his 
friends  and  his  followers;  whereas  in  the 
latter  he  would  be  hemmed  in  with  enemies 
or  invidious  watchers.  His  object  seems 
rather  to  have  been  one  of  vague  curiosity — 
the  wish  to  try  or  test  the  knowledge  which 
the  renowned  prophet  of  Nazareth  possessed, 
or  to  sound  the  depth  of  his  instructions, 
without  any  ulterior  objects,  whether  of  good 
or  evil.  < 

The  question  was,  “ Master,  what  shall  I 
do  to  inherit  eternal  life?”  The  question 
itself  might  have  been  put  tentatively  by  a 
Sadducee,  who  disbelieved  the  future  life — 
just  as  members  of  that  sect  had  questioned 
Jesus  of  the  resurrection,  which  they  also 
disbelieved.  But  the  mode  in  which  our 
Lord  answered  it,  is  different  from  that  which 
he  would  have  used  with  a Sadducee,  who 
could  have  asked  the  question  only  in  irony. 
The  querist  was,  therefore,  a Pharisee,  who 
believed  in  that  eternal  life  which  he  pro- 
fessed his  anxiety  to  secure. 

With  that  amazing  fitness  which  marked 
all  our  Lord’s  conduct  on  such  occasions,  he, 
seeing  the  man  was  a lawyer,  sent  him  to 
the  law  for  an  answer  to  his  own  question  ; 
and  asked  him  what  he  found  there  on  the 
subject.  He  replied,  rightly,  that  what  he 
read  there  was  to  love  the  Lord  with  all  his 
heart,  and  to  love  his  neighbour  as  himself. 
Then  said  our  Lord,  approvingly,  “ Thus  do, 
and  thou  shalt  live.” 

But  this  blind  lawyer,  entrammeled  in  his 
Rabbinical  notions,  was  not  satisfied  with 
this.  He  wanted  some  outward  rule  which 
might  limit  the  duty  of  love  to  the  neigh- 
bour within  bounds,  which,  in  his  self- 
righteousness,  he  might  feel  that  he  could 
satisfy.  He  therefore  asked  the  question, 
“Who  is  my  neighbour?”  To  understand 
this  question  aright,  and  to  grasp  the  deep 
significance  of  our  Lord’s  answer  to  it,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  Jews  generally 
understood  the  term,  “neighbour,”  in  the 
passage  of  the  law  to  which  the  lawyer 
refers  (Leviticus  xix.  18),  of  one  who  was 
near  akin  to  them  in  blood;  and  the  widest 
acceptation  they  would  give  to  it  was,  of  one 
who  -was  a born  Israelite,  and  therefore  “ a 
neighbour  in  the  law,”  as  they  expressed  it. 
They  would  not  allow  even  a proselyte  of  the 
gate,  and  still  less  a Gentile  or  a Samaritan, 
to  be  a neighbour  in  the  sense  intended  by 
the  law. 

To  an  unbeliever  dwelling  in  their  land, 
they  deemed  it  the  utmost  limit  of  their 
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duty  to  forbear  seeking  his  destruction ; but 
they  did  not  conceive  that  it  required  them 
to  take  any  means  to  move  a linger  in  order 
to  deliver  him  from  the  utmost  danger. 

Instead,  however,  of  giving  to  this  man 
the  rule  of  outward  limitation  which  he  ex- 
pected and  desired,  our  Lord  gives  a narrative 
in  which  nothing  more  is  said  of  the  objects 
of  this  love,  which  was  properly  what  the 
lawyer  had  asked  after,  but  of  the  persons 
*who  exercise  this  love;  but  in  which,  never- 
theless, a person  less  astute  than  the  lawyer, 
might  have  found,  as  he  did  find,  the  answer 
he  desired. 

The  narrative,  or  parable,  is  the  relation  of 
a simple  and  touching  incident,  which  might 
have  been  a fact,  such  as  any  day  may  have 
presented.  It  is  this,  with  the  peculiar  fit- 
ness of  all  the  circumstances,  which  imparts 
a special  charm  to  this  parable. 

“A  certain  man”  is  set  before  us  as  “going 
down”  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho.  It  is 
usual  in  Hebrew,  as  with  us,  to  describe  any 
departure  from  a metropolitan  city  as  a going 
down,  and  any  progress  thither  as  a going 
up,  whether  the  situation  be  high  or  low. 
But  this — which  is,  with  regard  to  most  cities, 
a conventional  mode  of  expressing  the  poli- 
tical eminence  of  the  place — was  a literal 
fact  with  regard  to  Jerusalem,  the  site  of 
which  is  so  elevated.  (2500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea)  among  the  central  mountains 
of  Palestine,  that  one  must  go  down  from  it, 
and  go  up  to  it  in  every  direction. 

J ericho  was^  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour 
a very  great  city.  Josephus  tells  us  that 
the  neighbourhood  was  furnished  with  beau- 
tiful orchards,  with  groves  of  palm  trees;- 
and  that  it  afforded  large  quantities  of  a 
precious  balsam,  peculiar  (in  Palestine)  to 
this  locality.  The  town  itself  was,  after 
Jerusalem,  second  to  none  in  Judea.  It  had 
a royal  palace,  in  which  Herod  the  Great 
ended  his  days;  a hippodrome,  where  the 
Jewish  nobility  learned  and  practised  the 
arts  of  horsemanship — the  same  in  which 
the  principal  of  their  number  were  shut  up 
with  orders  that  they  should  be  put  to  death 
when  he  himself  expired ; and  an  amphi- 
theatre where,  as  the  most  public  place,  the 
will  of  this  tyrant  was  read  after  his  demise. 

It  necessarily  follows,  that  the  road  be- 
tween two  places  of  such  importance  as  Jeru- 
salem and  J ericho,  and  which  was,  moreover, 
the  regular  route  between  the  most  populous 
districts  beyond  the  Jordan,  was  well  fre- 
quented. It  was  a route  the  lawyer  had 
doubtless  himself  travelled  often,  and  might 


soon  travel  again ; and  the  interest  of  the 
narrative  must  have  been  materially  height- 
ened to  him  by  the  consideration  that  he  was 
himself  liable  to  be  exposed  in  the  same  road 
to  the  same  peril  as  the  “ certain  man.” 

Yet,  though  a frequented  road,  this  was 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous 
routes  in  Palestine.  The  wild  mountain- 
road  offered  in  its  turns,  projections,  gullies, 
and  caverns;  means  of  retreat,  concealment, 
and  surprise  to  robbers,  which  were  of  espe- 
cial advantage  to  them  upon  a route  so  much 
travelled  by  persons  of  wealth  and  condi- 
tion. In  our  Lord’s  time  and  after,  the 
land  swarmed  with  highwaymen;  and  this 
road  was,  from  these  peculiar  advantages  in 
spoil  and  in  safety  to  depredators,  especially 
infested  by  them.  But  the  scene  of  the 
parable  will  be  better  understood  by  a short 
description  of  this  remarkable  road.  The 
usual  route  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  lies 
over  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  Bethany.  On 
leaving  this  place,  the  road  continues  to 
descend,  although  a number  of  ridges  extend 
across  it  from  the  north,  terminating  in  a 
valley  to  the  right,  in  which  the  road  soon 
declines.  We  follow  this  valley  for  three 
hours  or  more,  in  a direction  nearly  south- 
east. The  whole  region  is  formed  of  lime- 
stone rock,  commonly  broken  and  precipitous, 
and  throwing  out  spurs  into  and  athwart  the 
straitened  way,  so  as  to  make  the  traveller’s 
progress  slow  and  laborious.  One  is  per- 
petually clambering  over  rocks,  and  going 
down  broken,  precipitous  declivities,  which 
involve  delay  and  fatigue,  and  seem  at  times 
to  threaten  more  serious  dangers.  A little 
grass,  and  a few  stunted  trees,  appear  in  the 
valleys  and  on  the  hill-sides  upon  the  first 
part  of  the  route ; but  only  just  enough  to 
relieve  this  dreary  region  from  the  aspect 
of  absolute  sterility  which  characterizes  the 
deserts  of  Arabia. 

About  half-way  between  Jerusalem  and 
Jericho  there  is  a fountain  and  a khan  (inn). 
It  is  close  to  the  road  on  the  right,  at  the 
point  where  the  valley  that  has  been  de- 
scribed widens  into  a considerable  breadth. 
Here  is  a stone  basin  for  watering  animals; 
and  here  it  is  customary  for  travellers  to 
halt  for  refreshment  and  repose.  The  water 
is  abundant,  but  of  indifferent  quality.  The 
khan  is  built  of  rough  stones,  and  has  a 
ruinous  and  ancient  appearance.  This  must 
always  have  been  a noted  station  upon  the 
route  between  the  two  cities.  It  divides  the 
distance  almost  equally;  and  this  circum- 
stance, as  well  as  the  expansion  of  the  valley 
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and  the  presence  of  the  fountain,  must  always 
have  rendered  it  an  eligible  situation  for  an 
inn,  as  it  is  now  the  actual  one  for  the  only 
hhfl/n  upon  the  route.  It  can  hardly  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  a stretch  of  imagination 
to  suppose  that  we  have  here  the  site  of  the 
very  inn  mentioned  in  the  parable ; and,  if 
so,  the  scene  of  the  main  transaction  must  be 
laid  not  far  from  it.  Indeed,  regarding  the 
parable  as  a narrative  of  actual  facts,  local 
ecclesiastical  traditions  give  to  this  khan 
the  name  of  “ the  khan  of  the  Samaritan ; 
and  place  the  scene  hard  by  in  a small  grassy 
nook,  which  with  them  bears  the  name  of 
the  Adomim,  which  it  is  said  to  have  ac- 
quired on  account  of  its  being  so  dangerous 
a part  of  the  road  that  it  was  constantly 
stained  with  the  blood  of  travellers.  This 
name  is  however  as  old  as  the  time  of  «J oshua ; 
for  “the  going  up  of  Adummim”  [red,  or 
bloody  acclivity ] is  mentioned  in  J oshua 
xv.  7 ; and  if  this  interpretation  be  cor- 
rect, and  the  spot  the  same,  the  cause  must 
have  existed  as  early ; and  this  is  not  im- 
possible, for  Jericho  was  even  in  times  so 
remote  a great  city,  and  the  road  naturally 
not  less  dangerous,  nor  less  suited  for 
robberies,  than  in  a later  age.  Beyond  the 
khan  and  fountain,  the  country  is  sparingly 
supplied  with  verdure.  A species  of  grass 
resembling  stunted  barley  abounds,  and  here 
and  there  we  find  a small  thorn  tree.  The 
soil,  though  encumbered  with  stones,  is  far 
from  sterile,  and  might  easily  be  brought 
under  cultivation.  The  stony  channel  of 
a winter  torrent,  which  early  dries  up,  runs 
along  the  bottom  of  the  valley ; the  redun- 
dant water  of  the  fountain  does  not,  however, 
form  a rivulet;  but,  as  everywhere  else  in 
this  country,  is  quickly  absorbed  by  the 
thirsty  ground. 

At  the  end  of  about  an  hour  and  a half 
from  the  khan,  the  road  leaves  the  valley 
to  the  right,  and  enters  a region  far  more 
rugged  and  mountainous  than  that  through 
which  we  have  previously  passed.  The  ver- 
dure gradually  diminishes,  till  not  a shrub 
or  a blade  of  grass  is  to  be  seen.  Still  there 
is  less  of  bare  rock  than  before,  nor  is  it  of 
so  dark  a hue.  The  surface  of  the  stone  is 
more  loose  and  shelving,  and  in  many  places 
reduced  to  debris.  The  road  runs  along  the 
edge  of  steep  precipices  and  yawning  gulfs, 
and  in  a few  places  is  overhung  by  the  crags 
of  the  mountain.  The  aspect  of  the  whole 
region  here  is  particularly  wild  and  dreary. 
“ The  mountains,”  says  one  graphic  traveller, 
(the  late  President  Olin)  “seem  to  have 


rent  in  pieces  by  some  terrible  convulsion, 
and  then  left  to  be  scathed  by  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun,  which  scorches  the  naked 
land  with  consuming  heat.”  This  desolate 
region  extends  away  to  the  north  of  the 
road ; and  is  generally  understood,  with 
sufficient  probability,  to  be  that  “ wilderness 
of  Judea,”  into  which  our  Lord  withdrew 
after  his  baptism,  and  where  he  was  “tempted 
of  the  devil.”  9 

Soon  after  entering  this  region,  a com- 
manding view  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  obtained ; 
the  extensive  Plain  of  Jericho  ; the  Yalley  of 
the  Jordan,  with  the  verdant  strip  of  wood  or 
copse  that  borders  the  stream,  and  conforms 
to  all  its  windings;  and  the  vast  field  of 
mountains,  away  in  the  distance  beyond  the 
river  and  the  lake,  forming  the  lands  of 
Moab  and  of  Ammon.  Then  commences  a 
rapid  descent  towards  the  plain,  which  can- 
not be  less  than  from  1500  to  2000  feet 
below  the  summit  of  the  mountains.  The 
descent  partakes  of  the  same  charactei  al- 
ready described,  and  forms  the  most  fatiguing, 
if  not  the  most  difficult,  parts  of  the  journey. 

The  whole  distance  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho  is  about  sixteen  miles. 

How  well  a route  like  this,  and  the  scenes 
and  circumstances  it  presents,  were  suited  to 
be  made  the  locality  of  our  Lord  s parable, 
must  already  have  become  apparent. 

Well,  the  man,  upon  his  journey  along  this 
road,  was  attacked  by  “ thieves,”— or  rather 
robbers,  or  highwaymen, — who  seem  to  have 
proceeded  very  much  as  the  Bedouin  Arabs 
do  in  the  same  region,  and,  indeed,  along 
the  same  road,  at  this  day.  Of  what  they 
deprived  him  beyond  his  clothes,  we  do  not 
know,  for  it  is  only  said  that  “ they  stripped 
him  of  his  raiment.”  And  here  it  may  be 
explained,  that  in  those  parts,  the  display  of 
a good  suit  of  clothes,  or  of  a single  article  of 
clothing  of  superior  quality,  such  as  a cloak  or 
a shawl,  is  often  quite  a sufficient  inducement 
to  robbery.  Indeed,  most  robberies  of  the 
person  are  for  the  sake  of  the  clothing  only, 
this  being  the  only  spoil  of  which  they  are 
sure ; and  as  the  orientals,  except  on  a long 
journey,  seldom  carry  anything  of  much 
value  about  their  persons,  except  their  clothes 
and  their  weapons.  When  they  assail  the 
traveller,  they  call  on  him  to  strip  on.  the 
spot.  If  he  does  so,  as  yielding  to  irre- 
sistible necessity,  it  is  well;  and  they  may, 
in  the  excess  of  their  good-humour  and  bene- 
volence, bestow  on  him  some  tattered  gar- 
ments of  their  own  to  cover  his  ^nakedness. 
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with  the  words:  “Thy  aunt  sends  thee  this.” 
But  if  he  demurs,  he  is  handled  roughly, 
stripped  with  violence,  and  must  not  look  for 
any  mark  of  their  consideration ; if  he  resists, 
he  is  beaten  and  wounded ; and  if  he  hurts 
any  one , in  resisting,  there  is  no  mercy  for 
him.  As  therefore  our  traveller  was  not 
only  stripped  by  the  robbers,  but  sorely 
wounded  and  left  “ half  dead,”  the  probability 
is,  that  he  offered  a stout  resistance. 

# As  the  traveller  lies  thus  wounded,  and 
seemingly  dead  by  the  wayside,  our  attention 
is  called  to  the  deportment  of  those  who 
passed  by. 

The  first  was  a priest ; and  the  second  a 
Levite.  This  was  quite  natural,  and  as  we 
should  say,  “in  keeping”  with  the  scene  and 
circumstances.  The  road  must  have  been 
particularly  frequented  by  persons  of  this 
class.  The  Rabbinnical  writers  inform  us, 
that  there  were  no  less  than  12,000  priests 
at  Jericho;  and  they  imply  there  were  more 
— even  as  many  as  at  Jerusalem,  where  there 
were  24,000 ; but  that  only  half  the  num- 
ber were  reckoned  as  open  to  official  duty,  in 
order  that  Jerusalem  might  enjoy  a nominal 
superiority  in  this  respect.  As  the  business 
of  these  lay  at  Jerusalem,  on  rotatory  service 
at  the  temple,  it  may  be  easily  conceived  what 
numbers  of  them  weekly  traversed  the  road 
between  the  two  cities.  This  may  not  be  cor- 
rectly stated,  or  may  have  been  exaggerated 
for  the  aggrandisement  of  their  church ; but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  priests 
and  Levites  at  Jericho  was  very  great. 

This  priest  caught  sight  of  the  naked  and 
bleeding  body,  as  he  passed  on  the  further 
side  of  the  way ; and  he  went  straight  on, 
not  moving  one  step  aside  to  ascertain  the 
man’s  real  condition,  or  whether  he  was  yet 
capable  of  relief; — his  hard  and  uncompas- 
sionate heart  moving  him  not  in  that  direction, 
but  inclining  him  more  to  think  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  inconvenience  and  discomfort  to 
himself.  The  freshness  of  the  wounds  would 
show  the  robbers  could  not  be  far  off;  and  it 
were  better,  the  priest  might  think,  to  hurry 
on  out  of  harm’s  way,  than  stay  to  inquire  into 
the  fact  or  the  state  of  the  man.  Again,  he 
seemed  dead,  and  at  least  might  be  supposed 
past  all  help  if  life  still  lingered ; but  if  the 
priest  handled  him  to  ascertain  the  fact,  and 
found  him  really  dead,  he  would  incur  the  in- 
conveniences of  ceremonial  defilement,  with  all 
its  disadvantages,  from  the  contact  with  a 
corpse.  Respecting  this,  see  Numbers  xix.  16. 
Thus  the  callous  heart  readily  finds  excuse  for 
neglected  duty,  for  ignoring  the  presence  of 


distress,  and  for  turning  a deaf  ear  even  to 
the  cry  of  blood. 

Next  passed  by  a Levite,  who,  “when  he 
was  at  the  place,. came  and  looked  on  him,  and 
passed  by  on  the  other  side.”  There  is  some 
difference  between  this  man’s  conduct  and 
that  of  the  priest.  The  latter  passed  steadily 
on,  as  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  sight  on 
which  his  eyes  had  inadvertently  fallen.  But 
the  Levite  is  brought  to  a pause.  He  quits 
the  path  “ on  the  other  side ;”  and  goes  over 
to  the  green  nook,  to  look  upon  the  poor 
creature  lying  there  in  his  blood.  This  in- 
spection must  have  satisfied  him  that  life  had 
not  departed,  and  that  the  case  was  one  that 
called  for  friendly  aid.  But  he  shrunk  from 
the  trouble,  the  danger,  and  the  delay ; and 
therefore  left  the  man  as  he  found  him,  and, 
retiring  to  “ the  other  side,”  pursued  his  way, 
as  the  priest  had  done  before.  This  conduct 
is  a shade  more  culpable  than  that  of  the 
priest.  He  declined  to  ascertain  whether  the 
poor  man  needed  his  aid  or  not ; the  other 
shut  his  ears  to  the  cry  for  merciful  help, 
which  each  of  these  eloquent  wounds  uttered 
in  the  streams  of  living  blood  which  still 
flowed  from  them. 

A Samaritan  next  passed  by.  We  know 
that  there  was  an  intense  hatred  between  the 
J ews  and  Samaritans — perhaps  such  as  never 
else  existed  between  two  nations  since  the 
world  began.  They  detested  each  other  more 
deeply  than  either  abhorred  the  Gentiles,  the 
extent  of  Jewish  charity  towards  whom  we 
have  before  had  occasion  to  indicate.  Never- 
theless, this  Samaritan,  “as  he  journeyed,  came 
where  he  was : and  when  he  saw  him  he  had 
compassion  on  him.”  He  must  have  recog- 
nized the  body  as  that  of  a Jew,  but  he 
stayed  not  to  consider  about  national  anti- 
pathies ; nor  to  reckon  the  cost  and  trouble 
of  interference.  He  saw  only  in  the  wounded 
form  before  him,  a man,  and,  therefore,  a 
neighbour,  a brother,  in  urgent  need  of  help 
and  comfort.  That  sight  opened  the  deep 
fountains  of  his  compassionate  heart;  and, 
springing  from  his  beast,  he  hastened  to  as- 
certain the  man’s  actual  condition.  Binding 
how  the  case  stood  with  him,  he  Spared  not 
to  rend  strips  of  cloth  from  his  dress,  and 
therewith  carefully  bound  up  the  stranger’s 
wounds,  “ pouring  in  oil  and  wine.”  Where 
did  he  get  this Travellers  in  the  East  carry 
many  things  with  them  that  we  expect  to 
find  at  every  town,  village,  or  inn,  to  which 
we  may  come.  That  which  the  ancient  Jews 
and  other  Biblical  nations  carried  under  such 
circumstances  was  olive  oil,  wine,  bread,  and, 
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if  their  knowledge  of  the  route  suggested  the 
necessity  for  it,  water.  In  this  case  the  suf- 
ferer did  not  want  bread,  and  water  might  be 
had,  if  wanted,  to  wash  tha  wounds,  from  the 
fountain  near.  Therefore  the  wine  and  oil 
only  are  mentioned.  But  how  did  he  “pour 
them  in.”  Some  have  suggested  that  the 
wine  and  oil  were  mixed  together,  and  poured 
down  the  man’s  throat.  We  suspect  that 
physicians  would  not  give  any  very  compli- 
mentary opinion  with  regard  to  the  internal 
effects  of  this  combination.  The  meaning 
seems  to  be,  that  the  good  Samaritan  poured 
some  oil  into  or  upon  the  sufferer’s  wounds — 
or,  in  other  words,  anointed  them,  which  we 
know  to  have  been  a common  practice  among 
the  Jews;  and  that  he  gave  him  some 
of  the  wine  to  drink.  Yet,  another  expla- 
nation may  be  suggested  by  our  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  that  oil  and  wine  were 
highly  valued,  and  much  employed,  as  medica- 
ments in  ancient  surgery.  The  wine,  or  else 
vinegar,  in  cleansing  the  wounds;  and  the 
oil  in  allaying  the  smart,  and  in  mollifying 
or  preventing  the  irritation  of  the  sores. 

Having  thus  helped  and  refreshed  the 
sufferer,  and  probably  clad  him  with  some  of 
the  raiment  from  his  own  back,  the  humane 
Samaritan  was  still  unwilling  to  leave  him  to 
himself.  He  therefore  set  him  upon  his 
own  beast — probably  an  ass  or  a mule — and 
conducted  him  with  tender  care  to  “ the  inn.” 
Of  such  inns  we  must  not  form  an  idea  as 
of  a place  where  the  sick  or  the  well  may 
find  all  the  comforts  they  require.  It  is 
simply  a lodging-place,  in  which  one  has  a 
room  without  beds,  or  any  other  furniture, 
and  where  no  food  is  supplied — unless  some- 
times a little  bread ; or,  if  the  inn  be  near  a 
village,  or  the  keeper  happen  to  possess  a 
garden,  a little  fruit.  Hence  the  traveller 
carries  his  own  victuals,  and  his  own  bed, — 
the  latter  being,  however,  nothing  but  a rug, 
or  small  carpet.  No  doubt  the  good  Samari- 
tan made  the  man,  of  whom  he  had  taken 
such  benevolent  charge,  as  comfortable  as  he 
could  under  the  circumstances.  He  watched 
him  tenderly  all  night;  and  when,  at  length, 
compelled  to  resume  his  journey  in  the  morn- 
ing, his  thoughtful  kindness  was  still  provi- 
dent of  his  patient’s  welfare.  As  he  would 
reach  Jericho  that  day,  he  doubtless  left 
behind  him  all  his  own  little  comforts, — his 
rug,  his  kettle,  his  flask  of  oil,  and  his  small 
kid-skin  of  wine.  And  to  ensure  his  kind 
treatment  in  his  absence,  he  took  “two-pence” 
from  his  purse,  and  presented  it  to  the  person 
in  charge  of  the  khan,  as  prepayment  for 


what  the  sufferer  might  want,  with  an  under- 
taking to  be  personally  chargeable  for  any 
further  expense  that  might  be  incurred  by 
the  time  of  his  return  from  Jericho ; when, 
we  may  suppose,  he  hoped  to  find  him 
sufficiently  recovered  either  to  pursue  his 
journey,  or  to  return  to  his  friends.  “Two- 
pence” seems  a small  sum.  But  we  are  to 
remember  that  the  “penny”  of  the  New 
Testament  is  the  Roman  denarius , two  of 
which  would  be  worth  fifteen  pence  of  our 
money,  and  considerably  more  in  actual  value, 
for  one  denarius  was  a day’s  wages  of  an 
agricultural  labourer.  (Matthew  xx.  9.)  The 
services  that  could  be  required  for  the  money, 
at  such  an  “ inn,”  as  we  have  described, 
were  also  very  few  and  simple ; and  it  is 
probable  that  the  Samaritan  expected  to  re- 
turn in  two  or  three  days.  Still  “two-pence” 
is,  even  as  thus  explained,  only  a small  sum; 
and  may  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  Samari- 
tan was  himself  a poor  man, — a fact  which 
but  the  more  illustrates  the  kindness  of  his 
behaviour. 

Nothing  could  be  more  noble  and  generous 
than  this  whole  proceeding  of  the  Samaritan 
— especially  when  the  bitter  enmity  between 
his  people  and  the  Jews  is  considered.  The 
case  was  altogether  so  plain,  that  even  the 
lawyer  could  not  but  feel  and  acknowledge 
the  force  of  its  application ; for  when  oui 
Lord  asked  the  pointed  question,  “ Which 
now  of  these  three,  thinkest  thou,  was  neigh- 
bour to  him  that  fell  among  the  thieves?” 
he  could  not  but  answer,  though  with  evi- 
dent reluctance,  “ He  that  showed  mercy  on 
him:”  where,  observe,  that  by  a significant 
circumlocution  he  avoids  pronouncing  the 
odious  name  of  a Samaritan,  so  as  to  evade 
any  direct  recognition  of  the  possibility  of 
goodness — and  especially  goodness  towards 
an  Israelite — in  one  of  that  hated  race. 

Our  Lord  stayed  not  to  rebuke  the 
grudging  spirit  in  which  this  enforced 
acknowledgment  was  given;  but  clenched 
the  instruction  he  meant  by  this  example  to 
convey,  in  the  emphatic  words:  “Go,  and  do 
thou  likewise ! ” He  was  thus  taught  that 
he  was  not  to  limit  the  obligations  of  human 
charity  and  love  within  the  narrow  bounds  of 
his  own  kin,  or  nation,  or  religion : but  to  act 
the  part  of  a friend  and  neighbour  to  every 
one  who  came  within  the  reach  of  his  know- 
ledge and  assistance — to  any  one  whom  cir- 
cumstances had  thrown  upon  his  humanity, 
and  to  whom  God  had  given  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  useful.  When  he  understood 
the  matter  thus — when  he  acted  thus — then, 
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and  not  till  then,  he— this  deep  student  of 
the  law — might  know  that  he  had  rightly  in- 
terpreted that  noble  and  expansive  injunc- 
tion— “Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself.” 

It  was  an  obvious  suggestion,  often  elabo- 
rately wrought  out  by  commentators  and 
preachers,  to  find  in  the  compassionate  con- 
duct of  the  Samaritan,  a figurative  repre- 
sentation of  the  Saviour’s  own  work.  The 
wounds  of  the  spiritually  sick,  which  they 
who  sat  in  Moses’  seat  had  left  undressed, 
He,  whom  they  reviled  as  a Samaritan,  (John 
viii.  48,)  came  to  bind  up  with  oil  and  wine. 


ST.  THOMAS  THE  APOSTLE. 


No  special  circumstances  as  to  the  call  of 
St.  Thomas  are  recorded  in  the  Scripture ; 
nor  indeed  do  we  hear  anything  of  him  per- 
sonally, beyond  the  mention  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  apostleship,  until  a short  time 
before  our  Saviour’s  death.  On  that  occa- 
sion, Jesus  having  expressed  his  intention  of 
going  to  Judaea  in  the  words,  “ Our  friend 
Lazarus  sleepeth ; but  I go  that  I may  awake 
him  out  of  sleep,”  (John  xi.  11,)  “Thomas, 
which  is  called  Didymus,*  said  unto  his  fel- 
low-disciples, Let  us  also  go,  that  we  may  die 
with  him  ” The  disciples,  aware  of  the  dan- 
ger to  which  a return  into  Judaea  would 
subject  their  Master,  had  just  previously  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  him  from  that  course, 
and  Thomas  here  gives  expression  to  his 
love  and  to  his  devotion,  wishing,  we  may 
surely  conclude,  to  animate  his  brethren  in 
the  same  way.  We  write  thus  with  all  de- 
liberation, and  with  the  full  knowledge  that 
many  commentators,  both  f ancient  and 
modern,  have  taken  an  unfavourable  view 
of  these  words. 

At  the  last  supper,  and  as  one  topic  of 
Christ’s  consolatory  discourse  to  his  disciples, 
he  had  told  them  that  he  was  going  to  pre- 

* “ St.  Thomas,  according  to  the  Syriack  im- 
port of  his  name,  had  the  title  of  Didymus , which 
signifies  a twin."  (Cave,  “Life  of  St.  Thomas.”) 
See  Lampe,  “Evan.  Joan.”  chap.  xi.  16,  for  a full 
consideration  of  the  name. 

f St.  Chrysostom,  for  instance,  has  the  strange 
comment  on  this  passage,  that  it  proves  the  peculiar 
timidity  and  infirmity  of  Thomas,  and  showed 
that  he  feared  the  Jews  more  than  any  other  of  the 
disciples;  he  makes  him  some  compensation  by 
adding  immediately  that  he  afterwards  traversed  the 
earth,  fearless  of  all  nations  and  perils  in  his  course. 
(Horn,  on  John,  61.)  The  commentary  of  Pool  may 
be  quoted  as  a modern  instance  of  a most  harsh 
view  relative  to  these  words  of  Thomas.  “ Rashness, 
unbelief,”  &c.,  are  there  assigned  to  him. 


pare  a place  for  them  in  the  “ many  man- 
sions” of  his  Father’s  house,  and  had  promised 
to  return  again,  and  to  receive  them  to  him- 
self, and  had  ended  this  subject  with  the 
declaration,  “ Whither  I go  ye  know,  and  the 
way  ye  know.”  (John  xiv.  4.)  Thomas  then 
said  unto  him,  “ Lord,  we  know  not  whither 
thou  goest : and  how  should  we  know  the  way  1 ” 
This  remark,  however,  needs  no  long  con- 
sideration ; for,  in  this  ignorance  he  merely 
shared  in  that  which  was  experienced  by  all 
his  fellow-servants,  until  they  were  endued 
with  light  and  power  from  on  high,  as 
specially  bestowed  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
For  till  then  the  “Promise  of  the  Father” 
had  not  yet  visited  them *  * 

We  now  approach  that  celebrated  passage 
or  event  in  the  life  of  St.  Thomas,  which  is 
one  of  the  very  few  things  recorded  in 
the  Scripture  between  the  day  of  Christ’s  re- 
surrection, and  the  day  of  his  ascension  into 
heaven.  Most  interesting  is  the  history  ; nor, 
in  the  clear  and  full  conviction  of  the  Divinity 
of  J esus,  as  proclaimed  throughout  all  Scrip- 
ture, ought  we  to  forget  that  among  the 
glories  shining  forth  out  of  this  narrative  is 
that  of  its  presenting  him  to  us  as  our  Lord 
and  as  our  God. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
(chapter  xx.  19),  that  on  the  evening  of 
Christ’s  resurrection,  “ being  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  when  the  doors  were  shut  where 
the  disciples  were  assembled  for  fear  of 
the  Jews,  came  Jesus  and  stood  in  the  midst, 
and  said  unto  them,  Peace  be  unto  you.  And 
when  he  had  so  said,  he  showed  unto  them 
his  hands  and  his  side,”  pierced,  no  doubt, 
with  the  nails  which  had  been  driven  through 
them  on  the  cross ; and  thus  he  gave  them 
the  most  convincing  proof  that  he  was  no 
phantom  and  no  spirit ; but  that  “ same 
Jesus”,  who  was  crucified,  and  who  now  lived 
again  in  his  own  risen  body.  “Then  said  Jesus 
to  them  again,  Peace  be  unto  you.”  And  he 
once  more  ordained  them  to  go  forth  and  ac- 
complish his  work,  as  witnesses  for  him,  and 
in  the  fulfilment  of  their  apostolic  office. 

The  next  thing  of  which  we  are  informed 
in  St.  John’s  narrative — and  we  may  observe 
that  to  him  alone  we  are  indebted  for  any 
account  of  this  transaction, — is  that  “ Thomas, 
one  of  the  twelve,  was  not  with  them  when 

* We  may,  perhaps,  note  the  expression  of  these 
feelings  on  the  part  of  St.  Thomas,  as  an  indication 
of  that  special  weakness  in  faith,  subsequently  shown 
in  such  a memorable  instance,  and  of  his  eagerness 
in  giving  his  opinion  or  conviction  on  such  things, 
shown  also  at  the  same  time. 
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Jesus  came.”  We  are  not  told  what  the 
reason  was.  As  in  St.  Luke  it  is  said,  that 
“ the  eleven  ” were  assembled,  and  received 
the  two  disciples,  who  had  seen  the  risen 
Jesus  on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  to  -suppose 
that  Thomas  had  not  been  with  the  other 
apostles  that  night  on  which  our  attention 
is  fixed,  would  scarcely  be  admissible;  but 
perhaps  his  faith  had  in  some  measure  failed 
after  the  crucifixion  of  the  Lord,  and  had  not 
even  been  confirmed  by  this  testimony.  And 
this  may  have  rendered  him  somewhat  care- 
less and  cold  in  keeping  up  a more  lengthened 
stay  with  his  brethren,  engaged,  as  they  were, 
in  those  holy  things  of  which  Jesus  was  the 
great  object  and  end.  And  this  may  have 
withdrawn  him  from  the  company  longer 
than  should  have  been  the  case,  though  at  a 
later  hour  he  returned.* 

There  may  also  perhaps  have  been  want- 
ing in  St.  Thomas,  that  zeal,  patience,  and 
studiousness  in  hearing  and  learning  to  as- 
certain truth,  which  a heathen  writer  t so 
beautifully  commends  in  the  subject  of  his 
pen ; but,  after  all,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  he  was  to  blame  for  being  absent.  If  it 
was  so,  then,  in  the  ensuing  narrative,  we 
have  another  proof  that  God  very  often  brings 
good  out  of  evil,  and  through  the  sins  or 
emissions  of  men  introduces  his  most  gracious 
words  and  most  loving  deeds.  The  three 
precious  parables  on  God’s  willingness  freely 
to  forgive  all  sin  to  the  penitent  believer  in 
Christ,  all  arose  from  the  murmurs  of  the 
Pharisees  against  Jesus,  because  he  received 
sinners  and  ate  with  them.  (Luke  xv.  1.)  So 
here,  through  the  absence  of  Thomas,  suppos- 
ing him  to  blame  for  it;  and  through  the 
incredulity,  for  which  certainly  he  was  to 

* This  passage  is  written  with  a due  consideration 
of  the  difficulty  which  has  been  raised,  as  to  recon- 
ciling the  statement  on  the  absence  of  Thomas  at 
this  time  with  the  statement  in  St.  Luke  (xxiv.  33), 
relative  to  the  “ eleven  gathered  together.”  A very 
natural  solution  has,  however,  been  proposed,  on 
the  supposition  that,  though  Thomas  might  have  been 
with  the  disciples  when  the  two  who  had  met  Jesus 
on  the  way  to  Emmaus  came  and  announced  the 
Lord,  he  had  gone  away  temporarily,  and  therefore 
this  evening  did  not  see  Jesus  as  the  rest,  though  he 
came  into  their  assembly,  as  St.  John  narrates,  after 
Jesus  had  gone.  Lampe  observes  on  the  passage, 
that  “ whether  he  came  of  his  own  accord,  or  had 
been  sent  for  by  the  other  apostles  after  the  Lord 
had  appeared,  is  uncertain.”  The  same  commen- 
tator has  some  able  notices  on  the  subject.  (Evang. 
Joan.  xx.  24.)  Avery  easy  way  of  clearing  the  whole 
matter  up,  lies  in  the  view  that  the  word  “ eleven  ” 
(Luke  xxiv.  33),  may  be  taken  generally,  exclusive 
of  Thomas,  but  this  is  not  tenable. 

f Cornelius  Nepos,  in  the  Life  of  Epaminondas, 
sect.  lii. 


blame,  when  told  by  bis  fellow-disciples  about 
tbe  appearance  of  the  Lord  in  bis  risen  body, 

J esus  condescended  to  give  a migbty  proof  of 
bis  own  identity,  and  from  Tbomas  received 
bis  own  rightful  title,  when  be  declared  birr. 
to  be  bis  Lord  and  bis  God. 

Proceeding  with  the  narrative,  we  find  that 
Tbomas  joined  bis  brethren  after  Jesus  had 
departed  from  them.  His  fellow-apostles  im- 
mediately addressed  him  thus:  “We  have 
seen  tbe  Lord.”  But  instead  of  giving  credit 
to  their  testimony,  and  instead  of  recalling 
tbe  Lord’s  many  miracles,  even  to  raising  the 
dead,  as  in  tbe  case  of  Lazarus,  and  instead 
of  giving  weight  to  tbe  Saviour’s  own  pro- 
phecy on  this  very  matter,  (Mark  viii.  31,) 
Thomas  showed  here  that  incredulity,  that 
“ evil  heart  of  unbelief,”  for  which  all  the 
eleven  were  at  another  time  upbraided  by 
the  Lord,  (Mark  xiv.  14,)  and  on  the  same 
subject  too,  namely,  his  resurrection.  And 
not  only  this ; but  Thomas  appears  to  have 
spoken  on  the  matter  with  a kind  of  im- 
petuous obstinacy:  “Except  I shall  see  on 
his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put  my 
finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust 
my  hand  into  his  side,  I will  not  believe.” 

A most  unwarrantable  affirmation  on  his  . 
part!  Eor  what  does  he  thereby  declare? 
That  he  will  not  believe  what  had  absolutely 
taken  place,  and  that  which  his  fellow-dis- 
ciples had  told  him,  otherwise  than  on  cer- 
tain terms  which  he  ventures  to  lay  down 
and  prescribe.  He  measures  out  that  exact 
amount  of  evidence,  in  all  its  details,  without 
which  he,  at  all  events,  will  not  believe. 
Gracious  indeed,  and  wondrous  was  it,  that, 
in  the  mercy  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour,  he  was 
not  left  in  his  unbelieving  state ! Gracious 
was  it,  and  wondrous  too,  that  Thomas  should 
have  received  from  his  condescending  Master 
those  very  signs  and  that  very  testimony, 
without  which  he  affirmed  that  he  would 
never  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ ! 

Another  week  elapsed.  “ After  eight  days 
again  his  disciples  were  within,  and  Thomas 
with  them.  Then  came  Jesus,  the  doors 
being  shut,  and  stood  in  the  midst  and  said; 
Peace  be  unto  you.”  (John  xx.  26.)  This 
was  his  first  tender  salutation.  And  Thomas 
shared  in  the  comfort  and  encouragement,  as 
no  doubt  he  specially  required,  in  remem- 
brance of  his  lack  of  faith  only  a few  days 
before.  But  he  met  with  no  reproach 
stronger  than  the  command  that,  after  he 
had  had  the  very  tokens  which  he  named, 
he  should  be  of  a better  mind  : “ Then  saith 
he  to  Thomas,  Peach  hither  thy  fmger,  and 
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behold  my  hands ; and  reach  hither  thy 
hand,  and  thrust  it  into  my  side : and  be  not 
faithless,  but  believing.”  And  thus,  as  in 
the  Sacraments,  Jesus  provided  him  and  pro- 
vided us  all  with  an  appeal  to  other  senses  in 
addition  to  the  spoken  word.  And  not  only 
was  the  eye  of  Thomas  then  exercised,  but 
also  another  sense,  even  that  of  touch,  and 
the  very  wounds  of  Jesus  were  felt  by  him, 
first  inflicted  at  the  cross,  and  it  may  be 
(though  this  is  a subject  on  which  we  would 
speak  with  all  reverential  awe)  to  remain 
for  ever  in  his  glorified  body,  as  the  eternal 
tokens  of  his  love  in  dying  for  sinful  men, 
and  as  the  trophies  of  his  victory  over  death 
in  the  day  of  his  humiliation.  (See  Zechariah 
xiii.  6.)  The  narrative  thus  proceeds : “ And 
Thomas  said  unto  him,  My  Lord  and  my 
God.” 

Here  was  his  fall  confession  of  faith  in  the 
risen  Saviour,  in  Jesus  as  God.*  And  let  us 
mark  how  Jesus  received  this  word  of  divine 
worship:  and  let  the  whole  church  rejoice  in 
the  testimony  thus  given  and  thus  received. 
Let  us  also  mark  how  J esus,  as  he  was  wont, 
not  only  spoke,  in  his  answer  to  Thomas,  for 
him,  but  extended  a blessing  even  still  more 
richly  unto  all  believers  in  his  holy  name : + 
“ Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou 
hast  believed.  Blessed  are  they  that  have 
not  seen  and  yet  have  believed.” 

Nothing  more  is  heard  of  St.  Thomas  in 
Scripture,  except  that  he  was  one  of  the 
seven,  with  whom  Jesus  held  his  interview  at 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  as  narrated  in  the  last 
chapter  of  St.  John’s  Gospel,  and  that  he  was 
one  of  those  forming  the  company  of  apostles 
and  disciples,  who  “continued  with  one  ac- 
cord in  prayer  and  supplication,”  after  the 
ascension  of  the  Lord,  and  previous  to  the 

* “ Thomas  did  not  show  more  weakness  and 
unbelief  at  the  first  than  he  showed  faith  at  the  last, 
being  the  first  that  acknowledged  Christ,  as  ‘ God 
over  all  blessed  for  ever,’  the  objeet  of  people’s 
faith  and  confidence,  and  his  Lord,  to  whom  he 
freely  yielded  up  himself  as  a servant,  to  he 
guided  and  conducted  by  him.”  (Pool’s  Comment.) 
“ He  showed  himself  in  this  an  excellent  theologian, 
declaring,  as  he  did,  the  twofold  nature  and  the 
hypostatic  union  of  Christ.  In  speaking  of  him  as 
Lord,  he  told  of  his  human  nature.  In  speaking 
of  him  as  God,  he  told  his  divine,  and  confessed 
him  one  and  the  same,  as  his  Lord  and  his  God.” 
(Theoph.) 

f Observe  elsewhere  the  same  blessed  system  in 
the  declarations  of  our  Lord:  Luke  x.  20 ; Matthew 
xii.  46 — 50 ; Luke  xi.  28.  Chrysostom  comments 
on  the  passage  under  review : “ Let  any  one  inclined 
to  say,  ‘Would  that  I had  lived  in  the  Lord’s  day, 
and  seen  him  doing  miracles,’  remember  this  say- 
ing, ‘ Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet 
have  believed.’  ” (Tract,  in  Joan.  121.) 


day  of  Pentecost.  Soon  the  time  came  for 
his  illumination  and  gifts,  in  that  rich  abund- 
ance which  all  his  fellows  .shared.  The  uni- 
versal testimony  of  the  early  writers  in  the 
church  speaks  of  the  East  as  his  special  field 
of  exertion ; and  he  is  said  to  have  preached 
the  Gospel  to  the  Medes,  Persians,  Cara- 
manians,  Hyrcani,  Bactrians,  and  neigh- 
bouring nations.  And  it  is  reported  that  the 
Portuguese,  through  whom  Europeans  first 
became  acquainted  with  remote  Eastern 
tribes,  found  many  thousand  families  of 
Christians  in  those  localities,  the  origin  of 
whose  faith  could  be  fairly  traced  to  St. 
Thomas  and  his  fellow-labourers.  They  were 
generally  very  poor,  and  had  in  their  churches 
no  images  of  saints,  nor  any  representations, 
except  that  of  the  cross.  Cave,  in  his  Life  of 
St.  Thomas,  gives  a very  interesting  account 
of  their  tenets  and  practices,  mentioning, 
among  other  things,  that  they  specially  ob- 
serve the  Sunday  after  Easter,  “ in  memory  of 
the  famous  confession,  which  St.  Thomas  on 
that  day  made  of  Christ,  after  he  had  been 
sensibly  cured  of  his  unbelief.”  Such  records 
have  their  value,  and  could  not  rightly  be 
passed  over  without  notice  in  considering  the 
life  on  which  we  have  been  engaged.  Of  his 
death  nothing  accurately  is  known,  but  much 
uncertain  is  told;  and,  as  is  the  case  with  so 
many  of  the  apostles,  many  fables  were  put 
in  circulation  about  his  corporeal  remains. 
With  them  we  have  nothing  to  do,  except  to 
reject  and  to  disregard  them.  His  fame  and 
dignity  lie  in  his  apostolic  office  and  work, 
which  he  filled  in  the  power  given  him  by 
the  Holy  Spirit;  and  little  as  is  mentioned 
of  St.  Thomas  in  the  Scripture,  that  little  is 
much  compared  with  the  notices  of  many 
others  in  the  apostolic  band ; and  while  many 
among  them  would  afford  no  materials  at  all, 
from  the  word  of  God,  for  comment  on  their 
words  and  acts,  we  trust  it  may  not  so  ap- 
pear with  regard  to  him,  as  the  subject  of 
this  brief  narrative.  Nor  will  our  attention 
to  these  things  prove  unprofitable  if  we  learn 
from  them  true  Scriptural  lessons; — as  the 
weakness  and  unbelief  of  our  common  nature, 
even  when  most  favourably  placed ; and  again, 
such  lessons  on  the  condescension  and  forbear- 
ance* of  our  Lord,  as  those  which  are  con- 
veyed in  the  chief  matter,  which  the  life  of 
St.  Thomas  affords  to  the  eye  and  observation 

* Nelson  (in  his  “ Fasts  and  Festivals  ”)  draws  a 
practical  use  from  the  further  instruction  given  to 
St.  Thomas  by  the  Lord  in  the  14th  chapter  of  St. 
John’s  Gospel,  regarding  himself  as  “the  way”  to 
heaven.  He  says  it  should  teach  us,  in  regard  to 
our  fellow-creatures,  “to  bear  with  the  heaviness  of 
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of  the  church.  And  as  he,  when  subsequently 
taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost  about  all  the  per- 
son and  work  of  Christ,  went  forth  to  distant 
lands  in  the  strength  of  his  name,  so  let  all, 
who  have  experienced  the  power  of  the 
Gospel,  live  as  pilgrims  and  as  strangers 
here,  and  “follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever 
he  goeth.” 

SPRING,  AND  NEWNESS  OF  LIFE. 

Nature,  as  well  as  religion,  is  replete  with 
• instructive  types ; suggesting  to  the  intelligent 
mind  higher  and  nobler  truths  than  those 
which  lie  on  the  surface,  and  raising  the 
thoughts  from  the  earth  on  which  we  tread, 
and  from  all  mere  material  things,  to  God, 
duty,  and  eternal  life.  The  stars  of  heaven, 
which  to  uninstructed  eyes  are  so  many  glit- 
tering points  of  luminous  matter,  or  at  the 
best  so  many  lamps  fixed  in  the  vaulted  sky 
to  relieve  the  darkness  of  night,  are  known 
by  the  philosopher  to  be  revolving  worlds, 
each  the  centre  of  a planetary  system,  and  a 
part  of  a universe  as  full  of  life  as  it  is 
illimitable ; while  to  the  devout  astronomer, 
they  speak  of  the  majesty,  the  wisdom,  the 
goodness,  the  eternal  providence  of  the  Great 
Being,  who  made,  sustains,  and  blesses  the 
vast  and  multitudinous  constitution  of  heaven 
and  earth.  So  does  the  season  of  spring,  at 
which  we  have  now  arrived,  abound  in  useful 
lessons.  What  is  it  that  we  behold  on  every 
hand  ? “ Newness  of  life.”  (Romans  vi.  4.) 

Evidences  of  a new  creation  teem  upon  the 
sight.  Every  tree,  every  bush,  every  tiny 
shrub,  every  hidden  root,  is  bursting  with 
new  life.  A quickening  spirit  seems  to  have 
gone  forth  throughout  the  world  around  us, 
to  rouse  latent  powers,  to  call  forth  dormant 
qualities,  to  bid  life  and  beauty  awake  from 
their  wintry  torpor,  and  appear  in  living 
verdure,  and  the  most  exquisite  shapes. 
Striking,  as  well  as  grateful,  is  the  sight. 
Who  can  behold  it  without  wonder  ? In 
whose  breast  is  wonder  unmingled  with  de- 
light ? To  see  this  new  life  come  forth  spon- 
taneously on  all  hands; — the  bare,  rough, 
unsightly  twig  to  clothe  itself  with  germs  of 
vegetable  beauty;  — the  branch  that  bore 
nearly  all  the  signs  of  decay  and  death,  to 
take  of  a sudden  buds  of  leaves,  in  which 
what  is  lovely  in  form  vies  with  what  is 
lovely  in  hue ; — the  entire  tree,  a few  days 
since  stript  and  bare,  an  object  of  regret,  if 

the  understanding,  and  to  endeavour,  with  gentleness 
and  patience,  to  instil  that  knowledge  which  is  neces- 
sary to  make  devotion  perfect.” 


not  of  pity,  now  clad  in  the  richest  verdure, 
and  the  most  ample  and  flowing  robes ; — to 
see  the  soil,  barren  to  all  appearance,  inert, 
dead  and  unsightly,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  living  points,  peering  above  the  soil,  and 
then  bespangled  with  buds,  or  enamelled  with 
flowers — with  blades  of  fresh  grass  shooting 
up  all  over  the  surface  of  the  soil,  dappled 
with  the  simple  daisy,  or  adorned  with  the 
violet; — and,  at  the  same  time,  to  witness 
how  the  spirit  of  a new  life  has  entered  into 
the  members  of  the  animal  creation,  who,  in 
consequence,  pour  forth  liquid  notes  of  praise, 
or  utter  their  joy  in  deeper  and  mellower 
lowings, — who  either  frisk  around  their  bleat- 
ing dams  in  excess  of  happiness,  or  scour  the 
wide  meadow,  full  of  resistless  impulse ; — and 
withal,  to  behold  the  human  face  shine  with 
fresh  brightness ; to  feel  one’s  own  heart  beat 
with  unwonted  pleasure;  to  mark  how' the 
sickly  man  steals  forth  in  order  to  feel  once 
more  the  reviving  rays  of  a spring  sun, — 
have  his  cheek  fanned  with  the  genial  breeze, 
— cast  his  weary  eye  again  on  the  unbound 
and  flowing  streams, — and  visit  some  favourite 
nook  too  long  unknown,  or  some  fellow-suf- 
ferer still  unable  to  quit  his  chamber; — to 
notice  those  things,  and  dwell  in  thought 
upon  them,  asking  whence  this  change  ? what 
this  mighty  and  benevolent  power?  to  what 
end  these  annual  revivals  of  nature — beast 
and  man? — This  is  well  fitted  to  awaken  in 
the  breast,  wonder,  delight,  and  confidence  in 
God,  and  to  inspire  it  with  a thoughtful, 
gentle,  and  elevating  spirit. 

See,  then,  and  consider  what  resources  the 
Almighty  has  at  his  command.  It  is  forth 
from  the  life-abounding  storehouses  of  the 
great  Creator  that  this  new  world  has  sprung. 
And  so  round  and  over  the  wide  globe  does 
there  spring  year  by  year,  each  in  its  own 
time,  a belt  of  living  beauty,  which  leaves  no 
portion  of  the  earth  unvisited  or  unem- 
bellished. Now  is  the  visit  of  the  divinity 
made  to  us ; ere  this  it  came  to  a neighbour- 
ing land  on  one  side,  and  speedily  will  it  pass 
to  a neighbouring  land  on  the  other;  and  so, 
the  year  round,  spring  is  ever  budding  and 
bearing  gems,  till  the  entire  earth  has  been 
blessed  with  its  benignant  presence.  And  as 
space  sets  no  limits  to  its  operation,  so  neither 
does  time.  The  spring  which  now  dawns  on 
us,  dawned  on  our  earliest  forefathers.  The 
year  never  came  since  the  earth  was  solid  for 
man’s  tread,  without  bringing  forth  at  its 
entrance  a new  birth  of  vegetable,  if  not  also 
of  animal  life.  Nor  think  these  wonderful 
impulses  are  limited  to  this  tiny  earth  on 
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which  we  dwell.  The  same  great  laws  which 
characterize  the  Divine  workings  here,  prevail 
in  all  parts  of  the  wide,  full  universe.  The 
planetary  orbs  have  their  spring.  The  star, 
whose  distance  is  such  that  it  is  only  a pale 
vanishing  point  of  light  that  it  can  send  to 
our  eyes,  has  also  its  periods  of  newness  of 
life.  There,  in  spaces  so  remote  that  language 
cannot  describe  them,  nor  calculation  sum 
them  up,  nor  even  imagination  form  of  them 
the  faintest  notion, — there  does  spring  call 
forth  forms  of  beauty  and  displays  of  gran- 
deur, which  make  even  the  luxuriance  of 
our  southern  climes  and  tropical  regions 
shrink  into  the  pettiest  dimensions.  Yes, 
the  entire  universe,  and  every  orb  and  every 
corner  therein,  successively  arrays  itself  every 
passing  moment  with  the  majestic  or  the 
lovely  forms  of  a new  life.  The  world  is  made 
up,  not  of  brute,  but  of  living  masses.  God’s 
providence  is  confined  to  no  one  part,  but 
pervades  the  whole.  It  is  not  needful  to  think 
that  the  Almighty  acts  now  and  then,  acts 
partially,  acts  exceptionally,  has  favours  for 
this  planet  and  wrath  for  that.  We  may 
believe  that  absolute  sterility  is  unknown  in 
God’s  world.  Each  thing  has  its  use,  and  its 
beauty  as  well.  Each  domain  of  God’s  em- 
pire is  clad  in  its  own  verdure,  and  contributes 
somewhat  to  the  general  order  and  beauty. 
Ceaseless  is  the  operation  of  the  universal 
Eather:  no  less  ceaseless  is  it  than  it  is 
benign.  He  brings  spring  to  us,  and  he  has 
just  before  brought  spring  to  a more  northern 
region ; and  he  is,  at  this  very  moment,  car- 
rying its  buds,  and  its  blossoms,  and  its  life- 
giving  impulses  to  a less  southern  district. 
And  so  through  worlds  that  are  numberless, 
and  spaces  that  are  inconceivable. 

But  the  material  world  is  designed  of 
God  to  be  the  handmaid  of  the  spiritual. 
This  newness  of  vegetable  life  has  its  chief 
worth  in  the  higher  mission  it  has  to  per- 
form by  working  favourably  on  the  soul  of 
man.  Neither  this  globe  nor  the  starry 
heavens  were  made  for  themselves,  but  for 
the  education  of  those  who  have  hearts  to 
feel  their  beauty,  and  minds  to  ascend  from 
nature’s  works  to  nature’s  God.  And  so 
from  the  earliest  time,  down  till  now,  spring 
has  never  come  with  newness  of  life  upon 
the  earth,  but  it  has  awakened  congenial 
emotions  in  the  human  soul.  The  first 
spring  that  opened  on  the  unused  eyes  of  our 
first  forefather  thrilled  his  bosom  with  liv- 
ing delight.  And  hackneyed  as  we  now  are 
in  the  rugged  ways  of  man,  and  many  as  the 
springs  may  be  which  each  of  us  has  wit- 


nessed, still  we  feel  an  unwonted  lightness  of 
heart  when  spring  makes  its  actual  presence 
manifest— so  long  looked  for,  so  frequently 
missed ; — a cloud  passes  away  from  the  brow, 
a load  is  taken  from  the  heart,  the  music  of 
old  memories  awakens  within  us,  and  a gentle, 
joyous  harmony,  in  keeping  with  the  new 
world  around,  takes,  and  for  a time  keeps, 
possession  of  our  bosoms.  And  thus  has 
spring,  from  primeval  ages,  wrought  good  for 
man,  and  so  advanced  the  benign  purposes 
of  God,  in  forwarding  the  higher  education 
of  the  human  race.  Accordingly,  you  may, 
in  passing  from  page  to  page  of  the  world’s 
history,  discover  traces  of  many  successive 
springs.  Civilization  has  had  its  buddings 
and  its  blossomings,  as  well  as  its  harvests. 
Now  this  spot,  now  that,  is  beheld  covered 
with  the  fresh  beauty  of  a new  and  virgin 
life.  Bich  and  lovely  was  the  spring  which 
rose  up  around  man’s  feet  while  yet  he  re- 
tained his  primitive  innocence.  And  when 
Abraham  was  called  of  God  to  go  forth  from 
a land  of  idolaters,  to  a land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  a nobler  spring  began  to 
bloom.  What  a rich  and"  lovely  spring  was 
that  which  budded  and  bore  fruit  in  David’s 
soul  when  he  conceived  and  penned  those 
undying  strains  of  pious  gratitude  and  holy 
trust ! But  fairer  still,  and  blighter  still,  and 
far  more  prolific,  was  the  long  spring  from  on 
high,  which  broke  on  man  when  the  Sun  of 
righteousness  first  shed  his  holy  light  on  the 
dark  and  troubled  earth.  Nor  do  these  divine 
visitations  fail  in  any  age,  or  with  any  genera- 
tion. There  is  a spring  in  the  child’s  heart,  in 
the  first  distinct  feeling  of  its  love  towards  its 
mother,  and  a yet  holier  spring  in  its  first  mys- 
terious recognition  of  God.  There  is  a spring- 
in  the  mind  of  a youth,  when  he  begins  in 
earnestness  to  search  and  feel  after  God ; 
and  there  is  a yet  better  spring  when  he  is  en- 
abled to  give  his  heart,  his  life,  his  all,  to  his 
Maker,  to  whom  they  are  due.  And  those  of 
riper  age,  too,  have  their  seasons  of  spring ; 
they  come  with  the  opening  of  every  successive 
year — with  the  earliest-heard  trill  of  the  nest- 
ling bird — with  every  pure  sensation  of  joy  at 
the  sight  of  the  budding  of  their  children’s 
p owners ; they  come  with  every  new  beam  of 
light  from  the  shrine  of  God’s  truth — with 
every  cheering  word  from  the  oracle  within 
the  sanctuary  of  conscience — with  every  fresh 
insight  into  the  designs  of  that  Wisdom  which 
is  fathomless,  and  that  Benignity  which  is 
unlimited  and  unrestrained;  they  come  with 
every  fresh  impulse  we  feel  in  favour  of  God, 
duty,  and  eternal  life.  Yes, — all  young,  all  A 
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new,  all  fresh  things,  have  charms  for  man’s 
heart,  and  are  intended  to  plead  powerfully 
with  us  in  behalf  of  our  higher  nature  and 
endless  destiny.  The  voice  of  spring  is  in 
them  each — its  liquid  notes,  its  warm,  kind- 
ling breath,  its  life-giving  and  prolific  power. 
Let  us  give  mental  hospitality  to  these 
visiters ; entertain  them  kindly  and  long,  and 
we  shall  find  that  we  have  received  to  the 
homes  of  our  bosoms  angels,  it  may  be,  un- 
awares. These  spring  buds  and  flowers  of 
fresh  emotion,  whether  it  be  of  piety  to  God 
or  good-will  to  man,  let  us  preserve  with 
anxious  care ; let  them  not  be  crushed,  nor 
trampled  on  in  the  rough,  unthinking  ways 
of  life.  Let  us  welcome  their  appearance 
eagerly;  retain  them  with  us  fondly;  give 
them  warm  and  gentle  housing  in  our  hearts : 
they  are  of  too  much  value  to  be  ever  re- 
linquished; they  are,  alas  ! too  rare  to  be 
speedily  seen  again.  And  yet  how  disregard- 
ful are  we,  often,  of  these  lovely  visiters. 
If  we  gain  a piece  of  senseless  metal  which 
is  called  gold,  we  try  to  lay  at  least  a part 
of  it  by  safely  in  our  coffers,  in  a guarded 
and  fragrant  secrecy.  If  we  come  into  pos- 
session of  a morsel  of  the  lifeless  clod,  we 
cling  thereto  with  such  tenacity  that  we  are 
ready  to  spend,  or  even  give,  our  life,  in  the 
maintenance  of  what  we  term  our  rights. 
If  some  ornamental  bauble  fall  into  our 
hands,  we  wear  it  and  display  it,  and  so 
make  the  most  of  it,  as  if  we  had  given  it 
our  hearts.  But  how  is  it  with  the  spring 
and  budding  of  holy  and  benevolent  emo- 
tions ? Let  each  one  ask  his  own  conscience. 
You,  who  had  long  been  unforgiving  to  a 
former  friend — in  a better  and  softer  mood 
your  heart  yielded  to  kindly  feeling ; did  that 
germ  of  a new  life  perish  forthwith  for 
want  of  nutriment  ? You  who  had  failed  to 
make  your  home  happy,  and  had  well-nigh 
made  aliens  of  wife  and  children — the  Spirit 
of  God  moved  over  the  face  of  the  depths 
within  you,  and  straightway  a new  life 
sprung  up;  did  you  allow  these  flowers  to 
fade  and  die  away?  The  soul  of  another 
person  is  visited  by  the  spring  of  a holy  re- 
solution; he  fears  he  has  lived  merely  for 
earth  and  sense,  and  thereby  has  lived  the 
life  of  a brute  with  the  nature  of  a man,  and 
the  calling  of  a son  of  God — he  is  ashamed 
and  dejected:  he  raises  his  head  aloft,  and 
sees  that  the  sun  still  shines  in  undimmed 
splendour,  and  that  the  stars  look  down  on 
earth  as  benignly  as  of  old ; and  thence  tak- 
ing courage  to  believe  that  God  is  good,  and 
still  merciful  even  to  him,  he  resolves  in  the 


midst  of  those  better  thoughts  that  he  will 
begin  a life  of  true  religion,  and  will  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunities  for  improvement 
which  the  ministration  of  the  Gospel  offers; 
so  he  resolves.  "Why  then  does  the  perform- 
ance halt  slowly  and  far  behind?  Why 
does  it  become  more  weak,  and  more  infre- 
quent ? Oh,  there  is  no  depth  of  earth  for 
the  seed  of  the  word  of  life.  It  has  fallen  on 
stony  ground.  There  is  a speedy  growth, 
but  a sure,  if  not  an  equally  quick  decay. 
Yet  for  what  is  life  given?  Why  has  our 
body  been  curiously  and  carefully  made? 
Why  have  our  minds  been  so  variously  and 
so  richly  endowed?  Why  has  the  earth 
been  made  to  bear  fruit  plenteously  ? Why 
are  the  heavens  set  out  with  indescribable 
grandeur  and  unfading  majesty  ? Why  this 
ever  revolving  circle  of  life  and  death  ? Why 
these  ever  new,  yet  ever  old  relations  of 
father,  child,  and  sire?  Why  the  delights^ 
the  security,  the  sanctity  of  our  homes  ? All 
these  things  have  a meaning  and  an  end — 
what  is  it?  They  are  not  given  for  them- 
selves. They  are  not  meant  to  minister  to 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh  or  the  pride  of  life. 
They  have  a higher  purpose  to  accomplish. 
They  have  another  mission  to  fulfil.  They 
are  emphatically  designed ; they  are  designed 
in  their  primary  and  their  ultimate  workings, 
to  cause  in  you,  and  in  me,  and  in  every 
human  being  newness  of  spiritual  life.  To 
create  man  anew  after  his  own  image  has 
been  the  aim  of  God  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world.  For  this  Adam  was  called  into 
being;  for  this  Abraham  was  rescued  from 
idolatry;  for  this  Moses  was  raised  up;  for 
this  prophets  were  inspired,  and  bards  strung 
their  harps  to  sacred  song ; for  this  art  was 
nursed  in  the  lap  of  religion,  and  commerce 
was  commissioned  to  unite  and  bind  together 
different  and  distant  parts  of  the  earth:  but 
more  still,  for  this  did  Christ  come,  teach, 
suffer,  and  die.  Yes,  the  reconciliation  of 
man  to  God  is  the  great  aim  of  the  Gospel  of 
his  Son.  It  is  a new  birth  in  each  indivi- 
dual’s soul  that  the  New  Testament  requires 
and  seeks  unceasingly  to  promote.  “ Yerily, 
verily,  I say  unto  you,  ye  must  be  born 
again:”  these  are  the  words  of  the  Great 
Teacher  and  Guide.  The  spring  which  visits 
us  with  the  newness  of  spiritual  life,  we 
must  make  ours  as  a permanent  posses- 
sion, till  our  whole  souls  are  arrayed  in 
the  glory  of  summer,  and  loaded  with  the 
full  fruit  of  autumn,  so  that  at  last  we 
may  be  gathered  into  the  garner  of  God,  as 
a shock  of  corn  cometh  in  his  season.  And 
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most  noticeable  it  is,  that  Christianity  signi- 
fies and  demands  this  higher  life,  this  spiri- 
tual new  creation,  as  much  by  its  darker  as 
by  its  brighter  facts,  and  no  less  by  facts 
than  by  doctrines  and  promises.  “ What 
shall  we  say  then?  Shall  we  continue  in 
sin  that  grace  may  abound?  God  forbid. 
How  shall  we,  that  are  dead  to  sin,  live  any 
longer  therein  ? Know  ye  not,  that  so  many 
of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ, 
were  baptized  into  his  death?  Therefore 
we  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into 
death;  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up 
from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father, 
even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of 
life.”  (Romans  vi.  1,  seq.)  Alike  then  the 
life  and  the  death  of  Christ — his  burial  and 
his  ascension — what  he  taught,  and  what 
he  underwent — his  humiliation  and  his  glory, 
call  on  us,  encourage,  command  us  to  rise 
from  the  death  of  sin,  and  lay  hold  on  eter- 
nal life.  As  yet  it  is  only  the  first  gush  of 
the  new  life  of  spring  that  we  have  been  per- 
mitted to  witness  and  enjoy.  Yet  perhaps 
not  one  of  us  but  has  felt  a new  spirit 
awaking  and  stirring  within.  It  is  the  Spirit 
of  God  pleading  with  us  on  behalf  of  our 
nobler  life,  and  our  undying  soul.  Let 
him  not  plead  in  vain.  Too  many  springs 
have  already  past  without  issuing  in  harvest 
treasures.  Few  and  uncertain  are  the  springs 
•which  remain  for  some  of  us  to  see.  But 
whether  few  or  many,  and  whether  or  not 
this  may  be  our  last,  we  shall  have  perma- 
nent reason  to  rejoice,  and  be  exceeding 
glad,  if  we  nurse  these  buds  till  they  become 
flowers,  and  if  in  their  full  bloom  we  gather 
these  flowers  and  lay  them  up  as  that  in- 
heritance which  is  incorruptible,  undefiled, 
and  that  fadeth  not  away. 

“ The  only  amaranthine  flower  on  earth 
Is  Virtue;  the  only  lasting  treasure,  Truth.” 

Cowper’s  Task. 


THE  TRIAL  AND  REWARD 
OF  FAITH. 


A meeting  in  behalf  of  the  Society  for 
Irish  Church  Missions  was  to  be  held  in  a 
small  country  town  in shire.  The  in- 

cumbent of  a parish,  situated  at  some  distance 
from  the  town  where  the  meeting  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  held,  received  an  invitation  to 
remain  for  the  night  as  guest  under  the  roof 
of  one  “had  in  honour”  by  those  around 
him,  not  only  on  account  of  his  rank  and 
influence,  but  also  for  the  firm  and  irre- 
proachable consistency  that  ever  had  marked 


his  character  as  a Christian.  The  meeting 
over,  the  host  and  his  guest  returned  home. 
At  the  tea-table,  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  subject  of  the  believer’s  faith. 

Lord , in  speaking  of  his  family,  now 

grown  up,  and  many  of  them  scattered  abroad 
in  various  quarters  of  the  world,  expressed 
himself  in  terms  of  strong  assurance  that  he 
should  yet  meet  his  children  in  the  home 
above,  where  separation  will  be  unknown. 

“ Before  their  birth,”  said  he,  “ and  since 
they  entered  into  life,  I have  never  ceased  to 
remember  them  each  by  name  before  a throne 
of  grace.  From  the  cradle  they  have  been 
dedicated  to  God.  I have  striven,  by  the 
Spirit’s  help,  to  train  them  up  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  I have  prayed, 
1 without  ceasing,’  that  the  Lord  Jesus  would 
mark  them  as  his  own ; and  were  I to  die  to- 
night, I would  yield  up  the  ghost  in  the  firm 
conviction  that  each  one  of  my  family  would 
once  more  be  united  to  me  in  the  paradise  of 
God.” 

“You  promised,  my  Lord,  that  you  would 
give  me  some  particulars  with  regard  to 
your  youngest  son,  who  died,  out  in  the  West 
Indies.” 

“ Ay,  my  poor  boy  ! He  was  the  darling 
of  my  heart ; a very  Isaac  in  the  eyes  of  his 
poor  father  ! A merry,  laughing  boy  he  was ; 
amiable,  warm-hearted,  affectionate.  He  had 
received  the  same  education,  as  a child,  as 
his  brothers  and  sisters;  and  great  was  the 
pleasure  it  gave  me  to  hear  him  repeating 
verses  from  the  Word  of  God,  and  hymns 
breathing  praise  to  Him  who  said, 1 Suffer  the 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid 
them  not.’  I sent  him  to  a public  school, 
where  he  gained  many  honours  as  rewards 
for  his  classical  attainments ; but  alas  ! his 
early  impressions  faded  away — my  hopes 
were  disappointed,  and  many  a pang  was  sent 
through  my  heart  when  I saw  the  too  evident 
thoughtlessness  and  utter  recklessness  which 
he  cared  not  to  conceal  with  regard  to  spi- 
ritual things.  I redoubled  my  petitions  in 
his  behalf ; I wrestled  with  God  in  prayer  for 
him ; but  an  answer  appeared  to  be  more 
remote  than  ever.  Years  passed  away.  He 
wished  much  to  enter  the  army.  Fain  would 
I have  dissuaded  him  from  doing  so ; but  his 
heart  was  set  upon  it.  He  obtained  his  com- 
mission, and  sailed  to  join  his  regiment  in 
the  West  Indies.  Bitter  were  the  tearfe  I 
shed  on  parting  from  my  noble  boy ; he  was 
the  star  of  my  family,  as  far  as  appearance 
and  intellect  went ; — generous,  frank,  and 
honourable ; but  alas ! in  his  breast  there 
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was  found  no  flame  of  love  kindling  for  his 
Saviour.  Well,  he  went  ! I saw  the  ship 
that  was  destined  to  convey  him  from  me  to 
foreign  lands,  spread  her  snowy  canvas  to  the 
breeze.  I heard  her  fire  her  parting  salute ; 
and  with  an  aching  breast  I returned  to  my 
home,  keenly  to  feel  the  blank  that  was 
caused  by  his  absence.  On  his  arrival,  he 
wrote  to  me; — his  letter  was  brimful  of 
affection  and  love  for  his  mother  and  myself ; 
but  neither  in  this,  nor  in  any  of  its  suc- 
cessors, was  there  a word  that  could  lead  us 
to  hope  that  his  heart  was  changed.  Still, 
Sir,  I prayed  and  prayed  for  my  boy  yet 
more  and  more  earnestly.  I prayed  that  the 
root  of  true  religion  might  strike  into  the 
soil  of  his  heart,  and  put  forth  fruitful 
branches.  I endeavoured  to  cling  with  child- 
like confidence  to  my  Father  in  heaven.  I 
believed  the  promises. 

“ A year  passed  away.  I received  a letter, 
the  handwriting  of  which  I could  barely 
recognize  as  being  his : — £ Dearest  Father,  I 
have  met  with  a severe  accident ; but  I am 

better,  and  Dr. thinks  I shall  soon  get 

over  it,  if  I am  very  careful.  Do  not  feel 
anxious  on  my  account,  for  I am  out  of 
danger,  and  will  soon  send  you  a long  letter, 
with  all  particulars.  I have  not  sufficient 
strength  to  write  more  just  now.  You  shall 
hear  by  the  next  mail.’  I looked  in  vain  for 
a word  of  thankfulness  to  God  for  sparing 
him ; I looked  in  vain  for  any  such  expression 
as  ‘ If  the  Lord  will  I shall  recover ;’  and  with 
deep  anxiety  I closed  the  letter;  and  yet 
there  was  cause  for  great  thankfulness  that 
the  Almighty  had  not  cut  him  off  suddenly 
in  the  midst  of  his  sins.” 

Here  Lord paused  in  his  narrative. 

I saw  the  tear-drop  glisten  in  his  eye,  but  he 
made  an  effort,  and  proceeded.  “ The  next 
mail  arrived,  and  I received  a letter — not 
from  him.  I dreaded  to  open  it.  I felt 
what  its  contents  would  be.  Suspense,  how- 
ever, was  unbearable,  and  I broke  the  seal. 
I need  not  read  to  you  the  letter,  although  I 
still  have  it.  It  told  me  that  my  boy — my 
beloved  boy — the  darling  of  my  heart,  was 
gone.  I could  never  see  him  in  this  world 
again,  and  oh,  Sir,  the  agonizing  thought — is 
it  possible  that  I am  not  to  see  him  in 
another  world  ? Can  it  be  possible  that  my 
boy  is  lost , for  ever  lost ! The  child  of  count- 
less prayers — the  gem  of  my  family  circle — 
a prey  to  the  w,orm  that  never  dies — fuel 
for  the  fire  that  is  never  quenched!  My 
poor  weak  faith  was  staggered.  For  a time, 
I was  on  the  £ dark  mountains.’  £ O my  son 


Absalom ! my  son,  my  son  Absalom ! would 
to  God  I had  died  for  thee,  O Absalom,  my 
son,  my  son!’  Now,  thought  I,  must  my 
£grey  hairs  go  down  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave.’  It  was  not  his  death  that  agonized 
me  so — that  I could  have  borne ; I could  have 
closed  his  eyes  with  faithful  resignation,  and 
witnessed  his  cold  remains  lowered  into  the 
cold,  dark  vault,  had  I but  felt  and  believed 
that  his  spirit  was  at  rest;  but  nO ! again 
and  again  I pored  over  that  terrible  letter ; 
but  it  afforded  me  no  shadow  of  a hope  that 
my  boy  had  been  led  to  seek  for  pardon  and 
life  at  the  hands  of  a loving  Saviour.  Days 
and  weeks  passed  on.  In  the  strength  of  my 
God,  I strove  to  fight  against  the  suggestions 
of  the  Evil  One,  and  fully  I was  allowed  to 
experience  the  truth  of  the  words  addressed 
to  Paul, — £My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee.’ 
But  the  anguish  of  spirit  was  still  there — I 
went  mourning  all  the  day  long. 

££  There  was,  at  that  time,  an  old  and  va- 
lued Christian  friend  of  mine  in  the  West 
Indies,  although  I knew  it  not.  He  had 
once  been  in  difficulties,  and  God  enabled 
me  to  be  of  service  to  him ; he  had  been  a 
grateful  recipient.  For  some  time  I had  lost 
sight  of  this  man,  but  I remembered  his 
handwriting  well  enough  to  recognize  it  at 
once.  On  observing  that  his  letter  was  from 
the  West  Indies,  I tore  it  open  in  a paroxysm 
of  intense  anxiety.  Here  it  is,  Sir — never, 
never  will  I part  with  it.” 

The  substance  of  the  letter  was  as  fol- 
lows : — The  writer  had  heard  accidentally, 
as  it  appeared,  of  the  severe  illness  of  a son 

of  his  benefactor,  Lord . He  hastened 

to  his  bedside,  and  found  him  labouring 
under  conviction  of  sin,  as  well  as  a terrible 
dread  of  death.  He  was,  indeed,  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  Gospel  scheme  of  sal- 
vation; but  he  believed  himself  too  sinful 
for  mercy  to  be  expected,  and  dared  not  recog- 
nize in  Christ  a Saviour  for  him.  For  seve- 
ral days  he  lay  in  ££  darkness  an(\  in  the 
shadow  of  death,”  after  which  it  pleased 
God  to  ££  reveal  his  Son  in  him.”  “ Lord,  I 
believe;  help  thou  mine  unbelief,”  was  his 
constant  exclamation.  And  now  he  clung — 
as  the  drowning  man  clings  to  the  life-buoy 
— to  the  Rock  which  is  Christ,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  day  before  his  departure  that 
he  received  the  full  assurance  of  pardon — 
that  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  made  an 
inward  impression  upon  his  soul,  witnessing 
with  his  own  spirit  that  Jesus  Christ  had 
loved  him — had  given  himself  for  him — that 
all  his  sins  were  blotted  out, — and  that  he, 
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even  he,  was  reconciled  to  God ! “ He  died,” 

added  the  writer  of  the  letter,  “ in  a state 
of  triumphant  and  radiant  happiness.  ‘ Tell 
my  father,’  he'  exclaimed,  ‘ that  I have  found 
pardon  and  peace — that  I am  going  to  Jesus, 
and  that  there  I shall  meet  him.’  ” 

“ Now,  Sir,”  said  Lord  , addressing 

his  guest,  “ can  I ever  doubt  again  ? Can  I 
for  a moment  suppose  that  the  children  of 
many  prhyers  will  be  suffered  to  perish  ? ‘ 0 

thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou 
doubt  ? ’ * This,  my  son,  was  dead,  and  is 

alive  again.’  He  was  lost,  (as  I in  my  un- 
belief supposed,)  but  now  lie  is  found — 
found  by  his  Saviour  and  my  Saviour.  Ay, 
Sir,  and  I shall  find  him,  too — in  1 Abraham’s 
bosom.’  I am  an  old  man,  now;  I cannot 
last  much  longer  here,  and,  after  the  recog- 
nition of  my  Saviour  God,  I shall  next  recog- 
nize my  boy,  no  longer  a wild,  wayward  youth, 
but  a glorified  and  spotless  inhabitant  of  the 
City  of  the  living  God  P ..... 

“ David  said  unto  his  servants,  Is  the  child 
dead  ? And  they  said,  He  is  dead. 

“ Then  David  arose  from  the  earth,  and 
came  unto  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  wor- 
shipped : then  he  came  unto  his  own  house ; 
and  when  he  required,  they  set  Thread  before 
him,  and  he  did  eat. 

“ Then  said  his  servants  unto  him,  What 
thing  is  this  that  thou  hast  done  ? Thou 
didst  fast  and  weep  for  the  child  while  it  was 
alive,  but  when  the  child  was  dead,  thou 
didst  rise  and  eat  bread. 

“ And  he  said,  While  the  child  was  yet 
alive,  I fasted  and  wept:  for  I said,  Who 
can  tell  whether  God  will  be  gracious  unto 
me,  that  the  child  may  live  % 

“But  now  he  is  dead,  wherefore  should  I 
fast  ? Can  I bring  him  back  again  ? I 
shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to 
me.” 


DIET  AND  MEALS  OF  THE  PRIMI- 
TIVE CHRISTIANS. 

Th;e  tables  of  the  primitive  Christians 
were  distinguished  by  the  greatest  frugality 
and  temperance.  Their  grand  principle  was 
to  eat  and  drink  in  order  to  satisfy  the  crav- 
ing of  nature,  and  invigorate,  their  bodies  for 
a renewal  of  their  necessary  labours;  and 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  they  knew  nothing 
of  the  austere  and  painful  abstinence  which 
after-ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition  came 
to  practise,  and  extol  as  highly  meritorious, 
they  were  equally  careful,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  check  the  indulgence  of  a nice  and  fasti- 


dious taste  in  the  gratification  of  the  palate. 
There  was  nothing,  indeed,  which 'they  seem 
to  have  been  more  solicitous  to  avoid  than 
any  imitation  of  the  excessive  luxury  and 
Epicurean  habits  of  their  contemporaries ; and 
justly  accounting  all  excess,  whether  in  eat- 
ing or  in  drinking,  as  incompatible  with  the 
maintenance  of  purity,  and  attention  to  spi- 
ritual duties,  they  inflexibly  adhered  to  the 
rule  of  abstaining  from  every  thing  that4 
tended  to  inflame  the  passions,  or  to  engender 
any  hankering  after  the  pleasures  of  sense. 
On  no  species  of  food  did  they  lay  any  in- 
terdict, except  on  things  strangled,  and  on 
blood,  according  to  the  council  of  the  apostles 
— which  for  many  ages  continued  in  force 
among  the  Christians, — and  such  high- 
seasoned  viands  as  were  heating  to  the  frame. 
Those  of  the  East,  indeed,  who,  living  in  a 
warmer  climate,  were  always  distinguished 
by  their  habits  of  austerity  and  abstinence 
beyond  Christians  in  other  places,  preferred 
the  flesh  of  fish  or  fowl  to  the  grosser  and 
more  succulent  flesh  of  quadrupeds.  Many 
of  them  even  lived  wholly  on  a diet  consist- 
ing of  preparations  of  milk,  or  of  vegetables, 
or  such  light  fruit  as  figs  and  dates.  Wine 
was  freely  admitted  to  the  tables  of  the 
primitive  Christians, — their  notions  of  pro- 
priety, however,  forbidding  the  use  of  it  to 
women  and  young  people.  But  even  by  the 
other  sex  it  was  drank  sparingly ; and  though 
chiefly  the  weak  wine  of  the  country,  was 
always,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
ancients,  diluted  with  water.  To  have  con- 
tinued long  indulging  in  such  a luxury,  or 
to  have  been  discovered  smelling  the  flavour 
of  the  wine-cup, — to  have  made  sumptuous 
preparations  for  the  table, — to  have  betrayed 
much  anxiety  about  the  cookery,  or  produced 
a great  variety  of  viands  and  spicery  at  their 
entertainments,  would,  in  those  early  days  of 
Christianity,  have  brought  discredit,  if  not 
ruin,  on  the  religious  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual. And  yet  there  were  no  austerities 
then  in  vogue  among  the  Christians.  Look- 
ing upon  all  the  creatures  of  God  as  good 
for  food,  they  deemed  themselves  at  perfect 
liberty  to  make  use  of  them  as  suited  their 
convenience  and  their  taste,  at  such  times 
and  in  such  measure  as  temper,  constitution, 
or  age  required ; and  they  never  dreamed  of 
imposing  any  limits  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  beyond  what  reason  and  re- 
ligion prescribed.  But  justly  accounting  an  ill- 
regulated  and  luxurious  appetite  as  the  source 
of  innumerable  evils,  and  placing  their  highest 
ambition  and  pleasure  in  the  attainment  of 
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spiritual  excellence,  they  practised  tlie  greatest 
abstemiousness,  confining  themselves  to  the 
plainest  and  simplest  fare ; in  many  instances 
taking  only  one  meal,  in  none  more  than  two 
a day,  and  then  never  carrying  their  in- 
dulgence in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  further 
than  that  temperate  use  of  them  which  was 
necessary  to  repair  the  bodily  vigour,  and 
which  left  the  mind  free  and  ready,  as  occa- 
sion offered,  to  engage  in  prayer  or  other 
exercises  of  religion.  The  object  they  pro- 
posed to  themselves  by  the  practice  of  such 
singular  moderation,  was  that  of  mortifying 
the  senses,  and  enabling  them  to  wield  with 
a firmer  hand  the  reins  of  discipline  over  the 
motions  and  appetites  of  their  corrupt  nature  ; 
and  that  they  entertained  not  the  most  dis- 
tant idea  of  making  a vain  and  Pharisaic 
parade  of  their  abstinence,  or  were  accus- 
tomed to  regard  it  in  no  other  light  than  as 
simply  a means  of  promoting  the  great  end 
of  their  moral  and  religious  improvement,  is 
evident  from  the  following,  out  of  innumer- 
able anecdotes,  by  which  we  might  illustrate 
this  branch  of  their  customs.  Among  the 
martyrs  that  fell  during  the  violent  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians  at  Lyons,  was  a 
young  man  of  the  name  of  Alcibiades,  dis- 
tinguished for  the  exalted  piety  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  who  had  for  years  accustomed 
himself  to  a small  and  sordid  diet.  When 
thrown  into  the  dungeons,  he  continued  the 
same  habits  of  living,  which,  though  long 
custom  had  rendered  them  easy  to  himself, 
gave  offence,  it  seems,  to  several  of  his  fellow- 
prisoners,  who  found  it  impossible  to  conform 
to  his  standard  of  abstinence.  At  length  one 
of  the  confessors  undertaking  seriously  to  re- 
monstrate with  him  on  the  impropriety  of 
refusing  to  enjoy  the  gifts  of  a bountiful  Pro- 
vidence, and  thereby  creating  jealousy  in  the 
minds  of  others,  Alcibiades  listened  in  a 
Christian  spirit  to  the  friendly  admonition, 
and  from  that  moment,  laying  aside  all  singu- 
larity, indiscriminately  partook  of  whatever 
was  provided  for  himself  and  his  brethren  in 
distress.  Thus  admirably  did  the  primitive 
Christians  observe  the  golden  mean,  by  avoid- 
ing equally  the  extremes  of  sordid  penury 
and  luxurious  gratification  of  the  senses. 
Their  frugal  diet  acquired  a relish  from  their 
previous  labours ; and  while  they  never  de- 
nied to  themselves  any  of  the  good  things  of 
life,  as  far  as  "was  consistent  with  the  ends  of 
sobriety  and  religion,  they  considered  it  their 
duty  always  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  that 
temperance  which  is  a “ fruit  of  the  Spirit.” 
The  manner  in  which  they  conducted  their 


repasts  was  itself  an  effectual  preservative  of 
temperance,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  piety  and 
spirituality  of  the  primitive  *ge.  When 
dinner  had  been  served,  and  the  family  had 
taken  their  seats  at  the  table,  the  master  of 
the  household,  with  a grave  and  solemn  voice, 
and  in  a prayer  of  considerable  length,  ac- 
knowledged their  dependence  on  the  care  of 
their  common  Father,  expressed  their  grati- 
tude for  the  past  tokens  of  his  bounty,  and 
invoked  him  to  bless,  for  their  health  and 
comfort,  the  provisions  of  which  they  were 
about  to  partake.  During  the  progress  of 
the  meal,  some  member  of  the  family,  in 
houses  of  the  lower  class,  or  some  hired 
reader,  in  those  of  the  richer  orders,  enter- 
tained the  company  with  select  portions  of 
Scripture;  for  so  strong  and  insatiable  was 
their  appetite  for  spiritual  food,  that  they 
could  not  rest  satisfied  and  happy  without 
providing  suitable  refreshment  for  the  soul  at 
the  same  time  that  they  were  enjoying  the  com- 
forts of  the  body.  The  viands  being  removed, 
the  family  circle  was  drawn  more  closely 
together, — for  now  were  unfolded,  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  all,  the  precious  scrolls  in 
which,  in  those  days,  the  Scriptures  were 
written.  Previous  to  this,  however,  each  was 
expected  -to  put  himself  in  an  attitude  of 
becoming  reverence ; the  hands  were  care- 
fully washed,  that  not  a stain  might  fall  on 
the  Sacred  Yolume,  and,  while  the  men  re- 
mained with  their  heads  bare,  the  women 
covered  themselves  with  a veil  as  a token  of 
respect  for  the  Book  of  God.  The  head  of 
the  family  then  read  aloud  a few  passages, 
both  from  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament, 
accompanying  them  with  some  plain  and 
simple  admonitions  of  his  own,  or  recalling  to 
the  memory  of  his  audience  the  public  ex- 
hortations which,  on  the  preceding  Sabbath, 
had  been  founded  on  them  in  the  church ; or 
he  taught  the  younger  branches  of  the  house 
to  repeat  after  him  the  beautiful  prayer  which 
was  dictated  by  the  lips  of  the  Saviour ; and 
told  them,  in  simple  phrase,  of  the  love  which 
God  bears  to  the  young,  and  of  the  blessed- 
ness of  remembering  their  Creator  in  the 
days  of  their  youth.  These  readings  and  ex- 
hortations were  always  short,  and  diversified, 
at  intervals,  by  sacred  music, — of  which  the 
primitive  Christians  were  passionately  fond. 
Sometimes  one,  distinguished  by  taste  and 
talents  for  spiritual  songs,  sung  some  favour- 
ite piece  of  sacred  melody;  at  other  times, 
the  shrill  voices  of  the  women  and  the  chil- 
dren were  blended  in  full  chorus  with  the 
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deeper  tones  of  tlie  men,  till,  as  the  hour  set 
apart  for  refreshment  drew  towards  a close, 
the  venerable  parent,  whose  look  and  attitude 
called  for  mctaientary  silence,  gave  thanks  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good  for  the  enjoyment  of 
their  natural  and  spiritual  comforts,  and 
prayed  that  his  presence  and  blessing  might 
be  with  them  during  the  succeeding  period  of 
labour  and  duty.  Thus,  among  the  primitive 
Christians,  their  ordinary  refreshments  were 
sanctified  with  the  Word  of  God  and  with 
prayer;  and  thus  were  the  words  of  eternal 
truth  interwoven,  in  the  most  agreeable  and 
captivating  manner,  with  the  habits  and  the 
pleasures  of  every-day  life. — Coleman’s  Chris- 
tian Antiquities. 


THE  FOBEKUNNER. 

MATTHEW  iii.  3. 


The  nearest  of  those  districts  was  called 
Bhaderpoor;  it  contained  a small  town  of 
the  same  name,  and  sixteen  inhabited  villages. 
As  the  capitals  were  within  a few  miles  of  each 
other,  I frequently  visited  it,  and  sometimes 
resided  there  at  the  commencement  of  the 
harvest,  immediately  after  the  rains;  when 
the  roads,  not  only  in  the  Bhaderpoor  pur- 
gunna,  but  in  many  other  places,  were  so  de- 
stroyed by  the  preceding  heavy  rains  and 
floods,  that  it  was  impossible  to  travel  with- 
out sending  precursors  to  see  that  the  hills 
of  sand  and  mud  were  levelled,  and  the 
chasms  and  ravines  filled  up,  before  a wheeled 
carriage  could  pass.  This,  by  the  custom  of 
the  country,  is  performed  gratuitously  for 
governors  and  persons  in  office;  and  at 
this  season,  travellers  of  every  description, 
whether  in  a palanquin  or  on  horseback, 
must  have  the  highways  mended  before  they 
undertake  a journey.  During  the  rainy 
season,  they  are  generally  impassable,  and 
frequently  invisible,  from  inundation.  On 
the  halcarra,  or  harbinger,  arriving  at  a vil- 
lage with  an  intimation  that  a man  of  conse- 
quence is  on  his  way  thither,  a proclamation 
is  issued  to  repair  the  road  as  far  as  the  next 
village,  and  so  in  continuance.  In  a light 
soil,  it  is  a work  of  no  great  expense,  and 
soon  accomplished.  This  established  custom 
elucidates  a beautiful  passage  in  the  evan- 
gelical prophecy  respecting  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  preceded  by  John  the  Baptist,  as  a 
harbinger,  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias, 
to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  make 
his  paths  straight  (St.  Matthew  iii.  3);  when 
every  valley  was  to  be  exalted,  and  every  | 


mountain  and  hill  to  be  made  low ; and  the 
crooked  to  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough 
places  plain.  (Isaiah  xl.  3,  4.) — Forbes’s 
Oriental  Memoirs. 


THE  GARDEN  WATCH. 

ISAIAH  i.  8. 

A passage  occurs  in  Isaiah,  not  easily 
comprehended  by  an  English  reader,  which  is 
clearly  illustrated  by  a common  practice  among 
the  peasants  in  Hindostan.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rainy  season  they  plant  abundance 
of  melons,  cucumbers,  and  gourds,  which  are 
then  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants. 
They  are  not  sown  in  garden-beds,  as  in 
Europe,  but  in  open  fields,  and  extensive 
plains,  liable  to  depredation  by  men  and 
beasts.  In  the  centre  of  the  field  is  an 
artificial  mount,  with  a hut  on  the  top,  suf- 
ficiently large  to  shelter  a single  person  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  There, 
amidst  heavy  rain  and  tempestuous  winds, 
a poor  solitary  being  is  stationed  day  and 
night,  to  protect  the  crop  from  thieves  of 
various  descriptions,  but  especially  from  the 
monkeys,,  who  assemble  in  large  bodies  to 
commit  depredations.  From  thence  the 
sentinel  gives  an  alarm  to  the  nearest  village, 
and  the  peasants  come  out  and  drive  them 
off.  Few  situations  can  be  more  unpleasant 
than  a hovel  of  this  kind,  exposed  for  three 
or  four  months  to  thunder,  lightning,  and 
rain.  The  prophet,  no  doubt,  alludes  to  it  in 
that  passage,  of  deploring  the  desolation  of 
J udsea : “ The  daughter  of  Zion  is  left  as  a 
cottage  in  a vineyard,  as  a lodge  in  a garden 
of  cucumbers,  as  a besieged  city.” — Forbes. 


FUNERAL  LAMENTATIONS. 


The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Mahome- 
dans  in  Guzerat  and  other  parts  of  India, 
resemble  those  in  I'urkey,  Persia,  and  Arabia. 
Widows  and  matrons,  like  the  ancient  Prse- 
ficse,  are  hired  to  weep  and  wail,  and  beat 
upon  their  breasts  with  loud  lamentations. 
This  was  practised,  not  only  amongst  the 
Greeks,  but  adopted  by  the  Jews  and  many 
other  nations.  The  howling  and  lamenta- 
tions, on  such  occasions,  by  the  vociferous 
females  in  the  suburbs  of  Baroche,  fre- 
quently reached  to  Yezelpoor,  and  disturbed 
the  tranquillity  of  our  retreat.  It  is  to 
these  noisy  exclamations,  rather  than  to  the 
dignified  and  affecting  effusions  of  silent 
sorrow,  that  Lucan  alludes.  “ With  hair 
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dishevelled,  and  smitten  breast,  Hwas  thus  she 
spoke  her  grief.” 

“ Effusas  laniata  comas,  concussaque 

Pectus  verberibus  crebris — sic  mcesta  profatur.” 

Natural  affection  must  be  nearly  the  same 
in  all  climates  and  countries;  but  the  nu- 
merous and  prolonged  ceremonies  required 
on  the  death  of  a Hindoo,  seem  in  some 
measure  to  supersede  and  alleviate  the  sor- 
row which  might  otherwise  take  roo|^  in  the 
conjugal,  filial,  or  parental  breast.  It  appears, 
from  a passage  in  the  prophet  Amos,  that 
this  sort  of  mourning  and  lamentation  was 
a kind  of  art  among  the  Jews Wailing 
shall  be  in  the  streets ; and  they  shall  call 
such  as  are  skilful  of  lamentation  to  wailing.” 
(Amos  v.  16.) — Forbes’s  Oriental  Memoirs. 


AN  ANTICIPATION. 


I do  strongly  hope  that  there  still  remains 
a great  harvest  among  the  Gentiles  yet  to  be 
. gained  to  Christianity  before  the  end  of  the 
world ; and  that  the  providence  of  God  will, 
in  his  own  appointed  time,  make  a further 
step  in  the  conversion  of  infidel  nations ; and 
that  more  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  shall 
become  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord,  and  of  his 
Christ ; and  that  before  the  end  of  all  things, 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  shall  be  displayed  in 
a glorious  manner,  not  only  in  those  vast 
empires  of  Tartary,  and  China,  and  Japan, 
and  Industan,  and  other  great  kingdoms  of 
the  East ; but  in  the  large  and  dark  regions 
of  the  new-discovered  world ; for  that  solemn 
promise  which  God  made  to  his  Son,  Psalm 
ii.  8 : “Ask  of  me,  and  I will  give  thee  the 
heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession.”  * 
— Archbishop  Tillotsox. 


CHILDREN’S  CORNER. 


“WHEREFORE  DO  I EXIST?” 

It  is  related  of  Cuvier,  that  “ he  could  not 
read  a book  which  taught  nothing  without 
the  greatest  irritation.”  No  well-instructed 
mind  can  read  a frivolous  book  without  dis- 
gust, and  young  persons  are  especially  wearied 
with  books  that  furnish  them  no  positive,  or 
no  interesting,  ideas.  We  do  not  know  how 
much  we  abuse  their  understandings  when  we 
deny  them  fit  aliment  for  the  intellect  and 
the  moral  sense,  and  give  them  only  that 
which  profits  nothing.  So  sensible  are  the 
* .May  not  this  sentence,  in  a certain  degree,  be 
considered  prophetic  of  the  present  times  1 


Germans  of  this,  that  every  page  which  a 
school-boy  reads  must  be  accommodated  to 
his  faculties.  From  a book  of  conversation, 
used  in  their  schools,  the  following  specimen 
of  their  mode  of  popular  instruction  is  ex- 
tracted : — 

“WHEREFORE  DO  I EXIST?” 

Francis  went  into  the  garden  with  his 
father  one  morning  after  breakfast,  and  there 
he  saw  him  put  a little  tree  into  the  ground. 
A hole  in  the  earth  was  already  prepared  for 
the  tree,  the  roots  -were  put  into  it,  and  the 
slender  trunk  was  set  upright,  and  held  so, 
till  the  roots  were  covered  with  the  soil : then 
a stake  was  set  in  the  earth  near  the  tree, 
and  it  was  made  fast  to  the  stake  which  was 
intended  to  support  it. 

“Why  do  you  plant  this  little  tree,  father  ?” 
asked  Francis ; “ it  will  bear  no  fruit.” 

“ I plant  the  tree,  Francis,”  replied  his 
father,  “for  the  same  reason  that  I feed, 
cherish,  and  instruct  you,  that  you  may  grow 
up  to  the  stature  of  a man,  and  be  very  use- 
ful in  the  world.  I expect  that  the  tree  will 
grow  up,  blossom,  and  bear  fruit — which  you 
know  will  be  eaten.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
uses  of  the  tree  ? ” 

“To  bear  fruit,  as  you  have  just  said,” 
answered  Francis.  “Have  trees  other  uses?” 

“ I cannot  just  now  tell  you  all  the  uses  of 
trees,”  replied  the  father,  “ for  there  are  many 
kinds  of  them,  and  they  serve  for  many  uses. 
Look  at  that  large  pear-tree  which  stands 
near  our  house : in  the  spring  it  delights  us 
with  its  beautiful  white  blossoms ; in  summer 
it  affords  a grateful  shade,  and  your  little 
sisters  play  beneath  it,  protected  from  the 
hot  sun ; in  autumn  it  affords  delicious  fruit ; 
and  in  winter  its  branches,  stripped  of  their 
leaves,  seem  waiting  to  be  adorned  with  the 
flowers  of  another  spring.  And  the  tree  has 
other  uses ; the  birds  nestle  and  sing  in  its 
branches,  and  a multitude  of  insects  feed 
upon  its  bark,  its  leaves,  and  fruit.  For  all 
this  did  God  make  it ; and  that  it  might  be 
thus  useful  was  it  planted  by  your  grand- 
father.” 

“ When  it  grows  very  old,  and  its  branches 
are  dry  and  decayed,  it  can  be  cut  down  and 
burned  for  firewood,”  continued  Francis,  “and 
then  it  will  make  us  warm  and  comfortable. 
I saw  neighbour  G osier  cut  down  two  old 
apple-trees  that  grew  in  his  orchard.  He 
said  they  1 cumbered  the  ground ,’  and  must 
make  way  for  some  young  ones ; and  he  cut 
and  piled  them  up  near  the  kitchen-door.” 

“You. know,  I suppose,”  said  the  father, 
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“that  wood  has  many  other  uses  besides 
being  burned  to  keep  people  warm  ? ” 

“ Yes,  I have  seen  oak-wood  and  pine- wood, 
and  box-wood,  and  I know  the  rim  of  our 
waggon-wheel  is  oak,  and  the  candle-box  is 
made  of  pine,  and  the  engraver’s  block  is 
made  of  box-wood,”  answered  Francis,  as  he 
stood  by  his  father,  who  was  gathering  some 
garden-seeds  to  plant  the  next  year. 

“ Everything  in  the  world,  my  dear  child, 
is  made  for  some  good  purpose.  He  that 
made  the  earth,  and  all  that  is  therein,  has 
made  nothing  in  vain : the  smallest  as  well  as 
the  largest  thing  exists  for  something,”  re- 
marked the  father. 

“My  mother  told  me  that  last  Sunday,” 
said  Francis;  “and  I read  to  her  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Bible — it  began  thus : — £ In 
the  beginning  God  made  the  tfrorld;’  and  it 
told  that  ‘ God  saw  all  that  he  had  made,  and 
saw  it  was  very  good and  it  was  said  also, 

1 last  of  all  he  made  man,’ — the  first  man  that 
ever  lived.  Can  you  tell  me  for  what  he 
made  man  ?” 

“ I am  glad  you  ask  this  question,  Francis,” 
answered  his  father.  “ This  desire  you  have 
to  know  the  uses  of  things  is  rational  curiosity , 
it  is  the  desire  of  Icnowledge.  God  has  given 
you  this  desire  that  you  may  learn  and  know 
more  and  more  as  long  as  you  exist.” 

“Then  to  gain  knowledge  is  one  of  the 
uses  for  which  God  made  man,  I suppose,” 
said  the  child. 

“ One  of  the  uses , my  dear ; for  knowledge 
makes  us  happier  than  we  can  be  without  it. 
When  you  inquire,  why  did  God  make  man, 
you  ask,  why  did  he  make  me  ? If  you  ask 
yourself  that  question  every  day,  you  will  in 
time  learn  all  the  uses  for  which  you  were 
made.  You  were  made  to  be  happy,  and  to 
make  others  happy”. 

Francis.  “How  shall  I learn  that1?” 

Father.  “ You  will  not  learn  it  all  at  once. 
Your  friends  take  care  of  you,  and  endeavour 
to  make  you  happy  while  a child ; and  you 
must  try  to  please  them  and  make  them 
happy,  and  to  gain  all  the  knowledge  you 
can.  Good-nature,  docility,  obedience,  and 
industry,  are  the  virtues  of  a child.  To 
practise  those  he  was  made.  A man  has 
more  duties,  and  should  have  more  virtues, 
and  as  he  grows  up  he  gains  knowledge  that 
shows  how  he  must  conduct  himself.  Take 
your  hat  now,  and  go  to  school,  it  is  almost 
nine  o’clock.  Punctuality  is  a virtue  suitable 
to  men  and  boys.” 

Francis.  “ I know  that  'punctuality  is  the 
habit  of  doing  what  we  have  to  do  at  the 


right  time.  Good  morning,  father,”  cried  out 
little  Francis,  as  he  caught  up  his  hat  from  a 
bush  on  which  he  had  hung  it,  and  ran  off 
cheerfully  to  school. 

After  supper,  Francis  sat  down  with  his 
father  . and  mother  in  the  porch  at  the  back 
of  the  house.  His  mother  was  knitting,  but 
his  father  sat  quite  still,  for  he  had  been 
hard  at  work  all  day.  Francis  sat  on  a little 
bench  near  his  father,  who  held  his  hand  in 
his.  * 

“ Father”  said  Francis,  “when  I was  a very 
little  boy,  I did  nothing  but  eat,  drink,  sleep, 
laugh,  jump,  and  play  about,  like  Mary  and 
Ann,  who  cannot  read  nor  work  yet,  they  are 
too  small.  But  now  I have  hard  work  to  do. 
I have  sums  in  arithmetic  at  school;  and  I 
have  long  lessons  given  me  to  read,  and  I 
must  give  some  account  of  them ; and  twice 
a week  I am  obliged  to  write  out  what  1 have 
learned  in  a little  book.  All  that  is  difficult.” 

“It  is  difficult,  Francis,  but  not  impossible; 
you  can  do  it  if  you  try ; therefore  it  is  given 
you  to  do.  Your  teacher  is  kind  and  reason- 
able. He  requires  nothing  of  you  that  you 
cannot  perform.” 

Francis.  “ One  of  the  school  visiters  came  to 
see  us  to-day,  and  he  talked  to  us  all,  thus : 

‘ Children,’  said  he,  ‘ you  will  not  always 
come  to  school.  The  school  is  afforded  you 
to  prepare  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  You 
would  make  miserable  men,  if  you  should 
grow  up  and  not  know  how  to  read  and 
write — if  you  should  not  .know  anything  of 
the  world  you  live  in — if  you  should  not 
know  what  actions  are  right  and  what  are 
wrong. 

“‘That  you  may  find  assistance  and  direc- 
tion in  obtaining  such  knowledge,  the  school 
is  provided. 

“‘The  school  does  not  give  you  all  the 
knowledge  that  vail  be  necessary  for  you. 
There  is  much  that  you  can  procure  for  your- 
selves. The  school  teaches  you  to  help  your- 
selves— to  reason  or  think  about  what  you 
learn.  There  you  are  taught  good  principles. 
By  good  principles , I mean  rules  that  you 
must  follow  in  order  to  become  good  men. 
Thus,  at  school  you  begin  to  be  wise  and 
good.  It  is  not  of  consequence  how  much 
you  commit  to  memory,  if  you  do  not  know 
what  it  means ; but  it  is  important  that  you 
understand  what  you  learn,  and  that  you 
should  know  what  is  true,  and  what  is  false ; 
that  you  may  become  upright  and  honest 
men. 

‘“I  hope  that  you  will  be  just  and  generous ; 
dhat  none  of  you  will  be  selfish,  and  injure 
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any  of  his  school-fellows,  and  that  each  will 
do  whatever  he  can  to  serve  and  oblige  others. 
When  yon  can  acquire  any  language  or 
science  without  assistance,  when  you  can 
practise  any  art  or  business  that  is  service- 
able to  society,  and  when  you  are  determined 
to  learn  what  is  right,  and  do  it,  you  will  be 
fit  to  leave  school.’  He  looked  very  kindly 
at  us  all  the  time  he  was  speaking.” 

“ You  have  remembered  this  very  well;  I 
hope  it  will  do  you  good,  Francis,' •said  his 
father,  when  Francis  had  finished  repeating 
the  lecture ; “ I hope  you  will  not  forget  it, 
nor  what  I told  you  this  morning.  I will 
tell  you  now  how  you  will  know  when  you 
do  right  or  wrong.  By  thinking  of  the  good 
principles  which  are  taught  you,  and  asking 
yourself,  Do  I keep  this  good  rule  ? Here  is 
an  apple — will  you  eat  it  all  yourself,  or  cut 
it  into  three  parts,  and  give  each  of  your 
sisters  one  1 I will  divide  it  with  my  sisters, 
you  would  say,  because  that  will  be  doing  to 
them  as  I should  wish  them  to  do  to  me,  if 
one  of  them  had  an  apple:  and  then  you 
would  divide  the  apple,  and  all  would  enjoy 
it  together,  and  pleasure  would  thus  be  in- 
creased— there  would  be  the  pleasure  of  three 
instead  of  one.  In  this  way  your  principles 
would  govern  your  conduct.” 

Francis.  “ If  I do  not  act  thus,  I shall  have 
the  greedy  pleasure  of  devouring  an  apple ; 
yet  I shall  be  very  sorry  that  I was  so  selfish, 
and  not  more  just  and  kind ; but  I shall  be 
pleased  -with  myself  when  I see  my  sisters 
enjoying  the  nice  apple.” 

Father.  “ If  these  children  were  not  your 
sisters,  but  your  companions  only ; or  if  they 
were  poor  children  who  had  no  apple,  you 
should  divide  with  them,  because  Christian 
benevolence  requires  us  to  be  kind  to  all  per- 
sons when  we  have  an  opportunity. 

“ You  say  you  would  be  pleased  when  you 
saw  others  enjoying  your  apple,  or  sorry  and 
ashamed  were  you  to  eat  it  all  yourself. 
Your  thoughts  would  be  pleasant  or  un- 
pleasant, just  as  you  should  act.  That 
thought  would  be  your  conscience.  After 
we  have  been  taught  what  is  right,  our  con- 
science reminds  us  of  right  and  wrong ; and 
praises  us  when  we  do  right,  and  blames  us 
when  we  do  wrong.  A very  bad  man,  wdiose 
conscience  torments  him,  suffers  very  much ; 
a good  man,  whose  conscience  tells  him,  You 
have  done  as  well  as  you  know  how  to  d6, 
must  be  happy.  Will  you  tell  me,  Francis, 
what  your  conscience  commands  you  to  do  1 ” 
Francis  thought  a little  while,  and  then 
said,  “ My  conscience  tells  me  I must  acquire 
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useful  knowledge  and  accomplishments,  as 
much  as  I can.  I may  amuse  myself  when  I am 
permitted ; but  when  I am  required  to  work 
and  think,  I must  work  and  think  willingly 
and  diligently.  I must  wish  everything  to 
be  right  in  the  world,  and  every  one  to  be 
happy ; so  I must  do  right  myself,  and  try  to 
learn  what  is  right,  more  and  more,  that  I 
may  grow  better  and  better.  I have  a body 
and  mind ; I must  keep  my  body  in  health  if 
I can,  and  not  hurt  myself  by  foolish,  ven- 
turous tricks;  and  I must  exert  my  mind. 
I must  be  industrious,  and  try  very  much  to 
do  my  duty  to  God  and  man.” 

“Now,  my  dear,”  said  his  mother,  “you 
have  told  what  you  and  I,  and  everybody 
exist  for;  and  I hope  you  will  always  do 
what  you  ought  to  do ; — now  go  to  rest.” 
Francis  then  kissed  his  father  and  mother, 
bade  them  good  night,  and  went  to  bed. 
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Long  have  I view’d,  long  have  I thought, 

And  held  with  trembling  hand  this  bitter  draught; 

’Twas  now  just  to  my  lips  applied, 

Nature  shrank  in,  and  all  my  courage  died. 

But  now  resolved,  and  firm  I’ll  be, 

Since,  Lord,  ’tis  mingled  and  reach’d  out  by  thee. 

I’ll  trust  my  Great  Physician’s  skill ; 

I know  what  he  prescribes  can  ne’er  be  ill. 

To  each  disease  he  knows  what’s  fit ; 

I own  him  wise  and  good,  and  do  submit. 

I’ll  now  no  longer  grieve  or  pine, 

Since  ’tis  thy  pleasure,  Lord,  it  shall  he  mine. 

Thy  medicine  puts  me  to  great  smart, 

Thou’st  wounded  me  in  my  most  tender  part ; 

But  ’tis  with  a design  to  cure ; 

I must  and  will  thy  Sovereign  touch  endure. 

All  that  I priz’d  below  is  gone, 

But  yet  I still  will  pray,  Thy  will  be  done. 

Since  ’tis  thy  sentence  I should  part 
With  the  most  precious  treasure  of  my  heart, 

I freely  that  and  more  resign  ; 

My  heart  itself,  as  its  delight,  is  thine  : 

My  little  all  I give  to  thee  ; 

Thou  gav’st  a greater  gift — thy  Son,  to  me. 

fie  left  true  bliss  and  joys  above, 

Himself  he  emptied  of  all  good,  but  love : 

For  me  he  freely  did  forsake 
More  good  than  he  from  me  can  ever  take. 

A mortal  life  for  a divine 
He  took,  and  did  at  last  even  that  resign. 

Take  all,  great  God,  I will  not  grieve, 

But  still  will  wish  that  I had’  still  to  give. 

I hear  thy  voice,  thou  bidd’st  me  quit 
My  paradise ; I bless,  and  do  submit  : 

I will  not  murmur  at  thy  word, 

Nor  beg  thy  Angel  to  sheath  up  his  sword. 

Norris. 
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SPARKLETS  AND  PEARLS. 


If  the  notion  be  spread,  that  out  of  a given  number 
of  men  some  are  required  to  be  holier  than  the  rest, 
you  do  not,  by  so  doing,  raise  the  standard  of  holi- 
ness for  the  few,  but  you  lower  it  for  the  many. — 
Arnold. 

There  is  a holy  and  wise  Providence  that  governs 
the  simple  and  the  heedless  actions  of  men,  as  a 
rider  doth  a lame  horse,  of  whose  halting  not  he, 
but  the  horse’s  lameness,  is  the  true  and  proper 
cause  : wherefore,  in  the  former  of  these  cases,  God 
is  said  to  have  sent  Joseph  into  Egypt,  and,  in  the 

latter,  to  deliver  one  into  his  neighbour’s  hand. 

Boston. 

An  eye  fixed  upon  encouragement  makes  heavy 
afflictions  light,  long  afflictions  short,  and  bitter 
afflictions  sweet.  Those  blessed  martyrs  found  it  so 
that  were  cast  out  all  night,  in  a cold,  frosty  night, 
naked,  and  were  to  be  burnt  the  next  day,  who  thus 
comforted  themselves The  winter  is  short,  but 
paradise  is  sweet : here  we  shiver  for  cold,  but  the 

bosom  of  Abraham  will  make  amends  for  all. 

Brooks. 

What  is  the  great  interest  of  a nation  ? What  is 
most  advantageous  and  profitable  to  a people,  even 
with  reference  to  the  things  of  this  life  ? Godliness  is 
their  greatest  gain,  it  having  the  promise  of  this  life, 
as  well  as  that  to  come.  The  poets  feign  and  fanci- 
fully tell,  us  that  their  god  wooed  in  gold,  and  de- 
scended in  a glistening  shower.  Certain  it  is,  and 
out  of  the  reach  of  all  fiction,  that  with  God  and 
religion  we  shall  be  blessed,  likewise,  with  such  a 
portion  of  riches  as  shall  be  serviceable  to  our  best 
ends..  God  oftentimes  showers  down  wealth  with  a 
plentiful  hand  on  his  friends  and  favourites.  You 
see  the  true  way  and  method  of  prospering  in  the 
world.  If  you  fear  God,  and  keep  his  command- 
ments, you.  shall  be  recompensed  with  the  good 
things  of  this  life.  A person  or  a nation  which  sin- 
cerely endeavours  to  purchase  true  wisdom,  (which 
consists  in  righteousness  and  holiness,)  shall  find 
that  (Prov.  iii.  16)  “ in  her  left  hand  are  riches  and 
honours.” — Dr.  John  Edwards. 

Books  are  never  to  be  judged  of  merely  by  their 
subject,  or  the  opinion  they  represent,  but  by  the 
justness  of  their  sentiments,  the  beauty  of  their 
manner,  the  force  of  their  expression,  or  the  strength 
of  reason,  and  the  weight  of  just  and  proper  argu- 
ments which  appear  in  them. — Isaac  Watts. 

It  is  the  manner  of  God  to  cast  down,  that  he  mav 
raise,— to  abate,  that  he  may  exalt  us.  Satan  raises 
np  that  he  may  throw  down,  and  intends  nothing 
but  our  dejection  in  our  advancement.— Bp.  Hall. 

Let  us  adore  the  judgments  of  God,  and,  instead 
of  searching  into  the  particular  reasons  and  ends  of 
them,  let  us  say,  with  St.  Paul,  (Romans  xi.  23,) 

“ How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his 
ways  past  finding  out!  ” If  he  who  was  taken  up 
into  the  third  heaven,  and  had  such  a multitude  of 
revelations,  and  was  admitted  so  much  nearer  to  the 
secrets  of  God  than  we  are,  durst  not  search  into 
them,  how  much  less  should  we,  who  only  converse 
here  below  .—Archbp.  Tillotson. 

Commonly,  when  we  fear  most,  we  speed  best. 
God  then,  most  of  all,  magnifies  his  bounty  to  us, 
when  we  have  most  afflicted  ourselves. — Bp.  Hall. 

Holy  wisdom  is  tllat  which  enables  one  to  make 
the  best  of  everything,  and  evengiveth  life  in  killing 
circumstances. — Boston. 


Lord  Bacon— evidently  with  the  words  of  the 
royal  Psalmist,  (Psalm  lxxxii.  1,)  “ I have  said, 
Ye  are  gods,  and  all  of  you  are  the  children  of  the 
Most  High,”  in  his  mind— says,  (Essay  19,)  “ All 
precepts  concerning  kings  and  magistrates  are  in 

effect  comprehended  in  these  two  remembrances  ; 

remember  ye  are  gods,  and  remember  ye  are  men  : 
the  one  bridles  their  will,— the  other  their  power.” 
Pliny,  in  his  “ Panegyric  on  Trajan,”  in  a pas- 
sage the  only  one  devoid  of  flattery  in  that  remark- 
able. production,  has  a similar  thought,  saying, 
“Princes,  though  they  seem  to  themselves  to  be  gods, 
yet  they^are  as  short-lived  as  other  men.”  The 
common-crier  of  Rome  always  followed  the  chariot 
of  the  conqueror,  in  a triumph,  to  remind  him  at  in- 
tervals that  he  was  mortal.  Philip  of  Macedon,  as  is 
well  known,  after  his  great  victory  over  theAthenians, 
commanded  a youth  to  come  to  him  every  morning  to 
remind  him  that  he  was  but  a man.  The  Christian 
emperors  of  the  East,  in  like  manner,  were  presented 
on  the  day  of  their  coronation  with  specimens  of 
various  kinds  of  marble  to  select  for  their  tombs, 
to  remind  them  that,  though  they  were  as  gods, 
they  must  die  like  men. 

It  shall  be  in  our  final  triumph  that  all  tears 
shall  be  wiped  from  our  eyes  ; till  then  our  passions 
must  be  mixed  according  to  the  occasions. — Bn. 
Hall.  ' 

Miseries  do  not  stay  for  a mannerly  succession 
to  each  other;  but  in  a rude  importunity  throng  in 
at  once. — Bp.  Hall. 

There  is  a time,  even  before  we  commence  the 
active  business  of  life,  when  we  are  led  to  hold  ques- 
tion with  ourselves,  and  to  ask  what  we  are  living 
for,  and  to  what  we  are  tending.  We  commune 
with  our  own  hearts,  and  think  of  life  and  death, 
and  ask  ourselves  what  will  be  our  condition  when 
sixty  years  are  over ; whether,  indeed,  we  shall  then 
have  died  for  ever,  or  whether  we  shall  have  but 
fallen  asleep  in  Christ,  to  be  awakened  by  him  when 
the  number  of  his  redeemed  is  full. — Arnold. 

Nothing  can  fill  the  heart  of  man,  but  He  that 
made  it. — Bp.  Hall. 

In  every  society  there  are  those  to  whom  it  may 
be  said,  “ When  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy 
brethren.”  There  are  and  always  must  be  some 
who  have  more  influence  than  their  neighbours. 
Age  gives  influence,  money  gives  it,  power  gives  it, 
station  in  society  gives  it ; and  supposing  all  these 
points  equal,  yet,  still  men  cannot  be  equal  alto- 
gether, for  their  personal  character  gives  it:  No- 
thing can  hinder  firmness,  and  wisdom,  and  virtue, 
from  exercising  an  influence  over  the  minds  of  those 
who  witness  them. — Arnold. 

All  things  must  prosper,  where  God  hath  in- 
tended the  success. — Bp.  Hall. 

Every  one  of  us  who  becomes  awakened  to  a 
real  sense  of  what  it  is  to  be  a Christian,  has  a 
double  call  upon  him,  to  save  himself  and  his 
brethren  also.  Never  yet  did  any  soul  turn  sin- 
cerely to  Christ,  but  the  spirit  of  power  was  there. 
Goodness  is  power,  and  ever  will  be.  They  who 
are  truly  converted  themselves,  always,  I 'believe, 
multiply  the  number  of  Christ’s  servants  ; they  do 
find  themselves  enabled  to  strengthen  their  brethren. 

— Arnold. 
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UNLEAVENED  BREAD. 

DEUTERONOMY  XYI. 

The  present  chapter  is  mainly  devoted  to 
the  three  great  annual  festivals  of  the  Israel- 
ites, and  is  appointed  as  the  first  morning 
lesson  of  the  day,  as  including  a recital  of 
the  institution  of  the  Feast  of  Pentecost. 

The  institution  of  the  Passover  has  re- 
cently engaged  our  attention ; and  in  return- 
ing to  the  subject,  as  presented  to  us  here, 
we  shall  advert  only  to  the  points  not  pre- 
viously considered. 

Yer.  1.  The  Israelites  are  described  as 
having  been  brought  out  of  Egypt  “ by  night.” 
On  this  it  has  been  remarked,  that  they  really 
commenced  their  march  in  the  morning,  as 
shown  in  Exodus  xii.  22,  and  Numbers  xxxiii. 
3.  Below,  at  ver.  6,  it  is  even  said  to  have 
been  in  “ the  evening.”  The  fact  is,  that 
the  sacred  writer  considers  the  one  great 
procedure  of  the  departure  under  the  dif- 
ferent circumstances  which  belonged  to  the 
evening,  the  night,  the  morning,  and  the 
day,  under  which  this  procedure  was  com- 
menced and  advanced,  achieved  and  executed. 
Eegarded  in  connection  with  the  supper  on 
the  paschal  lamb,  it  was  the  evening ; seen 
with  reference  to  the  death  of  the  first-born  of 
Egypt,  and  the  formal  leave  given  by  the  king 
for  their  departure,  it  was  night ; but  viewed 
in  connection  with  the  actual  commencement 
of  the  march,  it  was  morning,  or  day. 

Yer.  2.  It  is  said  that  the  paschal  sacrifice 
shall  be  “ of  the  flock  and  the  herd.”  How  of 
the  herd , when  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that 
it  was  a lamb?  Some  Jewish  commentators 
fancy  that  although  a lamb  in  Egypt,  when 
the  ordinance  was  first  given,  it  might  after- 
wards be  an  ox ; but  this  is  contradicted  by 
the  uniform  practice  of  the  people  using  a 
lamb  for  this  purpose.  It  seems  clear  that 
Moses  is  speaking  of  the  Passover  celebration 
in  its  widest  sense,  as  a festival  of  eight  days, 
during  which  both  bullocks  and  sheep  were 
offered.  For  these  the  day  after  the  Pass- 
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over  was  usually  preferred ; but  none  of  these 
offerings  were  restricted  to  that  day,  ex- 
cept the  Chagigah , or  peace-offering  proper 
to  the  Passover,  to  which  peculiar  solemnity 
was  attached.  This  was  offered  the  usual 
time  of  evening  sacrifice,  or  three  o’clock; 
it  was,  therefore,  at  the  very  hour  of  the  day 
when  the  Chagigah  was  offered,  that  Christ, 
our  peace-offering,  died  upon  the  cross — was 
sacrificed  for  us.  It  was  with  reference  to  this 
solemnity  that  we  may  interpret  the  Passover 
bullocks  mentioned  here  and  in  2 Chronicles 
xxx.  24;  xxxv.  7, 8.  It  is  also  to  this,  no  doubt, 
that  the  evangelist  refers  when  he  says  that  the 
Jews  went  not  into  Pilate’s  judgment-hall, 
“ lest  they  shouldbe  defiled,  but  that  they  might 
eat  the  Passover,” — or  rather  this  Chagigah. , 
to  which  the  term  is  extended:  for  they,  as 
well  as  our  Saviour,  had  already  eaten  the 
Passover  the  night  before.  But  here,  also, 
observe  that  the  J ews  reckoned  the  day  from 
sunset  to  sunset ; hence  the  natural  day  fol- 
lowing the  natural  night  on  which  the  Pass- 
over  was  eaten,  formed  one  and  the  same  day 
— that  is,  the  first  day  of  the  festival.  This, 
and  the  last  day,  were  held  particularly 
sacred ; but  the  intermediate  days  were  less 
regarded,  though  still  more  respected  than 
common  days. 

Yer.  3 — 4.  We  have  here  the  injunction 
repeated  respecting  the  exclusive  use  of  un- 
leavened bread  in  those  days.  It  is  called 
“ the  bread  of  affliction.”  This  has  been  dif- 
ferently explained.  Some  render  the  original 
by  “the  bread  of  poverty;” — the  poor  being 
often,  they  say,  obliged  to  eat  their  bread 
unleavened,  from  not  having  the  convenience 
or  time  for  leavening  it.  This  would  be  more 
likely,  when  every  family  baked  its  own  bread, 
and  the  poor  can  only  buy  it  ready  baked  in 
large  towns.  It  is  not  until  late  in  Scripture 
history  that  we  read  of  bakers  by  trade 
(Jeremiah  xxvii.  21).  The  Syriac  version 
makes  it  the  “bread  of  humility;”  the 
Arabic,  “ bread  of  weakness ;”  the  Septuagint, 
“bread  of  ill-treatment;”  but  the  general  term 
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in  our  authorized  version  suits  the  original 
very  well.  Some  suppose  it  so  called  owing 
to  its  heavy  and  indigestible  character, — 
though  these  qualities  scarcely  apply  to  the 
present  mode  of  preparing  this  bread,  which, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  live  where  Jews 
are  not  usually  found,  may  be  described,  as  of 
very  thin  biscuits,  about  the  size  of  a dessert 
plate,  far  from  unpleasant.  It  is  well  known 
in  places  where  Jews  abound,  as  they  freely 
give  it  to  Christians;  but  whether  after  or 
during  the  festival  we  do  not  recollect,  though 
we  often  in  boyhood  had  some  of  it  given 
us  by  kind  Jews,  and  thought  it  very  good. 
It  was  often  a custom  with  those  who  got 
these  biscuits,  to  hang  them  up  by  a string, 
as  curiosities  ; and  in  this  state  the  bread 
remains  unchanged  for  any  length  of  time. 
But,  doubtless,  it  primarily  owes  this  name  to 
its  being  intended  to  remind  the  Israelites  of 
their  affliction  in  Egypt,  and  one  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  deliverance  from  it.  And 
this  is  the  purpose  which  the  Jews  have  kept 
in  mind  in  their  annual  celebration  of  the 
feast;  for  when  the  unleavened  bread  is 
brought  in  at  the  paschal  supper,  the  master 
takes  it  up,  and  says,  “ This  is  the  unleavened 
bread  which  we  eat,  because  the  dough  of  our 
fathers  had  not  time  to  be  leavened,  before 
the  Lord  revealed  himself  and  redeemed  them 
immediately.  Therefore  we  are  bound  to 
give  thanks,  to  praise,  to  laud,  to  glorify,  to 
extol,  to  honour,  to  magnify  Him,  who  has 
done  for  our  fathers,  and  for  us,  all  these 
wonders : who  hath  brought  us  from  bondage 
to  freedom,  from  sorrow  to  rejoicing,  from 
mourning  to  a good  day,  from  darkness  to  a 
great  light,  from  affliction  to  redemption. 
Therefore  must  we  say  before  him,  ‘ Halle- 
lujah, Praise  ye  the  Lord!’  [he  repeating  or 
reading  the  113th  and  114th  Psalms,  of 
which  these  words  are  the  beginning  ; and 
then  proceeding:]  Blessed  be  thou,  O Lord, 
our  God,  King  everlasting,  who  hast  redeemed 
us,  and  redeemed  our  fathers  out  of  Egypt, 
and  brought  us  to  this  night,  to  eat  un- 
leavened bread  and  bitter  herbs.” 

The  injunction  to  put  away  all  leaven  or 
leavened  bread,  has  been  most  rigidly  ob- 
served by  the  J ews,  from  the  time  when  they 
made  all  righteousness  lie  in  an  overstrained 
adherence  to  the  mere  letter  of  the  law.  At 
the  present  time  the  master  of  the  family 
searches  every  corner  of  the  house  with  a 
candle,  lest  any  crumb  of  leavened  bread 
should  remain,  and  any  that  may  be  found 
is  committed  to  the  fire ; and  in  view  of  the 
possibility  that  some  minute  portion  may 


exist  undiscovered,  he  prays  God  that  any 
morsel  that  remains  in  his  house  may  become 
as  the  dust  of  the  ground.  Extraordinary 
precautions  are  also  taken  in  preparing  the 
unleavened  bread,  lest  anything  like  leaven 
should  be  mixed  with  it,  or  any  kind  of 
fermentation  should  take  place  in  it. 

Yer.  5,  6.  Last  Sunday  there  was  occasion 
to  mention  the  extension  of  license  to  the 
Israelite  in  allowing  them  to  slaughter 
animals  for  food  at  their  towns  of  residence, 
free  from  the  obligation  of  bringing  them  to 
the  tabernacle.  Nowv  however,  they*  are  re- 
minded that  this  license  does  not  extend  to 
the  paschal  lambs,  which  must  be  slain  and 
eaten  “ at  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
shall  choose  to  put  his  name  in.” 

Yer.  7.  With  respect  to  the  lamb  being 
roasted , the  reader  may  turn  to  our  observa- 
tions at  p.  50.  There  it  is  expressly  forbidden 
to  be  boiled.  But  it  is  observable  that  the  very 
word  ( bashal ) there  used  to  forbid  boiling , is 
here  used  to  enjoin  roasting.  The  words  are  the 
same ; and  the  word  for  roasting  is  there  dif- 
ferent from  that  here  employed.  It  is  very 
certain  that  the  lamb  was  roasted ; the  word 
therefore  which  denotes  boiling  there,  cannot 
mean  anything  but  roasting  here.  The  truth 
clearly  is,  that  the  word  is  a general  one  to 
denote  dressing  or  cooking;  the  context  de- 
termining the  mode,  when  any  explicit  indi- 
cation is  necessary.  In  Exodus  xii.  9,  this 
was  necessary,  and  therefore  the  context 
restricts  it  to  the  sense  of  boiling;  but  now, 
the  custom  being  known,  the  general  term  is 
employed.  This  explanation  might  have 
saved  the  trouble  which  some  have  taken 
with  the  text. 

The  intimation  that  they  might  return  in 
the  morning  to  their  tents  or  houses  has 
been  differently  understood.  The  plain  sense 
seems  to  be,  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  go 
home  the  morning  after  the  fifteenth  of  Abib, 
on  which  the  Passover  was  celebrated.  It 
was,  however,  the  general  practice  to  remain 
during  the  whole  seven  days  of  unleavened 
bread;  and  it  is,  therefore,  thought  by  some 
that  “the  morning”  means  the  morning  fol- 
lowing this  close  of  the  festival.  But  the 
context  does  not  naturally  suggest  this  ex- 
planation ; and  they  would  scarcely  need  to 
be  told  that  they  might  go  home  after  the 
close  of  the  festival.  It  seems  to  us  that 
liberty  is  given  to  return  home,  after  the 
actual  Passover,  if  occasion  required,  though 
custom  afterwards  introduced  the  extension 
of  the  visit.  There  appears  no  reason  why 
they  might  not  eat  the  unleavened  bread  at 
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their  own  homes;  and  the  paschal  supper 
itself  seems  to  be  the  only  part  of  the  cere- 
monial that  the  law  limits  to  the  place  of  the 
altar. 

Ver.  8.  The  injunction  to  eat  the  unleavened 
bread  “ six  days,”  seems,  at  first  view,  to  be 
in  contradiction  to  Exodus  xii.  15,  19;  and 
xiii.  6,  7,  where  “ seven  days”  is  the  term 
given.  But  the  meaning  is,  that  the  six 
days  were  to  find  their  principal  distinction 
in  the  eating  of  unleavened  bread,  but  the 
last  day  was  to  be  marked  by  additional 
observances,  in  which,  however,  the  continued 
use  of  unleavened  bread  was  included. 

Ver.  9 — 12.  We  now  .reach  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost,  memorable  in  Christian  history  for 
the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
apostles  at  Jerusalem.  This  feast  fell  at  the 
close  of  the  cereal  harvest  of  Palestine,  as 
the  Passover  did  at  its  commencement.  The 
interval  was  a period  of  seven  weeks:  hence 
this  is  called  in  the  Old  Testament  “ the  Feast 
of  Weeks ;”  but  in  the  New  Testament,  Pente- 
cost, from  a Greek  word  signifying  “fifty,” 
because  it  commenced  on  the  fiftieth  day 
after  the  Passover.  During  the  interval,  the 
population  was  supposed  to  be  engaged  in 
the  labours  of  the  harvest,  and  to  be  now 
ready,  at  its  close,  to  render  thanks  and  ac- 
knowledgments to  God,  for  the  bounties 
received  at  his  hand.  This,  therefore,  is  one 
of  the  observances  which  illustrate  the  de- 
signedly local  and  restricted  character  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation — being,  as  it  was,  suited 
only  to  the  climate  in  which  it  originated. 
In  our  own  climate,  for  instance,  it  would 
lose  all  force  and  significance.  For  we  could 
not,  in  the  months  of  May  or  June,  render 
thanks  for  the  completed  harvest,  which  does 
not  even  commence  till  long  after. 

This  Feast  of  Pentecost  was  the  second  of 
the  three  great  annual  festivals,  when  all  the 
adult  males  were  required  to  appear  before 
the  Lord  at  the  place  which  he  should  choose 
— as  indicated  by  the  presence  of  his  altar. 
There  is  a fuller  account  of  it  in  Leviticus 
xxiii.  15 — 21,  where  we  more  precisely  learn 
its  distinguishing  ceremonials.  The  obliga- 
tion of  repairing  to  the  place  of  the  altar,  and 
of  observing  it  sabbatically  as  “a  day  of  holy 
convocation,”  were  common  to  it  and  the  other 
two  festivals.  Its  distinction  lay  first  in  its 
occasion  and  purport ; and  then  in  the  special 
ceremonies,  which  lay  in  the  solemn  pre- 
sentation of  two  wheaten  loaves  as  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  wheat  harvest  for  the  whole 
nation,  and  in  the  bringing  by  every  individual 
of  his  first-fruits  to  present  at  the  altar,  in 


token  of  his  gratitude  for  the  bounties  of 
Providence.  There  was,  then,  a burnt-offer- 
ing  of  seven  lambs  of  the  first  year  without 
blemish,  one  young  bullock,  and  two  rams; 
after  this  a “kid  of  the  goats”  was  sacrificed 
for  a sin-offering;  and  lastly,  two  lambs  of 
the  first  year  as  a peace-offering.  The  entire 
ceremonies  of  the  day  were  in  and  before  the  [ 
time  of  our  Lord  concluded  by  the  singing 
of  the  Hallel — being  the  Psalm  from  the 
11 3th,  to  the  118th  inclusive. 

To  some  of  the  other  circumstances  of  this 
festival  attention  is  called  in  one  of  the 
articles  of  this  number.  In  the  text  before 
us,  that  which  is  principally  enforced  upon 
the  people  is  the  obligation  of  the  most  ex- 
pansive charity  on  these  occasions  of  high 
festival ; and,  to  prevent  them  from  drawing 
the  limit  too  narrowly  and  closely,  “the 
stranger  within  their  gates”  is  expressly 
mentioned  as  entitled  to  their  consideration ; 
and  the  claims  of  their  servants  and  slaves 
are  enforced  by  the  call  upon  them  to  remem- 
ber that  they  had  themselves  been  bondmen  { 
in  the  land  of  Egypt. 

Yer.  13 — 15.  This  passage  refers  to  the 
third  of  the  great  annual  festivals — that  of 
Tabernacles,  which  was  celebrated  in  autumn, 
on  the  close  of  the  labours  of  the  agricultural 
year.  It  was  in  one  respect  an  act  of  thanks- 
giving for  the  national  blessings  of  that  year, 
and  was  hence  called,  also,  the  Feast  of  In- 
gathering. Its  more  customary  designation  I 
was,  however,  derived  from  the  custom  of  6 
dwelling  in  booths,  or  tents,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness.  This 
imparted  a truly  special  character  to  the 
festival,  with  which  we  shall  on  another  oc- 
casion engage  the  reader’s  attention.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  concluding  clause — 

“ Therefore  thou  shalt  surely  rejoice” — has  I 
given  occasion  to  the  Pabbinical  interpreta- 
tion that  there  should  be  no  other  causes  of 
rejoicing  in  the  festivals  than  those  stated  in 
the  texts  relating  to  them,  and  hence  that 
marriages  should  not  be  celebrated  on  those 
days,  that  there  might  be  no  mingled  joy. 

Yer.  16,  17.  These  verses  refer  to  the  three  ; 
festivals  generally,  and  enjoin  the  same  open-  j 
hearted  liberality  at  all  of  them.  No  one  is 
to  appear  before  the  Lord  empty-handed; 
but  the  precise  amount  of  his  beneficence  is 
not  defined.  It  is  left  to  his  conscience,  his 
sense  of  duty  and  gratitude.  “Every  man 
shall  give  as  he  is  able,  according  to  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord  , thy  God,  which  he  hath 
given  thee.”  Compare  this  with  2 Corinthians 
viii.  12. 
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JUSTIFICATION  BY  FAITH. 

“ Doubtless,”  saith  the  apostle,  “ I have 
counted  all  things  loss,  and  I do  judge  them 
to  be  dung,  that  I may  win  Christ ; and  be 
found  in  him,  not  having  mine  own  righteous- 
ness, but  that  which  is  through  the  faith 
of  Christ,  which  is  of  God  through  faith.” 
Whether  they  speak  of  the  first  or  second 
justification,  they  make  the  essence  of  it  a 
divine  quality  inherent ; they  make  it  righte- 
ousness which  is  in  us.  If  it  be  in  us,  then 
it  is  ours,  as  our  souls  are  ours,  though  we 
have  them  from  God,  and  can  hold  them  no 
longer  than  pleaseth  him ; for  if  he  withdraw 
the  breath  of  our  nostrils,  we  fall  to  dust ; 
but  the  righteousness  wherein  we  must  be 
formed,  if  we  will  be  justified,  is  not  our 
own ; therefore  we  cannot  be  justified  by  any 
inherent  quality.  Christ  hath  merited  righte- 
ousness for  as  many  as  are  found  in  him.  In 
him  God  findeth  us,  if  we  be  faithful ; for  by 
faith  we  are  incorporated  into  him.  Then, 
although  in  ourselves  we  be  altogether  sin- 
ful and  unrighteous,  yet  the  man  which,  even 
in  himself,  is  impious,  full  of  iniquity,  full  of 
sin ; — him  being  found  in  Christ  through  faith, 
and  having  his  sin  in  hatred  through  repent- 
ance ; — him  God  beholdeth  with  a gracious 
eye,  putteth  away  his  sin  by  not  imputing  it, 
taketh  quite  away  the  punishment  due  there- 
unto by  pardoning  it ; — and  accepteth  him  in 
J esus  Christ,  as  perfectly  righteous,  as  if  he 
had  fulfilled  all  that  is  commanded  him  in 
the  law : shall  I say  more  perfectly  righteous 
than  if  himself  had  fulfilled  the  whole  law  ? 
I must  take  heed  what  I say ; but  the  apostle 
saith,  “ God  made  him  which  knew  no  sin,  to  be 
sin  for  us,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righte- 
ousness of  God  in  him.”  Such  we  are  in  the 
sight  of  God  the  Father,  as  is  the  very  Son 
of  God  himself.  Let  it  be  counted  folly,  or 
phrensy,  or  fury,  or  whatsoever.  It  is  our 
wisdom,  and  our  comfort;  we  care  for  no 
knowledge  in  the  world  but  this : that  man 
hath  sinned,  and  God  hath  suffered;  that 
God  hath  made  himself  the  sin  of  men,  and 
that  men  are  made  the  righteousness  of  God. 
— Hooker. 

proceedings  in  this  respect  while  the  second 
temple  stood, — and,  consequently,  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles, — and  which, 
probably,  were  not  materially,  if  at  all,  differ- 
ent from  the  customs  which  prevailed  under 
the  first  temple. 

All  the  males  within  the  limits  of  the  seve- 
ral districts  throughout  the  land,  having  met 
at  the  principal  cities  in  those  districts,  with 
the  view  of  going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost,  lodged  in  the  streets 
during  the  night,  for  fear  of  pollution;  and, 
as  the  air  was  mild  at  that  season,  they  could 
do  this  without  injury  to  their  health.  On 
the  morning  of  the  following  day,  the  presi- 
dent of  each  company  called  them  betimes, 
saying,  “Arise,  and  let  us  go  up  to  Zion,  to 
the  Lord  thy  God.”  They  then  set  out  on 
their  journey,  preceded  by  a bullock,  intended 
for  the  sacrifice,  whose  horns  were  gilded, 
and  whose  head  was  decorated  with  a garland 
of  olive  branches;  and  a person  playing  on 
a pipe,  went  also  before  them,  to  cheer  them 
on  their  journey,  whilst  bursts  of  religious 
fervour  were  frequently  heard  by  the  people, 
exclaiming,  as  in  Psalm  cxxii.  1,  “ I was  glad 
when  they  said  unto  me,  Let  us  go  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord.”  Delightful  indeed  must 
the  sight  have  been,  to  observe  the  compa- 
nies coming  from  the  different  districts  of 
the  land  to  Jerusalem,  as  to  a common  centre, 
to  worship  God.  We  are  informed  that,  to 
^avoid  fatigue,  they  travelled  only  two  parts  of 
the  day,  and  that  when  they  came  near  the 
city,  they  sent  a messenger  to  announce  their 
approach ; on  which  some  of  the  chief  of  the 
priesthood  went  out  to  meet  them.  Their 
entry  into  the  city  was  exceedingly  pictur- 
esque. Each  carried  his  basket  of  wheat, 
grapes,  figs,  apricots,  olives,  or  dates.  The 
baskets  of  the  rich  were  of  gold  or  silver,  and 
those  of  the  poor  were  of  wicker-work,  fan- 
cifully ornamented  with  flowers.  As  they 
entered  the  city , they  joyfully  exclaimed, 
“Our  feet  shall  stand  within  thy  gates,  0 
Jerusalem;”  and  all  the  artificers  in  their 
shops  rose  as  they  passed,  and  bade  them 
welcome.  Indeed,  the  whole  Psalm  cxxii. 
receives  an  additional  beauty,  if  we  consider 
it  as  expressive  of  what  would  naturally  hap- 
pen on  this  occasion. 

Let  us  then  suppose  the  several  tribes  to 
be  near  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  preparing 
to  enter  it,  headed  by  the  several  chiefs  of 
the  priesthood:  what  was  more  natural  than 
for  them  to  say,  in  holy  exultation,  as  in 
verses  1,  2,  “I  was  glad  when  they  said 
unto  me,  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the 

PENTECOST. 

Ik  the  first  article  of  this  number  notice 
has  been  taken  of  this  festival  as  set  forth  in 
the  law  of  Moses.  The  law,  however,  only 
furnished  the  foundation  of  the  practices  by 
which  its  intention  was  fulfilled,  and  it  will 
therefore  be  interesting  to  survey  the  actual 
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Lord.  Our  feet  shall  stand  within  thy  gates, 
O Jerusalem1?”  Having  entered  the  city,  and 
seen  the  private  and  public  buildings,  which 
to  many  of  them  would  be  new  and  won- 
derful, they  would  naturally  exclaim,  as  in 
verses  3,  4,  5 : “ Jerusalem  is  builded  as  a 
city  that  is  compact  together  (and  unlike 
our  shepherds’  tents,  or  cottages  of  clay) ; 
whither  the  tribes  go  up,  the  tribes  of  the 
Lord,  unto  the  testimony  of  Israel,  to  give 
thanks  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord ; for  there 
are  set  thrones  of  judgment,  the  thrones  of 
the  house  of  David.”  The  very  welcome 
that  was  given  to  them  as  they  passed,  by 
the  artificers,  and  other  inhabitants  from  the 
doors  of  their  shops,  and  the  tops  of  their 
houses,  seems  to  be  contained  in  verse  6, 
“Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem.”  To 
which  the  tribes  would  naturally  reply,  “They 
shall  prosper  that  love  thee.  Peace  be  within 
thy  walls,  and  prosperity  within  thy  palaces. 
For  my  brethren  and  companions’  sakes,  I 
will  now  say,  Peace  be  within  thee.  Because 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord  our  God,  I will 
seek  thy  good.”  Thus  did  they  proceed  with 
the  sound  of  music  to  the  mountain  on  which 
the  temple  stood ; at  the  foot  of  which  every 
individual,  of  whatever  rank,  took  his  basket 
on  his  shoulder,  and  repeated,  as  he  ascended, 
the  whole  of  the  150th  Psalm,  probably  in  a 
kind  of  musical  cadence,  to  make  the  pro- 
cession more  solemn  and  impressive.  When 
come  into  the  court  of  the  priests,  the  band 
of  the  temple  sang  the  30th  Psalm;  and  the 
president  of  the  company,  with  his  basket  on 
his  shoulder,  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  repeated 
the  words  which  God  had  enjoined  on  the  occa- 
sion, as  given  in  Deuteronomy  xxvi.  3 — 10, 
“I  profess  this  day,”  &c. ; a priest  in  the  mean- 
time puttiug  his  hand  under  the  president’s 
basket  and  waving  it  before  the  Lord.  Thus 
were  the  first-fruits  of  the  individuals  of  the 
several  companies  consecrated  to  the  Lord, 
and,  like  every  such  kind  of  offering,  they  were 
deposited  by  the  side  of  the  altar,  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  priestly  “course”  that  then  offici- 
ated ; after  which  the  worshippers  prostrated 
themselves  and  departed.  It  was  an  article 
in  this  part  of  the  ritual,  that  they  should 
all  lodge  for  that  night  in  Jerusalem,  and  go 
home  next  day,  unless  detained  either  by 
business  or  inclination;  that  the  quantity 
brought  should  not  be  less  than  the  sixtieth 
part ; and  that  they  might  offer  these  first- 
fruits  any  time  between  Pentecost  and  the 
Feast  of  Dedication;  or  between  the  middle 
of  May  and  the  beginning  of  December. 
The  particulars  therefore  refer  to  these  offer- 


ings of  first-fruits  at  whatever  time  they 
were  made.  But  they  were  naturally  made 
in  preference  when  the  great  festivals  re- 
quired their  attendance  at  Jerusalem — and 
particularly  at  the-  Pentecostal  feast,  so  far 
as  the  products  of  the  year  were  at  that  time 
at  hand;  for  there  were  some  whose  first- 
fruits  could  not  be  ready  until  the  autumnal 
Feast  of  Tabernacles.  On  these  two  festivals 
therefore  were  the  first-fruits  chiefly  pre- 
sented ; but  mostly  at  the  Feast  of  Pentecost. 

Such  was  the  manner  in  which  the  national 
and  individual  first-fruits  were  presented  at 
the  temple  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour.  But 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  same  forms  could 
not  be  observed  after  the  destruction  of  that 
sacred  edifice,  and  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem. 
The  modern  practice  is  to  observe  the  festival 
for  two  days,  which  are  observed  with  the 
same  strictness  as  the  two  first  days  of  the 
Passover,  and  celebrated  with  peculiar  ser- 
vices in  the  synagogues,  which  are  usually 
decorated  for  the  occasion  with  flowers  and 
odoriferous  herbs.  In  the  synagogues  the 
whole  of  the  book  of  Ruth  is  read, — not  so 
much,  as  some  allege,  because  its  incidents 
took  place  at  the  time  of  harvest,  as  because 
it  is  based  on  Ruth’s  determination  to  forsake 
all  things  that  she  might  observe  the  law  of 
God;  for  the  Jews  conceive  that  the  law 
being  at  this  time  delivered  at  Sinai,  the 
feast  -was  principally  designed  to  comme- 
morate that  event.  Hence  the  portion  of 
Scripture  which  declares  the  delivery  of  the 
decalogue  is  solemnly  read ; and  the  six  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  precepts,  said  to  compre- 
hend the  whole  law,  are  also  formally  recited. 
At  home,  a form  of  prayer,  appropriate  to 
the  occasion,  is  repeated  before  and  after 
supper.  It  is  mentioned  by  one  writer  on 
the  Ceremonies  of  the  Jews,  that  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  take  a pi6ce  of  dough,  and  make  it 
into  a cake,  which  was  formerly  given  to  the 
priest,  but  is  now  cast  into  the  fire  to  be 
consumed.  He  adds,  that  this  is  one  of  the 
three  precepts,  the  observance  of  which  de- 
volves on  the  women  who  generally  make 
the  bread  of  the  family;  and  he  gives  the 
prayer  which  is  repeated  by  them,  as  they 
cast  the  dough  into  the  fire : — “ Blessed  be 
thou,  O Lord  our  God,  the  King  of  the  world, 
who  hast  sanctified  us  by  thy  precepts,  and 
commanded  us  to  separate  a cake  of  our 
dough.”  But  the  customs  of  the  Jews  vary 
in  different  countries ; and  we  have  not  ascer- 
tained whether  this  one  exists  in  places  where 
bread  is  not  usually  made  at  home. 
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WHITSUNDAY. 


This  season  has  reference  to  the  ascen- 
sion of  our  Lord,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  Church  by  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  previous  high  feasts  com- 
prise the  great  events  of  his  earthly  existence. 
This  sets  forth  his  exaltation  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  where  he  fulfilled  his  promise 
of  sending  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter; 
and,  as  the  invisible  Head  of  the  church 
on  earth,  he  continued  still  to  govern  it  by  his 
miraculous  agency.  Therein  was  manifested 
the  first  display  of  his  heavenly  grace  ; so 
that,  though  he  dwelt  no  more  with  us,  he 
was  still,  as  during  his  abode  on  earth,  full 
of  grace  and  truth. 

The  feast  in  question  is  based  on  historical 
and  doctrinal  truth,  which,  like  those  facts 
on  which  the  other  great  feasts  rely,  is 
substantiated  by  historical  evidence.  The 
ascension  of  our  Lord  is  an  historical  fact ; 
and  this  based  on  the  most  important  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  that  fact — the 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost. 

Both  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  agree 
in  beginning  this  sacred  festival  with  the 
Ascension  feast,  and  end  it  with  Pentecost. 
The  Greek  chureh  admits  of  no  Trinity  feast 
within  this  sacred  season,  but  in  the  place  of 
it  nelebrate  the  feast  of  All  Saints  and  Mar- 
tyrs. The  former  can  claim  no  higher  anti- 
quity than  the  ninth  century,  and  probably 
was  not  fully  established  until  the  fourteenth. 
But  there  was  very  early  a feast  day  of  the 
apostles,  in  the  western  church,  which  after- 
wards became  the  feast  day  of  Philip  and 
James.  This  was,  in  all  probability,  the  ori- 
gin of  the  modern  Whitsunday,  being  much 
earlier  than  that  of  All  Saints,  instituted 
a.d.  834,  or,  according  to  others,  751  or 
610. 

The  Ascension  feast  was  established  in  the 
fourth  century,  as  one  of  the  great  festivals ; 
but  it  may  have  been  celebrated,  notwith- 
standing, at  a period  still  earlier.  Nor  need 
it  appear  surprising  that  two  events  were 
commemorated  by  one  festive  season.  For 
the  same  is  true  of  the  Jewish  festival, 
which  included  the  feast  of  first-fruits,  and 
of  the  promulgation  of  the  law.  (Exodus 
xxiii.  16;  Leviticus  xxiii.  1 4 — 21;  Numbers 
xxviii.  26.)  Indeed,  this  festival  in  many 
respects  bears  a very  close  analogy  to  that 
of  the  J ews ; and  evidently  is  little  else  than 
a modification  of  it.  The  converts  of  that 


day,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  descended,  were 
th e first-fruits  of 'the  Spirit. 

The  feast  has  been  celebrated  at  different 
times  for  one  day,  for  seven  days,  and  again 
for  three.  The  religious  solemnities  of  this 
occasion  were  very  much  the  same  as  on  the 
other  great  festivals.  It  was  one  of  the  f 
three  baptismal  seasons,  and  derives  the 
name  of  Whitsunday,  or  White-Sunday,  from 
the  circumstance  that  so  many  were  clad  in 
white  on  this  day  at  their  baptism.  This 
wearing  of  white  robes  was,  however,  equally 
applicable  to  the  other  festivals  at  which 
baptisms  were  usually  celebrated.  A more 
special  appropriateness  has,  therefore,  been 
found  in  the  effusion  of  light  and  know- 
ledge on  this  day  upon  the  apostles,  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  world.  Wheatly,  while 
approving  both  these,  gives  another  explana- 
tion, which  he  says  he  found  in  a Latin  letter 
of  Langbain,  who  states  that  he  met  with  it 
in  a Bodleian  manuscript.  He  observes  from 
hence,  that  it  was  a custom  among  our  am 
cestors  upon  this  day  to  give  all  the  mills  of 
their  ewes  and  kine  to  the  poor,  for  the  love 
of  God,  “ in  order  to  qualify  themselves  to  I 
receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost and  the  . 
milk  being  then,  as  it  is  still,  in  some  coun- 
tries, called  white  meat,  the  day  from  this 
took  the  name  of  White-Sunday. 

As  at  the  other  great  festivals,  homilies 
were  on  this  day  delivered,  and  the  sacrament  ! ! 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  administered.  Being  a 
season  of  rejoicing,  there  was  no  fasting;  and 
the  same  fact,  that  the  season  was  one,  not  of  ; 
humiliation,  but  of  gladness,  was  signified  by  I 
the  circumstance  that  prayer  was  offered,  not 
in  a kneeling,  but  in  a standing  posture. 

As  an  instance  of  the  extravagant  folly  of 
popish  superstition,  it  may  not  be  impertinent 
to  add,  that  the  Catholics  were  accustomed 
to  throw  down  fire  from  the  arches  above,  to 
denote  the  cloven  tongues.  Flowers  of 
various  hues  were  scattered,  in  token  of 
the  various  tongues  and  gifts  of  the  Spirit. 

And  doves  were  let  loose  to  flutter  about  the 
church,  as  an  emblem  of  the  Spirit’s  pre- 
sence. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  peculiar  old 
English  usages  connected  with  this  festival; 

— some  superstitious,  some  convivial,  and 
scarcely  any  of  which  the  extinction  need  be 
regretted.  Passing  by  the  provision  for 
drinking  Whitsun-ales,  and  the  buffooneries 
of  popular  festivals,  we  find  the  same  use  of 
white  pigeons,  as  symbols  of  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  alluded  to  in 
BarnabyGooge’s  translation  of  Naogeorgus: — u , 
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« On  Whitsunday  whyte  pigeons  tame,  in  strings 
from  heaven  flie, 

And  one  that  framed  is  of  wood  still  hangeth  in 
the  sky. 

Thou  seest  how  they  with  idols  play,  and  teach 
the  people  too ; 

None  otherwise  than  little  gyrls  with  puppets  used 
to  do.” 

In  old  clmrcli  accounts,  charges  ai;e  found 
for  pigeon-holes,  for  garlands,  for  grass  to 
strew  the  church,  and  the  like. 

A superstitious  notion  appears  to  have 
prevailed  in  England,  that  “ whatsoever  one 
did  ask  of  God  on  Whitsunday  morning,  at 
the  instant  when  the  sun  arose  and  played, 
God  would  grant  it  him.”  Brand,  in  his 
“Popular  Antiquities,”  cites  a passage  from 
the  life  of  one  Aria  Evans,  published  in  1652, 
in  which  he  says,  that  “ he  went  up  a hill  to 
see  the,  sun  rise  betimes  on  Whitsunday 
morning,”  and  saw  it  at  its  rising,  “skip, 
play,  dance,  and  turn  about  like  a wheel.” 

More  information  of  this  kind  may  be 
found  in  the  work  (Brand’s)  just  named. 


DAVID  AND  JONATHAN. 

1 SAMUEL. 


We  might  not  expect  to  find  in  the  inspired 
Word  of  God  any  portion  of  the  history 
specially  illustrative  of  that  friendship  by 
which  two  souls  are  knit  together.  It  is  a 
favourite  topic  with  poets ; ancient  mythology 
supplies  examples  which  have  become  pro- 
verbial, and  more  recent  narratives  in  his- 
tory or  fiction  multiply  such  instances.  The 
New  Testament  frequently  enforces  brotherly 
kindness  in  general ; indeed  the  love  which 
is  more  dwelt  upon  is  that  which  includes 
in  its  embrace  the  whole  church  of  God. 
“Love  the  brotherhood,”  writes  the  apostle. 
Yet  the  constitution  of  our  nature  is  such 
that  special  friendships  will  ever  be  formed, 
and  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  those  whose 
hearts  are  by  so  delightful  a link  united. 
There  is  a love  which  prompts  to  self-abne- 
gation on  behalf  of  all  who  come  within 
reach;  but  there  is  a more  discriminating 
affection,  which  recognizes  in  others  simi- 
larity of  character,  identity  of  tastes  and 
pursuits,  and  rejoices  in  mutual  complacency. 
Friendship  in  itself  is  no  virtue ; it  may  be 
based  on  vanity  and  fed  by  flattery  ; it  may 
be  a compact  established  for  purposes  which 
have  nothing  in.  common  with  that  which 
gives  to  man  his  true  dignity.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  an  exalted  pedestal  for  the 
lamp  of  self-denying  love,  and  exhibit  en- 
nobling affection,  so  as  to  command  our  most 
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active  sympathies.  Friendship  implies  special 
resemblance  of  personal  character,  and  is 
essential  to  effectual  co-operation.  The  Lord 
sent  out  his  disciples  two  and  two.  When 
the  great  apostle  found  in  his  colleague  some 
discrepancy  of  purpose,  they  separated,  but 
continued  to  obey  the  same  command;  Paul 
with  Timothy,  Barnabas  with  Mark,  still 
labouring  two  and  two.  And  when  we 
speak  of  friendship  as  a deeper  channel  of 
the  stream  of  love,  are  we  not  reminded 
that  Jesus  had  friendships; — even  among 
his  own  disciples  there  was  one  who  leaned 
upon  his  breast? 

The  friendship  of  David  and  Jonathan  is, 
beyond  all  others,  that  which  has  been  most 
circumstantially  described  in  the  sacred 
narrative,  perhaps  as  a type  of  the  love  of 
Him  “ who  sticketh  closer  than  a brother.” 
“Jonathan  loved  David  as  his  own  soul.” 
Can  the  course  of  this  friendship  be  traced, 
and  its  intensity  accounted  for  ? 

The  two  friends  had  many  qualities  in 
common . Besemblance  is  essential  to  friend- 
ship, though  not  to  love.  The  son  of  Saul, 
and  the  son  of  Jesse,  were  both  young,  bold, 
and  enterprising.  With  what  marvellous 
courage  does  Jonathan,  accompanied  only  by 
his  armour-bearer,  attack  the  garrison  of 
the  Philistines  at.  Michmash.  (xiv.  13.)  It 
is  the  same  Spirit  which  David  manifested 
in  the  presence  of  Goliath — an  utter  fear- 
lessness of  enemies,  especially  when  they  are 
the  “ un circumcised,”  the  enemies  of  the 
Lord  and  of  his  people.  Yet  closer  resem- 
blance subsists  between  them,  in  the  measure 
of  God’s  spirit  which  each  enjoys.  J onatlian 
was  one  who  “wrought  with  God.”  (xiv.  45.) 
David’s  great  strength  lay  in  the  blessed 
truth  that  the  Lord  was  with  him.  (xvi.  18.) 
Admitting  that  these  gifts  were  miraculous, 
still  the  courage,  to  use  them  implied  the 
faith  which  characterizes  all  the  children  of 
God.  Each  could  make  experience  of  this 
heavenly  grace  as  of  a flame  requiring  daily 
supplies  of  heavenly  oil,  as  flickering  with 
unsteady  flashes  when  exposed  to  the  adverse 
blasts  of  passion,  as  being  ready  to  go  out 
when  encompassed  by  the  stifling  atmosphere 
of  sin.  Hence,  the  friends  drew  most  closely 
the  bonds  of  their  friendship  when  they 
“strengthened  each  other’s  hands  in  God.” 
(xxiii.  16.)  It  was  not  a friendship  for  this 
world,  it  was  a friendship  framed  for  eternity. 

Between  the  two  friends  there  was  an  in- 
equality of  position.  Absolute  equality  is 
scarcely  the  most  favourable  condition  for 
lasting  friendship.  In  the  marriage  relation, 
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God  has  ordained  subjection  as  the  best 
guarantee  of  harmony.  Had  Barnabas  ac- 
knowledged Paul’s  priority  they  might  have 
continued  devoted  friends.  And  does  not  a 
relation,  which  implies  protection  on  one 
side,  and  dependence  on  the  other,  best  serve 
to  originate  friendship,  though  this  peculiarity 
may  after  a while  cease  ? The  man  of  eru- 
dition, who  imparts  his  intellectual  stores  to 
a youthful  disciple,  watches  with  delight  the 
results  of  his  teaching ; his  soul  is  knit  with 
that  of  his  young  friend,  and  the  closest 
intimacy  subsists  even  after  the  pupil  has 
reached  or  surpassed  the  intellectual  stature 
of  the  master.  Jonathan  was  the  son  of  a 
king,  David  the  son  of  a shepherd;  Jonathan 
in  age  and  experience  was  at  least  an  elder 
brother  of  the  stripling  newly  come  from  the 
sheepfolds  of  Bethlehem.  The  king’s  son 
was  the  military  lieutenant,  and  it  would 
well  fall  in  with  his  predilections  to  nurture 
the  rising  talents  of  a new  aspirant.  With 
what  yearning  affection  does  a warrior  of 
the  cross  address  his  “own  son  in  the  faith.” 
(1  Tim.  i.  2.)  Jonathan’s  love  was  awakened 
by  David’s  modesty.  The  youth  might  be 
“ ruddy  and  of  a fair  countenance”  (xvi.  12)  ; 
he  might  be  “ cunning  in  playing  the  harp, 
and  a mighty  valiant  man,  and  a man  of 
war”  (xvi.  18);  but  these  qualities  combined 
with  self-sufficiency,  would  have  done  the 
very  reverse  of  commanding  the  affection  of 
one  whose  reputation  was  high.  David 
evinced  no  spirit  of  rivalry.  He  was  pru- 
dent in  speech,  and  behaved  himself  on  all 
occasions  wisely.  He  knew  too  well  whom 
he  served,  and  in  whose  strength  he  wrought, 
to  compare  himself  for  a moment  with  any 
human  standard.  Jonathan  witnessed  the 
interview  with  Saul,  he  heard  the  youth 
speak  of  the  “Lord’s  deliverance”  (xvii.  37), 
where  another  would  have  exalted  his  per- 
sonal prowess.  Hence,  whilst  his  admiration 
was  called  into  play,  his  yearnings  of  heart 
were  in  no  degree  repressed. 

If  David  was  modest,  Jonathan  was  gene- 
rous. Friendship  is  a mutual  relation,  implving 
a capacity  for  loving  as  well  as  qualities  wor- 
thy of  being  loved.  David’s  excellence  found 
not  in  Saul  one  who  could  appreciate  it.  That 
unhappy  king  stood  at  the  negative  pole  of 
the  electric  current.  Strange  that  in  the 
first  instance  he  loved  the  son  of  Jesse,  that 
“he  loved  him  greatly,  and  made  him  his 
armour-bearer.”  (xvi.  21.)  Yes,  he  loved 
the  harp-player,  but  he  could  not  endure  the 
warrior.  . So  long  as  he  knew  him  only  as 
the  stripling  “of  a beautiful  countenance,”  as 


the  youth  who  could  while  away  by  sweet 
strains  the  hours  that  pressed  as  dull  loads 
upon  the  irritable  temperament  of  the  hypo- 
chondriac,— so  long  could  he  applaud  his 
merits  and  receive  him  into  his  affections. 
But  he  has  now  heard  the  songs  of  Hebrew 
women,  “Saul  has  slain  his  thousands,  and 
David  his  ten  thousands.”  (xviii.  7.)  Jea- 
lousy and  fear,  and  hatred  and  revenge,  are 
henceforth  the  demons  which  make  his  dark 
soul  their  habitation.  Jonathan,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  a stranger  to  envy,  and  can  see  in 
the  exalted  qualities  of  another  that  which 
may  win  his  esteem.  Herein  do  father  and 
son  stand  in  painful  contrast.  Perhaps  Saul 
was  brave,  but  how  little  availed  the  courage 
that  would  face  an  enemy  if  he  had  not  that 
higher  courage  that  could  search  his  own 
heart.  “ He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better 
than  the  mighty;  and  he  that  ruleth  his 
spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a city.”  (Proverbs 
xvi.  32.)  Jonathan  was  brave,  but  he  sought 
not  his  own  glory.  His  courage  was  in  his 
own  consciousness  resolved  into  a higher 
principle.  Obedience  to  God  was  his  aim, 
and  he  could  leave  the  “bubble  reputation” 
to  those  who  prized  it.  Self-seeking  was 
absent  from  his  thoughts,  and  therefore  his 
heart  had  ample  room  for  more  ennobling 
affections : he  illustrated  in  his  conduct  what 
St.  Paul  enforced  by  his  precepts : “ Be  kindly 
affectioned  one  to  another  in  brotherly  love ; 
in  honour  preferring  one  another.”  Romans 
xii.  10. 

In  assigning  the  causes  of  Jonathan’s 
friendship  for  David,  we  may  not  exclude 
the  power  of  sympathy  tinder  trial.  There  is 
a sympathy  which  has  in  it  much  of  the 
nature  of  revenge.  Much  zealous  advocacy 
of  truth  may  we  witness,  which  arises  mainly 
from  hatred  towards  those  who  are  in  error. 
The  cry  of  persecution  has  always  been  a 
favourite  resource : for  though  the  few  only 
may  love  the  martyr,  the  multitude  are  ready 
to  hate  the  persecutor.  Saul  persecuted 
David,  and  Jonathan  felt  for  him  that  was 
oppressed;  but  not  from  hatred  of  the  op- 
pressor. Jonathan  himself  suffered  at  his 
father’s  hands;  yet  he  rendered  not  “evil  for 
evil,  or  railing  for  railing ; but,  contrariwise, 
blessing.”  David  could  sing  with  truth  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan  in  his  pathetic  lament: 

“ They  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their 
lives,  and  in  death  they  were  not  divided.” 

(2  Samuel  i.  23.)  Hard  was  it  for  the  son 
to  befriend  the  object  of  his  father’s  hatred; 
hard  was  it,  to  extend  sympathy  where  it 
I might  so  readily  assume  the  aspect  of  filial 
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insubordination.  Perhaps,  in  the  severity  of 
Eastern  customs,  in  the  absolute  power  which 
a father  would  claim  over  a son,  we  may  dis- 
cover some  explanation  of  Jonathan’s  position. 
He  had  himself  been  under  sentence  of  death 
for  a trifling  offence,  (xiv.  44,)  when  he  did 
not  owe  his  release  to  any  relaxation  of  his 
father’s  stern  will.  When,  therefore,  he  saw 
David  in  his  turn  a mark  for  Saul’s  fury,  he 
would  not  dare  to  remonstrate  with  the  per- 
secutor ; but  could  not  banish  from  his  heart 
a fellow-feeling  with  the  persecuted  one.  It 
is,  indeed,  an  element  of  true  friendship,  “ to 
weep  with  them  that  weep,”  even  more  than 
“ to  rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice.”  “ A 
friend  is  born  for  adversity ;”  and  if  in  this 
world  we  are  called  more  often  to  weep  than 
to  laugh,  to  encounter  trial  than  to  triumph 
in  success,,  our  natures  receive  the  corre- 
sponding impress,  and  fellowship  in  sorrow 
opens  out  the  better  portion  of  the  human 
breast. 

If  the  love  of  Jonathan  had  its  aids,  it  had 
also  its  hinderances.  His  love  to  David  indi- 
cated the  greatest  disinterestedness.  He  pro- 
bably knew  from  the  first  that  David  was 
appointed  to  be  the  future  king,  and  would, 
therefore,  displace  him  from  the  succession. 
This  was  the  sorest  trial  to  flesh  and  blood, 
and  might  readily  stir  up  in  his  breast  the 
strongest  feelings  of  jealousy.  Jonathan  was 
qualified  to  rule.  His  bravery  as  a soldier 
had  been  well  tried;  and  this  was  the  chief 
qualification  for  a monarch  in  a state  of. 
society  so  rude  and  unsettled  as  that  which 
was  then  in  existence.  The  mental  depres- 
sion of  his  father  must  have  caused  much  of 
the  royal  authority  to  be  delegated  to  him, 
so  that  his  abilities  and  experience  would 
combine  in  creating  the  desire  to  succeed  to 
the  throne.  Would  any  suggest  the  exist- 
ence of  less  pure  motives  h That  he  recog- 
nized the  appointment  of  the  son  of  Jesse 
as  an  unavoidable  incident  ? That  he  has- 
tened, therefore,  to  acquire  such  influence  as 
he  may  over  the  future  ruler  ? That  his 
friendship  was  no  more  than  an  alliance  of 
policy  ] But  the  spontaneous  outburst  of 
affection  that  he  evinced  in  the  first  instance, 
forbids  such  a supposition.  “ He  loved  him 
as  his  own  soul.”  It  was  a love  that  ad- 
mitted of  no  counterfeit.  David  himself 
duly  estimated  it,  and  reciprocated  a like 
affection.  The  secret  of  Jonathan’s  disin- 
terestedness must  be  traced  to  his  holy  re- 
signation to  the  Divine  will.  It  was  in  this 
spirit  of  faith  he  said  to  David,  when  to  all 
human  eyes  he  seemed  most  remote  from 
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kingly  power,  “Fear  not,  for  the  hand  of 
Saul,  my  father,  shall  not  find  thee;  and 
thou  shalt  be  king  over  Israel,  and  I shall  be 
next  unto  thee.”  xxiii.  17. 

His  love  to  David  at  length  brought  him 
into  collision  with  his  father.  Let  it  be  fully 
understood  that  Jonathan,  in  cultivating 
David’s  friendship,  abstained  from  manifest- 
ing disrespect  to  Saul.  It  was  perplexing  to 
avoid  such  a result,  but  he  stands  guiltless. 
Jonathan  did  well  to  protect  the  innocent,  to 
warn  him  of  danger,  to  give  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  escape  from  the  murderous  hands 
of  impetuous  tyranny.  Sad  is  it  to  hear  the 
reproaches  which  the  revengeful  king  heaped 
on  his  own  flesh  and  blood.  Jonathan’s  acute 
sensibilities  were  wounded.  “He  did  eat  no 
meat  the  second  day  of  the  month ; for  he 
was  grieved  for  David,  because  his  father  had 
done  him  shame.”  xx.  34. 

Has  the  world  ever  witnessed  a more 
touching  example  of  human  friendship  ? Two 
souls  had  been  moulded  alike,  even  as  the 
bodies  in  which  they  were  tabernacled  were 
of  similar  dimensions,  (xviii.  4.)  Equally 
fearless  before  men,  equally  confiding  were 
they  in  God.  They  met,  not  as  rivals  to 
contend  for  the  palm  in  those  qualities  in 
which  they  were  evenly  balanced,  but  as  the 
one  was  generous  and  the  other  modest,  the 
king’s  son  could  take  the  youthful  shepherd 
to  his  bosom,  and  nurture  without  envy  the 
noble  qualities  which  were  budding  forth. 
They  were  both  taught  of  God,  and  were 
ready  in  all  things  to  conform  to  his  will ; 
hence  is  the  heir  to  the  throne  prepared  to 
surrender  his  inheritance,  and  allow  no  re- 
pining thought,  no  risings  of  jealousy  to  mar 
his  spontaneous  affection.  Yea,  though  he 
sins  not  against  his  father,  yet  does  he  incur 
that  father’s  displeasure  rather  than  betray 
the  friend  whom  he  loves  because  God  is 
with  him.  “ Y ery  pleasant  hast  thou  been  unto 
me,”  sang  David,  after  the  premature  death  of 
his  devoted  friend ; “thy  love  to  me  was  won- 
derful, passing  the  love  of  woman.”  (2  Samuel 
i.  26.)  If  David  found  such  delight  in  the 
friendship  of  Jonathan,  he  knew  the  pang  of 
friendship  despised.  Hence  what  depth  of 
mental  agony  may  we  discern  in  those  words 
uttered  with  reference  to  one  from  whom  he 
had  hoped  better  things:  “Yea,  mine  own 
familiar  friend,  in  whom  I trusted,  which  did 
eat  of  my  bread,  hath  lifted  up  his  heel  . 
against  me.”  (Psalm  xli.  2.)  But  David  here 
speaks  prophetically,  and  in  the  person  of  his 
[Redeemer.  It  will  not  then  be  in  vain  that 
this  Old  Testament  narrative  of  a warm 
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friendship  is  given  to  ns,  if  only  it  leads  us 
J more  fully  to  realize  the  condescending  love 
l of  Christ,  who  stooped  to  our  deepest  misery, 
and  in  whose  cup  of  woe  one  of  the  bitterest 
ingredients  was  blighted  friendship— that  “ he 
came  to  his  own  and  his  own  received  him 
not,  and  that  in  the  last  hours  of  his  agony 
: “his  disciples  forsook  him  and  fled.”  We 
may  yet  more  vividly  learn  the  meaning  of 
I the  title  “ friend,”  as  applied  (blessed  privi- 
lege !)  to  ourselves.  And  who  applies  it  ? 
ji  “ Henceforth,”  says  our  adorable  Saviour  to 
| his  disciples,  and  he  doubtless  includes  all 
1 his  believing  people,  “ I call  you  not  servants ; 
for  the  servant  knoweth  not  what  his  Lord 
doeth ; but  I have  called  you  friends  ; for 
all  things  that  I have  heard  of  my  Father  I 
have  made  known  unto  you.”  (John  xv.  15.) 
The  relation  subsisting  between  Christ  and 
his  people  is  symbolized  by  every  social  and 
domestic  tie,  in  order  that  we  may  learn  the 
length  and  breadth,  and  depth  and  height 
of  his  love.  He  is  the-  Husband,  Brother,' 
Father,  Friend.  Friendship,  be  it  observed, 
is  mutual  complacency,  and  supposes  enjoy- 
ment arising  to  each  party  from  uninterrupted 
intercourse,  and  this  on  terms  of  equality.  If 
Jesus  therefore  call  us  friends,  if  he  is  not 
ashamed  to  receive  us  as  brethren,  we  learn 
that  he  delights  in  his  redeemed  ones,  that 
he  rejoices  in  the  nurture  of  those  heavenly 
graces  which  reflect  his  own  image.  Thus 
are  they  fitted  for  eternal  companionship  with 
him,  and  it  is  their  joy  to  look  forward  to 
unbroken  communion.  We  know  that  when 
dhe  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we 
shall  see  him  as  he  is. 

gustus  confirmed  the  testamentary  bequest 
which  Herod  in  his  last  days  made  in  favour 
of  Archelaus.  In  virtue  of  that  bequest  and 
that  confirmation,  Archelaus  virtually  became 
“king  of  the  Jews.”  As  the  rightful  sove-  1 
reign  of  Judaea,  he  took  his  seat  on  his  father’s 
throne,  and  having  honoured  his  father’s  me- 
mory with  magnificent  obsequies,  he  was 
accepted  by  the  people  as  their  ruler.  But 
the  seeds  of  disorder  existed  on  every  side. 
The  title  of  Archelaus  was  not  sound  on  his 
father’s  side,  and  through  his  mother  the 
odious  blood  of  Samaria  ran  in  his  veins. 
After  all  Herod’s  domestic  cruelty,  the  noble 
' and  popular  race  of  the  Hasmoneans  furnished 
competitors  for  the  throne.  The  Herodian 
dynasty  was  hateful  to  the  nation,  because 
of  its  pagan  sympathies.  As  little  among 
the  soldiers  as  among  the  priests  and  the 
people  had  it  any  cordial  support.  The  chief 
support  of  Archelaus  was  in  Rome ; but  this 
vassalage  to  a heathen  power  augmented  the 
dislike  and  distrust  with  which  he  was  re- 
garded by  all  the  truly  patriotic  of  his  sub- 
jects. Besides,  the  Emperor  Augustus  had 
his  seat  of  power  at  a great  distance  from 
Jerusalem,  and  the  generals  who  were  his 
representatives  in  Judaea  might,  as  indeed 
they  did,  contend  one  with  another  instead  of 
sustaining  the  authority  of  Archelaus. 

Having,  however,  endeavoured  to  win  over 
the  army  and  the  people  by  flattering  words 
and  fine  promises,  the  son  and  heir  of  Herod 
set  out  for  Rome  to  obtain  from  Augustus 
the  ratification  of  his  father’s  will.  There 
he  was  encountered  and  opposed  by  a deputa- 
tion from  Judaea,  who  pleaded  against  that 
ratification  the  tyranny  of  Herod  and  the 
cruelty  of  Archelaus.  The  emperor,  however, 
accepted  and  sanctioned  the  father’s  will,  and 
made  Archelaus  governor  of  Judaea,  Idumaea, 
and  Samaria,  one  half  of  Herod’s  dominions, 
with  the  title  of  Ethnarch,  and  a promise  of  the 
higher  title  of  King,  should  he  discharge  his 
duties  satisfactorily.  Archelaus,  returning 
home,  took  possession  of  his  dominions.  His 
reign  was  short  and  full  of  trouble. 

The  various  causes  of  disorder  soon  came 
into  active  and  virulent  operation.  Between 
the  sovereign  and  the  priest  there  had  from 
the  first  prevailed  not  only  distrust  but  ani- 
mosity. A feud  inherited  from  Herod’s  reign 
was,  immediately  after  that  monarch’s  inter-  j 
ment,  revived  with  intense  bitterness.  Herod 
at  his  pleasure  had  deposed  the  high  priests. 

But  the  high  priests  were  the  conservators  of 
the  national  religion;  they  were  also  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  national  and  the  popular 
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The  death  of  Herod,  miscalled  the  Great, 
though  it  afforded  a momentary  relief  to  the 
oppressed  and  agitated  people  of  Judaea,  was 
the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  violent  and 
conflicting  passions,  which  the  strong  hand  of 
the  monarch  had  in  a measure  kept  down. 
Those  passions  displayed  their  fury  even 
among  the  governors  of  the  country.  And 
while  the  child  Jesus  was  tranquilly  rising 
into  boyhood  in  some  sequestered  spot  in 
the  land  to  which  he  had  been  specially 
sent  was  distracted  with  the'  rivalries  and 
feuds  of  those  from  whom  it  should  have  re- 
ceived protection  and  peace.  ) The  trans- 
ference of  a sceptre  from  one  strong  hand  to 
another,  always  perilous,  occasioned  in  the  ! 
case  of  Archelaus  special  danger  and  dis- 
turbance. It  is  true  that  the  ^Emperor  An-  - 
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party.  The  Pharisees  therefore,  who  stood 
on  the  sacerdotal  side,  and  resisted  the  in- 
coming of  heathenism  under  the  patronage  of 
the  throne,  demanded  justice  and  reparation 
in  regard  to  Herod’s  unjust  and  unpopular 
proceedings  touching  the  pontificate.  Arche- 
laus knew,  if  he  yielded  in  this,  he  surrendered 
the  citadel  of  his  power.  Consequently  he 
resisted.  It  was  the  time  of  the  Passover ; 
Jerusalem  was  crowded;  the  people  sup- 
ported their  priests ; the  king  mustered  all 
his  troops,  and  massacred  three  thousand  per- 
sons in  and  near  the  temple,  at  the  season 
of  sacred  festivity  ; and  so  established  his 
authority  in  blood,  sacrilege,  and  blasphemy. 

This  ill-omened  commencement  spread  its 
own  character  over  the  whole  reign.  Re- 
garded as  the  enemy  of  God  and  the  nation ; 
regarded  as  hostile  to  the  national  religion, 
and  the  national  interests ; regarded  as  half  a 
foreigner  and  wholly  a vassal,  and  hated  be- 
cause of  the  zeal  with  which  he  introduced 
or  patronized  heathen  customs,  Archelaus  had 
great  difficulty  in  upholding  his  infirm  throne, 
and  readily  adopted  measures  of  severity  and 
violence,  which  doubled  the  evil  they  were 
meant  to  cure.  Special  odium  did  he  bring 
on  himself  by  an  incestuous  marriage  with 
Glaphyra,  the  widow  of  his  brother  Alexander, 
who  had  died  leaving  issue.  While  h,e  thus 
revolted  the  religious  as  well  as  the  patriotic 
feelings  of  his  subjects,  he  foolishly  employed 
his  power  to  pay  off  grudges  and  resentments, 
which  he  had  contracted  when  he  had  no 
prospect  of  coming  to  the  throne.  Irreligion, 
injustice,  and  cruelty,  therefore  marked  his 
career.  For  nine  years  the  consequent  evils 
were  endured.  But  at  the  end  of  that  time 
-the  principal  men  of  Judaea  and  Samaria  com- 
bined to  accuse  him  of  his  crimes  before  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  he  was  in  consequence 
banished  to  Yienne  in  Gaul.  Thus  did  the 
Almighty  Ruler  of  the  earth  punish  the  im- 
piety and  barbarity  of  which  Archelaus,  the 
son  of  Herod,  had  been  guilty. 

We  are  now  in  a condition  to  understand 
why  it  was  that  J oseph,  “ when  he  heard  that 
Archelaus  did  reign  in  Judaea  in  the  room  of 
his  father  Herod,  was  afraid  to  go  thither,  and 
turning  aside  into  the  parts  of  Galilee,  went 
and  dwelt  in  a city  called  Nazareth.”  (Mat- 
thew ii.  22,23.)  Had  “the  holy  family” 
gone  back  to  Bethlehem,  and  settled  near  the 
metropolis,  the  danger  from  which  the  child 
Jesus  had  escaped  by  the  flight  into  Egypt 
would  have  been  renewed,  and  his  life  might 
have  been  prematurely  cut  off.  Even  if  he 
had  not  fallen  a prey  to  the  jealous  fears  of 


Archelaus,  he  could  not  have  been  safe  in  the 
midst  of  those  disturbances  and  military 
movements,  which  had  Jerusalem  for  their 
centre.  Some  place  remote  from  those  en- 
venomed hates  and  sanguinary  struggles, 
was  needful  for  security ; and  what  place  so 
suitable  as  one  in  the  remotest  province  of 
the  land — one  far  distant  from  the  bitter 
conflicts  of  heathenism  and  Hebrewism,  of 
sovereign  and  priest,  of  king  and  people? 
And  if  Galilee  was  the  district,  Nazareth  was 
the  harbour.  Nazareth  is  even  yet  a sheltered 
as  well  as  a lovely  spot.  Here  the  child 
could  undisturbed  hold  deep  intercourse  with 
the  Spirit  of  Him  from  whom  he  came.  But 
even  the  disrepute  of  the  city  made  it  fit 
for  a refuge  to  the  already  persecuted  Christ. 
Buried  in  the  oblivion  of  its  obscurity,  Jesus 
would  be  safe  from  violence,  and  could  remain 
in  calm  communion  with  God  till  the  hour 
for  his  epiphany  on  the  theatre  of  the  world 
had  arrived. 

Very  curious  and  very  interesting  is  it 
thus  to  see  the  historical  facts  of  the  New 
Testament  etiter,  as  in  their  proper  places, 
into  the  frame-work  of  general  history.  The 
gospels  have  a higher  work  to  perform  than 
to  narrate  mere  history.  Their  chief  office 
is  to  present  to  the  world  the  Father  in  the 
Son.  In  accomplishing  this  important  work, 
however,  they  introduce  historical  statements. 
But  those  statements  are  merely  incidental; 
they  are  given  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  in 
furtherance  of  the  will  of  God  in  the  promul- 
gation of  Christianity.  Thus  given  they  are 
of  necessity  sundered  parts,  fragments  broken 
from  the  great  mass  of  history.  Thus  it  is 
in  an  insulated  state  that  they  are  found  in 
the  Scriptures.  Yet  the  moment  these  pieces, 
these  bits  of  history,  are  taken  and  put  into 
the  vacant  spaces  where  they  appear  to  belong, 
that  moment  they  are  found  to  fit ; they  each 
drop  readily  into  the  open  space,  and  that 
open  space  they  fill  exactly.  This  fact  is  not 
presented  as  a confirmation  of  the  Gospel 
narratives,  for  those  narratives  need  not  con- 
firmation ; the  greater  does  not  receive  testi- 
mony from  the  less ; but  the  fact,  instructive 
and  interesting  as  it  is  to  the  disciple,  claims 
special  attention  from  those  who,  from  what- 
ever cause  stand  at  a distance  from  the  church 
in  an  attitude  more  or  less  hostile.  To  such 
it  may  be  said  that  surely  this  conformity  of 
the  fragmentary  history  of  the  Gospels  with 
general  history  could  never  have  existed,  had 
not  the  writers  of  the  former  lived  near,  if 
not  in  the  times  to  which  their  words  refer. 

The  words  just  cited,  when  correctly  read 
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in  the  original,  contain  a mark  of  reality 
which  is  the  more  valuable,  because  it  is 
wholly  undesigned  and  incidental.  It  appears 
from  the  statements  of  the  evangelist  that 
Joseph  intended  to  conduct  his  family  back 
to  Bethlehem,  the  place  whence  they  had 
gone  down  into  Egypt.  When,  however, 
he  heard  that  Archelaus  was  in  power,  he 
changed  his  design  and  proceeded  to  Nazareth. 
This  change  is  indicated  by  a term,  which  in 
the  Greek  signifies  to  go  up , to  ascend,  but  in 
the  common  version  is  rendered,  “ lie  turned 
aside.”  The  change  appears  to  have  been 
made  after  Joseph  had  entered  the  land  of 
Israel,  (ii.  21.)  Now  the  phrase  “turned 
aside  ” does  not  describe  the  change.  Rather 
would  Joseph  have  had  to  turn  aside  had  he 
gone  to  Bethlehem,  for  in  that  case  he  would 
have  had  to  bend  his  course  considerably  to 
the  east,  whereas  the  road  from  the  borders 
of  Palestine  into  Galilee  ran  direct  north- 
wardly. But,  in  reality,  Matthew  describes 
this  journey  into  Galilee  as  a going  up , “ he 
went  up  into  the  parts  of  Galilee.”  The  de- 
scription is  minutely  correct.  In  Scriptural 
language  men  went  up  toward  the  north 
(Isaiah  xiv.  13),  and  down  toward  the  south 
(Acts  viii.  26) ; they  also  went  along  the 
Mediterranean  up  toward  Phoenicia,  and  down 
toward  Philistia.  (Judges  xv.  6;  1 Samuel 
xiii.  20.)  Besides  “ the  parts  of  Galilee,” 
that  is,  the  Galilsean  district,  is  as  a whole 
the  highest  in  the  country,  forming  the  foot- 
stool to  the  lofty  mountains  of  Lebanon,  whose 
summit  stands  some  ten  thousand  feet  above 
the  lowlands  of  Egypt,  and  the  country  of 
the  Philistines.  In  this  minute  accuracy  we 
have  another  proof  that  the  writer  wrote 
what  he  saw  and  knew — wrote  from  sensible 
impressions — wrote  on  the  spot  where  the 
events  took  place,  if  not  also  at  the  time 
when  they  took  place.  A writer  found  to  be 
thus  correct  in  small  things,  thereby  gains 
a claim  on  our  credence  in  things  of  more 
“ pith  and  moment.”  He  that  is  known  to 
have  made  a correct  report  of  what  is  ordi- 
nary, is  entitled  to  our  respect  when  he  speaks 
of  what  is  extraordinary. 

There  is  another  point  of  agreement,  and 
this  agreement  is  found  where  the  enemies  of 
Christianity  have  thought  they  had  detected 
a discrepancy.  It  has  been  stated  that  Ar- 
chelaus received  from  Augustus  the  title  of 
ethnarch ; but  Matthew,  in  saying  that  he 
reigned,  speaks  of  him  as  a king.  Matthew, 
consequently,  is  wrong.  Archelaus  was  not  a 
king,  but  only  an  ethnarch.  The  simple  truth 
is,  that  he  was  both,  for  at  Rome  he  was 


regarded  as  an  ethnarch,  in  Judaea  he  was 
regarded  as  a king.  That  he  was  designated 
a king  in  Judaea  is  expressly  stated  by 
Josephus,  (Jew.  Wars,  ii.  6,  2,)  who  de- 
clares that  “ immediately  after  the  death  of 
his  father  Herod,  the  Jews  readily  called  him 
king.”  The  word  employed  by  the  historian  is 
emphatic,  and  may  be  rendered  “addressed,” 
“they  gave  him  the  title  of  king.”*  And 
very  natural  was  such  a course,  for  the  title 
of  king  would  throw  a veil  over  the  depend- 
ence of  Judaea  on  Rome,  would  make  the 
disparity  between  Archelaus  and  Herod  less 
glaring,  and  would  flatter  the  vanity  of  both 
the  ruler  and  his  subjects. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  two  coincidences 
which  have  now  been  indicated,  though  in 
themselves  very  clear  and  very  decided,  have 
not  become  apparent  except  as  the  result  of 
close  investigation.  The  fact  justifies,  as  well 
as  suggests,  the  remark  that  genuineness  and 
credibility  may  well  be  ascribed  to  a docu- 
ment which  offers  historical  verifications  the 
more  marked  and  the  more  numerous,  the 
more  minutely  it  is  scrutinized  and  the  more 
exactly  it  is  understood. 

The  cruelty  of  Archelaus  caused  Joseph 
and  his  family  to  settle  in  Galilee.  Not  only 
was  the  personal  safety  of  the  Messiah  thereby 
secured,  but  more  liberal  earthly  influences 
were  brought  to  bear  on  his  mind  than  could 
have  been  experienced  in  Judsea.  Galilee 
was  well  termed  “Galilee  of  the  nations.”  In 
Galilee  were  assembled,  and  through  its  dis- 
tricts there  passed  men  of  many  nations,  from 
the  west,  the  east,  the  north,  and  the  south, 
who,  intent  on  commercial  pursuits,  brought 
with  them,  and  scattered  as  they  went,  the 
seeds  of  a more  various  culture,  and  a more 
free  civilization  than  Judaism  encouraged. 
There,  in  consequence,  could  the  “carpenter’s 
son  ” acquire  the  elements  (so  far  as  they 
were  of  earthly  origin)  of  that  comprehensive 
view  and  universal  benevolence  which  charac- 
terize both  his  mind  and  his  religion.  The 
settlement  in  Galilee  has,  in  consequence,  a 
bearing  of  the  widest  and  most  durable  na- 
ture. See,  too,  how  it  modified  the  whole 
external  life  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Hence  is  it 
that  he  journeys  to  Jerusalem  with  Joseph 

* The  words  of  Josephus  are,  fiaaikka  re  7rpo<r£nrs?v 
Itol[X(j)q.  The  passage  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  some  learned  expositors.  It  is  curious  that 
Winer,  in  whose  “ Biblisches  Realwoerterbuch  ” al- 
most everything  of  consequence  is  found,  should  not 
have  alluded  to  the  words  which  effectually  solve 
the  difficulty  which  he  attempts  to  solve,  by  taking 
king  in  the  general  sense  of  'prince.  Instead  of  be- 
ing thus  vague,  Matthew,  in  truth,  is  precisely  cor- 
rect, and  exactly  descriptive. 
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and  Mary  to  attend  the  great  national  festi- 
val, the  Passover ; hence  is  it  that  on  their 
return  he  is  missed,  and,  on  being  sought  for 
by  them,  is  found  in  the  temple  about  his 
(t  Father’s  business ; ” hence  is  it  that  he  goes 
back  to  Galilee,  and  becoming  subject  to  “ his 
parents,”  (Luke  ii.  41,)  “increased  in  wisdom 
and  stature  and  in  favour  with  God  and 
man.”  (51,  52.)  Hence,  too,  is  it  that  when 
the  hour  of  his  manifestation  was  come,  he 
went  from  Galilee  to  J ordan  to  be  baptized 
of  John,  and  to  open  the  kingdom  of  God; 
and  hence  moreover  the  very  important  facts 
that  his  apostles  and  his  disciples  were  mostly 
Galilseans,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
spent  in  his  public  ministry  was  passed  in 
Galilee,  that  most  of  his  instructions  were 
given  in  Galilee,  and  that  his  chief  miracles 
were  performed  in  Galilee.  Nay,  a Galilsean 
impression  was  stamped  thereby  on  the  sur- 
face of  Christianity.  Was  not  Jesus  himself 
hence  termed  a Nazarene?  (Matthew  ii.  23.) 
Was  not  his  religion  designated  as  the  sect  of 
the  Nazarenes  1 (Acts  xxiv.  5.)  The  epithet 
“Galilaean”  added  to  the  contempt  of  the  cross, 
and  seemed  in  the  scorner’s  eyes  to  justify  the 
reproaches  he  cast  on  the  Gospel.  The  very 
language  of  the  New  Testament,  especially  of 
the  three  first  Gospels,  has  taken  a permanent 
tinge  from  the  soil  and  the  skies  of  Galilee, 
and  has  thus  become  an  imperishable  index 
pointing  to  the  home  of  our  religion,  and  an 
unquestionable  testimony  to  its  credibility. 
All  these  facts  and  issues  are  hinged  on  the 
cruelty  of  Archelaus.  In  that  cruelty  is  the 
point  whence  they  spring.  Thus  do  mighty 
events  issue  from  inconsiderable  causes.  Thus 
does  good  flow  from  evil.  Thus  is  the  wrath 
of  man  made  to  praise  God  and  to  promote 
the  high  purposes  of  his  grace.  Thus  are  the 
hearts  and  the  doings  of  kings,  as  well  as  of 
common  men,  turned  as  it  pleaseth  Him  who 
holds  them  in  his  hands.  Proverbs  xxi.  1. 

heard  in  accents  of  earnest  and  persuasive 
piety.  We  may  now  bring  before  the  notice 
of  our  readers  one  who  was  both  a volumin- 
ous commentator  and  a forcible  speaker,  but 
whose  influence  has  perhaps  been  less  felt  in 
these  capacities,  than  in  being  for  a long 
series  of  years  the  friend  and  adviser  of 
hundreds  of  university  students,  who  subse- 
quently manifested  the  results  of  his  labours 
by  the  testimony  which  they  bore  to  the 
Saviour,  as  devoted  clergymen  located  in  all 
parts  of  our  highly  favoured  land. 

We  speak  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  of 
Cambridge.  He  was  born  at  Reading, 
September  24,  1758,  of  highly  respectable 
parents.  Whilst  very  young  he  was  sent  to 
Eton  College,  was  in  due  course  admitted 
on  the  foundation,  and  in  his  nineteenth 
year  succeeded  to  a scholarship  of  King  s 
College  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  As 
a young  man  he  excelled  in  horsemanship 
and  other  active  exercises.  In  his  habits  he 
appears  to  have  been  regular,  and  free  from 
those  vicious  practices  which  were  but  too 
prevalent  in  his  day.  His  failings  were 
principally  such  as  arose  from  a constitu- 
tional vehemence  and  warmth  of  temper, 
the  more  easily  provoked  from  certain  feel- 
ings of  vanity  and  self-importance  which 
during  the  whole  of  his  life  were  a subject 
of  conflict  and  trial  to  him.  Whilst  yet  at 
school,  his  mind  went  through  deep  struggles, 
affording  some  glimpse  of  those  efforts  after 
holiness  which  were  ere  long  to  be  matured 
by  Divine  grace.  His  actual  conversion  to 
God  took  place  after  his  removal  to  Cam- 
bridge. He  found,  that  which  to  his  tender 
conscience  was  matter  of  serious  apprehen- 
sion, a regulation  according  to  which  he 
must  in  three  weeks  after  his  arrival  partake 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Without  any  loss  of 
time  he  bought  the  “ Whole  Duty  of  Man,” 
the  only  religious  book  he  had  ever  heard  of, 
and  began  to  read  it  with  great  diligence,  at 
the  same  time  calling  his  ways  to  remem- 
brance, and  crying  to  God  for  mercy ; and 
so  earnest  was  he  in  these  exercises,  that  by 
the  day  to  which  he  had  looked  forward 
with  so  much  anxiety  he  had  made  himself 
quite  ill  with  reading,  fasting,  and  prayer. 
“ From  that  day  to  this,”  said  he,  in  reference 
to  this  first  reception  of  the  holy  communion, 
“ blessed,  for  ever  blessed,  be  my  God ! I have 
never  ceased  to  regard  the  salvation  of  my 
soul  as  the  one  thing  needful.”  It  was  not, 
however,  until  some  months  later,  that  he 
attained  to  real  peace  in  believing.  It  was 
an  interval  of  intense  anxiety  and  heart- 
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In  endeavouring  to  make  our  readers  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  outline  of  the 
religious  movement  of  this  century,  we  na- 
turally point  to  those  good  men  who  have 
occupied  the  most  prominent  posts — we  ask 
for  those  who  have  influenced  the  many. 
Thomas  Scott  addressed  himself  to  thousands 
by  means  of  the  well-digested  statements  of 
his  Commentary;  Edward  Bickersteth  more 
literally  accomplished  a similar  object  by 
travelling  up  and  down  the  country,  and 
from  pulpit  and  platform  making  his  voice 
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searching,  with  deep  convictions  of  sin.  He 
was  again  to  approach  the  Lord’s  table. 
Easter  Day  was  fixed  for  the  administration 
of  the  ordinance.  It  was  in  the  previous 
week,  (we  quote  his  own  account  of  this 
momentous  chapter  of  his  religious  history,) 
as  I was  reading  Bishop  Wilson  on  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  I met  with  an  expression  to  this 
effect : “ That  the  J ews  knew  what  they  did 
when  they  transferred  their  sin  to  the  head 
of  their  offering.”  The  thought  rushed  into 
my  mind,  What ! may  I transfer  all  my 
guilt  to  another?  Has  God  provided  an 
offering  for  me,  that  I may  lay  my  sins  on 
his  head  ? then,  God  willing,  I will  not  bear 
them  on  my  own  soul  one  moment  longer. 
Accordingly,  I sought  to  lay  my  sins  upon  the 
sacred  head  of  Jesus;  and  on  the  Wed- 
nesday began  to  have  a hope  of  mercy;  on 
the  Thursday  that  hope  increased;  on  the 
Friday  and  Saturday  it  became  more  strong ; 
and  on  the  Sunday  morning,  Easter  Day,  I 
awoke  early  with  those  words  upon  my 
heart  and  lips,  ‘Jesus  Christ  is  risen  to-day; 
Hallelujah!  Hallelujah!’  From  that  hour, 
peace  flowed  in  rich  abundance  into  my 
soul;  and  at  the  Lord’s  table  in  our  chapel, 
I had  the  sweetest  access  to  God  through 
my  blessed  Saviour.”  The  reality  of  the 
change  which  was  wrought  in  the  manner  so 
powerfully  described,  at  once  showed  itself 
in  a desire  to  impart  to  others  the  benefits 
he  had  received.  At  college,  he  gave  in- 
struction to  such  of  the  servants  as  were 
willing  to  receive  it ; when  he  went  home  at 
the  vacations,  his  brothers  were  the  objects 
of  his  devout  solicitude.  Thus  did  he  evi- 
dence, likewise,  that  he  was  being  separated 
by  the  Lord  to  the  great  work  of  the  minis- 
try, to  which  he  was  ordained,  May  26th, 
1782,  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  The  first 
pulpit  which  he  occupied,  was  that  of  good 
old  Latimer  in  St.  Edward’s  Church.  He 
had  a short  time  before  established  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  incumbent,  Mr.  Atkinson, 
and  was  now  left  in  charge  of  his  parish 
during  the  long  vacation.  Through  this 
clergyman,  he  was  introduced  to  the  Bev. 
Henry  Yenn,  of  Yelling,  that  venerable 
minister  of  whom  he  ever  spoke  in  language 
of  the  utmost  gratitude  and  respect.  A 
father  he  styled  him,  an  instructor,  and  a 
most  bright  example.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  for  some  time  after  he  received  his  early 
religious  impressions,  Mr.  Simeon  had  no 
Christian  friends.  Though  he  longed  for  inter- 
course with  others  like-minded  with  himself, 
God  saw  fit  to  deny  his  wishes  for  a time, 
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thereby  giving  opportunity  for  the  work  of 
grace  to  mature  itself  independently  of 
human  resources.  Hence  his  theology  also 
was  drawn  entirely  from  the  pure  fountain 
of  truth,  and  his  preaching  was  no  less 
genuine  and  untutored.  He  made  himself 
known  to  the  world  at  a later  period  as  the 
editor  of  “Claude’s  Essay  on  the  Composition 
of  a Sermon,”  to  which  he  appended  a hun- 
dred skeleton  discourses  by  way  of  illustra- 
ting the  rules  laid  down  by  that  author.  It 
was  not,  however,  that  his  style  was  formed  on 
Claude’s  model,  but  having  brought  a clear 
head  and  earnest  heart  to  the  work  of  preach- 
ing, as  well  as  a fixed  determination  to  render 
the  truth  of  Scripture  in  the  highest  degree 
intelligible  to  his  hearers,  he  attained  an 
almost  unrivalled  perspicuity,  and  uncon- 
sciously adopted  the  very  methods  recom- 
mended by  the  essayist.  Hence  is  explained, 
how  from  the  first  he  was  acceptable  as  a 
preacher.  St.  Edward’s  Church  was  speedily 
filled — a thing  unknown  there  for  nearly  a 
century. 

In  October,  1782,  in  consequence  of  the 
loss  of  a brother,  he  determined  to  leave 
Cambridge  in  order  to  reside  with  his  aged 
father,  and  was  on  the  point  of  making  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  his  departure, 
when  a circumstance  occurred  under  the 
over-ruling  Providence  of  God  which  de- 
tained him  in  the  place  where  he  was  so 
long  and  so  eminently  useful.  The  incum- 
bent of  Trinity  Church  died,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Ely,  through  his  father’s  intervention,  pre- 
sented him  with  the  living.  In  a worldly 
point  of  view  he  was  little  to  be  congratulated, 
the  income  was  scarcely  above  forty  guineas  a 
year;  and,  what  was  worse,  the  parishioners 
were  adverse  to  him,  being  disappointed  in  the 
attempt  which  they  had  made  to  procure  the 
appointment  of  a Mr.  Hammond,  the  evening- 
lecturer.  For  several  years  this  hostility  was 
a grievous  “ thorn  in  the  flesh,”  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance a serious  hinderanee  to  his  ministry. 
The  people  almost  universally  put  locks  on 
their  pews,  and  would  neither  come  to  church 
themselves,  nor  suffer  others  to  do  so.  Mul- 
titudes from  time  to  time  were  forced  to  go 
out  of  the  church,  for  want  of  the  necessary 
accommodation.  Once  only  in  the  seven  days 
was  he  permitted  to  address  the  congregation 
assembled  at  the  church,  and  that  to  di- 
minished numbers,  owing  to  the  unchristian 
conduct  of  the  parishioners.  In  this  matter, 
notwithstanding,  God  ordered  it  for  the  best. 
Mr.  Simeon’s  strength,  which  was  not  at  that 
time  adequate  to  more  extended  labours,  was 
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husbanded,  and  as  he  was  unmolested  in  the 
performance  of  a service  every  Thursday 
evening,  when  he  assembled  a little  flock  in 
a room  in  an  adjoining  parish,  he  was  able 
to  minister  without  fatigue,  and  with  much 
spiritual  blessing.  An  anecdote,  illustrative 
of  his  watchfulness  for  opportunities  of  good, 
is  recorded  in  connection  with  this  period  of 
his  life.  He  was  on  a visit  to  London,  and 
during  his  stay,  consented  to  take  occasional 
duty  for  his  friend,  Mr.  Abdy,  of  Horselydown. 
He  was  one  day  waiting  in  the  churchyard 
for  a funeral,  and,  as  he  occupied  himself  with 
reading  the  epitaphs,  and  musing  on  their 
unsatisfactory  tenour,  he  singled  out  one  that 
widely  differed  from  the  rest,  in  embodying 
the  faith  and  hope  of  the  Christian.  He  at 
once  was  prompted  by  the  discovery  to  look 
around,  to  see  if  there  was  any  one  to  whom 
God  might  render  it  the  means  of  spiritual 
instruction.  Such  a person  he  found:  a 
young  women  in  deep  distress  of  mind  and 
body.  He  entered  into  conversation,  visited 
her  wretched  home,  where  her  aged  mother 
lay  ill,  and  prayed  earnestly  with  the  afflicted 
family.  His  efforts  were  blessed  to  the  con- 
version of  the  object  of  his  sympathy,  who 
afterwards  confessed  to  him,  that  at  the  time 
of  her  first  interview  with  him  she  had  been 
meditating  suicide.  Thus  was  he,  in  a striking 
way,  made  instrumental  in  saving  a soul  from 
death,  and  hiding  a multitude  of  sins.  Bo 
strong  an  impression  did  this  event  make  on 
him,  that  when  alluding  to  it  thirty  years 
after,  he  said,  “ If  my  whole  life  had  been 
spent  without  any  other  compensation  than 
this,  my  labours  had  been  richly  recom- 
pensed.” 

In  the  year  1788,  Mr.  Simeon  engaged  in 
a correspondence  with  the  Eev.  David  Brown 
of  Calcutta,  which  proved  of  great  importance, 
as  it  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  Thus  early  did  this 
large-hearted  man  extend  his  sympathies  to ; 
the  perishing  condition  of  the  heathen  world,  i 
In  the  spring  of  1795,  the  subject  was  again 
brought  definitely  before  him  at  a private, 
clerical  meeting,  which  assembled  at  the  Eev.  j 
Mr.  Pugh’s,  the  incumbent  of  Eauceby,  in 
Lincolnshire:  here  he  met  Mr.  Eobinson  of 
Leicester,  and  Mr.  Knight  of  Halifax.  On 
the  8th  of  February,  1796,  he  brought  the 
question  before  a meeting  of  the  Eclectic  Soci- 
ety in  London,  at  which  seventeen  members 
were  present,  when  the  expediency  of  estab- 
lishing missions  to  the  heathen  was  still  more 
fully  recognized.  This  year  was  remarkable 
in  Mr.  Simeon’s  life,  in  bringing  him  into 
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very  close  communion  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland.  He  had  been  invited 
by  Dr.  Buchanan  of  Edinburgh,  with  whom 
he  formed  an  intimacy  delightful  to  both 
parties,  to  visit  the  Highlands.  He  did  not 
simply  make  it  a tour  of  pleasure,  but  tra- 
velled in  the  spirit  and  power  of  a Christian 
apostle.  Except  when  he  preached  in  Epis- 
copal chapels,  he  officiated  precisely  according 
to  the  prescribed  methods  of  the  Kirk.  He 
argued,  indeed,  that  if  the  king,  as  the  head 
of  either  national  establishment,  was  re- 
quired by  law  to  attend  exclusively  at  the 
service  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  when 
staying  in  that  division  of  Great  Britain,  it 
followed  that  where  the  sovereign  must  pray, 
a clergyman  may  preach.  Mr.  S.,  however, 
greatly  valued  the  form  of  sound  words  used 
in  the  English  Church,  and  considered  them 
adapted  in  every  respect  to  the  wants  and 
desires  of  all  who  would  worship  God  in 
spirit  and  truth.  In  speaking  of  the  com- 
parative excellences  of  extempore  prayers 
and  written  forms,  he  would  frequently  ob- 
serve : “ If  all  men  could  pray  at  all  times, 
as  some  men  can  sometimes,  then,  indeed,  we 
might  prefer  extempore  to  written  prayers.” 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  visit,  and  in 
one  undertaken  in  the  year  1798,  his  minis- 
trations were  blessed  to  the  good  of  many 
souls.  Indeed,  some  proof  of  this  might  be 
found  in  the  “ adversaries”  who  were  stirred 
up  to  check  the  good  work.  His  friend,  Dr. 
Buchanan,  referred,  in  his  letters,  to  the  in- 
stances of  good  which  had  passed  under  his 
notice,  but  was  obliged  also  to  report  that 
the  “moderate”  party  had  carried  a propo- 
sition at  the  Synod,  that  no  minister  who 
had  not  been  ordained  by  some  Presbytery  of 
the  Scottish  Church  should  ever  be  employed 
in  any  pulpits  of  that  church  under  heavy 
penalties.  It  was  not  at  Cambridge  alone, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Simeon  met  with  dis- 
couragements and  opposition;  but  who  can 
tell  how  greatly  the  enemy  of  souls  thereby 
defeated  his  own  objects  and  helped  on  the 
work  of  the  Lord?  The  instrument  was 
chastened  and  humbled;  and  however  the 
result  might  seem  to  be  retarded,  it  was,  in 
reality,  the  better  secured.  A single  “ recol- 
lection” of  his  preaching  in  Edinburgh  may 
serve  as  a specimen  of  his  forcible  style.  “ I 
remember  well,”  observes  one  of  his  hearers, 
u his  preaching  a most  striking  sermon  on 
ministerial  duties  and  faithfulness;  in  which 
he  introduced,  with  a view  to  illustration, 
the  keeper  of  the  light-house  on  Inch-Keith, 
an  island  in  the  Frith  of  Forth.  He  sup- 
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posed  tlie  keeper  to  have  let  the  light  go  out, 


and  that  in  consequence  the  coast  was  strewed 
with  wrecks,  and  with  dead  and  mangled 
bodies ; and  that  the  wailings  of  widows  and 
orphans  were  everywhere  heard.  He  sup- 
posed the  delinquent  brought  out  for  exami- 
nation before  a full  court,  and  an  assembled 
people ; and  at  last  the  answer  to  be  given 
by  him,  that  he  was  1 asleep  ! ’ — ‘ Asleep ! ’ 
The  way  in  which  he  made  this  ‘ asleep’ 
burst  on  the  ears  of  his  audience,  who  were 
hanging  in  perfect  stillness  on  his  lips,  con- 
trasting the  cause  with  the  effects,  I remem- 
ber to  tliis  day.” 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  Mr.  Simeon’s 
eminent  usefulness  to  many  of  the  young- 
men  who  prosecuted  their  studies  at  the 
university  with  a view  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  His  opportunities  of  good  were  of 
incalculable  value,  for  he  thereby  preached  to 
hundreds  of  congregations,  and  proclaimed 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  Many  living  clergymen  can  attest 
the  weight  of  his  counsel,  the  clearness  of  his 
doctrinal  views,  the  persuasiveness  of  his 
tone,  and  the  winning  nature  of  his  example. 
But  two  may  be  selected  who  were  removed 
at  an  early  age,  each  of  them  closing  a career 
as  splendid  as  it  was  brief,  and  each  of  them 
owing  to  Mr.  Simeon,  as  an  instrument,  the 
knowledge  of  those  truths  which  made  him 
wise  unto  salvation.  We  refer  to  Henry 
Martyn  and  Henry  Kirke  White,  names  uni- 
versally known,  and  to  which  we  can  scarcely 
refer  without  emotion.  The  solid  abilities  of 
the  one  were  exemplified  in  the  distinguished 
mathematical  honours  which  he  gained  as 
Senior  Wrangler  of  his  year ; the  talents,  more 
splendid  if  possible,  of  the  other  have  made 
him  known  to  fame  as  a poet  of  singular  pro- 
mise. Those  of  young  Kirke  White  had  already 
achieved  success  in  the  academical  arena,  but 
the  efforts  were  fatal ; the  seeds  of  consump- 
tion were  developed,  and  he  died  in  the  second 
year  of  his  residence  at  Cambridge.  He 
found  in  the  subject  of  this  memoir  not  only 
the  Christian  pastor,  to  whose  preaching  he 
owed  so  much ; but  an  intimate  friend  and 
counsellor,  from  whose  purse  he  was  allowed 
to  draw  considerably  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  his  education.  The  connection  with  Henry 
Martyn,  though  shortened  so  painfully  by  his 
lamented  death,  was  more  lasting,  as  well  as 
more  productive  of  results.  After  serving 
for  a short  time  as  the  curate  of  Trinity 
Church,  he  proceeded  to  India  to  engage  in 
that  missionary  enterprize,  the  desire  for  which 
had  been  so  powerfully  awakened  in  his  heart 


by  the  influence  of  his  revered  friend.  A 
close  correspondence  was  maintained,  and 
the  link  that  bound  the  two  devoted  ser- 
vants of  Christ  lost  none  of  its  strength  by 
the  thousands  of  miles  that  divided  them. 
This  ability  for  Christian  love  in  its  highest 
phase,  was  much  enhanced  by  a deep  humility, 
foreign  to  his  natural  disposition,  but  im- 
planted by  Divine  grace.  So  far  from  giving 
way  to  jealousy  in  observing  the  success  of 
those  who  were  junior  to  himself,  he  would 
with  evident  joy  and  sincerity  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Baptist:  “He  must  increase; 
I must  decrease.” 

From  the  year  1809  to  1812,  Mr.  Simeon 
was  involved  in  much  painful  controversy, 
and  was  required  to  combat  opposition  that 
arose  from  more  quarters  than  one;  As  his 
usefulness  had  been  matured,  and  a great 
amount  of  success  realized,  the  enemy  of 
souls  had  in  like  manner  stirred  up  a great 
amount  of  enmity  against  him.  There  is, 
doubtless,  at  all  periods  of  the  church  the 
same  war  waged  between  light  and  darkness, 
and  out  of  this  war  subordinate  conflicts  will 
arise,  in  which  perhaps  the  contending  parties 
may  be  equally  removed  from  the  simplicity 
of  the  Gospel,  and  will  manifest  that  de- 
parture but  too  strongly  in  the  bitterness  with 
which  they  use  their  hostile  weapons.  The 
great  question  on  which  the  learned  tried 
their  relative  strength  at  this  time,  was  the 
same  in  which  Luther  and  Erasmus  con- 
tended— that  of  the  freedom  of  the  will; 
the  great  body  of  high  churchmen  taking 
the  Arminian  side  of  the  argument;  the 
evangelical  body,  whether  churchmen  or 
dissenters,  inclining  to  the  views  of  John 
Calvin.  A less  metaphysical  class  of  church- 
men, who  were  but  too  much  given  to 
ease  and  self-indulgence,  hated  alike  all 
innovation  on  the  established  order  of 
things,  as  well  as  any  preaching  of  the  truth 
which  was  aggressive  on  the  conscience.  To 
these  it  was  convenient  to  raise  the  cry  of 
“ Calvinism  ” against  a system  of  preaching 
and  doctrine  with  which  they  would  not 
take  the  pains  to  make  themselves  thoroughly 
acquainted.  In  the  circle  of  Mr.  Simeon’s 
opponents,  these  two  parties  were  represented 
respectively  by  Dr.  Marsh,  the  learned  trans- 
lator of  Michaelis,  Margaret  Professor  of 
Divinity,  and  Dr.  Dampier,  Bishop  of  Ely. 
With  each  he  was  compelled  to  carry  on  a 
harassing  correspondence.  It  was,  however, 
a happy  circumstance  for  the  interests  of 
religion  in  Cambridge,  that  the  man  who 
was  providentially  raised  to  be  its  great 
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promoter  was  singularly  endowed  with  cau-  j 
tion.  His  opinions  never  ran  into  extremes. 
So  carefully  did  he  steer  a middle  path  in 
the  thorny  controversy  of  free-will,  so 
warmly  did  he  advocate  the  liturgy,  so  J 
reverential  was  he  to  episcopal  authority, 
that  if  he  were  living  in  our  own  day, 
when  the  extension  of  evangelical  profes- 
sion has  emboldened  men  to  express  their 
views  with  greater  freedom,  it  may  be 
doubted  what  party  in  the  chnrch  would 
claim  his  allegiance.  Consequently,  he  was 
able  to  answer  his  distinguished  opponents 
with  meekness  and  wisdom,  and  repudiate  the 
charges  of  irregularity,  both  in  act  and  senti- 
ment, which  were  preferred  against  him.  The 
establishment  of  a branch  of  the  Bible  Society 
in  Cambridge  developed  much  of  this  bitter- 
ness against  himself,  and  the  convening  of  the 
first  meeting  was  a matter  of  intense  anxiety. 
At  first  he  stood  alone,  and  Dr.  Milner  and 
other  friends  were  fearing  to  come  forward. 
But  when  the  day  arrived,  opposition  was 
stayed,  the  greatest  names  were  given 
to  countenance  their  proceedings,  eloquent 
speeches  were  delivered,  and  a sum  of  900?. 
collected. 

From  this  period  to  the  close  of  his  long 
life,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  resided  at 
Cambridge,  devoting  his  health  and  strength 
to  the  service  of  his  Master  in  preaching  the 
Gospel  at  home,  and  helping  its  propagation 
abroad.  The  slightest  glance  at  his  corre- 
spondence reveals  how  intimately  he  was 
connected  with  most  of  the  great  and  good 
men  to  whom,  under  God,  we  owe  the 
advancement  of  evangelical  religion  during 
the  present  century.  The  sainted  name  of 
Wilberforce  frequently  occurs  in  connection 
with  every  good  work.  With  Archdeacon 
Corrie,  and  Bishop  Wilson  of  Calcutta,  he 
took  counsel  on  the  great  subject  of  missions; 
with  Dr.  Steinkopf  on  the  dissemination  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures;  with  Mr.  Lewis  Way 
on  the  evangelization  of  the  Jews;  nor  did 
he  fail  to  enjoy  communion  of  spirit  with 
that  devoted  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  Joseph  J.  Gurney.  To  the  Rev.  T. 
Thomason  of  Calcutta  he  was  wont  to  write 
most  unreservedly,  and  his  letters  to  that 
affectionate  friend  form  almost  a continuous 
narrative  of  a considerable  portion  of  his 
life.  They  disclose  to  us  how  God  was 
blessing  his  efforts,  how  members  of  the  uni- 
versity thronged  his  church,  how  the  various 
religious  societies  spread  their  roots  and 
flourished;  how  the  publication  of  his  ser- 
mons, which  at  length  exceeded  2500,  pro- 
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gressed;  nor  do  we  miss  those  deep  touches 
that  indicated  the  believer’s  inner  life,  the 
struggles  and  encouragements,  the  hours  of 
darimess  and  the  alternations  of  bright  hope. 
Mr.  Simeon  was  a man  of  holiness,  raised 
up  not  only  to  proclaim  a great  truth,  but 
to  embody  it  in  an  earnest  and  devoted 
ministerial  life.  Indeed  he  made  full  proof 
of  his  ministry.  In  a walk  which  at  the 
great  day  of  account  will  be  seen  to  have 
been  far  nobler  than  that  of  the  illustrious 
commander  over  whose  fresh  grave  the  world 
is  yet  pronouncing  eulogies,  he  was,  like  him, 
the  man  of  duty  and  the  man  of  action.  As 
in  his  case,  the  imagination  was  subordinated 
to  a strong  practical  intellect,  and  many  a 
pithy  saying  will  be  found  in  his  writings — 
unconscious  utterances  we  might  call  them, 
yet  worthy  to  be  gathered  with  the  sparklets 
and  pearls  of  the  noblest  literature. 

He  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  ter- 
minating his  honoured  career,  November  13, 
1836,  after  ministering  in  the  parish  of 
Trinity,  Cambridge,  fifty-four  years.  His 
remains  await  a joyful  resurrection  in  the 
magnificent  chapel  of  his  college,  and  a tablet 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Trinity  Church  by 
his  congregation  faces  similar  memorials  of 
his  beloved  friends,  Martyn  and  Thomason. 
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Oxe  of  the  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  steamers 
was  on  her  voyage  from  the  former  to  the 
latter  port.  The  sun  was  rising  in  cloudless 
grandeur.  The  dark  shores  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  ten  miles  astern,  were  almost  lost  in 
the  morning  mist.  The  abrupt  and  barren 
cliffs  of  the  Mull  of  Galloway  rose  majes- 
tically on  the  right.  The  distant  coast  of 
Ireland  was  scarcely  to  be  recognized  above 
the  blue  horizon.  Here  and  there  the  smoke 
might  be  already  seen  curling  upwards  from 
some  poor  fisherman’s  hut  on  the  Scottish 
coast ; and  the  light-house  man  was  dis- 
tinctly visible,  as  he  eyed  through  his  tele- 
scope the  beautiful  vessel  which  rapidly  bore 
us  along. 

I leaned  over  the  bulwarks  of  the  steamer 
and  gazed  sorrowfully  at  the  scene  of  the  loss 
of  the  “ Orion,”  a noble  vessel  that,  on  a calm 
and  peaceful  night,  struck  on  a sunken  rock, 
and  ended  her  career.  Alas ! so  did  many  of 
those  on  board  of  her.  Their  bodies  sunk 
into  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  never  to  rise 
until  the  great  day,  when  “ the  sea  ” shall 
give  up  u the  dead  which  are  in  it.”  Where 
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their  souls  are,  is  still  among  the  secrets  of 
the  Most  High.  I had  with  me  at  the  pre- 
sent time  my  nearest  and  dearest  on  board, 
and  I thanked  God  for  preservation  during 
the  hours  of  darkness,  and  committed  them 
afresh  to  his  care  for. the  remainder  of  our 
short  passage.  My  pocket  Psalm-book  was 
in  my  hand;  I turned  to  the  139th,  and 
read — “ If  I take  the  wings  of  the  morning, 
and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea  ; 
even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy 
right  hand  shall  hold  me.” 

I was  the  first  passenger  that  appeared  on 
deck  that  morning,  so  that  I was  enabled  to 
pass  an  hour  of  quiet  enjoyment  and  sweet 
communion  with  our  heavenly  Father.  Those 
among  the  followers  of  the  Lamb  whose 
callings  and  duties  occupy  much  of  their 
time,  and  who  are  necessarily  obliged  to 
mingle  much  with  “the  world,”  know  how 
precious  such  hours  are;  would  that  they 
were  more  valued — more  made  use  of ! 

The  breakfast-bell  rang,  and  a goodly 
number  of  passengers  assembled  to  partake 
of  the  good  cheer  provided  by  our  very  civil 
and  attentive  steward.  The  repast  over,  I 
advanced  to  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  was 
silently  contemplating  a very  beautiful  copy 
of  the  celebrated  picture,  “ Bolton  Abbey  in 
the  Olden  Time,”  painted  in  enamel  on  one  of 
"the  panels  surrounding  the  saloon. 

“ The  dark  ages ! ” said  L 
“Ay,  Sir,  dark  indeed!  Thanks  be  to 
God,  the  light  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness  is 
fast  dispelling  the  darkness  year  by  year, 
month  by  month,  day  by  day” — 

“And  will  continue  to  do  so,”  said  I,  “until 
the  day  when  they  shall  no  longer  say,  Know 
the  Lord,  for  all  shall  know  him  from  the 
least  even  to  the  greatest.” 

“And  when,  in  consequence,”  he  added, 
“ the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the 
earth,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.” 

“ Who,”  I asked,  “ is  that  man  to  whom 
you  were  speaking  at  the  breakfast-table? 
The  expression  of  his  countenance  is  most 
unpleasing,  though  we  ought  not  to  judge  by 
appearance.” 

“ Poor  man,”  said  my  friend,  “ I fear  you 
may  judge  by  appearance  in  his  case.  I 
have  known  him  before,  and  that  under 
painful  circumstances.  He  is  a notorious 
character.” 

“ In  what  way  ? ” 

“Why  he  was  tried  for  his  life,  but  for 
want  of  sufficient  evidence  was  acquitted 
with  no  other  punishment  than  a heavy 
fine” 

“What  was  his  crifne?” 

“ Alas ! I fear  their  name  is  legion,  but 
this  was  the  one  in  question ; he  was  accused 
of  having  whitewashed  an  unhappy  Kroo- 
man  sailor,  and  hung  him  up  for  several 
hours  to  the  yard-arm  of  his  ship.  The  man 
died  four  days  afterwards.” 

“Horrible!  He  is  the  captain  of  a.  ship 
then  ? ” 

“Yes,  engaged  in  the  palm-oil  trade  on 
the  African  coast.  The  Guinea  captains  are  a 
fearful  set  of  men;  but  I believe  this  Cap- 

tain  S is  notorious  even  among  them.”  ; 

“ I should  like  to  talk  to  him.” 

“ You  will  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  so. 
He  is  all  very  well  when  he  is  out  of  his 
own  ship;  there  he  is  a tyrant.” 

An  opportunity  was  soon  afforded  me  of 
making  the  acquaintance  of  this  man.  He 
had  lost  his  watch-key,  and  could  not  wind 
his  watch ; he  vented  his  vexation  in  a string 
of  oaths.  I did  not  reprove  him  for  swear- 
ing at  that  time,  but  offered  him  my  key, 
which  fitted  exactly.  He  thanked  me  very 
warmly,  and  we  proceeded  up  the  cabin-stairs 
to  the  ship’s  deck,  where  we  walked  together 
for  some  time,  conversing  on  common-places. 

The  elderly  passenger  with  whom  I had 
been  previously  conversing,  approached  us 
with  a plate  on  which  were  several  coins. 

“ Come,  gentlemen,”  he  said ; “ I want  sub- 
scriptions. A poor  woman  has  been  confined, 
and  is  almost  quite  destitute;”  looking  at 
me,  he  added  with  a smile,  “ Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.” 

Both  Captain  S and  I added  our  con- 

tribution to  the  collection  which  this  lover 
of  Ms  brethren  was  making  for  a suffering 
fellow-creature. 

“ There  he  goes,”  said  my  companion,  “ an 
old  hypocrite ; he’s  collecting  that  money  for 
a poor  woman,  and  he’ll  pocket  it  himself.” 

I stopped  in  our  walk,  and  laying  my  hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  looking  him  stead- 
fastly in  the  face — 

“ Prove  what  you  have  said.” 

He  turned  aside  his  face,  and  laughed,  but 
made  no  reply. 

“You  cannot,”  I said;  “prove  your  first 
charge,  and  I can  disprove  your  second,-  for 
there  he  is  giving  the  money  he  has  collected 
to  a fellow-passenger  of  the  poor  woman’s 
for  her  use.” 

“ 0,  Sir,  I knew  that  man  long  ago, — was 
at  sea  with  him;  he  was  a bad  un!” 

“I  cannot  disprove  this  statement  of  yours,” 

I said,  “ for  I never  met  the  man  till  an 

a 
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hour  ago ; but  is  it  not  possible  for  a man  to 
change  his  views  on  certain  subjects  ? Do 
men  never  change  their  opinions  on  political 
affairs  ? And  if  this  is  undeniably  the  case, 
may  it  not  be  equally  probable  and  certain 
that  persons  will  occasionally  change  their 
course  of  life,  giving  up  sin  and  trying  to 
serve  God?” 

“ I’m  not  a religious  man,  and  knqw  no- 
thing of  these  sort  of  things ; I’m  not  con- 
verted yet ! ” 

“ My  friend,”  I said,  “ I am  a clergyman, 
(he  raised  his  hat,)  do  not  be  angry  with  me 
for  saying  a few  plain  words  to  you.” 

“ Come  then,”  said  he,  smiling,  “let’s  sit 
down  and  fall  to ; it  aint  often  I get  a talk 
with  one  of  you.” 

We  sat  down.  “Now,”  said  I,  “an  En- 
glish sailor  is  not  the  man  to  be  offended 
when  another  speaks  the  truth  to  him. 
Vou’ll  not  be  offended  with  any  thing  I say, 
will  you  ? ” 

“Well,”  said  he,  laughing,  “that  depends 
on  what  it  is.” 

“You  surprised  me  somewhat,”  I con- 
tinued, “last  night  in  the  cabin.  You  were 
talking  to  a gentleman  about  your  ship  and 
her  crew,  and  you  appeared  to  make  a boast 
of  prohibiting  all  work  on  Sunday  that  is 
not  absolutely  necessary — forbidding  your 
men  even  to  ‘sew  a button  on  their  jackets.’ 
Why  do  you  make  this  regulation  ? By  what 
authority?” 

“ Why  ? Because  it’s  right  and  proper, 
and  because  it’s  one  out  of  the  ten  command- 
ments.” 

“ Whose  commandments  ? ” 

“ Whose  ? God’s,  to  be  sure.” 

“ Then  you  acknowledge  that  we  ought  to 
keep  God’s  commandments  ? ” 

“ O yes,  as  well  as  we  can ; we  can’t  al- 
ways.” 

“ Is  the  fourth  commandment  more  bind- 
ing than  any  of  the  others,  or,  are  they  all 
alike  in  this  respect,  coming  as  they  do  from 
the  same  authority  ? ” 

“ All  alike,  I suppose ; why  do  you  ask  ?” 
“ Because,  whatever  you  may  say,  you  do 
not  act  as  if  you  thought  so.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ? ” 

“I  mean,  that_I  heard  you  last  night 
boasting  of  the  manner  in  which  you  enforce 
the  Sabbath,  and  in  the  very  same  breath 
wilfully  breaking  the  third  commandment, 
by  not  only  common  swearing,  but  taking 
God’s  holy  name  in  vain.” 

“O,  that’s  your  tack,  Sir,  is  it!  With  us 
sailors  swearing  is  only  a habit — we  can’t  do 


without  it.  An  oath  or  two — and  more  some- 
times— are  necessary  to  keep  order.” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  one  of  the  best  dis- 
ciplined of  her  majesty’s  ships — a steam  fri- 
gate— is  at  this  moment  commanded  by  a 
man  who  fears  God  and  never  allows  an  oath 
to  pass  his  lips.  You  certainly  never  had 
better  discipline  on  board  your  ship  than 
that  officer  had  on  board  his.  I could 
give  you  the  names  both  of  him  and  his 
ship.” 

The  Captain  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

I continued: — 

“ But,  supposing  that  oaths  were  necessary 
for  the  proper  management  of  a ship’s  crew, 
still,  if  they  are  forbidden  by  God,  they  are 
wrong,  because  we  must  not  do  evil  that 
good  may  come.” 

“ O,  Sir,  swearing  and  (as  you  call  it)  tak- 
ing God’s  name  in  vain — it’s  nothing  at 
all,  there’s  no  harm  in  it,  it’s  not  like  other 
things — murder,  and  such  like.” 

“ ‘ Whoso  offendeth  in  one  point  is  guilty 
of  all.’  ” 

“Sir,  if  all  the  men  that  I have to 

hell  have  gone  there — there’s  a lot  of  them 
— they’ll  have  company.” 

“ Thank  God,  in  this  respect  you  are  a 
poor  powerless  creature.  Your  wretched 
execrations  could  send  no  one  thither:  but 
tell  me,  friend,  have  you  never  thought  it 
possible  you  might  go  to  hell  yourself1?” 
“Pshaw!  I don’t  believe  in  such  things; 
do  you  mean  to  say  we’ll  be  burnt f” 

“ This  I say,  that  there  will  be  a judgment 
— that  you  and  I will  be  there — that  the 
wicked  will  be  eternally  punished.” 

* “ It’s  humbug,  Sir ! all  mere  stuff.” 

“ O,  I did  not  know  that  I was  speaking 
to  an  infidel ; I was  not  aware  that  infidels 
were  particular  about  their  crews  keeping  the 
Sabbath  on  board  ship.” 

“I  did  not  say  I was  an  infidel.” 

“ Do  you  believe  there  is  a God  ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Is  there  anything  belonging  to  you  besides 
what  I see  before  me — your  body  ? f 
“ O yes,  the  soul.” 

“ Will  your  soul  die  when  your  body 
does?” 

“No.” 

“Where  will  it  go  to  then?” — No  answer. 
“ Where  do  you  think  a good  man’s  soul 
goes?” 

“To  heaven.” 

“ O,  then,  you  do  believe  in  heaven ! Where 
do  you  think  your  own  soul  would  go,  if  you 
dropped  dead  on  the  deck  this  moment?” 
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“That’s  a great  secret,  I wish  to  God  I 


knew. 

“The  Bible  says,  ‘ The  wicked  shall  be 
turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  nations  that  for- 
get God.’  ” 

“ The  Bible’s  full  of  contradictions.” 

“ Here’s  a New  Testament,  show  me  some 
of  them,  if  you  please.” 

“ I haven’t  seen  a Bible  for  many  years.” 

“ Then  how  do  you  know  it  is  full  of  con- 
tradictions, as  you  said  just  now?” 

“ A friend  who’s  out  in  California  told  me 
so.” 

“ Would  that  answer  satisfy  in  a court  of 
justice  ?” 

“We  sailors  can’t  bother  ourselves  about 
the  Bible : it’s  all  right  enough  for  parsons, 
(nothing  disrespectful,  Sir,)  and  land- 

lubbers.” 

“You  ought  not  to  swear;  I told  you  so 
before.” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  Sir”  (raising  his  hat). 

“ You  should  beg  God’s  pardon ; I fear  he 
has  a long  account  against  you.  You  said 
just  now  you  believed  in  God  and  heaven. 
Your  belief  can  only  originate  in  the  Bible, 
and  the  Bible  speaks  as  plainly  of  the  devil 
and  hell  as  of  God  and  heaven.  If  you  be- 
lieve that  the  souls  of  the  good  go  to  heaven, 
you  ought,  in  common  consistency,  to  believe 
that  the  souls  of  the  wicked  go  to  eternal 
punishment.  And,  my  friend,  they  will  go 
there,  in  spite  of  all  you  may  say  or  try  to 
believe  to  the  contrary.  The  fiat  has  gone 
forth ; ‘ The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.’ 
The  foretold  denunciation  will  be  uttered, — 
4 Depart  ye  cursed  into  everlasting  fire.’  You 
have  cursed  others— beware  of  the  curse  of 
God  on  your  own  soul.  You  said  just  now 
you  wished  to  God  you  could  know  where 
your  soul  will  go ; you  do  know,  it  is  told  you 
plainly  in  the  Word  of  God;  you  cannot 
plead  ignorance— that  can  never  be  an  excuse 
for  you,  as  it  might  be  for  one  of  your  poor 
Kroo-men  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  If  you 
sink  into  that  punishment  which  now  you 
profess  to  make  so  light  of — I sa j profess, 
for  in  reality  you  do  not  make  light  of,  but 
dread  it— your  blood  will  be  upon  your  own 
head,  and  I am  clear  of  it  from  this  hour;  I 
have  spoken  to  you  the  truth.  And,”  I con- 
tinued, laying  my  hand  on  his  shoulder,  “and 
I can  tell  you  something  else;  that  where 
there  is  genuine  sorrow  for  sin,  and  true,  sin- 
cere repentance,  with  a change  in  life  and 
conversation,  and  a looking  with  earnest  faith 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  forgiveness, — 
‘The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from 


all  sin.’  Mary  Magdalene  found  it  so.  The 
dying  thief  found  it  so.  I have  found  it  so.” 
The  Captain  listened  patiently  and  respect- 
fully, without  interrupting  me,  while  I uttered 
the  sentiments  here  compressed  into  a few 
words.  When  I had  concluded,  he  said — 

“ This  may  be  all  true,  but  I have  no  time 
for  thinking  of  such  things.” 

“ Every  one  can  make  time  for  what  he 
deems  of  the  first  importance.  Inclination 
would  be  a more  truthful  word  for  you  to 
use,  than  time.” 

“ There  are  many  wolves  in  sheep’s  clothing 
abroad,  Sir.” 

“ So  even  you  can  quote  Scripture.  These 
are  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  very 
fact  that  it  is  as  you  say  is  a proof  of  the 
truth  of  his  words.  You  consider  me,  then, 
I suppose,  to  be  one  of  those  fleecy-clad 
wolves,”  said  I,  smiling. 

“No,  Sir,”  he  added,  “I  didn’t  say  that;  I 
have  had  some  of  your  sort  on  board  with  me 
as  passengers  before  now ; take,  for  instance, 
Dr.  Morrison,  the  Missionary  to  China — he 
and  I got  on  well  together;  but  all  are  not 
sheep  that  look  so.” 

“ Nevertheless,  you  must  not,  on  that  ac- 
count, make  light  of  religion,  and  speak  evil 
of  a system,  because  some  of  its  apparent 
supporters  are  not  true  men.  You  would 
not  dismiss  a whole  crew,  because  one  of  the 
‘hands’  was  insubordinate — you  would  not 
break  up  your  ship  because  one  of  the  seams 
had  opened  and  caused  leakage.” 

“ That’s  all  true,  Sir,  I grant.” 

Our  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by 
the  near  approach  of  the  steamer  to  the  port 
of  Greenock.  I gazed  upon  the  magnificent 
scenery  of  the  Clyde  as  we  steamed  rapidly 
onwards  with  a favouring  wind  and  tide : the 
noble  mountains  of  Argyleshire  on  the  left — 
the  softer  beauties  of  Ayr  and  Renfrewshire 
on  the  right — the  coast  on  either  side  en- 
amelled with  beauteous  villas,  embosomed  in 
plantations ; and  every  here  and  there  a 
pretty  village  sheltering  itself  under  the  pro- 
tecting shadow  of  some  heather-clad  moun- 
tain. How  true  the  lines  of  Bishop  Heber, 
thought  I — 

“ Every  prospect  pleases, 

And  man  alone  is  vile.” 

And  now  the  Quay  was  reached — a moment 
more,  and  I stood  on  Scottish  soil.  One 
glimpse  I had  of  the  Captain,  he  raised  his 
hat  and  bowed.  I saw  him  no  more,  and 
probably  never  shall  till  we  stand  side  by 
side  at  the  judgment-bar  on  the  great  day  of 
reckoning.  Will  he  then  be  among  the  cursed 
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ones — the  companion,  for  the  eternal  future, 
of  the  devil  and  his  angels?  or,  will  it  be 
said  of  him,  “ This  my  son  was  dead,  and  is 
alive  again?”  “There  is  a God  in  heaven 
that  revealeth  secrets:”  but  the  time  of  such 
revelations  is  not  yet.  I was  thankful  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  showing  a sinner 
the  error  of  his  way,  and  warning  him  of  his 
danger  in  a conversation  of  which  the  above 
is  a mere  outline.  True,  it  appeared  to  make 
no  impression.  True,  I had  frequently  to 
reiterate  my  reproofs  for  continued  swearing, 
even  during  our  conversation.  True,  his 
heart,  from  first  to  last,  appeared  hard  as 
the  cliffs  on  the  rugged  coast  along  which  we 
passed ; but  with  thee,  O God,  all  things  are 
possible, — the  hammer  of  thy  word  can  break 
the  rocky  heart,  the  dews  of  thy  Spirit  can 
soften  and  cultivate  the  barren  soil, — the 
lifeless  branch  may  yet  bring  forth  fruit,  and 
that  abundantly ! 

“Behold  these  three  years  I come  seeking 
fruit  on  this  fig-tree,  and  find  none : cut  it 
down ; why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  ? . . . 

“ Lord,  let  it  alone  this  year  also,  till  I 
shall  dig  about  it,  and  dung  it  : 

“ If  it  bear  fruit,  well : and  if  not,  then  after 
that  thou  shalt  cut  it  down.” 


SUPERSTITIONS  OF  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES. 


The  miracles  of  the  saints,  and  the  wor- 
ship of  images,  gave  rise  to  very  many  su- 
perstitions. These  superstitions  interested 
the  clergy  and  the  people.  The  latter  found 
in  them  means  of  satisfying  their  active  and 
boundless  piety ; the  former  profited  by  them 
in  order  to  strengthen  its  temporal  ascend- 
ency, augment  its  resources,  and  increase  the 
number  of  monasteries  and  religious  foun- 
dations. The  “Legenda  Aurea,”  or  Golden 
Legend  of  Peter  of  Yaraggio,  a town  on  the 
coast  of  Genoa,  was,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  cyclopaedia  of  superstition.  It  is  a 
kind  of  history  of  saints,  which,  though 
filled  with  incredible  fables,  had  a very  great 
circulation;  and  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  was  printed  more  than  fifty 
times.  Each  saint,  each  relique,  each  pil- 
grimage became  a separate  source  of  marvel- 
lous tales,  and  these  superstitions  became  so 
closely  united  with  sacred  things,  that  the 
most  deep-sighted  piety  could  not  well  dis- 
tinguish the  one  from  the  other.  The  church 
thought  proper  to  shut  its  eyes  to  these  ex- 
travagances of  a gross  and  ignorant  devotion ; 
she  even  opened  her  bosom  to  superstitions 


which  she  sanctified  in  accepting  them,  and 
which  sometimes  she  was  the  first  to  call 
forth.  Those  superstitions  which  brought  no 
profit,  and  those  which  did  her  harm,  the 
church  discountenanced.  The  demons  were 
a rival  power,  and  were,  in  consequence, 
sternly  prohibited,  and  vigorously  pursued. 
An  implacable  war  was  carried  on  against 
astrologers  and  diviners,  sorcerers  and  en- 
chanters. They  were  smitten  here  by  the 
secular  arm ; they  were  consigned  to  endless 
perdition  hereafter.  What  the  chief  super- 
stitions were  which  prevailed  in  the  seventh 
century,  may  be  learnt  by  a passage  in  the 
“ Life  of  St.  Elvi,  Bishop  of  Noyon,”  written 
in  Latin  by  St.  Ouen,  Archbishop  of  Rouen. 
Saint  Elvi  addressed  his  flock  thus : — “Above 
all,  do  not,  I beg  of  you,  observe  any  of  the 
sacrilegious  customs  of  heathen ; do  not  con- 
sult those  who  engrave  talismans,  nor  divi- 
ners, nor  sorcerers,  nor  enchanters,  for  any 
cause,  or  any  malady  whatever;  pay  no  re- 
gard to  auguries  nor  to  sneezings;  give  no 
attention  to  the  songs  of  birds : let  no  Christ- 
ian remark  what  is  the  day  on  which  he 
quits,  or  what  the  day  on  which  he  re-enters 
his  house ; let  no  one  be  prepossessed  with  the 
first  day  of  the  moon,  or  with  its  eclipses ; let 
none  on  the  calends  of  January  do  forbidden, 
ridiculous,  old  and  dishonourable  things, 
whether  in  dancing,  or  keeping  open  table 
during  the  night,  or  in  yielding  to  excess  in 
wine;  let  no  one,  on  the  festival  of  St.  John, 
or  at  certain  solemnities  of  the  saints,  cele- 
brate the  solstices  by  dancings,  carols,  and 
diabolical  songs ; let  no  one  think  of  invoking 
the  demons,  as  Neptune,  Pluto,  Diana,  Mi- 
nerva, or  Genius;  let  no  one  take  rest  on 
Jupiter’s  day,  except  it  be  at  the  same  time 
the  festival  of  some  saint ; nor  the  month  of 
May,  nor  any  other  time,  nor  any  other  day, 
save  the  Lord’s  day.  Let  no  Christian  put 
up  prayers  in  the  temples,  nor  at  stones, 
fountains,  trees,  or  inclosures ; let  no  one  light 
up  torches  along  the  roads,  or  in  the  streets ; 
let  no  one  bind  notes  to  the  neck  of  man  or 
animal ; let  no  one  perform  lustrations,  nor 
enchantments  with  herbs,  nor  send  his  flocks 
through  the  hollow  of  a tree,  or  through  a 
hole  made  in  the  earth ; let  no  woman  sus- 
pend amber  from  her  neck,  nor  put  any  in 
certain  dyes  while  invoking  Minerva,  or  other 
false  divinities ; let  no  one  utter  loud  shout- 
ings when  the  moon  grows  pale ; let  no  one 
make  the  sun  or  the  moon  his  master ; let  no 
one  believe  in  destiny,  in  fortune,  in  a horo- 
scope; when  you  fall  sick  do  not  send  for 
enchanters  and  cheats.”  These  prohibitions 
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imply  tlie  correspondent  practices,  and  we 
hence  learn  that  the  Christians  of  the  seventh 
century,  in  Gaul,  were  half  pagans.  Popular 
superstitions  are  very  long-lived. 


DAILY  DEVOTIONS  OF  THE  EABLY 
CHBISTIANS. 


Instead  of  consuming  their  leisure  hours  in 
vacant  idleness,  or  deriving  their  chief  amuse- 
ment from  boisterous  merriment,  the  recital 
of  tales  of  superstition,  or  the  chanting  of  the 
profane  songs  of  the  heathen,  they  passed 
their  hours  of  repose  in  rational  and  enliven- 
ing pursuits,  found  pleasure  in  enlarging  their 
religious  knowledge,  and  entertainment  in 
songs  that  were  dedicated  to  the  praise  of 
God.  These  formed  their  pastime  in  private, 
and  their  favourite  recreations  at  their  family 
and  friendly  meetings.  With  their  minds 
full  of  the  inspiring  influence  of  these,  they 
returned  with  fresh  ardour  to  their  scenes  of 
toil ; and  to  gratify  their  taste  by  a renewal 
of  these,  they  longed  for  release  from  labour, 
far  more  than  to  appease  their  appetite  with 
the  provisions  of  the  table.  So  far  were  these 
sacred  occupations  from  being  regarded  as 
mere  matters  of  routine  by  the  primitive 
Christians, — so  much  were  the  sentiments  and 
the  melody  oJf  the  sacred  songs  engraven  on  their 
memories  and  dear  to  their  hearts,  that  after 
they  had  left  the  family  group  and  repaired 
to  their  respective  employments,  they  were 
wont  to  cheer  themselves  in  private,  amid 
the  various  processes  of  labour,  with  repeating 
the  songs  of  Zion.  Young  women  sitting  at 
their  distaff,  and  matrons  going  about  the 
duties  of  their  household,  were  constantly 
humming  some  spiritual  airs.  And  Jerome 
relates  of  the  place  where  he  lived,  that  one 
could  not  go  into  the  field  without  hearing 
the  ploughman  at  his  hallelujahs,  the  mower 
at  his  hymns,  and  the  vine-dresser  singing 
the  Psalms  of  David. 

But  it  was  not  merely  at  noon,  and  in 
time  of  their  meals,  that  the  primitive 
Christians  read  the  Word  of  God,  and  sang 
praises  to  his  name.  At  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning^  the  family  was  assembled,  when 
a portion  of  Scripture  was  read  from  the  Old 
Testament,  which  was  followed  by  a hymn 
and  a prayer,  in  which  thanks  were  offered 
up  to  the  Almighty  for  preserving  them 
through  the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  and 
for  his  goodness  in  permitting  them  to  meet  in 
health  of  body  and  soundness  of  mind;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  his  grace  was  implored  to 


defend  them  amid  the  dangers  and  tempta- 
tions of  the  day ; to  make  them  faithful  to 
every  duty,  and  enable  them,  in  all  respects, 
to  walk  worthy  of  their  Christian  vocation. 
During  the  day,  they  had,  like  the  Jews, 
stated  seasons — at  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth 
hours,  corresponding  respectively  to  nine, 
twelve,  and  three  o’clock,  according  to  our 
computation — when  those  who  had  command 
of  their  time  were  wont  to  retire  for  a little  to 
engage  in  the  exercises  of  devotion.  In  the 
evening,  before  retiring  to  rest,  the  family 
again  assembled,  when  the  same  form  of 
worship  was  observed  as  in  the  morning,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  service  was  consider- 
ably protracted  beyond  the  period  which 
could  be  conveniently  allotted  to  it  in  the 
commencement  of  the  day.  Besides  all  these 
frequent  observances,  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  rising  at  midnight  to  engage  in  prayer 
and  the  singing  of  Psalms ; — a practice  of 
venerable  antiquity,  and  which,  as  Dr.  Cave 
justly  supposes,  “ took  its  origin  from  the  first 
times  of  persecution,  when  not  daring  to 
meet  together  in  the  day,  they  were  forced 
to  keep  their  religious  assemblies  in  the 
night.” 

While  the  Christians,  in  their  family  ca- 
pacity, observed  these  periodical  seasons  of 
devotion,  they  laid  hold  of  many  opportunities, 
both  stated  and  occasional,  of  praying  in  pri- 
vate. In  addition  to  the  secret  supplications 
which  every  morning  and  evening  they  ad- 
dressed to  the  throne  of  grace,  they  were 
accustomed,  on  every  proper  and  convenient 
occasion,  to  begin  and  terminate  all  their 
actions  with  prayer,  either  audible  or  silent, 
according  to  circumstances.  On  receiving 
any  personal  or  domestic  token  of  the  Divine 
goodness,  when  engaged  in  any  important 
undertaking, — such  as  sowing  their  seed,  or 
reaping  their  harvest ; — laying  the  foundation 
of  a house,  or  taking  possession  of  it  ; — 
placing  a web  in  the  loom,  or  putting  on  a 
new  suit  of  clothes; — entering  on  a journey, 
or  going  into  a bath ; — forming  a new  relation, 
or  parting  with  a friend ; — mingling  with 
company; — at  the  beginning  or  closing  of  a 
letter ; — they  indulged  in  the  aspirations  of 
prayer:  and  so'  much  did  they  familiarize 
themselves  with  its  spirit  and  its  sentiments, 
that  they  seemed  to  have  cultivated  the  habit 
of  constant  mental  intercourse  with  their 
heavenly  Father.  Prayer,  indeed,  was  the 
grand  element  that  pervaded  the  life  of  the 
primitive  Christians;  for  that  spiritual  ex- 
ercise being  not  so  much  a separate  and 
formal  act  as  a habit  and  frame  of  mind,  and 
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consisting  of  all  the  various  elements  of  praise 
and  thankfulness,  confidence,  and  hope,  obe- 
dience and  love,  so  these  principles  of  a new 
nature,  being  established  in  their  minds,  and 
diffusing  a sanctified  influence  over  the  whole 
tenor  of  their  walk  and  conversation,  gave 
vigour  to  their  faith,  stability  to  their  virtue, 
and  fed,  like  a perpetual  spring,  all  the 
streams  of  Christian  activity  and  excellence 
for  which  they  were  so  remarkable. 

The  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  written  early  in 
the  second  century,  contains  the  following 
description  of  Christians : — They  are  not  dis- 
tinguished from  other  men  by  their  place  of 
residence,  their  language  or  manners.  Though 
they  live  in  cities  of  the  Greeks  and  barba- 
rians, each,  where  his  lot  is  cast,  and  in 
clothing,  food,  and  mode  of  life,  follow  the 
customs  of  their  country ; yet  they  are  distin- 
guished by  a wonderful  and  universally  as- 
tonishing walk  and  conversation.  They  dwell 
in  their  own  native  land ; but  as  foreigners. 
Every  foreign  land  is  to  them  as  their  native 
country,  and  their  native  country  as  a foreign 
land.  They  live  in  the  flesh,  but  not  after  the 
flesh.  They  dwell  on  the  earth,  but  they  live 
in  heaven ; they  obey  the  existing  laws,  but 
by  their  life  elevate  themselves  above  the 
laws.  They  love  all  men,  and  are  persecuted, 
misunderstood,  and  condemned  by  all.  They 
are  slain  and  made  alive ; they  are  poor,  and 
make  many  rich,  they  suffer  want  in  every- 
thing, and  possess  abundance  in  everything; 
they  are  cursed,  and  they  bless.  In  one 
word,  what  the  soul  is  in  the  body,  that 
Christians  are  in  the  world.  As  the  soul  is 
diffused  through  all  the  members  of  the  body, 
so  the  Christians  are  spread  through  all  the 
cities  of  the  world.  The  soul,  indeed,  dwells  in 
the  body,  but  is  not  of  the  body ; so  Christians 
dwell  in  the  world,  but  they  are  not  of  the 
world.  The  invisible  soul  is  shut  up  in  the 
| visible  body ; and  so  men  know  Christians  as 
inhabitants  of  the  world,  but  their  life  is  hid 
with  Christ  in  God.  The  flesh  hates  and 
fights  the  soul,  though  the  soul  does  no 
injury  to  the  flesh,  but  only  prevents  it  giving 
itself  up  to  its  lusts;  so  also  the  world  hates 
Christians ; they  do  it  no  harm,  but  only  set 
themselves  against  its  lusts.  The  soul  loves 
its  hating  flesh,  and  so  Christians  love  those 
by  whom  they  are  hated.  The  soul  is  shut 
up  in  the  body,  and  yet  it  is  that  by  which 
the  body  is  held  together ; and  Christians  are 
held  to  their  post  in  the  world,  and  it  is  they 
who  hold  the  world  together.  The  immortal 
soul  dwells  in  the  mortal  body,  and  Christians 
dwell  as  strangers  in  the  corruptible  world, 


and  await  the  unchangeable  life  in  heaven. 
So  important  a part  has  God  entrusted  to 
them,  which  they  dare  not  forsake. — Cole- 
man’s Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church . 


VISITING  PRISONERS. 


“I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me.” 
Matthew  xxv.  36. 

It  is  more  easy  in  the  East  to  visit  im- 
prisoned friends  than  it  is  in  Europe.  Thus 
Rauwolf  tells  us,  that  he  was  allowed  at 
Tripoli,  in  Syria,  to  visit  his  confined  friends 
as  often  as  he  liked.  “ After  we  had  gone 
through  small  and  low  doors  into  the  prisons 
in  which  they  were  confined,  their  keepers 
always  willingly  let  me  in  and  out;  some- 
times I even  remained  in  the  prison  with 
them  during  the  night.” — Rosenmuller. 


SUNDAY  MORNING. 

(original.) 

I love  to  wander  down  the  way, 

Where  I have  wander’d  long, 

At  early  morn  when  mists  are  gray, 

Midst  sunshine  and  sweet  song; 

For  many  a summer  Sabbath  morn 
Flits  o’er  me  like  a spell, 

When  larks  rose  from  the  dewy  corn 
As  rung  the  Sabbath  bell. 

O,  Sunday  morning,  bright  and  clear, 

How  quiet,  yet  how  gay  ! 

How  mild  the  moving  lights  appear 
On  all  around  to  play  ; 

For  then  they  touch  the  flood  and  flowers, 
As  tho’  the  hand  Divine 
Took  pleasure  o’er  this  wrorld  of  ours 
To  guide  the  summer-shine. 

Tho’  decent  form  comprises  part 
Of  what  we  understand, 

It  is  the  fervour  of  the  heart, 

The  opening  of  the  hand, 

That  gives  religion  all  the  glow, 

The  fervour  and  the  fire, 

The  love,  the  life,  which  those  who  know 
The  best,  the  most  desire. 

This  makes  the  Sunday  morning  chime 
A sweet  celestial  call, 

This  makes  the  holy  service-time 
A pleasant  time  to  all ; 

This  makes  the  meanest  fane  we  see 
A place  of  splendour  rare, 

Where  all  who  enter  bend  the  knee, 
Because  the  God  is  there. 

And  on  the  way  to  such  a place, 

With  cherish’d  ones  and  true, 

Down — gently  down — the  gift  of  grace 
Comes  on  the  heart  like  dew ; 

And  as  we  kneel — where  knelt  before 
The  fond  ones  and  the  few— 

The  genius  of  the  place  hangs  o’er 
That  old  familiar  pew. 
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SPARKLETS  AND  PEARLS. 


Truth  may  be  smothered,  but  it  cannot  die;  it 
may  be  disguised,  but  it  will  be  known  ; it  may  be 
suppressed,  but  it  will  triumph. — Bp.  Hall. 

Books  are  never  to  be  judged  of  merely  by  their 
subject,  or  the  opinion  they  represent,  but  by  the 
justness  of  their  sentiments,  the  beauty  of  their 
manner,  the  force  of  their  expression,  or  the  strength 
of  reason,  and  the  weight  of  just  and  proper  argu- 
ments which  appear  in  them. — Isaac  Watts. 

Nothing  can  please  God  more  than  our  impor- 
tunity in  seeking  him  : when  he  withdraws  himself, 
it  is  that  he  may  be  more  earnestly  inquired  for. 
— Bp.  Hall. 

When  we  search  with  too  much  nicety  and  curi- 
osity into  those  things  which  God  would  not  have 
us  know,  but  hath  purposely  concealed  them  from 
us,  we  catch  only  at  shadows,  we  entertain  and  busy 
ourselves  with  trifles,  we  quit  the  fountain  of  truth, 
and  run  after  the  fruitless  stream  of  mere  opinion 
and  fancy. — St.  Jerome. 

Our  extremities  are  the  seasons  of  Divine  aid. 
— Bp.  Hall. 

As  learning  is  dangerous  and  hurtful  without 
religion,  so"  is  religion  Unable  to  defend  itself,  and 
to  convince  the  gainsayers,  without  learning. — Bp. 
Jewell. 

Life  can  never  be  better  adventured  than  when 
it  shall  be  gain  to  lose  it. — Bp.  Hall. 

Whatever  is  the  crook  in  your  lot,  it  is  of  God’s 
making  ; and  therefore  you  may  look  upon  it  kindly. 
Since  it  is  your  Father  has  made  it  for  you,  question 
not  but  there  is  a favourable  design  in  it  towards 
you. — Boston. 

It  is  the  goodness  of  God,  that  in  those  means 
wherein  we  cannot  reach  him,  he  descends  to  us. 
— Bp.  Hall. 

The  subduing  of  our  passions  is  more  excellent 
than  to  have  the  whole  world  subdued  to  our  will : 
for  then  we  are  masters  of  ourselves,  according  to 
that.  Whereas,  in  the  other  case,  we  are  still 
slaves  to  the  worst  of  masters. — Boston. 

Never  will  Christ  come  into  that  soul,  where 
the  herald  of  repentance  hath  not  been  before  him. 
—Bp.  Hall. 

If  you  would  be  good  by  times,  take  heed  of  com- 
paring yourselves  with  those  that  are  worse  than 
yourselves. — Brooks. 

There  is  a root  of  pride  in  the  hearts  of  all 
men  on  earth,  that  must  be  mortified  ere  they  can 
be  meet  for  heaven  : and  therefore  no  man  can  miss, 
in  this  time  of  trial,  some  things  that  will  give  a 
proof  whether  he  can  stoop  or  no. — Boston. 

If  men  could  but  know  how  much  safety  and 
sweetness  there  is  in  divine  truth,  it  could  receive 
nothing  from  them  but  welcome  and  gratulations. 
—Bp.  Hall. 

They  that  do  get  their  spirit  brought  down  to 
their  afflicted  lot,  do  gain  a point  far  more  valuable 
than  they  who,  in  their  pride,  force  up  their  lot  to 
their  mind. — Boston. 

I have  read  of  little  bees,  that  when  they  go 
out  in  stormy  weather,  they  will  carry  a little  of 
-their  comb  or  gravel  with  them,  that  they  may  be 
balanced,  and  not  carried  away  with  the  wind. — 
Brooks. 


Man  hath  no  trial  of  his  strength  till  he  be  in 
trouble  : faintness^ then  discovers  weakness.  Afflic- 
tions try  what  sap*  we  have,  as  hard  weather  tries 
what  health  we  have. — Brooks. 

> Humility  is  a duty  pleasing  to  God  ; pride  a 
sin  pleasing  to  the  devil.  God  requires  us  to  be 
humble,  especially  under  affliction. — Boston. 

As  it  may  fall  out,  it  is  some  part  of  misery  to 
have  been  happier:  every  abatement  of  the  degrees 
of  our  former  weight  lays  siege  to  our  thankfulness 
for  lesser  mercies. — Bp.  Hall. 

Faith  is  not  kept  alive,  in  that  sense  in  which 
the  Scriptures  speak  of  it,  without  a constant  com- 
munion with  God.  Faith  is  an  abiding  sense  of 
God’s  reality,  and  this  we  weaken  by  not  thinking 
of  God  enough.  Then  with  our  faith  weakened, 
we  do  not  overcome  the  world ; we  are  not  sharers 
with  Christ  in  his  Victory. — Arnold. 

Our  happiness  lies  not  in  any  earthly  comfort, 
nor  will  the  want  of  any  of  them  render  us  miser- 
able.— Boston. 

It  was  a good  saying  of  one  to  a great  lord, 
upon  his  showing  him  his  stately  house,  and  plea- 
sant gardens : “ Sir,  you  had  need  make  sure  of 
heaven,  or  else,  when  you  die,  you  will  be  a very 
great  loser.” — Brooks. 

Faith  says  many  things  on  which  the  senses  are 
silent ; but  nothing  which  the  senses  deny.  It  is 
above  them,  but  never  contradicts  them. — Pascal. 

A man  whose  soul  is  in  communion  with  God, 
shall  find  more  pleasure  in  a desert,  in  a dungeon, 
in  a den,  yea,  in  death,  than  in  the  palace  of  a 
prince,  than  in  all  worldly  delights  and  contents. 
— Brooks. 

If  our  trade  with  the  world  sinks,  let  us  see  to 
drive  a trade  with  heaven  more  vigorously. — Boston. 

There  are  but  two  sorts  of  persons  who  can  pro- 
perly be  styled  reasonable ; those  who  serve  God 
with  all  their  heart,  because  they  know  him ; and 
those  who  seek  him  with  all  their  heart,  because  as 
yet  they  know  him  not. — Pascal. 

As  sin  is  as  a burden  to  Christians,  so  it  is  a bur- 
den to  heaven ; it  made  heaven  weary  to  bear  the 
angels  that  fell:  no  sooner  had  they  sinned  but  hea- 
ven groans  to  be  eased  of  them,  and  it  never  left 
groaning  till  justice  had  turned  them  a-groaning  to 
hell. — Brooks. 

I have  read  a story  of  one  who  gave  a young 
prodigal  a ring  with  a death’s  head,  on  this  con- 
dition, that  he  should  one  hour  daily,  for  seven  days 
together,  look  and  think  upon  it,  which  bred  a great 
change  in  his  life. — Brooks. 

Fruit  plucked  off  the  tree  of  providence,  ere  it 
is  ripe,  will  readily  set  the  teeth  on  edge.  It  proves 
like  the  manna  kept  over  night. — Boston. 

He  that  will  not  flee  from  the  occasions  and  al- 
lurements of  sin,  though  they  may  seem  never  so 
pleasant  to  the  eye,  or  sweet  to  the  taste,  shall  find 
them  in  the  end  to  be  more  sharp  than  vinegar, — 
more  bitter  than  wormwood, — more  deadly  than 
poison. — Brooks. 

We  have  to  do  with  an  omniscient  God,  in  whose 
eyes  every  internal  action  is  a work,  good  or  bad,  to 
be  reckoned  for. — Boston. 
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THE  CREATION. 

GENESIS  I. 


This  chapter,  which  stands,  most  fitly,  at 
the  threshold  of  the  Divine  revelation,  sets 
before  us  God  as  the  creator  of  the  world, 
and  of  man  upon  it.  That  all  things,  and  all 
existences,  had  their  origin  in  the  creative 
act  of  the  Almighty,  is  to  us,  and  was  to 
the  Israelites,  by  means  of  the  record  before 
us,  a matter  of  familiar  and  elementary  know- 
ledge. The  subject  was,  however,  a great 
mystery  in  ancient  times,  to  all  who  possessed 
not  this  source  of  information ; and  many 
acute  minds  wasted  their  strength  in  groping 
darkly  into  these  things,  without  being  able 
to  reach  any  other  conclusions  than  such  as 
are  absurd  in  our  view,  and  were  not  satis- 
factory in  their  own. 

Yer.  1.  It  is  among  the  facts  which  modern 
science  has  established  on  a basis  not  to  be 
shaken,  that  the  world  which  we  inhabit  ex- 
isted for  unknown  ages,  and  was  inhabited  by 
various  races  of  animals,  which  had  become 
extinct  by  successive  destructions,  before  man 
appeared  upon  the  earth,  and  that  he  and  the 
existing  races  of  animals  are  comparatively 
of  modern  date.  The  formation  of  the  earth’s 
crust,  and  the  nature  of  the  remains  which 
its  successive  strata  exhibit,  but  from  all  of 
which  man  and  his  works  are  absent,  demon- 
strate this  with  a force  which  it  were  idle  to 
combat.  When  these  discoveries  were  first 
made,  their  results  were  discredited  as  con- 
trary to  the  narrative  of  this  chapter.  But 
all  real  truth  must  be  in  accordance  with  that 
which  Scripture  teaches ; and  by  a closer  con- 
sideration of  the  statements  in  the  present 
chapter,  they  are  now  seen  to  be  not  only  in 
accordance  with,  but  serve  materially  to  illus- 
trate and  explain  the  natural  records  of  the 
creation. 

First,  we  are  told  by  the  sacred  writer 
that  at  the  beginning,  whenever  that  begin- 
ning was — however  remote  from  the  time  of 
which  he  is  about  to  speak,  it  was  God  who 
Yol.  I. 


created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  This  pre- 
cludes the  idea  in  which  the  ancient  mind 
was  disposed  to  rest,  that  the' world  was 
eternal ; and  equally  casts  forth  the  notion 
that  it  owed  its  existence  to  any  other  con- 
ceivable causes  or  circumstances  than  God’s 
own  immediate  act.  But  as,  after  the  asser- 
tion of  this  great  fact,  the  historian’s  only 
object  is  to  inform  us  respecting  the  settle- 
ment of  the  earth  in  its  present  state,  and 
the  creation  of  new  forms  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  upon  it,  with  man  for  its  head, 
he  passes  over  all  its  past  history,  as  a mat- 
ter with  which  there  was  no  immediate  con- 
cern. But  he  nevertheless  indicates  the  great 
past  which  science  has  brought  to  fuller  light, 
that  the  world — which  God  had  in  the  be- 
ginning created,  and  filled  with  vast*  forms 
of  animal  life,  (of  which  fragments,  turned  by 
time  into  stone,  still  exist,)  inhabiting  the 
dense  forests,  whose  remains  form  no  mean 
instrument  of  modern  civilization  in  the 
shape  of  coal— had  been  overwhelmed  by  some 
great  convulsion,  which  had  left  the  surface 
of  the  earth  in  confused  and  chaotic  disorder, 
covered  with  water  and  slush,  the  vapours 
from  which  filled  the  air  with  dense  clouds, 
through  which  no  light  of  sun  or  moon  could 
penetrate. 

Yer.  3 — 6.  This  being  the  state  of  the 
earth,  the  Lord  at  the  set  time  saw  fit  to 
frame  and  prepare  its  desolate  and  gloomy 
surface  for  the  abode  of  man,  and  of  new 
races  of  animated  life.  The  first  act  needed 
was  to  admit  the  light  through  the  pall  of 
darkness  in  which  it  lay.  Accordingly,  the 
first  expression  of  his  high  will  was,  “ Let 
there  be  light!”  and  no  sooner  were  these 
words  spoken,  than  “there  was  light.”  By 
this  we  are  to  understand,  that  the  dense 
barrier  of  thickly-packed  and  darkling  clouds, 

* There  were,  doubtless,  smaller  forms,  which 
have  perished,  the  larger  forms  only  being  pre- 
served in  fossil  remains.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
the  bones  of  the  smaller  animals  would  perish  before 
sufficient  time  elapsed  to  fossilize  them. 
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which  had,  probably  for  ages,  filled  the  at- 
mosphere, and  absorbed  every  particle  of 
light  before  it  could  reach  the  earth’s  sur- 
face, began  to  break  up  and  disperse,  letting 
the  light  in  upon  the  waters.  It  was  not,  it 
would  seem,  a sudden  change  from  the  outer 
darkness  to  the  full  blaze  of  sunny  day,  but 
the  letting  in  of  light  without  sunshine — for 
the  body  of  the  sun  did  not  become  visible 
until  the  fourth  day.  This  is  a sort  of  light 
j under  which,  in  this  climate,  much  of  our 
| lives  are  passed,  and  the  statement  is,  there- 
j fore,  much  more  intelligible  to  us  than  to  an 
j Oriental.  It  was  now,  then,  first,  for  an  un- 
known length  of  time,  that  the  distinction  of 
day  and  night  became  obvious,  and  this  was 
the  first  natural  day  which  had  long  been 
known  to  the  earth. 

Ver.  6 — 8.  On  the  next  day  God  “made 
the  firmament,”  and  caused  it  to  separate  the 
waters  above  from  the  waters  below.  The 
word  “firmament”  means  an  expanse,  and  de- 
notes the  atmosphere.  The  waters  below,  are 
those  which  still  covered  the  earth’s  surface ; 
the  waters  above,  those  that  still  hung  sus- 
pended in  the  upper  air,  and  the  atmosphere 
became  now  an  expanse  between  them,  the 
heavier  particles  of  the  watery  shroud  having 
sunk  into  the  lower  waters,  and  the  lighter 
particles  having  been  exhaled,  rarefied,  and 
carried  up  into  the  clouds,  still  dense  enough 
to  obstruct  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  But  there  is  now  a clear  atmosphere 
or  firmament  between  the  waters  above  and 
the  waters  below. 

Ver.  9 — 16.  Although  the  earth  has  now 
a clearer  sky,  its  surface  is  still  drenched  in 
water.  Therefore  God  next  removes  the 
waters,  and  confines  them  within  proper 
bounds,  so  as  to  let  the  dry  land  appear.  The 
historian  gives  no  particulars.  God  said  it, 

| and  it  was  done.  It  is  very  easy  to  see,  how- 
j ever,  that  this  must  have  been  attended  with 
| some  tremendous  convulsion  of  the  exterior 
portions  of  the  globe,  upheaving  certain  por- 
tions of  the  land,  and  perhaps  depressing- 
others,  thereby  leaving  vast  hollows  into 
which  the  waters  diffused  over  the  earth’s 
surface  receded,  and  within  which  they  were 
confined.  There  was,  then,  something  like 
the  present  distribution  of  hind  and  sea — 
unless  some  great  change  in  this  respect  after- 
wards took  place  at  the  deluge. 

Ver.  11 — 13.  The  waters  having  now  re- 
tired, and  left  large  portions  of  the  lately 
chaotic  mass  dry  ground,  the  next  act  of 
creative  power  is  to  clothe  the  still  un- 
sightly and  useless  land  with  vegetation  for 


its  adornment,  and  for  the  solace  and  suste- 
nance of  the  future  inhabitants.  And  that 
this  vegetation  might  never  perish,  every 
species  was  endued  with  inherent  powers 
of  reproduction,  so  that  their  propagation 
might  be  continued  to  the  end  of  time. 

Ver.  14 — 17.  As  the  new  vegetation,  in 
many  of  its  species,  required  the  warmth 
and  light  of  the  sun,  we  are  prepared  to  ex- 
pect that  the  earth  will  next  be  cheered  with 
its  visible  presence.  Accordingly,  the  next 
day  the  mists  that  still  hung  in  the  upper 
air  were  ordered  to  disperse,  and  in  the, 
morning  the  sun  arose  upon  the  still  silent 
earth  in  all  its  splendour,  and  next  night  the 
moon  walked  in  visible  brightness  through 
the  sky.  There  can  be  no  other  meaning ; 
for  the  earth  had  seen  light  on  the  first  day, 
and  this  must  have  come  from  the  sun ; which 
is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  changes 
of  day  and  night,  produced  by  its  rising  and 
setting,  had  already  been  three  times  manifest. 
Before  there  had  been  solar  light;  now  there 
is  solar  shine  and  warmth.  Besides,  in  the 
anterior  world,  over  which  chaos  reigned 
when  the  work  of  creation  began,  there  was 
vegetation,  which  could  not  have  existed,  and 
animals  with  eyes  that  would  have  been  use- 
less without  the  light  of  the  sun.  It  is  no- 
ticeable that  the  Hebrew  word  translated 
“made,”  in  the  16th  verse,  (“God  made  two 
great  lights,”)  is  not  the  same  as  that  trans- 
lated “created”  in  this  chapter ; but  is  a term 
frequently  used  in  Scripture  to  express,  con- 
stituted, appointed,  set  for  a particular  pur- 
pose— so  that  thus  rightly  understood,  the  text 
places  no  barrier  to  the  only  interpretation 
which  the  narrative  itself  leaves  possible. 

Ver.  20 — 22.  Next  day  the  fish  of  the 
waters  and  the  birds  of  the  air  receive  exist- 
ence. And  now  that  acts  really  creative 
are  resumed,  the  proper  word  for  describing 
them  is  resumed  also.  It  is  no  longer  the 
word  translated  made , but  the  word  rightly 
rendered  created. 

Ver.  23 — 25.  Now  the  fish  swim  mutely 
in  their  waters,  and  the  air  is  vocal  with  the 
songs  of  birds,  and  astir  with  the  flutter  of 
their  wings.  But  terrestrial  creatures  are 
still  wanting — and  the  next  act  of  Almighty 
power  is  to  give  them  being  in  all  their 
various  forms  of  life.  There  seems  to  be 
something  like  a classification  of  these  forms 
in  the  noticeable  variation  of  the  terms  em- 
ployed. The  term  “ living  creature,”  seems 
to  be  a collective  designation  of  the  creatures 
afterwards  classified  according  to  their  kinds. 
Under  the  term  “ cattle,”  we  may  place  all  the 
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ruminating  herbivorous  animals,  which  are 
generally  gregarious,  and  capable  of  domestica- 
tion. It  was  among  these  that  man  afterwards 
found  the  animals  particularly  suited  to  his  use 
and  service.  “The  beasts  of  the  earth,”  on  the 
other  hand,  are  the  carnivorous  animals,  or 
beasts  of  prey  in  their  various  kinds.  The 
“ creeping  things”  must  be  taken  to  denote 
not  only  the  minor  quadrupeds,  that  seem  to 
creep  rather  than  walk,  and  such  as  creep  on 
many  feet ; but  all  that  glide  along  the  soil, 
such  as  serpents,  worms,  &c. 

Ver.  26 — 28.  All  is  now  ready  for  man — 
the  destined  master  of  this  splendid  dominion. 
He  is  introduced  with  a degree  of  ceremonious 
deliberation  which  marks  the  importance  of 
the  event.  “ God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in 
our  image,  after  our  likeness ; and  let  them 
have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  all  the 
earth.”  It  is  on  account  of  these  expressions 
that  the  Church  of  England  appoints  this 
chapter  for  the  first  morning  lesson  of  the 
present  day,  being  “ Trinity  Sunday ;”  as  the 
plural  terms  used,  and  the  conference  re- 
•specting  the  creation  of  man,  have,  from  a very 
early  age,  been  deemed,  in  the  Christian 
Church,  to  intimate  the  plurality  of  persons 
in  the  Divine  Essence,  one  being  supposed  to 
address  another.  This  view  is  in  agreement, 
not  only  with  the  plain  declarations  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  which  this  doctrine  is 
declared,  but  also  with  the  occasional  inti- 
mations of  it  given  in  the  Old,  and  is  in 
character  with  the  relative  importance  of  the 
act  of  creation  which  immediately  follows. 
The  Jewish  idea,  which  some  Christian  inter- 
preters have  recently  evinced  a disposition  to 
revive,  that  God  appears  here  as  a great 
king  in  his  court,  condescendingly  taking 
council  with  the  chiefs  of  the  heavenly  host, 
seems  to  us  disproved  by  the  correlative  ex- 
pressions, God  says,  “Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image.”  Then,  if  we  would  know  who  are 
denoted  by  the  us,  we  must  ask  in  whose 
image  man  was  created.  And  the  answer  is, 
“ in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man.”  The 
particulars  of  the  creation  of  the  first  human 
pair  are  more  fully  given  in  the  ensuing 
chapter. 

Yer.  29 — 31.  The  instruction  here  given 
to  the  first  man  and  woman  respecting  their 
food,  makes  no  mention  of  any  but  vegetable 
substances,  and  has,  therefore,  been  thought 
to  intimate  that  animal  food  was  not  intended 
for  man’s  use  till  after  the  deluge,  when  the 
grant  of  it  was  made  to  Noah.  It  is  indeed 
difficult  to  see  how  the  specification  of  herbs, 


grain,  and  fruit  can  be  made  to  comprehend  the 
use  of  the  flesh  of  animals.  Indeed,  the  idea 
of  animals  being  slaughtered  for  food  in  man’s 
paradisical  state,  is  revolting  to  the  imagina- 
tion; and  the  instincts  or  traditions  of  uni- 
versal man  have  excluded  flesh  from  the 
food  of  the  golden  age.  To  which  may  be 
added,  that  in  warm  climates  animal  food  is 
to  this  day  but  sparingly  used,  and  is  by  no 
means  regarded  as  a necessary  of  life.  It  is 
likely  that  after  the  fall,  this  restriction  was 
neglected,  and  men  did  eat  this  food;  and 
it  may  be  gathered  from  Genesis  ix.  4,  that 
some  of  the  antediluvians  practised  cruel 
abuses  in  this  respect — even  to  the  eating  of 
the  living  flesh.  Hence,  when  the  permission 
to  use  animal  food  was  formally  given,  the 
eating  it  with  the  blood  was  solemnly  inter- 
dicted. 


MYSTERIES. 


He  that  means  to  meditate  in  the  best 
order  for  the  production  of  piety,  must  not 
be  inquisitive  for  the  highest  mysteries,  but 
the  plainest  propositions  are  to  him  of  the 
greatest  use  and  evidence.  For  meditation 
is  the  duty  of  all,  and  therefore  God  hath 
fitted  such  matter  for  it,  which  is  propor- 
tioned to  every  understanding,  and  the 
greatest  mysteries  of  Christianity  are  plainest, 
and  yet  most  fruitful  of  meditation,  and  most 
useful  to  the  production  of  piety.  High 
speculations  are  as  barren  as  the  tops  of 
cedars ; but  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity 
are  fruitful  as  the  valleys  or  the  creeping 
vine.  For  know,  that  it  is  no  meditation, 
but  it  may  be  an  illusion,  when  you  consider 
mysteries  to  become  more  learned,  without 
thoughts  of  improving  piety.  Let  your 
affections  be  as  high  as  they  can  climb  to- 
wards God,  so  your  considerations  be  humble, 
fruitful,  and  practically  mysterious.  “Oh  that 
I had  the  wings  of  a dove,  that  I might  fly 
away,  and  be  at  rest,”  said  David.  The  wings 
of  an  eagle  would  have  carried  him  higher, 
but  yet  the  innocent  dove  did  furnish  him  with 
the  better  emblem  to  , represent  his  humble 
design,  and  lower  meditations  might  sooner 
bring  him  to  rest  in  God.  It  was  a saying  of 
iEgidius,  “ That  an  old  and  a simple  woman, 
if  she  loves  Jesus,  may  be  greater  than  was 
brother  JBonaventure.”  Want  of  learning  and 
disability  to  consider  great  secrets  of  theology 
do  not  at  all  retard  our  progress  to  spiri- 
tual perfection.  Love  Jo  Jesus  may  be  better 
promoted  by  the  plainer  understandings  of 
honest  and  unlettered  people,  than  by  the 
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finer  and  more  exalted  speculations  of  great 
clerks  that  have  less  devotion.  For  although 
the  way  of  serving  God  by  the  understanding 
be  the  best  and  most  lasting,  yet  it  is  not 
necessary  the  understanding  should  be  dressed 
with  troublesome  and  laborious  notions;  the 
reason  that  is  in  religion  is  the  surest  prin- 
ciple to  engage  our  services,  and  more  per- 
petual than  the  sweetnesses  and  the  motives 
of  affection,  but  every  honest  man’s  under- 
standing is  then  best  furnished  with  the  dis- 
courses and  the  reasonable  parts  of  religion, 
when  he  knows  those  mysteries  of  religion, 
upon  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  did  build 
a holy  life  and  the  superstructures  of  piety; 
those  are  the  best  materials  of  his  meditation. 
— Jeremy  Taylor. 


THE  GRAIN  OF  MUSTARD  SEED. 


Among  the  parables  which  our  Lord 
uttered  to  illustrate  the  mighty  increase  of 
the  Gospel  from  the  smallest  beginnings,  we 
find  this  one.  “ The  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
like  to  a grain  of  mustard  seed,  which  a man 
took  and  sowed  in  his  field : which  indeed  is 
the  least  of  all  seeds ; but  when  it  is  grown, 
it  is  the  greatest  among  herbs,  and  becometh 
a tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and 
lodge  in  the  branches  thereof.” 

It  is  thus  given  in  Matthew  xiii.  31,  32; 
and  it  is  repeated  by  Mark  (iv.  31)  and  Lnke 
(xiii.  19)  with  some  noticeable  variations. 
In  Mark  the  tree  is  represented  as  “shooting 
out  great  branches,  so  that  the  fowls  of  the 
air  may  lodge  under  the  shadow  of  it.”  And 
in  Luke,  the  man  casts  the  seed  “ into  his 
garden;  and  it  grew,  and  waxed  a great  tree; 
and  the  fowls  of  the  air  lodged  [literally, 
built  nests]  in  the  branches  of  it.” 

The  comparison  which  our  Lord  here  uses, 
likening  the  growth,  of  his  kingdom  to  that 
of  a tree,  was  one  with  which  most  of  his 
hearers  must  have  been  already  familiar  from 
the  Old  Testament.  The  growth  of  a worldly 
kingdom  had  been  there  set  forth  under  that 
image,*  and  that  also  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.f  But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the 
mustard  tree  here  chosen  as  that  with  which 
the  comparison  should  be  made?  Many 
nobler  plants,  as  the  vine ; or  taller  trees,  as 
the  cedar,  might  have  been  named.  But,  as 
Mr.  Trench  remarks  in  his  “Notes  on  the  Para- 
bles,” “ This  is  chosen,  not  with  reference  to 
its  ultimate  greatness,  but  with  reference  to 
the  proportion  between  the  smallness  of  the 

* Daniel  iv.  10 — 12;  Ezekiel  xxxi.  3 — 9. 

t Ezekiel  xvii.  22 — 24  ; Psalm  Ixxx.  8. 


seed  and  the  greatness  of  the  plant  which 
unfolds  itself  from  thence.  For  this  is  the 
point  to  which  the  Lord  calls  especial  atten- 
tion,— not  its  greatness  in  itself,  but  its 
greatness  when  compared  with  the  seed  from 
whence  it  springs ; since  what  he  desired  to 
set  before  his  disciples  was — not  merely  that 
his  kingdom  should  be  glorious,  but  that  it 
should  be  glorious  despite  its  weak  and  de- 
spised beginnings.” 

According  to  all  human  appearance,  no- 
thing could  be  less  likely  than  that  this  pre- 
diction should  ever  be  fulfilled  at  the  time 
it  was  delivered.  How  small  was  its  begin- 
ning— in  the  manger  of  Bethlehem,  in  the 
workshop  of  Nazareth,  and  among  the  fish- 
boats  of  the  Galilsean  lake — is  familiar  to  our 
knowledge;  we  can  also,  from  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles,  form  some 
conception  of  the  obstacles  that  opposed  its 
operation ; but  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  its 
progress  confound  the  intellect,  and  attest 
it  to  have  been  the  work  of  God.  It  was 
such  that  one — and  he  not  the  longest-lived 
of  the  apostles — could  declare  that  “ the 
Gospel  had  been  preached  to  every  creature 
that  is  under  heaven.”  (Colossians  i.  23.) 
And  that  this  was  more  than  figuratively 
true,  and  that  it  had  been  received  wher- 
ever preached,  is  avouched  by  early  Christian 
writers.  Irenseus,  who  flourished  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  enumerates 
the  churches  of  Germany,  Gaul,  and  Spain 
in  Europe;  as  well  as  those  of  the  east,  of 
Egypt  and  Libya,  and  of  the  south.  And 
Tertullian,  arguing  against  the  Jews  that 
Jesus  must  needs  be  the  Christ,  seeing  that 
in  him,  and  in  him  only  were  accomplished 
those  prophecies  which  foretold  the  extent 
of  his  empire  over  the  nations,  declares  that 
in  his  time  the  Gospel  had  spread  to  the 
Getuli,  a people  of  Libya  ; the  Mauri,  an 
eastern  people  settled  in  Spain,  and  to  the 
utmost  bounds  of  the  Spanish  territory ; that 
it  was  diffused  among  the  different  nations 
of  Gaul,  and  to  parts  of  Britain  inaccessible 
to  the  Romans.  It  had  made  way  in  Ger- 
many; it  had  penetrated  into  Sarmatia, 
Dacia,  and  Scythia;  and  had  acquired  do- 
minion over  many  nations,  provinces,  and 
isles,  unknown  to  the  .Romans,  and  lying  far 
beyond  the  utmost  limits  of  their  empire. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  parable  that 
the  mustard  seed  is  not  the  smallest  of  seeds, 
and  that  the  mustard  plant  does  not  become 
a great  tree,  in  whose  branches  the  birds  of 
the  air  may  build  their  nests.  To  this  it 
may  be  answered,  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
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that  the  mustard  seed,  though  not  in  itself 
the  smallest  of  seeds,  “ may  yet  very  well 
be  believed  to  be  the  smallest  of  such  as  are 
apt  to  grow  into  a ligneous  substance,  and 
become  a 'kind  of  tree.”  It  is  also  known, 
that  the  later  Hebrews  used  proverbially  to 
compare  to  a mustard  seed  any  thing  very 
small  and  insignificant ; and  of  this  prover- 
bial use  an  instance  occurs  in  the  phrase 
used  on  another  occasion  by  our  Saviour: 
“If  ye  have  faith  as  a grain  of  mustard 
seed  ” — that  is,  the  least  degree  of  faith. 
Now  in  proverbial  similes  of  this  sort,  literal 
accuracy  or  strictness  is  not  to  be  looked 
for,  and  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  to  find 
the  mustard  seed  spoken  of  as  being  “smaller 
than  all  other  seeds,”  although  it  is  well 
known  that  smaller  seeds  are  to  be  found. 
To  the  other  objection,  that  the  mustard 
plant  is  not  large  enough,  the  answer  usually 
received  as  satisfactory  is,  that  it  might 
attain  this  growth  in  a richer  soil  and 
warmer  climate.  To  this,  however,  there  are 
some  limits;  and  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
plants  which  are  at  home  and  flourish  in  the 
climate  and  soil  of  Europe,  will,  when  culti- 
vated in  a warmer,  and  at  the  same  time  drier 
climate,  grow  more  luxuriantly.  The  ma- 
jority of  them  will,  on  the  contrary,  wither 
away  and  be  dwarfed.  In  fact,  however, 
we  do  know  the  growth  which  the  common 
mustard  does  attain  in  favourable  situations 
in  Palestine.  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles 
inform  us  that  they  found  it  growing  wild 
as  high  as  their  horses’  heads  in  the  district 
of  Bashan ; but  they  justly  add,  “ still,  being 
an  annual,  it  did  not  deserve  the  appellation 
of  a tree.”  In  fact,  “as  high  as  horses’ 
heads,”  is  not  a greater  height  than  corn 
and  many  common  weeds  attain  in  favour- 
able situations.  But  the  mustard  plant  of 
Scripture  becomes  a great  tree,  with  branches, 
in  which  the  birds  of  the  air  build  their 
nests. 

All  this  may  very  well  suggest  a doubt 
whether  the  mustard  tree  of  the  parable  is 
not  something  else  than  that  which  is  known 
to  us  as  the  mustard  plant.  The  travellers 
lately  cited,  while  expressing  their  dissatis- 
faction with  the  common  mustard  plant  at  its 
largest  growth  as  the  representative  of  the 
mustard  tree  of  Scripture,  mention  another 
— a real  tree,  which  they  conceived  better 
entitled  to  that  distinction.  In  the  wooded 
district  which  lies  between  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  village  of 
Kerek,  they  observed  several  plants  that 
they  knew,  and  some  unknown  to  them. 


Among  the  latter  was  one  they  thus  de- 
scribe : “ There  was  one  curious  tree  which 
we  observed  in  great  plenty ; and  which  bore 
fruit  in  bunches,  resembling  in  appearance 
the  currant,  with  the  colour  of  the  plum. 
It  has  a pleasant,  though  strongly  aromatic 
taste,  exactly  resembling  mustard,  and  if 
taken  in  any  quantity  produces  a similar 
irritability  of  the  eyes  to  that  which  is  caused 
by  taking  mustard.  The  leaves  of  the  tree 
have  the  same  pungent  flavour  as  the  fruit, 
although  not  so  strong.  We  think, it  pro- 
bable that  this  is  the  tree  our  Saviour 
alluded  to  in  the  parable  of  the  Mustard 
Seed,  and  not  the  mustard  plant.” 

It  was  to  be  regretted  that  they  did  not 
ascertain  the  native  name  of  this  tree,  and 
were  unable  to  determine  its  botanical  desig- 
nation. Professor  Royle,  of  King’s  College, 
London,  was,  however,  enabled  to  recognize, 
in  this  description,  the  Salvador  a persica  of 
Linnaeus,  which  he  had  already,  from  the 
native  orthography  and  the  applicability  to 
the  case,  conceived  to  be  the  mustard  tree  of 
Scripture,  his  only  hesitation  being  that  he 
had  not  positively  ascertained  its  existence  in 
Palestine,  though  he  knew  it  was  to  be  found 
in  all  the  countries  from  India  to  Arabia,  in 
all  of  which  it  passes  by  the  name  of  hhardal 
or  hharjal.  He  also  ascertained  that  two  other 
learned  botanists  had  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion  as  to  the  tree  of  Irby  and  Man- 
gles being  the  Salvador  a persica  ; though,  not 
being  in  possession  of  his  independent  ortho- 
graphical line  of  evidence,  they  hesitated  to  see 
in  it  the  mustard  tree  of  the  Gospels.  But  Pro- 
fessor Royle  knew  that  the  mustard  tree  of 
Scripture  bore  among  the  Hebrews  the  name 
of  chardal;  and,  this  being  identical  with 
the  name  hhardal , which  is  that  of  the  tree 
in  question — "which  tree  exists  in  Palestine, 
— he  felt  entitled  to  his  conclusion  that  this 
was  the  mustard  tree  of  the  parable. 

Moreover,  before  the  tree  of  Irby  and  Man- 
gles had  been  identified  as  the  Salvadora  per- 
sica, Professor  Royle  had  information  that  a 
tree  called  hhardal  existed  in  Palestine,  and 
was  in  that  country  regarded  as  the  mustard 
tree  of  the  parable.  Indeed  it  was  this  that 
first  drew  his  attention  to  the  subject.  He 
states  that  the  late  Bishop  of  Litchfield,  Dr. 
Lonsdale,  then  Principal  of  King’s  College, 
asked  him  whether  he  was  acquainted  with 
what  was  supposed  to  be  the  mustard  tree  of 
Scripture.  On  replying  that  he  was  not,  he, 
was  informed  that  Mr.  Ameuny,  a native  of 
Syria,  then  a student  in  the  college,  had  said 
that  he  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with 
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the  tree.  This  person,  on  being  asked  whether 
he  knew  of  any  tree  answering  to  the  mustard 
tree  of  Scripture,  replied,  that  he  was  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  one,  had  often  seen  it 
as  it  was  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
J erusalem,  and  that  it  was  large  enough  for 
a man  to  stand  under  on  horseback.  Dr. 
Boyle  asked  him  the  name  of  this  tree  ; and, 
on  stating  that  it  was  called  Ichardal , he  was 
reminded  that  this  was  the  Arabic  name  for 
common  mustard : he  replied,  “ So  it  is,  and 
it  is  also  applied  to  the  seeds  of  this  tree,  which 
are  universally  employed  throughout  Syria  as 
a substitute  for  mustard,  of  which  they  have 
exactly  the  taste  and  properties.”  Finding 
from  this  that  the  name  of  Ichardal , which  is 
in  Arabic  applied  to  several  species  of  mus- 
tard, was  applied  to  a tree  in  Palestine,  he 
soon  ascertained  that  the  tree  so  called  else- 
where was  the  Salvadora  persica.  Then  it  was 
seen  from  Irby  and  Mangles  that  this  tree 
flourished  in  Palestine,  and  was  therefore 
questionless  the  Ichardal , or  mustard  tree  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Ameuny.  Furthermore,  the 
mention  of  the  char  dal  by  the  old  Hebrew 
Pabbies  fully  coincides  with  this  tree,  and 
with  the  terms  in  which  our  Lord  refers  to  it 
in  this  parable.  Thus,  the  Babylon  Talmud 
says,  “There  ’vtas  left  to  a man  in  Sichin  by 
his  father  a mustard  tree  having  three  boughs 
of  chard al,  and  one  of  the  number  bqing  broken 
off,  sufficed  to  cover  the  shed  of  a potter,  and 
nine  cabs  of  mustard  were  taken  from  it.” 
In  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  a Pabbi  Simeon 
ben  Chalapha  says,  “ A chardal  tree  was  in 
my  field,  which  I was  wont  to  climb,  as  men 
climb  into  a fig  tree.” 

Professor  Poyle  thus  closes  the  large  and 
interesting  memoir  on  the  subject,*'  of  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  the  principal 
points : “ It  appears  to  me  that,  taking  every- 
thing into  consideration,  Salvadora  persica  ap- 
pears better  calculated  than  any  other  tree  that 
has  yet  been  adduced  to  answer  to  everything 
that  is  required,  especially  if  we  take  into  ac- 
count its  name  and  the  opinions  held  concern- 
ing it  in  Syria.  We  have  in  it  . a small  seed, 
which,  sown  in  cultivated  ground,  grows  up, 
and  abounds  in  foliage.  This  being  pungent, 
may,  like  the  seeds,  ha,ve  been  used  as  a condi- 
ment, as  mustard  and  cress  are  with  us.  The 
nature  of  the  plant  is,  however,  to  become 
I arborescent ; and  thus  it  will  form  a large 
j shrub,  or  a tree,  twenty-five  feet  high,  under 
which  a horseman  may  stand,  when  the 

* Read  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and 
printed  in  its  Journal  for  November,  1844;  and  in 
the  “ Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,”  for  April,  1849. 


climate  and  soil  are  favourable.  It  produces 
numerous  branches  and  leaves,  among  which 
birds  may,  and  do,  take  shelter,  as  well  as 
build  their  nests.  It  has  a name  in  Syria 
which  may  be  considered  as  traditional  from 
the  earliest  times,  of  which  the  Greek  is  a 
correct  translation  [and  ours  of  that].  Its 
seeds  have  the  pungent  taste,  and  are  used 
for  the  same  purposes  as  mustard.  And  in 
a country  where  trees  are  not  plentiful,  that 
is,  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  that 
is,  in  the  very  locality  where  the  parable  was 
spoken.  If  we  consider,  moreover,  the  wide 
diffusion  of  the  plant  from  Damascus  to  Cape 
Comorin,  and  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
Senegambia,  we  still  find  that  it  is  well  suited 
to  illustrate  the  typical  comparison  of  the 
doctrines  pf  the  Gospel,  which,  though  at  first 
gaining  only  a few  adherents,  would,  in  the 
end,  spread  far  and  wide. 
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Certain  characters  come  forth  on  the  page 
of  Scripture,  as  “ burning  and  shining  lights,” 
to  illuminate  the  church  of  Christ,  and  then 
very  speedily  to  set  in  all  their  glory  and 
radiance.  This  is  just  in  agreement  with  the 
manifold  and  infinite  variety  of  God’s  word. 
Year  after  year,  and  from  youth  to  age, 
Joseph,  and  Samuel,  and  Daniel  are  before 
our  eyes,  in  abundant  details  of  their  whole 
prolonged  life.  But  with  many  it  is  quite 
otherwise.  It  is  otherwise  with  Abel.  We 
only  know  one  act  of  his — then  the  stroke  of 
martyrdom  from  his  brother’s  hand.  It  is 
otherwise  with  Enoch.  We  only  know  that 
“ he  walked  with  God,”  and  that  he  prophe- 
sied on  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  (Jude  v.  14,)  and  that  “he  pleased 
God : ” and  then  we  hear  of  God  taking  him 
— of  his  “translation,  that  he  should  not  see 
death.”  (Hebrew  xi.  5.)  And,  lastly,  it  was 
otherwise  with  Stephen.  Suddenly  he  arose, 
as  a luminary  of  no  common  order,  in  the 
spiritual  heavens,  and  soon  did  he  disappear. 
But  as  we  consider  those  few  circumstances 
of  his  life,  and  his  character  and  acts,  which 
the  Scripture  supplies,  let  us  remember,  that, 
as  the  limb  or  joint  of  some  statue  tells,  with 
all  certainty,  how  beautiful  and  how  sym- 
metrical the  whole  must  have  been,  so,  too, 
the  few  deeds  and  words  of  the  proto-martyr 
Stephen  plainly  tell  how  God  had  altogether 
fashioned  him ; and  in  this  remembrance  let 
us  now  approach  his  most  striking  history. 

The  6th  and  7th  chapter  of  the  Acts  seem 
mainly  written  for  the  purpose  of  making 
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known  the  character,  the  acts,  the  words,  and 
the  death  of  Stephen.  To  understand  him 
rightly  it  is  needful  to  understand  those 
exact  circumstances  under  which  he  first 
appears. 

The  church  of  Christ  was,  at  this  time,  in 
a state  of  rapid  and  glorious  increase.  “ The 
number  of  the  disciples  was  multiplied.” 
(Acts  vi.  1.)  Now,  as  nothing  on  the 
whole  earth  is  perfect,  and  as  no  perfect 
church  is  to  be  expected  till  the  Lord’s  re- 
turn, so,  too,  the  outbreak  of  sin  soon  ap- 
peared in  the  infant  church  at  Jerusalem. 
At  this  time,  all  the  poor  believers  in  Christ 
were  provided  with  aid  and  relief  out  of  the 
common  stock;  and,  as  there  were  many  be- 
lievers in  Christ  who  were  native  Jews,  or 
Jews  of  Judaea,  so,  too,  there  were  many  be- 
lievers in  Christ  who  were  also  Jews  by 
race  and  faith,  but  who  habitually  dwelt 
in  foreign  lands,  and  many  of  whom,  hav- 
ing come  up  for  the  Feast  of  Pentecost 
(Acts  ii.  5),  had  now  remained  there,  at  all 
events  for  a season,  from  having  been  con- 
verted to  Christ  and  his  Gospel.  These 
persons  were  entitled  Hellenists , or  Grecians .* 
Thus  there  were  two  distinct  classes  in  the 
church — two  parties,  if  we  may  use  the  ex- 
pression : and  we  fear  that  the  invidious 

meaning  often  involved  in  the  word  would  not 
be  unsuitable  on  the  present  occasion : for  we 
hear  of  “murmuring”  among  them — the  very 
, term  being  used  under  which  God  condemns  this 
sin.  (1  Corinthians  x.  10.)  The  foreign  Jews 
murmured  against  the  Hebrew  J ews,  “ be- 
cause their  widows  were  neglected  in  the  daily 
ministration.”  (Acts  vi.  1.)  Here,  manifestly, 
was  the  outbreak  of  sin.  Regard  the  matter 
in  any  light  which  this  murmuring  presents. 
If  the  complaint  was  founded  on  truth,  those 
who  were  'partial  in  distributing  the  alms 
sinned.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  complaint 
was  unfounded,  those  who  murmured  and 
brought  an  untenable  charge,  sinned.  There 
was  sin  somewhere ; and  there  is  no  escape 
from  this  dilemma. 

The  apostles  immediately  took  this  serious 
matter  into  their  consideration ; acting  on  the 
principle,  that,  as  mischief  arises  in  any 

* Observe  that  the  Greek  here  is  “ Hellenists,” 
not  “ Hellenes,”  as  in  Acts  xiv.  1,  & c.  This  latter 
word,  “Greeks,”  is  used  by  St.  Paul  to  signify  all 
heathen  people,  and  stands  in  opposition  to  the  word 
“Hebrews,”  which  term,  as  freq  ently  used,  included 
both  the  Jews  of  Palestine  and  the  dispersed  Hel- 
lenists, or  foreign  Jews,  who  were  both  by  birth  and 
religion  Hebrews.  The  Greek  appellation  is  fre- 
quently attached  to  their  name,  from  the  custom  in 
St.  Paul’s  time  of  calling  foreigners  generally  by 
the  name  of  Greeks. 


church,  as  any  “root  of  bitterness  springs 
up  to  trouble  it,”  a remedy  should  be  sought, 
and  means  available  for  that  object  applied. 
Probably,  they  saw  at  once  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  rising  dispute  would  unduly  oc- 
cupy them ; and,  at  all  events,  they  felt  that 
now  the  time  had  come  when  they  could  not 
preside  any  longer  over  the  distribution  of 
pecxmiary  relief.  “ They  called  the  multitude 
of  the  disciples  unto  them,  and  said.  It  is  not 
reason  that  we  should  leave  the  word  of  God 
and  serve  tables.”  (Yer.  2.)  Therefore,  no 
doubt,  being  taught  and  led  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  they  provide  a remedy  commensurate 
in  every  way  to  the  need  of  the  case.  “ Where- 
fore, brethren,  look  ye  out  among  you  seven 
men  of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  wisdom,  whom  we  may  appoint  over  this 
business.  But  we  will  give  ourselves  conti- 
nually to  prayer  and  to  the  ministry  of  the 
word.  And  the  saying  pleased  the  whole 
multitude.” 

Seven  men,  of  good  report  in  the  church, 
were  then  chosen  out,  and  solemnly  ordained, 
by  the  apostles,  for  their  work;  and  though 
the  very  name,  Deacon , does  not  appear  in  this 
passage  of  Scripture,  yet  the  title  was  drawn 
from  a word  which  does — the  Greek  term 
for  the  “ministration,”  spoken  of  in  the  first 
verse,  being  diaconia .*  To  supply  this  minis- 
tration was  the  primary  object  of  the  office ; 
but  it  was  by  no  means  limited  to  the  tem- 
poral care  of  the  poor  believers ; and  though 
it  would  be  here  out  of  place  to  enter  at 
large  on  the  interesting  subject  which  their 
office  suggests,  still  we  know  that  it  was 
of  a spiritual  not  less  than  of  a temporal  i 
character,  as  St.  Stephen’s  history  proves, 
and  St.  Philip’s  too,  (one  of  these  deacons,)  and 

* The  word  is  itself  of  a very  interesting  charac- 
ter. Liddell  and  Scott,  in  their  Lexicon,  quote  as 
its  usual  derivation,  dux  koviq,  “ one  who  is  dusty 
from  running.”  The  humiliation  and  fatigue  here  ex- 
pressed give  much  emphasis  to  the  term,  as  applied 
by  our  blessed  Lord  to  his  own  work  for  us:  “ The 
Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to 
minister:’  (Matthew  xx.  28.)  Again,  in  it  there  is 
the  idea  of  distributing  contained:  and  when  we 
remember  the  origin  of  the  office,  and  also  the 
claim  on  those  set  apart  for  to  be  “ministers  and 
stewards  of  God’s  holy  mysteries,”  how  beautifully 
is  it  illustrated  by  the  description  which  a Greek 
writer  gives  of  the  servant,  who,  at  a feast,  had  to 
give  out  the  portion  to  each  guest.  He  was  to 
act  under  the  architriclinus,  or  “ governor  of  the 
feast,”  (as  in  John  ii.  8,)  and  give  fairly  and  equally 
to  all.  Such  servants  might  do  nothing  partially. 
(See  Cave’s  “ Life  of  Stephen,”  sec.  v.)  May  all 
the  ministers  of  Christ  attend  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  word— willing  toil  and  labour — free,  im- 
partial distribution  of  all  good  gifts,  temporal  and 
spiritual ! 
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many  passages  of  Scripture,  too  well  known 
to  need  quotation  here.  Much  blessing  and 
honour  from  God  attended  the  measure ; and 
immediately  after  we  hear  that  “ the  word  of 
God  increased;  and  the  number  of  disciples 
multiplied  in  Jerusalem  greatly;  and  a great 
company  of  the  priests  were  obedient  to  the 
faith.” 

All  this  introduces  the  history  of  St. 
Stephen,  on  whom  exclusively  attention  is 
now  fixed,  nothing  more  being,  at  this 
time,  told  of  the  other  deacons,  except  that 
one  of  them,  Nicolas,  was  a “ proselyte  of 
Antioch.” 

The  very  name  of  Stephen — signifying,  in 
Greek,  “ a crown” — has  no  little,  significance 
attached  to  it,  in  connexion  with  his  martyr- 
dom* Epiphanius  states,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  “seventy  disciples,”  sent  forth  by  the 
Lord,  but  with  little  foundation.  When  he 
is  first  named,  he  is  described  as  “ a man 
full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost:”  and 
his  qualifications  for  the  Lord’s  work  were 
soon  publicly  shown ; for  we  find  that,  being 
11  full  of  faith  and  of  power,  he  did  great 
wonders  and  miracles  among  the  people.” 

This  success  roused  virulent  opposition,  all 
directed  against  him,  or,  at  all  events,  against 
him  specially.  The  enemies  of  the  Gospel 
gathered  themselves  together  against  him, 
in  one  united  band,  drawn  from  many  sects 
and  many  quarters.  “ Then  there  arose 
certain  of  the  synagogue,  which  is  called  the 
synagogue  of  the  Libertines,  and  Cyrenians, 
and  Alexandrians,  and  of  them  of  Cilicia 
and  of  Asia,  disputing  with  Stephen.”  And 
Stephen — like  one  probably  then  present, 
even  St.  Paul  himself — did  not  refuse  the 
holy  disputation  in  Christ’s  name,  (Acts 
xvii.  17,)  though  the  latter  would  then  have 
taken  the  wrong  side,  had  he  been  engaged 
at  all. 

There  is  some  doubt  who  the  Libertines 
were,  but  it  is  considered  most  probable  that 
they  were  the  emancipated  descendants  of 
Jews  who  had  formerly  been  captive  either 
in  Borne  or  in  Egypt,  or  perhaps  in  both 
places.  They  had  returned  to  Jerusalem, 

* Eusebius  thus  treats  of  the  ordination  of 
deacons,  and,  in  particular,  of  St.  Stephen : “ There 
were  also  seven  approved,  men,  ordained  deacons 
through  prayer  and  imposition  of  the  apostles’ 
hands  for  the  public  administration  of  the  church’s 
affairs,  joined  with  St.  Stephen,  which  first  after  the 
Lord,  as  soon  as  he  was  ordained  (as  though  he 
were  appointed  for  this  purpose),  is  stoned  unto 
death  by  them  which  slew  the  Lord;  and  for  this 
cause  is  the  first  of  the  triumphing  martyrs  of 
Christ,  according  to  his  name,  he  beareth  a crown.” — 
Ecc.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  i. 


and  had  their  synagogues  there  for  prayer 
and  exposition  of  the  law. 

The  next  opponents  of  Stephen,  here  men- 
tioned, are  the  Cyrenians.  These  arose  from 
the  noted  city  of  Cyrene,  where  a great 
number  of  J ews  resided.  They  sent  annual 
offerings  to  Jerusalem,  where  they  also  had 
their  synagogue,  and  Jews  “ from  the  parts 
of  Libya  about  Cyrene”  are  specially  men- 
tioned as  present  at  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
(Acts  ii.  10.)  And  the  number  of  persons 
at  Jerusalem  from  Cyrene  may  be  gathered 
from  our  hearing  of  “ Simon  of  Cyrene,”  of 
“Lucius  of  Cyrene,”  (Acts  xiii.  1,)  and  of 
“ the  men  of  Cyrene,”  who,  upon  the  perse- 
cution that  followed  St.  Stephen’s  death, 
“were  scattered  abroad  from  Jerusalem,  and 
preached  as  far  as  Phcenice,  Cyprus  and 
Antioch.”  (Acts  xi.  19,  20.)  There  were 
also  the  Alexandrians  from  the  city  of  the 
same  name,  where  vast  multitude's  of  Jews 
resided ; the  men  of  Cilicia,  a province  of 
Asia  Minor,  whereof  the  capital  was  Tarsus, 
also  the  abode  of  many  Jews  ; and  lastly, 
some  from  Asia,  which,  in  all  probability, 
here  means  neither  Asia  at  large,  nor  even 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  but  only  that  part 
of  Asia  near  Ephesus,  to  which  that  title  is 
so  frequently  given  in  the  Scriptures.  All 
these  parties  united  against  Stephen,  and 
probably  with  much  learning  and  ability : for 
many  of  them  represented  localities  where 
there  were  eminent  schools,  and  where  intel- 
lectual attainments  were  held  in  the  highest 
repute.  But  all  their  efforts  were  in  vain. 
Stephen  spake  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  who 
gave  him  utterance;  “and  they  were  not 
able  to  resist  the  Spirit  and  the  wisdom  by 
which  he  spake.”  He  proved  by  such  irre- 
sistible arguments  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ 
— the  true,  prophesied  Messiah — that  they 
were  utterly  confounded,  and  could  bring 
nothing  forward  to  maintain  their  own  side 
with  effect. 

And  now  we  may  observe,  not  only  was 
the  general  statement  of  Christ  fulfilled,  that 
as  he  was  persecuted  so  should  his  servants 
be,  but  also  that  the  adversaries  of  the 
Gospel  hesitated  not  to  adopt,  in  the  case  of 
St.  Stephen,  precisely  the  same  line  of  un- 
bridled wickedness  which  they  had  adopted 
in  the  case  of  our  SaviouT.  When  his  grand 
work  of  raising  Lazarus  was  told  to  the 
Pharisees,  and  when  the  fact  of  the  miracle 
could  not  be  denied,  and  no  arguments  resist 
such  a demonstration  of  Divine  power,  they 
abandoned  all  thoughts  of  reason,  and  justice, 
and  truth,  and  compassed  the  death  of  Jesus 
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by  all  and  every  means.  They  moved  the 
people  against  him.  They  laid  hold  of  him 
and  took  him  prisoner.  They  hired  false 
witnesses  against  him.  Against  Stephen  too 
all  this  was  re-enacted.  His  enemies  stirred 
np  the  people,  and  the  elders  and  scribes 
against  him,  and  they  “ canght  him,  and  set 
np  false  witnesses.”  And  their  accnsation 
was,  that  he  “ did  not  cease  to  speak  blas- 
phemous words  against  the  holy  place  and 
the  law;  for  we  have  heard  him  say,  that 
this  Jesus  of  Nazareth  shall  destroy  this 
place,  and  shall  change  the  customs  which 
Moses  delivered  us.” 

Now  here,  as  in  almost  every  other  false 
charge  under  which  men  have  unrighteously 
suffered,  the  libel  was  undoubtedly  drawn 
from  those  actual  subjects  on  which  St. 
Stephen  was  wont  to  speak.  Satan  and  his 
agents  are,  of  course,  far  too  cunning  and 
adapted  for  their  work,  to  seek  the  weapons 
of  their  enmity  in  that  quarter  where  they 
cannot  be  found.  We  may  be  sure  that  St. 
Stephen  had  continually  spoke  of  serving  the 
Lord  God  “ in  spirit  and  in  truth,”  and 
according  tQ  the  tenor  of  Christ’s  words  in 
the  4th  chapter  of  St.  John:  “Woman,  be- 
lieve me,  the  hour  cometh,  when  ye  shall 
neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem , 
worship  the  Father that  is,  with  peculiar 
privilege  or  efficacy.  (Ver.  21.)  We  may 
conclude  that  St.  Stephen  had  spoke  much 
concerning  the  Gospel,  which  came  by  Jesus 
Christ,  as  more  excellent  than  the  law,  which 
came  by  Moses.  (John  i.  1 7 ; 2 Corinthians 
iii.  19.)  We  may  conclude  that  Stephen  had 
boldly  announced  those  speedy  judgments  on 
Jerusalem,  which  Jesus  had  so  mightily  fore- 
told. We  may  conclude  how  Stephen  had 
proclaimed  that  a greater  than  Moses  had 
appeared  on  earth  to  deliver  Israel,  and 
to  save  his  people  from  their  sins;”  and  to 
“bring  in  everlasting  righteousness;”  and, 
finally,  how  every  jot  and  tittle  of  the  law 
must  be  fulfilled  in  Christ.  All  these  things 
we  need  not  doubt  that  Stephen  had  declared. 
But  it  was  utterly  false  that  he  could  have 
spoken  one  blasphemous  word  against  the 
temple  of  God;  or  could  have  said  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  was  to  destroy  that  temple, 
which  it  was  appointed  for  the  Romans  to 
overthrow;  or  could  have  taken  that  line  of 
argument  about  the  Mosaic  customs,  cere- 
monies, and  rites,  which  was  totally  adverse 
to  the  Spirit’s  design.  For  it  was  his  will 
that  all  these  should  pass  away  by  gradual 
abandonment,  and  not  that  the  first  preachers 
of  the  Gospel  should  make  that  abandonment 

either  a prominent  topic  of  discourse,  or  a 
claim  on  those  who  believed. 

Such  was  the  false  testimony  brought 
against  St.  Stephen;  and  who  can  read  or 
hear  of  it  without  marking  how  the  “ fellow- 
ship with  the  sufferings  of  Christ”  was  given 
to  him  in  having  to  endure  such  things  1 
But  he  quailed  not;  he  showed  no  “ con- 
fusion of  face” — no  guilt — no  alarm.  “All 
that  sat  in  the  council,  looking  steadfastly  on 
him,  saw  his  face  as  it  had  been  the  face  of  an 
angel.”  We  cannot  decide  whether  this  was 
some  miraculous  glory  and  lustre,  or  whether 
this  only  describes  the  extreme  serenity  and 
dignity  of  his  look.  Some  have  held  one,  and 
some  the  other  view. 

Nevertheless  the  trial  proceeded.  “ Then 
said  the  high  priest,  Are  these  things  sol” 
And  now  commenced  Stephen’s  long  and 
systematic  speech.  It  is  our  firm  belief  that 
few  passages  of  Scripture  are  less  understood 
than  this.  Therefore  we  consider  that  it 
has  much  need  of  some  examination  here. 

The  object  of  St.  Stephen  was  this: — to 
make  known  Jesus  as  the  prophesied  Messiah 
of  the  Old  Testament— the  true,  living,  and 
eternal  “ glory  of  God’s  people  Israel.'’  This 
Jesus  had  lately  been  rejected  by  the  Jews 
—had  been  “ taken  with  wicked  hands  and 
crucified,”  chiefly  at  the  instigation  and  by 
the  designs  of  those  persons  in  authority 
whom  St.  Stephen  now  addressed.  He  had 
to  bring  this  home  to  their  consciences.  He 
had  to  show  that  they  had  acted  just  as  their 
fathers,  whose  history  they  knew  and  al- 
lowed, had  done  before  them ; for  that  same 
people  who  had  rejected  God’s  prophets  in 
old  time,  now  had  rejected  God’s  own  Son, 
“his  well-beloved,  whom  he  had  sent  into 
the  vineyard.”  He  had  to  prove  that  all 
their  benefactors,  through  whom  God  had 
dealt  with  them,  had  met  the  same  treatment 
as  Jesus  at  their  hands.  Stephen  had  thus 
to  humble  his  hearers,  and  to  lead  them  to 
acknowledge  Jesus,  as  the  Saviour,  though 
they  had  thus  treated  him.  Therefore  he 
commenced  his  address  with  a notice  of  their 
father  Abraham,  and  advances  to  the  time 
when  Joseph  appeared.  And  Stephen  then 
tells  them  how  the  patriarchs,  (of  whom  they 
were  so  proud,)  “ moved  with  envy,  sold 
Joseph  into  Egypt,”  (ver.  9,)— Joseph,  who 
was  to  be  their  great  deliverer,  and  the  bene- 
factor of  all  his  kindred ; and  who  in  all  this 
— whether  humbled  or  whether  exalted — 
was  the  type  of  Christ. 

Stephen  then  proceeds  with  his  mighty 
narrative,  steeped  through  and  through  with 
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power  and  truth,  and  adaptation  to  his  great 
aim.  And  now  Moses  appears.  He  was  to 
he  a still  more  illustrious  instrument  in 
• God’s  hand  for  his  people  Israel.  He  was 
chosen  by  God  to  bring  them  out  of  their 
cruel  bondage,  and  to  lead  them  forth  into 
the  good  land  of  promise.  But  how  was  he 
treated  by  his  brethren  ? How  was  he  re- 
ceived by  them  ? How  was  he  requited  on 
their  part  ? This  is  the  subject  on  which 
Stephen  now  dwells  with  emphatic  strength. 
He  tells  of  Moses  smiting  the  Egyptians, 
“for  he  supposed  his  brethren  would  have 
understood  how  that  God  by  his  hand  would 
deliver  them.  But  they  understood  not.” 
(Yer.  25.)  Then  Stephen  tells  of  Moses,  as 
compelled  to  fly  into  the  land  of  Midian ; and, 
in  the  35th  verse,  he  contrasts  the  honour 
which  God  put  upon  Moses,  with  the  dis- 
honour which  his  brethren  put  upon  him; 
and  shows,  how  to  the  end  he  was  opposed, 
and  thwarted,  and  disobeyed:  for  they 
“ thrust  him  from  them,  and  in  their  hearts 
turned  back  again  into  Egypt.”  And  sin 
and  idolatry  attended  this  contempt  of  their 
deliverer ; and  then  “ God  gave  them  up  to 
worship  the  host  of  heaven;”  and  though 
they  had  among  them  “ the  slain  beasts  and 
the  sacrifices,”  (ver.  42,)  and  the  tabernacle 
and  the  temple,  of  which  they  were  so  proud, 
still  these  outward  ordinances  and  privileges 
kept  them  not  in  the  true  worship  of  God. 
And  all  was  subject  to  change  and  to  tran- 
sciency.  The  tabernacle  was  for  a time.  And 
when  David  would  have  built  a temple,  the 
time  for  that  was  not  come.  Solomon  was 
to  build  it,  at  God’s  chosen  time.  But,  after 
all,  “ the  Most  High  dwelleth  not  in  temples 
made  with  hands ;”  and  he  would  not  be  thus 
limited  and  confined ; and  it  was  his  purpose 
now  to  introduce  a new  and  better,  and  more 
glorious  dispensation.  And  then  Stephen 
rebuked  his  hearers  with  their  hardness  of 
heart  and  unbelief,  and  with  the  betrayal  and 
the  murder  of  the  Just  One,  who  had  come  as 
its  Head  and  Mediator,  even  as  the  nation 
had  rejected  all  God’s  prophets,  and  all  God’s 
messengers  whom  he  had  sent  before. 

Stephen  was  allowed  to  proceed  no  farther. 
In  all  probability  the  speech  is  incomplete, 
having  been  cut  short  by  furious  interrup- 
tion. “ When  they  heard  these  things  they 
were  cut  to  the  heart,  and  they  gnashed  on 
him  with  their  teeth.”  (Yer.  54.)  Their 
pride  was  so  exasperated — their  bigotry  so 
kindled — their  anger  so  awakened  by  spi- 
ritual truth,  and  the  commencement  of  per- 
sonal application,  that  they  could  no  longer  | 

be  restrained  from  manifesting  all  their 
wrath.  But  see  the  contrast  in  the  demeanour 
of  Stephen.  “He  being  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  looked  up  steadfastly  into  heaven,  and 
saw  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,”— standing  (as  it  has  been 
often  observed)  like  one  risen  up,  ready  to 
countenance,  and  crown  and  reward  his  suf- 
fering servant.  And  Stephen,  inspired  with 
fresh  zeal  and  courage,  and  willing  rather  to 
glorify  his  God,  and  tell  all  he  saw,  than 
thinking  of  his  own  safety,  proclaimed  the 
glorious  spectacle : “ Behold,  I see  the  heavens 
opened,  and  the  Son  of  man  standing  on  the 
right  hand  of  God.”  At  no  dissimilar  saying 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  high  priest  rent  his 
clothes,  and  charged  him  with  blasphemy. 
(Matthew  xxvi.  64.)  “Ho  man  can  say  that 
Jesus  is  the  Lord,  except  by  the  Holy  ' 
Ghost:”  and  the  claim  of  divinity  for  him, 
the  Son  of  man,  would  and  could  never,  of 
course,  be  heard  by  any  ignorant  zealot  of 
the  Jews  without  indignation.  Numbers  of 
that  character  were  present  at  this  time,  and 
heard  St.  Stephen’s  testimony  as  to  the 
glorious  vision  now  revealed  to  his  gaze. 
Though  without  legal  power  to  put  any  man 
to  death  without  Homan  warrant — though 
the  judicial  sentence  of  the  sanhedrim  to  any 
punishment  at  all  had  not  yet  been  pro- 
nounced— they  flew  on  him  with  one  accord, 
“crying  out  and  stopping  their  ears.”  They 
would  not  wait  for  the  usual  forms  in  exe- 
cuting that  punishment*  on  an  offender, 
which,  in  stoning,  God’s  law  provided  for, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  namely,  that  the 
witnesses  should  cast  the  first  stone  at  him: 
for  this  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
these,  “persons  laid  down  their  clothes  at 
the  feet  of  Saul,”  for  more  ready  action  in 
their  bloody  and  unrighteous  work.  “And 
they  stoned  Stephen,  calling  upon  God,+  and 

* Stoning  was  one  of  the  four  capital  punish- 
ments among  the  Jews.  It  was  specially  assigned 
to  the  sin  of  blasphemy,  and  to  ahy  one  who  sought 
to  seduce  another  to  the  worship  of  false  gods.  See 
Deuteronomy  xiii.  6—12.  “ Their  hand  ” — that  is, 
the  hand  of  him  on  whom  the  attempt  was  made — 
“shall  be  put  upon  him  to  put^him  to  death,  and 
afterwards  the  hand  of  all  the  people  ; and  tbou  shalt 
stone  him  with  stones  that  he  die”  (ver.  9,  10). 
Hence  our  Lord  was  continually  subject  to  threat-1  1 
ened  stoning — sometimes  under  pretence  of  law — 
sometimes  in  sudden  ebullitions  of  his  enemies’ 
wrath  ( e . g.  John  x.  31).  So  also  the  prophets  and 
apostles.  Hebrews  xi.  37;  Acts  xiv.  5—11  ; Corin- 
thians xi.  25,  &c. 

+ It  should  here  he  very  carefully  noted  that  the 
words  “ calling  upon  God  and  saying,”  are  not 
accurately  translated.  The  word  God  is  not  in  the 
verse  at  all.  The  Gr.  thus  rendered  is  k7nKa\ovjuvov 
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saying,  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.”  He 
knew  the  truth,  that  the  “spirits  of  them  that 
depart  hence  in  the  Lord  ” are  with  him  at 
once,  without  one  moment  of  intervening 
time  between  their  departure  from  this  body 
of  sin,  and  suffering,  and  death ; that  “ to  be 
absent  from  the  body  is  to  be  present  with 
the  Lord”  (2  Corinthians  v.  8);  that  Jesus 
receives  into  his  own  safe-keeping,  peace,  and 
rest  all  his  own  people  until  the  glad  day  of 
the  resurrection,  when  their  spirits  shall  once 
more  be  reunited  £o  their  bodies,  and  they 
shall  be  “for  ever  with  the  Lord,”  glorified 
bodies  and  glorified  spirits  in  one.  He  knew 
who  had  said  unto  the  dying  thief,  whose 
body  was  then  on  the  cross,  and  soon  to  be 
cast  into  the  malefactors’  grave : “ To-day  shalt 
thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise.”  And  so  in 
knowledge,  in  faith,  and  in  love,  at  this  test- 
ing-time, with  foes  all  around  and  with  death 
so  nigh,  Stephen  glorified  the  Saviour,  and 
said,  “ Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.” 

“Moreover  he  kneeled  down,  and  cried 
with  a loud  voice  ;*  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to 
their  charge.”  And  thus,  as  in  the  nature 
of  his  accusation — and  thus,  as  in  the  fury  of 
his  persecutors,  he  was  conformed  to  his  Lord, 
so  here  too,  in  his  spirit  of  love  and  forgive- 
ness and  concern  for  his  very  murderers,  he 
was  conformed  to  him,  among  whose  last 
words  was  this  blessed  utterance:  “Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do!” 

And  then  he  “ fell  asleep,”  that  is,  died  in 
faith — died  in  peace  of  spirit— died  to  all 
sorrow,  sin,  or  evil  to  come.  (Isaiah  lvii.  1.) 
His  warfare  was  accomplished.  His  work 
was  done.  His  testimony  was  delivered,  and 
he  had  now  sealed  it  by  his  death.  His 
crown  was  won.  Devout  men  carried  his 
body  to  his  burial,  “ and  made  great  lament- 
ation over  him.”  His  persecution  was  only 
the  prelude  of  much  more  immediately  suc- 
ceeding it:  but  all  tended  to  the  glory  of 
God ; and  it  may  be  that  the  great  coming  day 
will  reveal  a soul  converted  by  his  interces- 
sion and  prayer  into  the  great  apostle  of  the 

Koi  Xg yovra,  and  this  ascribes  much  more  glory 
to  Jesus  himself  than  our  translation.  The  ac- 
curate interpretation  of  the  fact  told  would  he, 
“calling on  Jesus  and  saying,”  though  it  is  difficult 
to  render  the  original  into  correct  words  in  our  lan- 
guage. eTTiKaXkofiai  is  to  call  upon  or  invoke  in 
prayer,  “specially  addressed  to  a God.”  (Liddell 
and  Scott’s  Lex.)  See  a very  interesting  note  re- 
lative to  this  whole  subject  on  the  same  word  in 
Parkhurst’s  Lex.  Stephen  died  a martyr  to  the 
Divinity  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

* tKpa%e,  with  his  heart  and  soul  in  the  cry. 


Gentile  church,  and  many  others,  through 
St.  Stephen’s  word,  acts,  address,  intercession, 
and  martyrdom,  brought  to  faith  in  that  same 
Saviour,  whom  he  glorified,  and  who  shall 
“ all  rise  up  to  call  him  blessed,”  * and  to 
give  new  lustre  to  his  crown. 


THE  JEWISH  PEOPLE  IN  THE  TIME 
OF  CHRIST. 

The  design  of  Moses  was  not  to  foster  a 
caste,  but  to  form  a nation.  In  the  eye  of  the 
law  every  Hebrew  was  equal  with  every  other. 
Rights  were  common,  and  so  were  duties.  A 11 
having  a share  in  the  land,  were  equally  re- 
quired to  take  part  in  the  common,  national 
worship.  In  the  commonwealth  which  hence 
arose,  there  was  an  approach  to  equality  both 
in  wealth  and  in  knowledge.  The  priest  who 
slew  the  victim,  and  disposed  of  the  several 
portions,  knew  little  .more  than  the  father  of 
the  family  who  provided  and  made  the  offer- 
ing. He  that  read  the  law  in  the  synagogue, 
and  he  that  heard  it  read,  stood  nearly  on  a 
par.  In  the  morals  of  religion,  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  were  few  and  simple,  and 
the  outward  observances  were  so  often  re- 
peated, and  made  so  palpable  an  appeal  to 
the  senses,  that  the  spectator  was  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  priest.  Hence,  as  a fact,  ex- 
treme ignorance  of  the  law  was  rare.  Moses 
failed  not  in  his  great  aim.  He  put  the  law 
in  the  people’s  hearts.  The  ceremonial  wor- 
ship which  he  adopted  eventually  succeeded 
in  making  the  people  not  only  acquainted 
with,  but  strongly  attached  to,  the  law.  The  j 
Hebrew  was  bound  to  the  institutions  of  his  j 
country  by  ties  of  the  heart  even  more  strongly 
than  by  intellectual  bonds.  He  venerated  as  [ 
well  as  loved  Moses  and  the  prophets.  The 
lav/  was  to  him  the  foundation  of  life,  and  the 
source  of  blight  and  flattering  hopes.  David’s 
reign  was  a glorious  ideal,  even  more  than  a 
brilliant  recollection.  David  was  held  in  high 
honour,  not  for  himself  so  much  as  for 
“ David’s  greater  Son.”  Moses  was  great,  but 
the  Messiah  was  greater. 

With  these  strong  historical  bonds,  and/ 
these  vivid  religious  expectations,  the  people 
formed  the  great  national  party,  where  pure 
religion  and  unselfish  patriotism  found  a fos- 
tering shelter.  And  just  as  the  religion  of 
the  people  was  pure  from  the  falsities  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  just  as  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  people  was  untainted  with  the 
selfishness  of  the  ruling  powers,  would  there 
be  in  the  people’s  hearts  a susceptibility  of 
* From  Proverbs  xxxi.  28. 
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high  and  noble  impressions,  which,  while  in 
some  measure  it  was  good  in  itself,  would, 
under  proper  treatment,  have  proved  the 
source  of  very  great  and  lasting  good,  both  to 
individuals  and  the  community.  In  truth, 
health  of  mind  was  to  some  extent  found 
among  the  people,  who,  if  not  wise,  were  at 
least  generous.  The  people,  too,  possessed 
religious  attachments,  not  the  less  valuable 
because  they  involved  a desire  for  improve- 
ment, as  well  as  a reverence  for  the  past. 

Hence  the  people  stood  in  opposition  to  the 
priests,  forming  the  favourable  side  of  a broad 
contrast.  True  it  is  that  in  a measure  all 
classes  in  the  land  were  affected  by  the  evils 
of  national  decline  ; but  what  good  there  was 
the  people  possessed.  In  the  people  nature 
was  not  wholly  extinguished  by  religious  and 
political  corruption.  The  scribes  and  the 
Pharisees  were  the  hypocrites, — not  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  the  widows  of  the  people  whose 
houses  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  devoured. 
The  moral  debasement  of  the  people  was  the 
work  not  of  themselves  so  much  as  of  their 
rulers.  So  far  as  they  had  to  do  with  the 
national  iniquity,  the  people  were  the  passive 
instruments  in  their  rulers’  hands.  And 
instead  of  being  thoroughly  depraved,  like 
their  rulers,  the  people  retained  some  nature 
in  their  hearts,  and  some  religion  in  their 
souls.  This  lingering  excellence  displayed 
itself  especially  in  connexion  with  the  national 
institutions.  Hebrews  by  blood,  the  people 
still  remained  in  a measure  Hebrews  in  spirit. 
They  loved  the  law ; they  hoped  and  strove  for 
its  fulfilment  in  the  Messiah.  Their  love  of  the 
law  was  real — was  deep — was  operative.  In 
quiet  times  it  might  have  been  weak ; but  in 
national  distress  and  peril  it  could  and  it  did 
become  very  powerful.  Their  love  of  the 
law  was  disinterested,  and  as  such  it  con- 
trasted favourably  with  the  intense  selfishness 
of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees.  Hence,  too,  the 
patriotism  of  the  people  was  both  genuine  and 
active.  Their  country  was  dear  to  them.  In 
time  the  feeling  under  the  pressure  of  affliction 
grew  into  a passion,  making  the  people  capa- 
ble of  the  highest  heroism  and  the  most  patient 
fortitude.  Evil  ever  takes  offence  at  good  ; 
and  so  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  were  led  to 
hate  the  people  the  more,  because  the  people 
possessed  virtues  to  which  they  themselves 
could  only  make  vain  pretensions.  Hence  a 
fresh  gulf  was  formed  between  the  govern- 
ors and  the  governed.  The  people,  alienated 
from  their  rulers,  were  naturally  led  to  look 
for  food  in  some  other  quarter,  and  so  were 
prepared  to  lend  ail  ear  to  the  ministrations 


of  Jesus  and  his  apostles.  Here,  then,  we 
have  another  of  the  innumerable  instances  in 
which  God  in  his  providence  makes  evil  con- 
duce to  good.  Even  the  tyranny  of  Herod, 
and  the  wickedness  of  the  priests,  turned  the 
hearts  of  men  to  Christ. 

The  history  of  Herod’s  reign  by  Josephus 
affords  numerous  illustrations  of  the  sketch 
now  given  of  the  condition  and  relations  of 
the  authorities  and  the  people  of  Judsea,  at 
the  advent  of  our  Lord.  Of  one  instance  we 
may  give  the  substance.  The  spirit  of  Roman 
paganism  actuated  Herod  even  in  its  magni- 
ficence. To  one  before  whose  admiring  eyes 
the  Mistress  of  the  "World  had  displayed  all 
her  grandeur,  the  embellishments  of  Jerusalem 
were  dim,  and  Hebrew  usages  were  tame  and 
unattractive.  Roman  pomp  satisfied  Herod’s 
taste,  while  it  served  his  policy.  By  setting 
the  fashion  in  favour  of  the  amusements  and 
the  shows  of  Rome,  he  both  gratified  himself 
and  paid  court  to  Augustus.  Accordingly, 
Herod  not  only  erected  a costly  theatre  within 
the  walls  of  the  holy  city,  and  a splendid 
amphitheatre  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  decora- 
ting both  with  all  the  resources  of  pagan  art, 
but  inviting  wrestlers,  boxers,  musicians,  and 
gladiators  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  he 
engaged  them,  by  offers  of  rich  prizes,  to  con- 
tend one  with  another  for  victory.  Then, 
accordingly,  did  the  keen  and  observant  eye 
of  the  Puritanic  Hebrew  behold  what  were  to 
him  most  offensive  abominations.  In  Jeru- 
salem, the  city  of  God,  the  crimes  of  heathen- 
ism were  repeated  in  mimic  life,  and,  “ fast 
by  the  oracle  of  God,”  those  oracles  were 
made  to  utter  their  deceits  which  were  ac- 
tuated and  inspired  by  the  great  enemy  of 
God  and  man.  Beyond  the  walls  of  J erusalem 
men,  unclad,  wrestled  and  ran  in  the  race  before 
assembled  thousands:  there  pipe  and  song  were 
emulously  echoing  the  praises  of  a heathen 
divinity : over  the  plain  rush  chariots,  adorned 
with  idolatrous  images  ; within  that  spacious 
and  lofty  circle  human  beings  are  in  deadly 
conflict  with  lions  and  tigers  brought  for  the 
purpose  from  the  thirsty  sands  of  Africa, 
and  the  thick  jungles  of  Hindostan : and,  in 
appearance  worse  than  all,  there,  all  round 
the  course,  stand  objects  of  idolatrous  worship: 
those  trophies  specially  designed  for  the 
honour  of  the  emperor,  in  which  the  arms 
peculiar  to  the  several  nations  he  has  con- 
quered are  dressed  up  in  the  form  and  shape 
of  men.  As  one  offence  after  another  came 
to  shock  the  Hebrew  mind,  indignation  spread 
through  the  land,  till  it  became  universal  and 
formidable.  Herod  felt  he  had  gone  too  far. 
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It  was  not  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  that  he 
feared:  they  readily  came  into  the  new  fashion, 
in  hope  of  standing  well  at  court.  But  the 
people  had  assumed  a threatening  aspect. 
The  king  therefore  took  his  measures.  The 
idols  which  the  people  had  found  in  the  tro- 
phies, Herod  showed  them  were  no  idols  at 
all,  but  simply  an  assemblage  of  arms  put 
together  so  as  to  resemble  some  conquered 
barbarians.  The  explanation  converted  reli- 
gious wrath  into  amusement  and  derision. 
Other  parts  of  the  observances  did  not  admit 
of  so  easy  and  successful  an  explanation.  Dis- 
content, in  consequence,  sank  deep  in  the 
popular  mind.  Those  shows,  games,  and  com- 
bats were  un-Hebrew;  the  land  was  being 
paganized;  Jehovah  was  giving  way  to  Jupiter; 
a blow  must  be  struck  for  the  national  honour. 
Ten  citizens  of  J erusalem  form  a conspiracy,  and 
resolve  to  assassinate  Herod  in  the  theatre  in  the 
midst  of  his  abominations.  But  Herod  was  sus- 
picious. He  had  his  spies  at  work.  The  con- 
spiracy was  detected,  and  the  conspirators  were 
put  to  death.  But  the  indignation  of  the  people 
was  sharpened — not  assuaged.  The  spy  was 
seized,  literally  torn  limb  from  limb,  and  his 
quivering  members  thrown  to  the  dogs.  The 
authors  of  this  shocking  deed  having,  with 
extreme  difficulty,  been  discovered,  were,  with 
their  entire  families,  put  to  a cruel  death. 
Yet  the  popular  indignation  was  far  from 
being  abated.  What  more  could  be  done  ? 
Growing  alarmed,  Herod,  erecting  strongholds 
within  and  without  the  city,  made  the  land 
bristle  with  weapons. 

The  implications  offered  in  the  Gospels  are 
in  close  accordance  with  the  import  of  this 
outline.  There  we  learn  that  the  people 
crowded  around  Jesus  in  every  part  of  the 
land.  Wherever  he  went  he  seems  to  have 
called  forth  the  whole  population.  And  as 
it  was  in  Galilee  that  he  chiefly  tarried,  so 
thither  “ followed  him  great  multitudes  of 
people,”  not  only  from  the  province  itself, 
but  “ from  Decapolis,  Jerusalem,  Judsea,  and 
Persia.”  (Matthew  iv.  25.)  So  great  was 
the  press  and  throng,  that  now  his  mother 
and  brethren  cannot  make  their  way  into 
his  presence ; now  he  is  obliged  to  take  his 
stand  on  a mountain  side,  and  now  again  he 
seeks  the  elevation  afforded  by  a vessel  lying 
near  the  shore  of  the  lake  of  (Galilee.  How 
deep  and  vivid  was  the  impression  that  his 
words  and  deeds  produced  on  the  people,  is 
manifest  from  the  terms  employed  by  the 
narrators,  who  tell  us  that  the  people  “mar- 
velled,” “ were  astonished,”  “ were  amazed,” 
exclaiming,  “What  a word  is  this!”  that 


“they  were  all  amazed,  and  glorified  God,- 
saying,  “We  never, saw  it  in  this  fashion.” 
(Mark  ii.  1 2.)  In  the  midst  of  their  astonish- 
ment, the  people  began  to  speculate  and  dis- 
pute as  to  who  Jesus  was;  opinions  were 
divided;  some  said,  John  the  Baptist;  some, 
Elijah;  and  others,  one  of  the  old  prophets 
returned  to  life  (Luke  ix.  10):  all  were  con- 
vinced that  Jesus  was  some  great  personage, 
one  who  recalled  the  great  characters  of 
their  history ; and  while  here  and  there 
thoughtful  and  religious  men,  like  Peter,  re- 
ceived Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  large  audiences 
being  amazed,  exclaimed,  “ Is  not  this  the 
son  of  David?”  (Matthew  xii.  19.)  These 
surmises  and  convictions  caused  that  “ the 
common  people  heard  him  gladly,”  (Mark 
xii.  37,)  while  their  sympathy  with  Jesus, 
and  their  alienation  from  the  ruling  powers, 
made  them  listen  with  intense  interest  to  the 
debates  in  which  the  new  teacher  engaged 
with  the  scribes,  and  called  forth  joy  in  their 
hearts  when  their  professed  instructors,  the 
only  wise  men  of  the  nation,  were  defeated 
and  confounded,  caught  in  the  meshes  of 
their  own  net,  or  brought  to  an  involuntary 
silence  by  the  skill  and  learning  of  the  young 
carpenter.  (Luke  xiii.  17.)  These  defeats 
humbled  and  enraged  the  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, who  sought  in  calumny  a new  means  of 
defence  and  attack.  “He  is  a deceiver,” 
they  declared.  (John  vii.  12.)  The  declara- 
tion met  with  no  credence.  Force  therefore 
must  be  tried;  they  resolve  to  arrest  Jesus, 
that  they  may  destroy  him.  Attempt  after 
attempt  fails;  they  fear  the  people,  the  en- 
thusiasm on  behalf  of  Jesus  is  too  strong. 
(Matthew  xxi.  46.)  What  is  to  be  done? 
Fact  after  fact  is  borne  to  their  ears,  tell- 
ing of  the  wonderful  power  that  Jesus 
exerts  over  the  multitude ; how  that  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake,  Jesus  said,  “Beware 
ye  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  which  is 
hypocrisy.”  “ There  were  gathered  together 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  people,  inso- 
much that  they  trod  one  upon  another” 
(Luke  xii.  1) ; how  that  when  the  scribes 
were  disputing  with  his  disciples  in  the  midst 
of  a great  multitude,  and  Jesus  himself  came 
up  to  take  part  in  the  discourse,  “straightway 
all  the  people,  when  they  beheld  him,  were 
greatly  amazed,  and  running,  saluted  [or 
embraced]  him”  (Mark  ix.  14);  how  that  as 
soon  as  it  was  noised  abroad  that  Jesus  was 
in  a house  at  Capernaum,  the  entrance  was 
forthwith  so  crowded  with  people,  that  some 
persons  who  bore  a sick  man,  whom  they 
wished  to  bring  into  Jesus’  presence,  were 
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compelled  to  ascend  to  the  parapet  of  the 
building,  and  drawing  aside  the  awning  that 
served  for  a roof  over  the  inner  court-yard, 
let  the  invalid  in  his  couch  down  the  side  of 
the  wall ; and  how,  finally,  that  when  J esus 
was  passing  down  the  western  , slope  of 
Olivet  on  his  way  into  Jerusalem,  his  dis- 
ciples and  the  people,  bursting  through  all 
bonds,  proclaimed  him  as  the  Messiah,  set- 
ting him  on  an  ass,  strewing  their  garments 
in  his  way,  going  before  him  with  palm 
branches  in  their  hands:  and  while  they 
shouted  “ Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,”  they  were  answered  with 
corresponding  acclamations  by  another  band 
that  were  quitting  Jerusalem  in  order  to 
greet  the  triumphant  King  with  joyous 
welcome.  Even  their  own  emissaries  are 
infected  with  the  universal  reverence  for 
Christ.  They  are  sent  to  seize  his  person, 
but  return  without  him,  declaring  “ Never 
man  spake  like  this  man.”  (John  vii.  46.) 
Led  by  the  traitor  Judas,  a band  enter  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane,  thinking  that  in  that 
solitary  place  they  are  sure  of  their  prey. 
J esus  offers  himself.  “ Whom  seek  ye  ? ” — 
“ Jesus  of  Nazareth.”  “I  am  he.”  Instead 
of  seizing  him,  “ they  went  backward  and 
fell  to  the  ground.”  (John  xviii.  5,  6.)  And 
all  this  social  power,  all  this  glowing  enthu- 
siasm Jesus  now  concentrates  in  union  with 
his  own  righteous  indignation,  wherewith  to 
confront  his  enemies,  and  the  enemies  of  God 
and  man  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  temple,  in  the 
very  citadel  of  their  strength.  And  then  came 
there  forth  those  awful  rebukes  and  terrible 
denunciations  which  sound  like  God’s  voice 
in  the  hurricane.  The  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees meet  their  assailant,  try  to  withstand 
him,  but  are  overpowered.  What  are  they 
to  do?  A revolution  is  at  hand;  they 
will  be  hurled  from  their  seats;  argument  is 
vain;  force  is  full  of  peril;  treachery  may 
secure  his  person;  but  it  may  also  drive 
the  multitude  into  an  outbreak.  One  resource 
only  remains:  the  people  themselves  must  be 
made  his  destroyers.  Their  religious  patriotism 
is  the  source  whence  has  arisen  this  wall  of 
fire  which  protects  Jesus  and  threatens  his 
foes.  That  religious  patriotism  must  be 
turned  against  Jesus.  How  ? — Charge  him 
with  blasphemy.  The  charge  is  made,  is 
listened  to,  is  enforced,  is  believed.  Still, 
without  Pilate  Jesus  cannot  be  put  to  death. 
Ilow  can  Pilate  be  gained? — The  charge  of 
treason  will  effect  with  him  what  the  charge 
of  blasphemy  has  effected  with  the  people. 
This  charge  too  prevails.  In  consequence 


the  current  of  the  popular  feeling  is  changed, 
and  the  multitude  that  just  now  shouted, 
“ Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  David,”  cry  out, 
“ Crucify  him,  crucify  him.”  True  picture 
of  a mob  is  that  which  is  presented  by  that 
Jerusalem  populace.  Thus  fickle,  thus  sense- 
less, thus  raging,  thus  unjust  and  cruel,  have 
mobs  been  in  all  ages  and  all  countries.  Thus 
do  men,  misled  by  passion,  trample  under 
foot  the  idols  their  own  hearts  have  wor- 
shipped. It  is  a painful  and  humiliating 
sight.  But  connected  with  it  is  a view  far 
more  black  and  dreadful; — it  is  the  view  of 
those  scribes  and  Pharisees — those  in  the 
background — who  throw  about,  amidst  the 
inflammable  multitudes,  their  fire-balls,  in- 
wardly gnash  their  teeth  at  their  defenceless 
victim,  and  when  at  length  he  is  on  the  cross, 
gloat  over  his  sufferings,  and  load  him  with 
mockery,  contempt  and  scorn.  Dark,  very 
dark,  is  the  ending  of  that  drama.  But  it  is 
no  less  true  than  dark.  Terrible  is  it,  very 
terrible ; and  it  is  terrible  because  it  is  true. 
Yes,  call  up  the  scene; — -put  together  its 
several  parts  and  features ; — let  the  whole  in 
all  its  frightful  reality  stand  before  your 
mind’s  eye,  and  you  cannot  deny  its  historical 
truth,  nor  resist  its  moral  appeal.  Thus 
suffered  and  died  the  blessed  Redeemer ; 
overwhelmed  by  malice  and  calumny,  and 
fixed  there  on  the  cross  by  the  demand  of 
those  who  shortly  before  hung  upon  his  lips, 
and  seemed  to  live  in  his  life,  and  to  whom 
Jesus,  moved  with  compassion  on  them,  taught 
many  things,  “ because  they  fainted,  and  were 
as  sheep  having  no  shepherd.”  (Matthew  ix. 
36;  Mark  vi.  34.)  Impossible  is  it  to  re- 
gard such  conduct  without  abhorrence.  The 
people  were  guilty;  they  were  very  criminal. 
Of  a deeper  dye  was  the  wickedness  of  their 
rulers,  if  only  for  this,  that  they  despised  the 
instruments  which  they  employed  for  their 
own  base  purposes.  And,  therefore,  while 
we  leave  the  “ scribes  and  Pharisees,  hy- 
pocrites,” under  the  brand  of  that  unmiti- 
gated condemnation  which  was  pronounced 
against  them  by  our  Lord  himself,  we  will 
indulge,  in  respect  of  the  misguided  people, 
in  the  compassion  which  our  divine  Master 
manifested  on  their  behalf,  and  in  spirit  take 
part  in  the  Saviour’s  benignant  supplication : 
“ Father,  forgive  them ; they  know  not  what 
they  do.”  And  equally  from  the  turpitude 
of  the  rulers,  and  the  treacherous  fickleness 
of  the  people,  will  we  draw  illustrations  of 
the  ineffable  greatness  of  Him,  “who,  when 
he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again;  when  he 
suffered,  he  threatened  not;  but  committed 
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himself  to  Him  that  judgeth  righteously:  who 
his  own  self  hare  our  sins  in  his  own  body 
on  the  tree,  that  we,  being  dead  to  sins, 
should  live  unto  righteousness:  by  whose 
stripes  ye  were  healed.”  1 Peter  ii.  23,  24. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  POETS. 

MRS.  HEMANS. 


No  one  will  accuse  so  bold  a thinker  as 
the  Reverend  Robert  Hall  of  any  excessive 
squeamishness  of  mind,  or  any  tendency  to 
indulge  in  mere  sentimentalism  on  religion  or 
any  other  topic.  The  manliness,  the  majesty 
of  his  intellect  places  him  far  above  the  sus- 
picion of  either  feebleness  in  thought,  or  va- 
pidity in  feeling. 

And  what  was  the  opinion  of  that  master- 
mind regarding  the  tone,  or  the  tendency  of 
much  of  our  most  applauded  literature  ? 
What  verdict  did  he  pronounce,  for  example, 
on  such  productions  as  those  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth  ? He  said : “ In  point  of  tendency,  I 
should  class  her  writings  among  the  most  irre- 
ligious I ever  read.  Not  from  any  desire  she 
evinces  to  do  mischief,  or  to  unsettle  the 
mind,  like  some  of  the  insidious  infidels  of 
the  last  century ; not  so  much  from  any 
direct  attack  she  makes  upon  religion,  as 
from  a universal  and  studied  omission  of  the 
subject.  In  her  writings  a very  high  strain 
of  morality  is  assumed.  She  delineates  the 
most  virtuous  characters,  and  represents  them 
in  the  most  affecting  circumstances  of  life — in 
sickness,  in  distress,  even  in  the  immediate 
prospect  of  eternity,  and  finally  sends  them 
off  the  stage  with  their  virtue  unsullied : and 
all  this  without  the  remotest  allusion  to 
Christianity,  the  only  true  religion.  Thus, 
she  does  not  attack  religion,  or  inveigh  against 
it,  but  makes  it  appear  unnecessary,  by  ex- 
hibiting perfect  virtue  without  it.” 

These  remarks  of  Hall  are  quoted  here, 
because  they  delineate  one  of  the  aspects  in 
which  we  view  the  religion  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  poets.  Even  where  they  do  not 
lampoon  it,  as  Burns  so  often  did ; or  outrage 
it,  as  he,  Byron,  and  a crowd  besides  have 
habitually  done,  they  either  utterly  ignore  or 
completely  distort  “the  only  true  religion.” 
So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  no  man  whose 
principles  are  not  rooted  and  grounded  in  the 
truth,  and  scarcely  even  those  who  are  so, 
can  read  their  productions  without  a moral 
deterioration.  In  short,  what  Hall  confesses 
to  have  happened  in  his  case,  takes  place  in 
the  "case  of  all  who  are  much  engrossed  with 
such  productions  as  those  of  many  of  our 
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poets.  Referring  still  to  Miss  Edgeworth’s 
I writings,  Hall  says,  “No  works  ever  pro- 
duced so  bad  an  effect  on  my  own  mind  as 
hers.  I did  not  expect  any  irreligion  there; 
I was  off  my  guard;  their  moral  character 
beguiled  me;  I read  volume  after  volume 
with  eagerness,  and  the  evil  effect  of  many  of 
them  I experienced  for  weeks  ” 

What  happened  to  this  master  in  Israel 
has  sometimes  happened  to  less  gifted  minds. 
A boy  eleven  years  of  age  heard  his  mother 
read  Lord  Byron’s  address  to  the  Sea,  be- 
ginning, 

“ Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean,  roll ! ” 
and  listened  in  breathless  attention  while 
she  read.  The  moment  it  was  finished,  he 
exclaimed,  “ It  is  very  grand  indeed ; but 
how  much  finer  it  would  have  been  if  he  had 
said  at  the  close,  that  God  could  measure  all 
those  waters  with  the  hollow  of  his  hand ! ” 
The  unsophisticated  boy  missed  the  recogni- 
tion of  God.  He  felt  that  there  was  atheism 
latent  in  the  poetry.  God  was  ignored,  and 
majestic  as  is  the  address,  it  is  intrinsically 
low  in  the  estimate  of  one  who  knows  that 
truest  dignity  is  ever  found  in  connection 
with  the  Infinite  I am.  Man’s  littleness  is 
aggrandized  when  linked  to  the  King  eternal, 
immortal,  and  invisible. 

These  things  place  vividly  before  the 
reader’s  mind  the  danger  against  which  we 
would  warn  in  noticing  the  religion  of  the 
poets. — And  we  are  now  to  invite  attention 
to  one  who  holds  no  mean  place  among  them. 

Felicia  Hemans  was  born  in  the  year  1793, 
and  the  exquisite  sensibility  of  her  mind 
— her  intense  admiration,  for  example,  of 
Shakespeare  at  the  early  age  of  six — and  her 
poetry  still  preserved,  written  when  she  was 
only  eleven  years  of  age,  early  marked  her 
out  as  one  of  the  gifted,  even  in  other  eyes 
than  those  of  partial  parents.  Nor  were 
her  moral  sentiments  less  delicate  than  her 
poetry,  even  while  only  a girl,  was  graceful. 
It  has  been  said  of  her  that  “ honour,  deepened 
and  sanctified  by  religion,”  formed  the  foun- 
tain of  her  inspiration,  and  there  is  much 
truth  in  the  remark — so  much  that  we  might 
challenge  the  most  lynx-eyed,  or  the  most 
captious,  to  point  out  a single  sentiment 
against  religion  in  all  the  writings  of  Mrs. 
Hemans.  She  has  been  called  “the  Italy  of 
human  beings,”  on  account  of  her  beauty  and 
misfortunes,  and  living  as  she  did  for  many 
years  in  closest  intimacy  with  sorrow,  or  ever 
on  the  way  to  “ the  city  of  the  silent,”  she 
had  often  to  listen  to 

“ The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity,” 
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and  weep  over  woes  inflicted  by  the  hand  on 
whicli  she  had  once  tenderly  leant.  As  a 
being  who  lived  and  moved  amid  the  warm 
sympathies  of  home,  she  hungered  and  thirsted 
for  affection — and  nothing  could  satisfy  her 
but  a love  at  once  clear  and  deep,  welling 
up  from  the  hidden  fountains  of  the  hearts 
which  she  loved.  Her  sorrows,  at  the  same 
time,  necessitated  her  to  cherish  religious 
feelings,  and  she  did  so  to  an  extent  which 
would  have  prevented  many  of  our  poets 
from  plunging  into  degrading,  or  even  dis- 
gusting excesses.  The  religious  element  thus 
pervades  all  that  Mrs.  Hemans  wrote;  and 
not  merely  the  titles  of  many  of  her  poems, 
but  the  general  tone  and  tenor  of  them  all 
proclaim  how  much  she  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  power  which  alone  can  stay 
the  passions,  or  guide  j[the  waywardness  of 
man’s  mind,  or  say  to  the  encroaching  power 
of  evil,  “ Hitherto  shalt  thou  , go  and  no 
farther.” 

Withal,  however,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  even  in  the  poetry  of  Felicia  Hemans 
during  her  earlier  history  at  least,  and  her 
zenith  period  as  a poetess,  religion — the  re- 
ligion of  God — had  not  that  control  and 
j ascendency  which  it  should  have  possessed. 
There  was  emotion.  There  were  deep-souled 
aspirations.  There  was  much  that  related 
to  the  transcendent,  and  the  ethereal;  but 
those  who  are  conversant  with  that  amazing 
combination  of  wisdom  and  power  called  the 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  will  miss  the 
peculiar  motives,  the  deep  joys,  the  pure, 
serene  delight  which  that  system  is  designed 
and  fitted  to  produce.  She  enjoyed  intensely 

“ The  silent  hills,  and  more  than  silent  sky ; ” 

and  the  Being  hailed  as  God  by  millions, 
Felicia  Hemans  ever  thought  of  with  feel- 
ings of  awe.  In  consequence  of  that,  her 
poetry  possesses  a certain  depth  of  feeling 
which  often  seems  to  ally  it  to  the  true  re- 
ligion. At  the  same  time,  it  appears  that 
there  is  a dimness  and  a haze  about  her 
views  which  remind  us  rather  of  a God 
shrouded  in  darkness — his  pavilion  the 
thunder-cloud,  and  his  chariot  the  wind — 
than  of  him  of  whom  we  read  this  glorious 
and  translucent  verse : “God,  who  commanded 
the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined 
in  our  hearts,  to  give  us  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  his  glory  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ.”  In  a word,  the  religion  of  nature 
too  often  appears  to  supersede  or  stand 
for  the  religion  of  revelation  and  of  grace. 
Though  Christianity  is  not  ignored,  as  it  is 


by  Miss  Edgeworth  in  her  “ Moral  Tales,”  its 
functions  are  sometimes  performed  by  human 
emotion,  or  poetical  aspiration,  rather  than 
by  that  “ unction  of  the  Holy  One,  by  which 
all  things  are  known.” 

Let  us  pass,  however,  from  criticism  or 
general  remark,  to  consider  some  of  the  in- 
cidents recorded  concerning  Mrs.  Hemans  in 
her  life,  and  submit  some  specimens  from 
her  poetry  as  illustrating  our  views.  At 
one  period  of  her  life  she  was,  as  Hannah 
More  had  been,  a writer  for  the  stage — at 
least  she  furnished  a drama  for  one  of  the 
London  theatres,  which  was  acted  once, 
but  doomed  by  the  audience  not  to  be  re- 
peated. The  agitation  and  anxiety  of  Mrs. 
Hemans  during  these  proceedings  are  faith- 
fully delineated,  and  enable  us  to  see  that 
then  at  least,  it  was  applause  or  fame  that 
formed  the  latent  but  also  the  exhausting 
stimulant  of  her  mind  and  her  exertions. 
“ Depressed  by  the  extreme  severity  ” of  her 
critics,  she  withdrew  for  a time  from  that 
path ; but  her  play  was  afterwards  produced 
with  better  success  before  a less  discrimina- 
ting audience  in  Edinburgh.  Her  devoted- 
ness, however,  to  such  forms  of  poetry  indi- 
cates too  plainly  that  her  mind  was  not 
yet  supremely  set  on  things  above ; she  was 
unconsciously  seeking  repose  in  sources  which 
can  only  tantalize  and  harass  the  mind 
of  man.  We  acquiesce  at  once  in  the  senti- 
ment that  “ true  piety  is  as  cheerful  as  the 
day;”  but  we  apprehend  that  none  who 
know  what  true  piety  is  will  seek  its  cheer- 
fulness in  the  purlieus  of  a theatre,  Or  let  their 
happiness  depend  either  on  the  plaudits  or  the 
censures  of  those  who  frequent  such  scenes. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture  as  to  the 
feelings  of  Mrs.  Hemans  on  this  point.  She 
had  occasion  to  refer  to  Hazlitt’s  opinion, 
that  the  studies  of  an  artist  are  a kind  of 
« city  of  refuge  from  worldly  strife,  envy,  and 
littleness.”  His  communion  with  nature,  she 
says,  is  regarded  u as  sufficient  to  fill  the 
void,  and  satisfy  the  cravings  of  heart  and 
soul ;”  and  she  adds,  “ I wonder  if  this  indeed 
can  be!”  Now,  the  marvel  here  is,  that 
Mrs.  Hemans  could  entertain  any  wonder  on 
such  a subject.  Are  the  studies  of  the  artist, 
after  all,  the  centre  of  rest  to  man’s  soul  1 
Is  it  to  “ communion  with  nature”  that  we 
are  sent  to  “ satisfy  all  the  cravings  of  heart 
and  soul  1 ” Miserable  comforts  are  all  such 
things,  apart  from  the  God  who  made  them. 
He  is  the  centre  of  repose  to  man’s  weary 
soul.  From  him  we  came,  and  to  him  we 
must  in  heart  return,  or  we  wander  from  rest 
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like  a ship  deserted  by  her  crew,  and  driven 
by  the  winds  and  tost.  The  chief  good  is 
also  our  chief  end ; and  till  we  reach  him,  no 
rest  from  the  tossings,  no  real  soothing  for 
the  woes  of  the  soul.  One  great  function  of 
the  Saviour  is  to  reveal  God,  and  so  recon- 
duct man  to  Eden. 

It  would  be  wrong,  in  forming  an  opinion 
of  religion  as  it  appeared  in  this  exquisite 
poetess,  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  language 
which  was  employed  under  sore  bereavement. 
Her  mother  died,  and  the  gifted  daughter 
felt  her  loss  acutely.  “ I feel  that  the  void 
it  has  left  behind  must  cause  me  to  bear  ‘ a 
yearning  heart  within  me  to  the  grave but 
I have  her  example  before  me,  and  I must 
not  allow  myself  to  sink,” — were  some  of  her 
words.  Here  also  we  miss  the  distinct  and 
explicit  reference  to  Him  who  is  “ the  Life” 
and  who  sends  “ the  Comforter .”  Natural 
feeling  is  strong  and  gushing ; — but  why  no 
appeal  to  Him  who  has  abolished  death  ? A 
Christian  friend,  in  writing  to  the  bereaved 
daughter,  said,  more  wisely,  “ Blessed  beyond 
all  our  conceptions  are  the  dead  who  die  in 
the  Lord”  Whether  it  be  life  or  death  that 
brings  us  to  him,  that  is  religion  pure  and 
true ; — all  else  is  the  shadow,  or  the  name ; 
for  religion  without  Christ  is  a contradiction, 
like  light  without  illumination ; and  the 
change  in  her  own  soul,  as  subsequently 
recorded,  points  in  the  same  direction : “ Oh, 
that  we  could  but  fix  upon  one  eternal  and 
unchangeable  Being  the  affections  which 
here  we  pour  forth,  a wasted  treasure,  on  the 
dust !” 

Indeed,  we  find  one  great  error  pervading 
nearly  all  the  poets  upon  this  exact  view  of 
religion; — it  is  their  epidemic  delusion.  They 
substitute  natural  emotion  for  the  teaching  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  according  to  his  word,  and 
call  their  emotion  religion.  Byron  said, — 

“ And  not  a breath  crept  through  the  rosy  air, 

And  yet  the  forest  leaves  seemed  stirr'd  with 
prayer ;” 

and  Mrs.  Hemans  appears  to  have  regarded 
that  as  religious.  It  may  be  so ; but  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  Christian  religion. 

Again:  Mr.  Wordsworth  once  said  to  her, 
that  he  “ would  not  give  up  the  mists  which 
spiritualize  our  mountains,  for  all  the  blue 
skies  of  Italy;” — and  that  also  appears  to  be  j 
regarded  as  religion. 

Once  more: — 

“ As  I gazed,  the  place 
Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o’er 
With  silent  worship  of  the  Great  of  Old.” 

Exquisitely  beautiful! — but  who,  with  the! 


Bible  open  before  him,  would  call  that  re- 
ligion ? 

And  so  in  countless  other  cases.  Now  it 
is  because  Mrs.  Hemans  sympathizes  so  pro- 
foundly with  such  shallow  and  deceptive 
sentiments,  as  if  they  were  religious , that  we 
regret  the  haziness  of  her  own  views  during 
the  earlier  years  of  her  bright  career.  To 
borrow  one  of  her  own  favourite  illustrations 
— such  things  are  not  religion ; just  as  cities 
submerged  by  the  ocean,  and  dimly  seen  in 
its  depths  when  the  waves  are  calm,  are  not 
the  dwellings  of  living,  happy  men. 

We  might  farther  illustrate  these  remarks, 
by  adverting  to  the  views  expressed  by  Mrs. 
Hemans  on  the  subject  of  music.  We  quite 
respond  to  her  sentiments,  as  to  its  ascend- 
ency in  the  mind  of  man ; and  have  felt  all 
that  she  describes  while  listening  to  the 
thrilling,  sometimes  awing,  strains  of  Italian 
music,  in  that  land  of  beauty  and  of  bondage. 
But  here  another  fallacy  creeps  in ; — the  im- 
pression of  music  is  not,  hy  itself,  religious. 
It  may  predispose,  or,  in  a sense,  soften  the 
mind  for  religious  impressions,  but  it  is  only 
when  the  Spirit  of  God  produces  these  im- 
pressions that  man  is  religious  indeed.  Mere 
emotion,  even  to  the  shedding  of  tears,  is 
not  religion; — just  as  the  allusion  of  Mrs. 
Hemans  to  Rizzio’s  eyes,  after  she  had  seen 
his  picture,  did  not  make  him  a “holy”  man. 
She  sang, — 

“ They  haunt  me  still,  those  calm,  pure,  holy  eyes.” 

But  all  who  know  what  holiness  is  feel  that 
the  word  is  profaned  when  applied  in  such  a 
case.  Before  religion  be  fit  to  cope  with  the 
ills  of  life — before  it  can  be  the  means  of  sus- 
taining us  against  temptation,  or  soothing  us 
in  trial,  or  directing  us  in  perplexity,  or  fitting 
us  at  last  for  the  dwelling  of  the  holy,  it  must 
possess  a tenser  nature,  it  must  be  more  tho- 
roughly based  upon  the  Word  of  God  than 
aught  we  have  seen  as  yet.  Till  that  be  the 
case,  all  our  emotions,  or  weeping  sensibilities, 
are  insufficient  to  guide  us — as  insufficient  as 
a thread  of  gossamer  to  bind  a lion.  The 
very  a misery  of  fame”  to  which  Mrs.  Hemans 
so  often  refers,  proves  that  something  better 
and  firmer  than  poetic  fancies  is  needed  to 
hold  us  up  under  trial,  or  make  us  safe  amid 
peril.  We  must  “be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and 
the  power  of  his  might,”  or  all  is  counterfeit. 

But  let  us  now  turn  to  some  of  the  poems 
of  Mrs.  Hemans,  there  to  ascertain  the  place 
or  the  ascendency  which  she  assigned  to  the 
religion  which  was  brought  from  heaven  to 
earth  by  him  who  is  the  Truth. 
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£ She  wrote  “ Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte,”  and  there  the  poetess 
might  have  poured  forth,  in  her  own  graceful 
rhymes,  those  forms  of  truth  which  can  at 
once  soothe  and  sustain.  But  all  is  vague 
and  hazy.  We  miss  the  distinct  intelligence, 
the  “certain  sound”  which  should  be  given 
by  the  Christian  indeed.  We  hear  of  the 
“awful  fiat.”  We  are  told  to 

“ Kneel  and  adore  th’  inscrutable  decree.” 

We  read, — 

“ The  Chastener’s  hand  is  on  us — we  may  weep 
But  not  repine.” 

These,  and  similar  references  to  death  and 
his  triumphs,  abound;  but  there  is  no  dis- 
tinct reference  to  the  Christian  element — the 
ennobling,  the  soothing,  the  divine — to  “death 
abolished,”  and  “ life  and  immortality  brought 
to  light  in  the  Gospel.” 

Farther:  Mrs.  Hemans  wrote  a poem  on 
“Superstition  and  Revelation.”  It  is  un- 
finished, and  we  may  not  therefore  judge 
from  it;  but  there  is  nothing  distinct  or  ex- 
plicit even  there,  either  regarding  the  nature 
or  the  authority  of  truth. 

“Belshazzar’s  Feast”  is  in  the  best  style 
of  our  poetess.  Rapt  into  real  poetry,  she 
sings,— 

“ There  are  pale  cheeks  around  the  regal  board, 
And  quivering  limbs,  and  whispers  deep  and 
low ; 

And  fitful  starts! — the  wine  in  triumph  pour’d, 
Untasted  foams,  the  song  has  ceased  to  flow.” 

And  when  Daniel  had  deciphered  the  mys- 
terious syllables,  and  told  the  reveller’s  doom, 

“There  fell  a moment’s  thrilling  silence  round — 
A breathless  pause — the  hush  of  hearts  that  beat, 
And  limbs  that  quiver.” 

But  still  no  clear  announcement  is  made  either 
of  the  origin  of  such  scenes — the  great  moral 
disease,  or  the  grand  remedy  for  it — the  spe- 
cific remedy  of  redemption. 

“The  Hour  of  Prayer”  is  sweet  and  hymn- 
like, but  still  vague  and  general.  It  contains 
the  following  lines 

“ Warrior  that  from  battle  won 
Breathest  now  at  setting  sun ; 

Woman,  o’er  the  lowly  slain, 

Weeping  on  his  burial  plain  ; 

Ye  that  triumph,  ye  that  sigh, 

Kindred  by  one  holy  tie, 

Heaven’s  first  star  alike  ye  see, 

Lift  the  heart,  and  bend  the  knee.” 

It  was  beautiful  to  sing  as  follows ; but 
what  is  there  here  to  sustain  the  crushed 
heart,  or  heal  the  wounded  spirit  ? — ■ 

“ Come  to  me,  dreams  of  heaven  ! 

My  fainting  spirit  bear 
On  your  bright  wings,  by  morning  given, 

Up  to  celestial  air. 
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“ Away — far,  far  away, 

From  bowers  by  tempests  riven  ; 

Fold  me  in  blue^  still,  cloudless  day, 

O blessed  dreams  of  heaven ! 

“ Come  but  for  one  brief  hour, 

Sweet  dreams,  and  yet  again 
O’er  burning  thoughts  and  memory  shower 
Your  soft,  effacing  rain  ! 

“ Waft  me  where  gales  divine 

With  dark  clouds  ne’er  have  striven ; 
Where  living  founts  for  ever  shine, 

O blessed  dreams  of  heaven!  ” 

It  is  such  “poetry  of  religion”  that  hearts 
of  a certain  temperament  substitute  for  the 
spiritual  reality,  and  so  give  the  soul  a ser- 
pent instead  of  a fish.  If  men’s  sorrows  were 
but  fanciful, — “ if  earth  contained  no  tomb,” 
— these  sootliings  might  suffice ; but  the  stern 
realities  of  woe,  and,  at  last,  the  remorseless 
onset  of  death,  demand  something  more  sus- 
taining and  substantial,  and  that  can  be  found 
only  in  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

It  is  gladdening,  however,  to  notice  that,  in 
the  case  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  unlike  that  of  many 
of  our  poets,  there  is  a gradual  deepening  of 
the  religious  sentiment — it  passes  more  dis- 
tinctly into  the  simple  truth  of  God.  Her 
biographer  tells  that,  under  the  pressure  of 
trials,  “a  delight  in  sacred  literature,  and 
particularly  in  the  writings  of  some  of  our 
old  divines,  became  from  henceforward  her 
predominant  taste;  and  her  earnest  and  diligent 
study  of  the  Scriptures  was  a well-spring  of 
daily-increasing  comfort.”  Her  spirit  “ with- 
drew itself  more  and  more  from  earthly  things, 
as  her  health  declined.”  She  could  not  help 
feeling,  she  says,  “ as  if  it  were  her  true  task 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  sacred  poetry,  and 
extend  its  influence;”  and,  under  that  con- 
viction, she  gave  herself  with  greater  concen- 
tration to  the  Christian  element.  Her  “ Scenes 
and  Hymns”  were  part  of  the  result;  and 
while  there  is  not  less  of  poetry,  there  is  a deeper 
and  a more  substantial  theology  now  pervading 
her  verses.  She  could  say  at  last,  “ O Anna, 
do  not  you  love  your  kind  Saviour  ? The  plan  of 
redemption  was  indeed  a glorious  one;  hu- 
mility was  indeed  the  crowning  work.  I am 
like  a quiet  babe  at  his  feet,  and  yet  my 
spirit  is  full  of  his  strength.  When  anybody 
speaks  of  his  love  to  me,  I feel  as  if  they 
were  too  slow;  my  spirit  can  mount  alone 
with  him  into  those  blissful  realms  with  far 
more  rapidity.”  She  who  wrote  thus  is  far 
advanced  on  the  way  to  glory.  She  is  re- 
posing upon  Him  who  was  “so  mournfully 
divine,”  and  her  soul  is  therefore  invested 
with  a portion  of  his  omnipotence.  A deep, 
rich  fancy,  even  now,  pervades  her  poetry ; 
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and  sometimes,  perhaps,  it  rather  dims  him 
whom  it  was  designed  to  exalt.  But  still  it 
is  the  Saviour  now — the  Saviour  first,  last, 
always.  The  thought  of  her  Redeemer  was 
“ the  sweetness  of  her  couch  f and  she  sang  to 
him  thus: — 

“ O,  let  thine  image,  as  e’en  then  it  rose, 

Live  in  my  soul  for  ever,  calm  and  clear, 

Making  itself  a temple  of  repose, 

Beyond  the  breath  of  human  hope  or  fear; 

A holy  place  where  through  all  storms  may  lie 
One  living  beam  of  day-spring  from  on  high.” 
No  more  mere  poetry.  No  more  hazy  de- 
lineations, as  if  religion  were  meant  for 
cloudland.  It  is  personal,  distinct,  and  there- 
fore practical  at  once  in  its  power  to  soothe 
and  to  hallow.  Her  “ Hymn  by  the  Sick-bed 
of  a Mother  ” will  show  how  true  all  this  is. 

“ Father,  that  in  the  olive  shade, 

"When  the  dark  hour  came  on, 

Didst  with  a breath  of  heavenly  aid 
Strengthen  thy  Son; 

“ O,  by  the  anguish  of  that  night, 

Send  us  down  bless’ d relief; 

Or  to  the  chasten’d  let  thy  might 
Hallow  this  grief ! 

“And  Thou,  that  when  the  starry  sky 
Saw  the  dread  strife  begun, 

Didst  teach  adoring  faith  to  cry, 

4 Thy  will  be  done;’ 

“ By  thy  meek  spirit,  Thou,  of  all 
That  e’er  have  mourn’d  the  chief, 

Thou,  Saviour,  ‘if  the  stroke  must  fall,’ 
Hallow  this  grief.” 

Her  teaching  as  a true  rates  was, — • 

“ Call  thou  on  Him,  for  he  in  human  form 
Hath  walk’d  the  waves  of  life,  and  still’d  the  storm. 
He,  when  the  lingering  hour  of  grace  was  past, 
O’er  Salem  wept,  relenting  to  the  last ; 

Wept  with  such  tears  as  Judah’s  monarch  pour’d 
O’er  his  lost  child,  ungrateful  yet  deplored; 

And  offering  guiltless  blood  that  guilt  might  live, 
Taught  from  his  Cross  the  lesson — to  forgive.” 

We  are  not  sure  that  Mrs.  Hemans  will 
keep  her  place  among  our  poets,  in  the 
coming  ages.  Perhaps  there  are  symptoms 
that  her  high  reputation  is  already  somewhat 
on  the  wane.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  there 
is  a richness  and  a fascination  about  her 
poetry  which  easily  find  their  way  to  the 
gentle  heart ; and  for  that  reason  her  plead- 
ing in  “ The  Sceptic  ” is  perhaps  more  power- 
ful and  constraining  than  the  most  elaborate 
arguments  would  be. 

STROLLS  THROUGH  A PARISH. 

A “cottage  lecture.” 


My  kind  friend  the  Rector  of  I) was 

in  the  constant  habit  of  holding  meetings, 
or  rather  lectures,  in  the  remote  parts  of  his 
extensive  parish.  These  lectures  were  not 


delivered  always  in  the  same  house,  or  in  the 
same  locality,  but  in  different  dwellings,  and 
in  various  parts  of  the  district.  The  Rector’s 
plan  was,  never  to  ask  for  a room  in  which  to 
give  a lecture,  but  to  wait  until  on  offer  of 
one  was  made.  He  then  knew  that  he,  as 
well  as  those  who  might  assemble  together, 
would  be  welcomed  by  the  owner  of  the 
dwelling.  It  was  on  a fine  evening  in  the 
month  of  April  that  the  Rector  asked  me  to 
accompany  him  to  one  of  these  lectures.  I 
gladly  acceded  to  his  proposal. 

Although  spring  was  already  considerably 
advanced,  the  air  was  nevertheless  very  keen, 
and  we  walked  briskly  across  the  tract  of 
moorland  which  intervened  between  the  vil- 
lage of  D * and  the  little  lonely  hamlet 

to  which  we  were  bending  our  steps. 

“How  many  of  these  lectures  have  you  in 
the  week  ?”  I asked, — “ more  than  one  ? ” 

“I  have  three ; — one  in  the  village,  and  one 
in  each  of  the  little  hamlets  included  in  my 
parish” 

“ I have  heard  it  objected  by  some  that  the 
tendency  of  cottage  lectures  is  to  thin  the 
congregations  in  church  on  Sunday.” 

“I  have  heard  the  same  objection  made 
more  than  once.  Did  I believe  it  to  be  a true 
objection,  I should  feel  it  my  duty  perhaps  to 
give  up  my  lectures,  however  reluctantly.  I 
can,  however,  prove  it  to  be  a false  supposi- 
tion, as  far  at  least  as  my  own  experience 
goes.  I could  have  pointed  out  to  you  several 
persons  in  church  last  Sabbath  who  never 
attended  any  place  of  worship  on  the  Lord’s 
day.  They  were  persuaded  by  friends  to  come 
to  the  cottage  lecture ; and  from  thence  they 
were  induced  to  come  to  the  house  of  God. 
They  are  now  regular  attendants.  I believe 
this  to  be  the  effects  of  the  grace  of  God, 
causing  wllat  they  heard  at  the  lecture  to  sink 
into  their  hearts, — leading  them  to  think  more 
seriously  of  serious  things,  and  so  drawing 
them  on  to  feel  the  necessity  of  worshipping 
God  in  the  beauty  of  holiness,  in  his  house, 
on  his  holy  day.” 

“ From  this,  then,  it  is  evident,  at  least  in 
your  experience,  that  individuals  may  be  in- 
duced to  come  to  cottage  lectures  who  would 
not  enter  a church-door.” 

“Certainly  it  is  the  case,  proved  not  only 
by  my  own  limited  experience,  but  also  by 
the  trustworthy  testimony  of  many  of  my 
fellow-labourers  in  the  Lord’s  vineyard,  who 
have  all,  with  open  mouth,  declared  it  to  be 
their  confirmed  belief  that  cottage  lectures 
are,  under  God,  among  the  most  effective 
means  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Lord 
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in  our  more  extensive  and  densely-populated 
parishes.” 

“ Why  do" }-ou  think  it  is  that  persons  are 
more  easily  induced  to  come  to  a lecture,  in 
a cottage,  on  a week-day,  than  to  service  in 
; church  on  the  Sabbath?” 

“There  are  many  reasons,  I believe ; — some 
! of  them  of  very  little  apparent  importance  to 
! us,  but  not  so  to  the  poor  people.  For  in- 
stance, their  clothing  is  made  a common  excuse, 
and  one  that  I can  well  understand,  though  I 
endeavour  to  show  them  the  fallacy  of  it. 
They  are  ashamed  to  appear  on  the  Sabbath 
in  public  in  their  week-day  clothes,  and  are 
without  a ( Sunday  suit.’  To  the  lecture  they 
j can  come,  as  they  invariably  do,  in  their 
• working-dress — fresh  from  the  field,  or  the 
| farm — without  the  fear  of  any  remarks  being 
i made  upon  them,  or  of  comparisons  being 
I drawn  between  them  and  their  wealthier 
! neighbours.  Then,  again,  the  hour  is  a con- 
! venient  one:  I have  my  lectures  either  at 
half-past  seven  or  eight  o’clock,  when  the 
work  of  the  day  is  entirely  done,  and  no 
business  prevents  them  from  attending.  Their 
farm  duties  are  among  the  ready  excuses  of 
country  folks  for  not  attending  public  worship 
| on  the  Sabbath.  Perhaps,  also,  there  may  be 
some  among  the  more  careless  ones,  who  are 
wearied  by  the  length  of  our  church  service : 
when  in  church  they  take  no  interest  in  what 
is  going  forward,  and  therefore  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  beauties  contained  in  our  truly 
Scriptural  liturgy.  For  such,  the  brevity  of 
the  lecture  is  more  to  them  taste.  The  prin- 
ciple I go  upon  is  this,  that  it  is  my  duty,  as 
a minister  of  Christ,  to  make  use  of  every 
lawful  means  within  my  reach  for  publishing 
the  everlasting  Gospel,  the  only  message 
which  brings  tidings  of  pardon  and  peace  to 
the  penitent  sinner.  If  I cannot  induce 
! people  to  meet  me  in  the  house  of  God  on 
; the  Sabbath,  and  if  I can  induce  them  to 
' meet  me  in  their  own  cottages  on  the  week- 
| day  for  this  purpose,  God  forbid  that  I 
j should  hold  back  the  word  of  warning — the 
| word  of  comfort — the  word  of  love — the  word 
I of  life,  because  while  speaking  to  them,  I 
do  not  stand  among  consecrated  walls,  and 
am  not  using  a certain  prearranged  form  of 
words.” 

“ Is  this  our  place  of  meeting  that  we  are 
now  approaching?” 

! “Yes.” 

“ Then  I fear  your  congregation  will  be  a 
small  one,  for  I see  no  one  coming,  aiid  it  is 
within  three  minutes  of  the  time.” 

“We  shall  see;”  said  the  Rector. 


My  friend’s  habitual  punctuality  appeared 
to  have  had  its  due  effect  even  in  this  remote 
locality,  for  although  it  was  only  just  on  the 
stroke  of  the  hour  appointed,  the  little  con- 
gregation were,  to  a man,  assembled. 

“Not  so  empty  as  you  expected,”  whis- 
pered my  friend  as  wl  entered. 

The  place  of  meeting  was  the  kitchen  of  a 
very  snug  farm-house.  All  unnecessary  fur- 
niture had  been  removed  for  the  occasion, 
leaving  abundance  of  room  for  those  assem- 
bled. In  a recess  at  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  cheerful  blazing  log  fire,  was  placed  a 
little  table  covered  with  a cloth  of  unblem- 
ished whiteness.  Upon  the  table  stood  two 
highly- polished  brass  candlesticks,  between 
which  the  family  Bible  was  laid  ready  for 
use. 

The  chairs  and  benches  of  the  farm-house 
were  utterly  insufficient  to  afford  accommo- 
dation for  the  number  of  persons  assembled ; 
but  ingenuity  had  made  up  for  the  deficiency. 
Flanks  had  been  procured,  and  these,  having 
their  extremities  placed  upon  barrels  or  logs, 
made  very  comfortable,  if  not  luxurious  rest- 
ing places.  In  front  of  the  little  table  before 
mentioned  three  young  men  had  stationed 
themselves — country  amateur  musicians ; one 
held,  ready  for  use,  a clarionet,  another  a 
violoncello  of  his  own  manufacture,  and  a 
third  a bassoon. 

Upon  our  entrance,  all  arose  to  salute  their 
valued  minister ; the  owner  of  the  house  ad- 
vancing and  taking  hold  of  the  proffered 
hand;  at  the  same  time  giving  a word  of 
hearty  welcome.  He  conducted  the  Rector  to 
the  little  table,  occupying  himself  the  “post 
of  honour,”  as  master  of  the  house,  at  its 
right-hand. 

For  a few  moments  the  spiritual  father  of 
this  little  family  was  engaged  in  silent  prayer, 
seeking,  doubtless,  the  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  which  alone  he  could  be  enabled  to 
feed  the  sheep  committed  to  his  care  with 
! food  convenient  for  them;  then,  rising,  he 
gave  out  the  first  verse  of  that  well-known 
hymn — 

“ Come  Holy  Spirit,  heavenly  Dove, 

With  all  Thy  quickening  powers ; 

Kindle  a flame  of  sacred  love 
In  these  cold  hearts  of  ours.” 

For  the  first  moment  or  two  I imagined  that 
the  music  was  to  be  wholly  instrumental,  but 
in  this  I was  mistaken.  The  little  congre- 
gation only  waited  until  it  should  “catch  the 
tune,”  when,  from  the  lips  of  young  and  old, 
poured  forth  what  seemed  to  be,  and  what 
we  would  fain  hope  were,  strains  of  song,  the 
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outpouring  of  thankful,  earnest  hearts , as  well 
as  lips. 

The  hymn  concluded,  all  knelt,  when  the 
Rector — I will  not  say  read,  nor  repeated — 
but  prayed  several  of  the  Collects  of  the 
Church  of  England,  selecting  such  as  were 
most  suitable  to  the  occasion.  Then,  opening 
the  large  Bible,  he  read  the  28th  chapter  of 
the  book  of  Genesis,  confining  his  remarks  to 
the  latter  part,  containing  the  account  of 
Jacob’s  dream  at  Bethel.  He,  in  a very 
clear  and  simple  manner,  represented  the 
ladder,  which  Jacob  saw  in  his  vision,  as 
typifying  three  things.  First,  The  union  that 
exists  between  God  and  his  creatures ; that 
although  the  Almighty  is  invisible  to  mortal 
eye — that  although  he  is  in  heaven  and  we 
upon  earth — that  although  he  is  infinitely 
pure,  and  holy,  and  great, — yet  is  he  not  far 
from  every  one  of  us ; “about  our  path,  about 
our  bed,  spying  out  all  our  ways;” — “know- 
ing our  down-sitting,  and  our  uprising ; un- 
derstanding our  thoughts  afar  off — “ beset- 
ting us  behind  and  before,  laying  his  hand 
upon  us;” — “a  very  present  help*in  times  of 
trouble;” — a refuge,  a strong  defence,  a 
shield,  a fortress,  a deliverer. 

Secondly.  The  providential  care  of  God 
which  he  exercises  over  his  people — compar- 
ing the"  steps  in  the  ladder  to  the  gradual 
and  consecutive  dealings  of  that  providence. 
God — the  First  Great  Cause  of  man’s  preserva- 
tion, as  well  as  creation — represented  as  being 
at  the  top  of  the  ladder;  employing  as  “minis- 
tering spirits”  his  angels,  sending  them  forth 
“ to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of 
salvation.” 

Thirdly.  The  Bector  spoke  with  great  ful- 
ness of  the'  ladder,  as  beautifully  typifying 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  pointing  forth  in 
a singularly  comprehensible  manner  the 
two-fold  nature  of  the  adorable  Bedeemer. 
Of  its  two  extremities,  the  one  was  repre- 
sented as  reaching  to  heaven,  the  other  as 
resting  upon  the  earth.  The  former  bearing 
resemblance  to  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus 
— his  own  nature,  which  he  had  with  the 
Father  before  the  world  was,  and  in  which 
he  was  and  is  “ equal  with  the  Father  as 
touching  his  Godhead,” — almighty — all  holy 
— eternal — and  by  consequence  fully  able  to 
make  the  only  one  atonement  that  would  be 
sufficient  to  cancel  the  guilt  of  man’s  soul. 
The  latter  bearing  resemblance,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  human  nature  of  Jesus — his 
] assumed  nature,  in  which  he  clothed  himself 
! when  he  came  down  in  the  likeness  of  men, 
j j taking  upon  himself  the  form  of  a servant, — 

making'  himself  of  no  reputation.  And  being 
found  in  fashion  as  a man,  he  humbled  him- 
self and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even 
the  death  of  the  cross ; thus,  as  a man,  in 
man’s  nature,  and  yet  holy,  harmless,  unde- 
filed ; enduring,  and  taking  upon  himself  the 
punishment  justly  due  to  guilty  man,  and 
giving  to  man,  what  he  could  not  otherwise 
have  obtained,  a title  to  an  inheritance  incor- 
ruptible, undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away, 
reserved  in  heaven ! 

Lastly.  Christ  was  spoken  of  as  “ the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life” — the  door  into  the 
heavenly  sheepfold,  by  which  whosoever 
entereth  shall  be  for  ever  a citizen  of  the 
New  Jerusalem;  his  name  engraven,  never  to 
be  erased,  in  the  Lamb’s  book  of  Life ; him- 
self a dweller  in  those  regions  where  the  in-  j 
habitant  shall  no  more  say,  I am  sick,  and 
where  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  off 
all  faces. 

Such  is  a mere  outline  of  the  Bector’s  ad- 
dress, which  lasted  exactly  half-an-hour,  and 
in  which  was  comprised  much  useful,  practical  j 
instruction;  encouragement  to  the  weak,  J 
building-up  and  advice  to  the  strong,  good 
counsel  to  the  young  and  heedless,  and  solemn  . 
warnings  to  the  wicked ; Christ  and  him 
crucified,  being  brought  forward  in  bold  and 
powerful  relief  into  the  foreground,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  discourse. 

The  Bible  closed,  once  more  all  knelt,  and 
from  the  recesses  of  a heart  deeply  impressed  j 
with  the  solemnity  of  drawing  nigh  to  the 
High  and  Holy  One  who  inhabits  eternity, 
the  good  man  poured  forth  a glowing  petition, 
containing  in  succession,  invocation,  thanks- 
giving, confession,  petition  for  temporal  and 
spiritual  blessings,  intercessory  prayer,  in- 
cluding all  ranks  and  classes  from  the  sove- 
reign downwards — the  sick,  the  afflicted,  the 
tried,  the  tempted,  those  who  were  present, 
and  those  dear  to  them  who  were  absent ; 
concluding  all  by  ascribing  to  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost  equal  and  endless  praise. 
Once  more  the  voices  of  the  little  assembly 
arose  in  the  words  of  the  hymn — 

“All  hail  the  great  Immanuel’s  name ! 

Let  angels  prostrate  fall, 

Bring  forth  the  royal  diadem, 

And  crown  him  Lord  of  all  I ” 

1 

The  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you  ; the  Lord  j 
make  his  face  to  shine  upon  you,  and  be  gra-  j 
cious  unto  you;  the  Lord  lift  up  the  light  of  I 
his  countenance  upon  you  and  give  you  peace,  j 
now  and  for  evermore. 

A hearty  Amen  was  the  response  to  this  j 
. _ - 
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beautiful  Scripture  blessing,  and  the  little 
assembly  at  Farmer  G ’s  broke  up. 

The  moon  shed  forth  her  silvery  light 
from  out  a cloudless  sky  upon  the  rural 
worshippers  as  they  separated,  and,  taking 
the  roads  and  paths  that  led  respectively  to 
their  several  dwellings,  soon  disappeared — 
many,  we  trust,  to  worship  and  adore  in  pri- 
vate that  God  whom  they  had  met  to  wor- 
ship in  public. 

“How  many  should  you  suppose  were 
there  ? ” asked  the  Hector. 

“ I counted  them,”  said  I ; “ there  were 
fifty-three.” 

“ Good.  Lord  bless  the  word  spoken  in 
weakness  to  the  everlasting  benefit  of  their 
immortal  souls.” 

“ He  will,  for  he  has  said,  £ My  word  shall 
not  return  unto  me  void.’  ” 

“ Yes,”  added  the  Hector,  “and  the  pro- 
mises of  God  are  all  yea  and  amen  in  Christ 
J esus.” 


DH.  DWIGHT. 

A young-  clergyman  once  called  upon  Dr. 
Dwight,  and  inquired  respecting  the  best 
method  in  treating  a very  difficult  and  ab- 
struse point  in  mental  philosophy,  upon 
which  he  was  preparing  a sermon.  “ I cannot 
give  you  any  information  upon  the  subject,” 
the  doctor  replied,  “I  am  not  familiar  with 
such  topics.  I leave  them  for  young  men.” 
■ — Belcher’s  Clergy  of  America. 


CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 


HOW  DOTH  GOD  KNOW? 


Susan.  “ But,  Aunt  Mary,  how  can  God 
know  everything  about  it?  He  did  not  hear 
what  I said — he  was  not  in  the  room.  Be- 
sides, he  does  not  know  where  I am — he  has 
not  been  here  since  I came” 

Aunt  M.  “ My  child,  he  sees  you  all  the 
time,  and  hears  you  all  the  time.  He  always 
knows  where  you  are,  and  what  you  are 
doing ; and  he  is  always  here.” 

Susan.  “ Why  Aunt,  mother  always  told 
me  that  God  lived  a great  way  off,  up  in 
heaven,  where  I could  not  reach — 0,  farther 
off  than  the  sun.” 

Aunt  M.  “ Perhaps  your  mother  thought 
you  were  so  young  that  you  could  not  under- 
stand about  God,  and  so  did  not  try  to  tell 
you.  But  I think  I can  help  you  somewhat. 
You  know  that  you  cannot  understand  all 
the  things  that  grown-up  people  talk  about, 
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any  more  than  you  can  do  all  the  things 
that  they  can  do.  Can  you  make  a frock 
for  yourself?” 

Susan.  “O,  no,  Aunt.  But  when  I get 
bigger,  mother  is  going  to  learn  me  how  to 
make  all  sorts  of  things,  just  as  she  does.” 
Aunt  M.  “ Well;  just  as  it  is  about  your 
making  a frock,  just  so  it  is  about  your  un- 
derstanding many  things  that  grown  people 
do.  Now  you  wonder  how  God  can  see  you 
and  hear  you,  when  you  cannot  see  him.  He 
is  not  made  like  us,  with  a body.  He  is  a 
spirit.  He  can  be  everywhere,  and  yet  no- 
body can  see  him.  Hark ! do  you  hear  the 
wind  blow,  and  do  you  see  the  trees  bend, 
and  the  leaves  shake,  and  do  -you  hear  the 
windows  rattle,  because  the  wind  blows  so 
hard  against  them?” 

Susan.  “ Yes,  Aunt;  and  when  I was  out 
in  the  yard  just  now,  it  blew  so  hard,  I did 
not  like  to  play  out  there,  and  so  I came  in 
the  house.” 

Aunt  M.  “ Did  you  feel  the  wind  blow 
upon  your  face  ?” 

Susan.  4f  I did,  Aunt ; and  it  blew  my 
bonnet  off,  and,  almost  blew  me  over.” 

Aunt  M.  “ You  recollect  how  it  rained  and 
thundered  yesterday — could  you  see  the 
thunder?” 

Susan.  “ O,  no ; I never  saw  thunder. 
Did  you  ever  see  it,  Aunt  Mary  ? ” 

Aunt  M.  “ No,  I never  saw  thunder,  and 
nobody  ever  did.  Can  you  see  the  wind, 
Susan?” 

Susan.  “No,  I can’t  see  the  wind.” 

Aunt  M.  “ Hold  up  your  hand,  and  blow 
upon  it  with  your  mouth.  Do  you  feel  the 
breath  on  your  hand  ? ” 

Susan.  “Yes,  Aunt;  but  I can’t  see  the 
breath,  any  more  than  I can  see  the  wind. 
I wish  I could  see  the  wind.” 

Aunt  M.  “Now,  Susan,  you  understand 
that  there  are  some  things  which  you  cannot 
see,  even  when  they  are  exactly  where  you 
are.  You  can  hear  the  wind  blow,  you  can 
feel  it  upon  your  face,  and  you  can  see  the 
trees  and  bushes  moved  by  it,  and  hear  the 
windows  rattle,  because  the  wind  makes  them 
shake ; — so  you  know  the  wind  is  here,  but 
you  cannot  see  it.  And  when  it  thunders, 
you  know  it  does,  because  you  can  hear  it ; 
but  you  cannot  see  the  thunder.  God  is  not 
just  like  the  wind.  He  is  much  greater 
than  the  wind.  He  makes  it  blow,  and 
he  makes  it  leave  off  blowing;  he  makes  the 
thunder  to  be  heard,  and  he  makes  it  stop. 
But  then  if  . the  wind  can  do  so  much,  when 
we  cannot  see  it,  don’t  you  think  that  God 
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can  be  where  we  are,  and  yet  we  cannot  see 
him  ? ” 

Susan.  “ Why,  yes,  Aunt,  I should  think 
he  could.  But  you  say  he  is  everywhere. 
What ! at  home,  at  my  father’s,  and  here  too  ?” 

Aunt  M.  “ Look  out  at  the  windows  as  far 
as  you  can  see.  Bo  you  think  the  wind  is 
there,  so  far  off  ? ” 

Susan.  “ O yes ; for  I can  see  the  trees 
bend  and  shake,  just  as  they  do  here;  so 
the  wind  must  blow  there  too.” 

Aunt  M.  “ When  you  go  home  to-morrow, 
you  can  ask  your  mother  if  the  wind  was 
blowing  there  to-day.  But  if  it  is  not,  it 
may  blow  somewhere  else  as  far  off  from  us. 
I told  you  that  God  is  much  greater  than 
the  wind.  He  can  be  in  all  places  at  once, 
and  he  always  is.” 

Susan.  “ But,  Aunt,  I can’t  hear  God,  as  I 
hear  the  wind  blow ; nor  see  anything  he  is 
doing,  as  I see  what  the  wind  does  to  the 
trees.  Then  how  do  I know  that  he  is  here  ? ” 

Aunt  M.  “ You  can  see  a great  more  that 
God  has  done,  and  that  he  is  doing,  than 
you  can  see  that  the  wind  is  doing.  Boes 
the  wind  make  anything,  or  does  it  take  care 
of  anybody  ? ” 

Susan.  “ I don’t  think  it  does.  I don’t  be- 
lieve it  does  anything  but  mischief,  and 
make  folk  feel  cold.” 

Aunt  M.  “Yes,  it  does  good  in  many  ways. 
But  we  will  not  stop  to  talk  about  that  now. 
I want  to  tell  you  what  God  does.  He  has 
made  a great  many  things — that  very  high 
mountain  that  you  can  see  from  the  window, 
with  all  the  trees  on  it,  and  all  these  beauti- 
ful trees  in  the  garden ; the  river  that  you 
saw  when  you  were  riding  here,  and  the 
high  rock,  as  high  as  this  house,  and  all  the 
small  stones  too ; he  made  the  sun,  and  the 
moon,  and  the  stars,  and  keeps  them  all  in 
their  places,  so  that  they  do  not  fall  upon  us ; 
he  takes  care  of  us  all,  and  keeps  us  alive; 
and  he  takes  care  of  all  the  little  birds,  and 
the  little  worms  in  the  ground,  and  of  a great 
many  large  animals,  such  as  you  never  saw; 
and  he  makes  food  for  them  all,  so  that  they 
may  have  something  to  eat.  He  takes  care 
of  you,  Susan,  all  the  time ; and  when  you 
were  so  sick  in  the  winter  he  made  you  get 
well.  He  does  a great  deal  for  us  all,  to  make 
us  happy,  and  to  help  us  to  be  good.  Now 
don’t  you  think  if  God  does  all  this,  and  a great 
many  more  things  than  I can  tell  you  of  now, 
that  he  must  be  everywhere  all  the  time  ? ” 
Susan.  “0  yes,  Aunt;  but  I don’t  think 
mother  knows  it.  I shall  tell  her  all  about 
it  when  I get  home.” 
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Aunt  M.  “ Susan,  you  asked  me  what  your 
uncle  was  doing  this  morning,  when  we  all 
kneeled  down  and  he  talked.  I told  you  he 
was  praying.  He  was  speaking  to  God,  and 
asking  him  to  take  care  of  us  all,  and  make  us 
all  good.  Bo  you  think  God  could  hear  him, 
if  he  lived  a great  way  off  beyond  the  sun?” 
Susan.  “ No,  Aunt ; but  if  he  was  right'  in 
the  room,  couldn’t  he  hear?” 

Aunt  M.  “ He  could  hear — and  that  is  be- 
cause he  is  not  just  like  the  wind.  I will  tell 
you  more  about  this  in  the  evening.  You 
must  not  forget  what  I have  told  you  now — 
he  was  right  in  the  room.” — Mother's  Journal, 
(New  York.) 
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I ask’d  them  why  the  verdant  turf  was  riven 
From  its  young  rooting ; and,  with  silent  lip, 

They  pointed  to  a new-made  chasm  among 
The  marble  pillar’d  mansions  of  the  dead. 

Who  goeth  to  his  rest  in  yon  damp  couch  ? 

The  tearless  crowd  past  on : — “ ’Twas  hut  a babe.” 
A babe  ! — and  poise  ye  in  the  rigid  scales 
Of  calculation  the  fond  bosom’s  wealth  ? 

Rating  its  priceless  idols  as  ye  weigh 
Such  merchandize  as  moth  and  rust  corrupt, 

Or  the  rude  robber  steals  ? Ye  mete  out  grief, 
Perchance,  when  youth,  maturity,  or  age, 

Sinks  in  the  thronging  tomb  : but,  when  the  breath 
Grows  icy  on  the  lips  of  innocence, 

Repress  your  measured  sympathies,  and  say — 

“ ’ Twas  but  a babe  !” 

What  know  ye  of  her  love 
Who  patient  watcheth,  till  the  stars  grow  dim, 

Over  her  drooping  infant,  with  an  eye 
Bright  as  unchanging  Hope,  if  he  repose  ? 

What  know  ye  of  her  who  sought  no  joy 
More  exquisite  than,  on  his  placid  brow, 

To  trace  the  glow  of  health,  and  drink  at  dawn 
The  thrilling  lustre  of  his  waking  smile  ? 

Go  !— ask  that  musing  father  why  yon  grave, 

So  narrow  and  so  noteless,  might  not  close 
Without  'a  tear  ? 

And  though  his  lip  be  mute — 
Feeling  the  poverty  of  speech  to  give 
Fit  answer  to  thee — still  his  pallid  brow, 

And  the  deep  agonizing  prayer  that  loads 
Midnight’s  dark  wing,  to  him  the  God  of  strength 
May  satisfy  thy  question. 

Ye,  who  mourn 

Whene’er  yon  vacant  cradle,  or  the  robes 

That  deck’d  the  lost  one’s  form,  call  back  a tide 

Of  alienated  joy,  can  ye  not  trust 

Your  treasure  to  His  arms  whose  changeless  care 

Passeth  a mother’s  love  ?— Can  ye  not  hope, 

When  a few  hasting  years  their  course  have  run, 

To  go  to  him,  though  he  no  more  on  earth 
Returns  to  you  ? 

And  when  glad  Faith  doth  catch 
Some  echo  of  celestial  harmonies, 

Archangels’  praises,  with  the  high  response 
Of  cherubim  and  seraphim,  do  think — 

Think  that  your  babe  is  there. 

Mrs.  Sigourney. 
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SPARKLETS  AND  PEARLS. 


Good  hearts  cannot  be  so  solicitous  for  anything 
under  heaven,  as  for  the  removal  of  those  impedi- 
ments which  lie  between  them  and  their  Saviour. — 
Bp.  Hall. 

The  principal  standard  of  truth  is,  the  infallible 
Word  of  God.  Divine  truths  must  be  sought  for, 
not  from  man,  but  from  God ; not  from  human 
writings,  but  from  the  unerring  Word;  not  from 
those  who  are  finite  and  ignorant,  but  from  Him 
who  is  infinite  and  knoweth  all  things;  not  from 
the  sons  of  men,  but  from  Him  who  is  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God,  the  revealer  of  his  Father’s 
will.  For,  as  the  beloved  disciple  beareth  witness 
(John  i.  18) : “ No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time  : 
the  only  begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  he  hath  declared  him.”  Christ,  therefore, 
saith,  (John  xiv.  6,)  “ I am  the  truth.” — Dr.  John 
Edwards. 

| It  is  but  human,  and  not  sinful,  to  be  loath  to 
j suffer  what  we  may  avoid. — Bp.  Hall. 
j St.  Anthony,  it  is  said,  once  lay  in  a trance,  and 
j looked  down,  as  he  thought,  and  saw  the  whole  earth 
| so  thickly  covered  with  snares,  that  it  was  impossible 
i for  any  man  to  walk  upon  the  earth  without  being 
| entangled  with  them.  When  he.  beheld  this  sight, 

I he  suddenly  cried  out,  and  said,  “O  Lord!  who 
then  can  walk  the  earth  and  not  be  entrapped?” 
With  that  he  heard  a voice  that  answered  him,  and 
said : “ Only  humility  it  is  that  may  go  and  not  be 
entangled  ; only  humility,  and  nothing  else  : whoso 
is  humble,  he  may  walk  without  danger, — he  may 
go  and  not  be  ensnared.” — Vit.  Pair.  Westm. 

No  vessels  that  God  delights  to  fill  like  broken 
vessels,  like  contrite  spirits. — Broolcs.  , 

These  two  things  together  are  the  great  secret  of 
a holy  life  : spiritual  prayer,  lest  what  we  say  be  no 
better  than  the  vain  repetitions  of  the  heathen;  and 
frequent  prayer,  lest  the  spirit  being  exercised  too 
seldom,  should  leave  us  during  the  greater  part  of 
our  lives  the  servants  of  sin. — Arnold. 

Wiiat  soul  is  capable  of  the  conceit  of  the  least 
of  those  sorrows  that  oppressed  the  Holy  One?  — 
Bp.  Hall. 

As  the  peacock,  looking  upon  his  black  feet,  lets 
fall  his  plumes;  so  the  poor  soul,  when  he  looks 
upon  his  black  feet,  the  vanity  of  his  mind,  the  body 
of  sin  that  is  in  him,  his  proud  spirit  falls  low. — 
Brooks. 

It  appears  that,  although  the  crook  in  thy  lot  be 
immediately  from  the  creature’s  hand,  yet  it  is  im- 
mediately from  the  hand  of  God;  there  being  nothing 
of  that  kind,  no  penal  evil,  hut  the  Lord  hath  done  it. 
Therefore,  without  all  peradventure,  God  himself  is 
thy  principal  party,  whoever  be  the  less  principal. — 
Boston. 

When  we  cannot  kneel  down  on  our  knees,  let  us, 
while  standing  or  sitting,  in  the  intervals  of  our  work 
or  of  our  amusement,  link  together,  as  it  were,  our 
more  special  and  solemn  devotions,  by  a golden  chain 
of  heavenward  thoughts  and  humble  prayers,  not 
trusting  to  our  general  good  intentions,  but  refresh- 
ing our  continued  decays  and  failings  with  as  con- 
tinued a recourse  to  the  ever-open  fountain  of  the 
grace  of  God. — Arnold. 

It  is  the  goodness  of  God  that,  in  those  means 
j wherein  we  cannot  reach  him,  he  descends  to  us. — 
Bp.  Hail. 


Lord,  says  the  humble  soul,  give  me  much  grace, 
and  then  a little  gold  will  serve  my  turn  ; give  me 
much  of  heaven,  and  little  of  earth  will  content  me; 
give  me  much  of  the  springs  above,  and  a little  of 
the  springs  below  will  satisfy  me. — Brooks. 

Favours  ill-used  make  the  heart  more  capable 
of  farther  evil.  After  our  sacramental  morsel,  if  we 
be  not  the  better,  we  are  surely  the  worse. — Bp.  Hall. 

It  is  not  original  sin  that  is  a doctrine  of  revela- 
tion, but  rather  original  righteousness.  Our  natural 
sinfulness  is  not  a matter  of  revelation,  but  of  expe- 
rience.— Arnold. 

O that  we  could  have  faithful  recourse  to  Christ 
in  all  our  spiritual  maladies  ! It  were  as  impossible 
we  should  want  help,  as  that  he  should  want  power 
and  mercy. — Bp.  Hall. 

When  the  flesh  presents  thee  with  delights,  then 
present  thyself  with  dangers.  Where  the  world  pos- 
sesses thee  with  vain  hopes,  then  possess  thyself  with 
true  fear.  When  the  devil  brings  thee  oil,  bring  thou 
vinegar.  The  way  to  be  safe,  is  never  to  be  secure. 
— Quarles. 

It  is  for  all  that  would  be  Christ’s  followers,  to 
lead  the  life  of  faith;  and  even  when  means  appear 
not  to  wait  upon  that  merciful  hand. — Bp.  Hall. 

Be  we  sure  of  this,  that  we  have  but  a choice  of 
masters,  good  and  evil.  If  we  are  the  servants  of 
good,  we  are  free  from  evil ; if  we  are  the  servants 
of  evil,  we  are  free  from  good;  but  the  servants  of 
one  or  the  flther  we  must  be,  both  now  and  for  all 
eternity. — Arnold. 

Take  heed  of  crying  Cras,  eras, — to-morrow,  to- 
morrow, saith  Luther,  for  a man  lives  forty  years 
before  he  knows  himself  to  be  a fool,  and  by  the 
time  he  sees  his  folly  his  life  is  finished. — Brooks. 

If  Christ  be  hid  from  too  many  upon  earth,  it  is 
because  a stone  of  offence  lies  rolled  upon  the  mouth 
of  their  hearts.  Who  shall  roll  it  away  but  Infinite 
Power  ? — Bp.  Hall. 

Look  upon  affliction  as  thou  dost  upon  thy  physic ; 
both  imply  a disease,  and  both  are  applied  for  a cure ; 
that  of  the  body,  this  of  the  soul.  If  they  work,  they 
promise  health ; if  not,  they  threaten  death.  He  is 
not  happy  that  is  not  afflicted,  but  he  that  finds  hap- 
piness by  his  affliction. — Quarles. 

There  is  a reverence  due  to  God’s  house  for  the 
owner’s  sake,  and  for  the  service’s  sake. — Bp.  Hall. 

Holy  Melancthon  being  newly  converted,  thought 
it  impossible  for  his  hearers  to  withstand  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Gospel ; but  soon  after,  he  complained 
that  old  Adam  was  too  hard  for  young  Melancthon. 
— Brooks. 

In  a perfect  faith  there  is  no  fear.  By  how  much 
more  we  fear,  by  so  much  less  we  believe. — Bp.  Hall. 

Let  the  greatest  part  of  the  news  thou  hearest 
be  the  least  part  of  what  thou  believest,  lest  the 
greatest  part  of  what  thou  believest  be  the  least  part 
of  what  is  true.  Where  lies  are  easily  admitted, 
the  father  of  lies  will  not  easily  be  excluded. — 
Quarles. 

He  that  would  be  healed  of  his  spiritual  infirmi- 
ties, must  be  sequestered  from  the  throng  of  the 
world.  That  soul  can  never  enjoy  God  that  is  not 
sometimes  retired. — Bp.  Hall. 
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THE  SUN’S  STANDING  STILL. 

JOSHUA  X. 


Ver.  1 — 12.  The  Israelites,  soon  .after  their 
advance  into  Palestine,  had  entered  into  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  Gibeonites;  and  al- 
though they  had  been  drawn  into  this  treaty  by 
guile,  the  leaders,  mindful  that  it  had  been 
sealed  by  solemn  oaths,  honourably  resolved 
to  observe  its  obligations.  This  resolution 
was  soon  put  to  the  test.  The  voluntary  sub- 
mission to  the  invaders,  by  one  of  the  most 
considerable  of  the  small  states  into  which 
this  part  of  the  land  was  divided,  speedily  led 
to  very  important  results.  It  hastened  the 
mutual  alliance  of  the  kings  of  this  region; 
of  whom  Adoni-zedec,  the  King  of  J erusalem, 
then  the  chief  city  of  the  J ebusites,  is  men- 
tioned as  the  most  powerful.  The  attack  of 
these  allied  kings  was,  however,  in  the  first 
instance,  directed  not  against  Israel,  but 
against  Gibeon,  as  having  deserted  the  com- 
mon cause.  Joshua,  being  informed  of  this, 
hastened  immediately  from  the  camp  at 
Gilgal,  to  the  aid  of  the  besieged  Gibeonites. 
He  marched  with  his  army  by  night,  a 
distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  and  reach- 
ing Gibeon  early  in  the  morning,  seems  to 
have  fallen  at  once  upon  the  allied  forces 
by  which  the  city  was  invested.  This,  the 
first  drawn  battle  between  the  people  of  the 
land  and  its  invaders,  terminated  signally  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  The  Canaanites  were 
discomfited,  and  fled  in  a north-western 
direction,  in  order  to  throw  themselves  into 
their  strong  cities.  This  the  Israelites  were 
most  anxious  to  prevent,  the  capture  of  a 
strong  city  being  in  ancient  warfare  a much 
more  difficult  and  tedious  operation  than  the 
defeat  of  an  army  in  the  field.  A hot  pur- 
suit of  the  flying  Canaanites  now  therefore 
commenced  by  the  Israelites,  notwithstand- 
ing that  they  must  have  been  considerably 
fatigued  by  their  forced  march  over-night 
followed  by  a battle  in  the  morning.  But 
the  Lord,  who  had  given  them  the  victory, 
Yol.  I.  x 


aided  them  most  effectually  also  in  the  pur- 
suit ; for  a destructive  hailstorm,  which  over- 
took the  flying  foe  without  injury  to  the 
pursuing  Israelites,  made  the  latter  feel  that 
they  had  won  the  victory,  not  by  their  own 
power,  but  only  in  the  strength  of  the  Al- 
mighty, while  it  taught  the  former  that  not 
the  aggressive  violence  of  the  invaders,  but 
the  judgment  of  the  God  they  served,  was 
the  cause  of  their  overthrow. 

Ver.  12 — 14.  The  pursuit  seems  to  have 
continued  to  Bethoron  at  the  time  of  the 
incident  recorded  in  these  verses.  Bethoron 
is  situated  about  twelve  miles  north-west  of 
Jerusalem.  According  to  1 Chronicles  vii. 
24,  there  was  an  Upper  and  a Lower  Beth- 
oron; and,  correspondingly,  we  read  in  the 
verses  through  which  we  have  already  passed 
of  a “ going  up,”  and  a “going  down,”  of 
Bethoron  (ver.  10,  11).  Upper  Bethoron 
was  built  on  a high  headland,  which  juts 
out  westward  from  the  mountains  of  Ephraim, 
like  a promontory,  between  the  valleys  of 
Gibeon  and  Beeroth,  which  at  the  base  unite 
and  form  the  commencement  of  the  valley 
of  Ajalon,  leading  off  to  the  broad  western 
plain.  Lower  Bethoron  was  at  the  junction 
of  these  valleys  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
It  was  near  Upper  Bethoron,  on  the  summit 
where  one  looks  east  towards  Gibeon,  that 
Joshua  seems  to  have  stood  when  beholding 
the  decline  of  the  sun  towards  the  horizon, 
and  fearing  that  the  approach  of  night,  by 
sheltering  the  fugitives  from  his  further  pur- 
suit, might  leave  his  victory  unfinished,  and 
the  power  of  the  enemy  less  completely  bro- 
ken up  than  he  desired,  was  impelled  in  his 
intense  desire  for  a prolongation  of  the  light 
of  day,  to  utter  the  memorable  words,  “Sun, 
stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon;  and  thou, 
moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon!”  And  it 
was  so:  for  “the  sun  stood  still,  and  the 
moon  stayed,  until  the  people  had  avenged 
themselves  upon  their  enemies.” 

Here  we  know  not  which  most  moves  our 
wonder,  the  miracle  itself,  or  the  faith  which 
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could  demand  it.  The  more  than  mountain- 
moving  faith  of  Joshua  clearly  shows  that 
he  was  the  very  man,  as  fitted  and  gifted  by 
the  Lord,  for  the  great  enterprise  which  lay 
before  him,  of  conducting  the  Israelites, 
through  defiant  hosts,  into  the  Promised 
Land. 

But  how  can  these  things  be — for  we  all 
know  that  it  is  not  the  sun  that  moves  round 
the  earth  (as  was  anciently  supposed)  but 
the  earth  that  moves  round  the  sun?  This 
question  we  cannot  answer  more  concisely 
than  in  the  language  of  a recent  publication 
in  which  the  matter  is  considered.*  “No 
doubt;  yet  we,  whose  greatest  philosophers 
in  their  popular  discourses,  no  less  than  the 
common  people,  speak  of  the  sun’s  ‘ rising  ’ 
and  ‘setting,’  can  have  no  ground  for  cavil 
at  the  mode  in  which  Joshua  expressed  his 
wish  that  the  day  might  be  prolonged.  This 
was  all  he  meant ; and  his  object  could  only 
apparently  be  attained  in  the  way  he  indi- 
cated. There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Joshua  had  any  better  knowledge  of  the 
system  of  the  universe  than  was  generally 
possessed  at  that  time.  But  if  he  had  been 
a very  Newton,  he  would  have  been  mad  to 
have  expressed  his  object  in  any  other  lan- 
guage than  this.  If  he  had  expressed  him- 
self with  philosophical  precision,  his  words 
would  have  perplexed  the  understandings 
of  men  for  three  thousand  years,  far  more 
than  they  have  done,  in  their  actual  form, 
during  the  three  hundred  years  in  which  the 
truth  of  the  solar  system  has  been  known. 
But  admitting  the  propriety  of  the  expressions, 
it  will  still  be  asked,  how  this  miraculous 
fact  was  brought  to  pass.  To  this  we  answer 
plainly,  ‘We  do  not  know.’  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  know.  The  day  was  prolonged  for 
all  the  essential  purposes  that  Joshua  had  in 
view,  when  his  strong  faith  impelled  him  to 
utter  those  great  words.  But  after  what 
manner  this  was  effected,  must  be  left  to 
conjecture,  until  the  time  to  come  discloses 
all  the  knowledges  that  lie  hidden  in  its 
womb. 

“It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  the 
motion  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis  was  for  the 
time  arrested.  This,  no  doubt,  would  effect 
the  result  intended.  It  would,  without  an 
additional  and  equally  stupendous  exertion  of 
Almighty  power,  have  produced  other  and 
most  tremendous  effects  upon  the  whole  earth. 
The  natural  consequence  of  so  sudden  a check 
to  the  earth’s  motion,  would  have  been,  by 
moans  of  the  atmosphere,  to  crush  at  once  all 
* “ Daily  Bible  Illustrations,”  vol.  ii. 


animal  and  vegetable  existence ; to  level 
with  the  ground  all  the  noblest  and  most 
massive  structures;  and,  in  fact,  to  sweep 
the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  as  with  the 
besom  of  destruction.  God  might  have  pre- 
vented this.  But  while  there  is  a mode  of 
producing  the  effect  which  Joshua  desired,  ! 
which  does  not  naturally  involve  such  con-  1 
sequences,  it  may  be  best,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  to  suppose  that  it 
was  so  effected.  It  answers  to  all  the  con-  j 
ditions  of  the  question — while  it  remains  a 
most  stupendous  manifestation  of  the  power  i! 
of  the  Almighty,  in  that  day  when  ‘he 
hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  a man’ — to  sup- 
pose that  the  light  of  the  then  setting  sun  1 
was  supernaturally  prolonged,  through  the 
operation  of  the  same  laws  of  refraction  and 
reflection  by  which  the  sun’s  disc  is  ordinarily 
seen  above  the  horizon  some  time  after  it 
has  actually  sunk  below  it.  He  who  created 
the  heavenly  luminaries,  and  established  the 
laws  which  transmit  their  light,  could,  at  this 
time,  have  so  altered  the  medium  through 
which  l the  sun’s  rays  passed,  as  to  have 
rendered  it  visible  above  the  horizon  long 
after  it  must,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
have  disappeared.  This,  to  the  apprehension 
of  the  Israelites,  would  have  had  all  the 
visible  effects  of  staying  the  career  of  the 
sun,  and,  to  ours,  that  of  arresting  the  earth’s 
revolution  on  its,  axis.  And  this  is  all  the 
sacred  text  requires  — all  that  Joshua  re- 
quired— all  that  we  need  require.” 

Let  us  add  the  remark  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
on  this  text : — “ In  regard  to  the  much-con-  i 
tro verted  miracle  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  j 
standing  still,  I have  no  doubt  that  it  was  j 
literally  so  to  the  effect  of  the  sun-dial 
being  stationary,  which  leaves  room  for  I 
the  speculation  that  it  may  have  been 
by  atmospherical  refraction,  or  otherwise. 

1 am  not  so  staggered  at  this  narrative 
as  to  feel  dependent  on  the  usual  explana- 
tions.” 

The  sacred  historian  cites  the  book  of 
Jasher  as  containing  an  account  of  this  trans- 
action : — “ Is  not  this  written  in  the  book  of 
Jasher?”  This  book  is  again  referred  to  in 

2 Samuel  i.  18,  where  also,  as  here,  a poet- 
ical quotation  is  produced  from  it.  The  j 
word  “Jasher”  means  just,  or  upright,  as  in 
the  margin,  whence  it  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  contain  a kind  of  history  of  just 
men.  But  of  later  years  the  opinion  of 
Bishop  Lowth  has  become  more  prevalent, — 
that,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  poetical  cha- 
racter of  the  two  passages  produced  from  it, 
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the  book  was  probably  a collection  of  national 
songs,  written  at  various  times.  He  also 
supposes  that  it  derived  its  name  from  the 
word  jashar,  “he  sang;”  or  else  from  its 
having  began  with  that  word,  as  the  books 
of  the  Hebrews  often  took  their  names  from 
their  initial  words.  That  the  book  should  be 
cited  in  2 Samuel  i.  8,  with  reference  to  a 
transaction  that  took  place  in  the  time  of 
David,  has  been  produced  as  an  argument 
for  its  late  composition,  and  consequently  for 
that  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  which  also  refers 
to  it ; but  if  the  book  of  Jasher  were  of  the 
kind  suggested,  it  is  obvious  that  it  may,  as 
a collection  of  poems,  have  received  additions 
at  various  periods. 

Yer.  16 — 27.  During  the  heat  of  the 
flight  and  pursuit,  the  five  kings  who  led  the 
allied  host,  seeing  their  cause  utterly  lost, 
and  hoping  to  preserve  at  least  their  lives  for 
better  times,  took  refuge  in  a cave  at  Mak- 
kedah.  Joshua  was  informed  of  this;  but 
not  to  interrupt  the  pursuit,  he  directed  that 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  should,  for  the  present, 
be  closed  up  with  large  stones,  to  prevent 
their  escape.  On  the  triumphant  return,  the 
Hebrew  host  rested  at  this  place,  and  J oshua 
directed  the  stones  that  closed  the  cavern  to 
be  removed,  and  the  captive  kings  brought 
forth.  When  they  appeared,  they  cast 
themselves  to  the  ground,  or  were  cast 
down;  and  Joshua  directed  the  chiefs  of  the 
army  to  draw  near,  and  set  their  feet  upon 
their  necks.  This  was  anciently  a common 
symbolical  act,  expressive  of  triumph  over  an 
adversary.  So  David  declares  his  many  war- 
like triumphs  in  the  words:  “Thou  hast 
given  me  the  necks  of  mine  enemies.”  (Psalm 
xviii.  40.)  Instances  of  this  custom  are  his- 
torically recorded,  and  illustrations  of  it  may 
be  drawn  from  the  sculptures  of  Egypt, 
Media,  and  Assyria.  Dr.  Layard,  with 
reference  to  the  latter,  thus  describes  the 
usual  process,  as  set  forth  in  the  marbles  of 
Nineveh : — “ After  a city  had  been  taken,  a 
throne  for  the  king  appears  to  have  been 
placed  in  some  conspicuous  spot  within  the 
walls.  He  is  represented  in  the  sculptures 
as  sitting  upon  it,  attended  by  his  eunuchs 
and  principal  officers,  and  receiving  the  pri- 
soners brought  bound  into  his  presence.  The 
chiefs  prostrate  themselves  before  him,  whilst 
he  places  his  foot  upon  their  necks,  as  J oshua 
commanded  the  captains  of  Israel  to  put  their 
feet  upon  the  necks  of  the  captive  kings. 
This  custom  long  prevailed  in  the  East.  In 
tfye  rock-sculpture  of  Behistun,  Darius  is  seen 
with  his  foot  upon  the  neck  of  Gomates,  the 


rebellious  magian,  who  declared  himself  to 
be  Bartius,  the  son  of  Cyrus.”* 

In  the  beginning  all  war  was  extermi- 
native,  and  no  quarter  was  given,  nor  prisoners 
taken  in  arms  spared,  on  either  side.  In  the 
war  in  Canaan,  this  early  severity  of  warfare 
was  maintained  by  both  the  parties  in  it. 
Joshua  had  indeed,  on  his  part,  received  a 
commission  to  exterminate  the  Canaanites; 
and  this  he  executed  with  an  obedience  that 
knew  no  relenting.  But  eventually  the  war 
was  less  austere ; and  Gideon,  though,  he  slew 
the  captive  kings,  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  de- 
clared that  he  would  have  spared  them,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  blood  of  his  brothers,  whom 
they  had  put  to  death.  (Judges  viii.  19.)  In 
the  present  case,  after  the  act  of  triumph,  the 
five  kings  were  slain  by  the  sword,  and  their 
bodies  afterwards  hanged  upon  as  many  trees. 
But  they  were  not  suffered  to  remain  there 
till  after  sun-set,  but  were  taken  down  and 
cast  into  the  cave,  which  was  again  closed  up 
with  great  stones.  This  removal  of  the  bodies 
before  sun-set  was  in  conformity  with  the  law 
of  Moses  (Deuteronomy  xxi.  23),  which,  by  for- 
bidding the  longer  exposure  of  the  bodies  of 
those  who  had  been  put  to  death,  effectually 
precluded  those  frightful  sights  of  gibbeted 
bodies  which,  within  living  memory,  disgraced 
our  own  land.  It  was  thus,  also,  that  the 
bodies  of  our  Saviour,  and  of  those  who  were 
crucified  with  him,  were,  before  sunset,  re- 
moved from  their  crosses.  This  wise  regu- 
lation was  adverse  to  the  customs  of  the 
neighbouring  nations;  for  we  read  that  the 
Philistines  gibbeted  the  dead  body  of  Saul 
against  the  wall  of  Bethshan  (1  Samuel 
xxxi.  1 0) ; and  that  the  Gibeonites  gibbeted 
for  months  the  bodies  of  Saul’s  descendants, 
which  would  probably  have  remained  thus 
exposed  until  utterly  consumed,  had  not 
David  interposed  to  prevent  the  further  con- 
tinuance of  a spectacle  so  shocking  and 
odious  to  the  Israelites.  2 Samuel  xxi.  9 — 12. 

Yer.  28 — 43.  The  Hebrew  army  did  not 
return  to  Gilgal,  where'  the  great  camp  still 
lay,  until  the  signal  victory  over  the  five 
kings  had  been  vigorously  followed  up  by 
the  reduction  of  their  territories  and  towns, 
the  acquisition  of  which  gave  to  the  Israelites 
a settled  footing  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
land  of  Canaan.  The  details  require  no  ob- 
servation, unless  that  the  ruthlessly  exter- 
minating character  of  the  war  is  clearly 
shown  throughout. 

* “ Nineveh  and  its  Remains,”  ii.  37 5. 
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ALL  THINGS  WITH  CHBIST. 


God  hath  commended  his  charity  and  love 
to  us  herein,  that  when  we  were  very  enemies 
unto  him,  he  would  give  his  own  Son  for  us  ; 
that  we,  being  men,  might  become,  as  you 
would  say,  gods.  That  we,  being  mortal, 
might  become  immortal,  the  immortal  God 
would  become  mortal  man ; that  we,  earthly 
wretches,  might  be  citizens  of  heaven,  the 
Lord  of  heaven  would  become,  as  a man 
would  say,  earthly;  that  we,  being  accursed, 
might  be  blessed,  God  would  be  accursed; 
that  we,  by  our  father  Adam  being  brought 
out  of  paradise  into  the  puddle  of  all  pain, 
might  be  redeemed,  and  brought  into  para- 
dise again,  God  would  be  our  Father  and 
an  Adam  thereunto ; that  we,  having  nothing, 
might  have  all  things,  God  having  all  things, 
would  have  nothing;  that  we,  being  vassals 
and  slaves  to  all,  even  to  Satan  the  fiend, 
might’  be  lords  of  all,  and  of  Satan,  the  Lord 
of  all  would  become  a vassal  and  a slave  to 
us  all,  and  in  danger  of  Satan.  O !'  love  in- 
comprehensible ! who  can  otherwise  think 
now,  but  if  the  gracious,  good  Lord  disdained 
not  to  give  his  own  Son,  his  own  heart’s  joy, 
for  us  his  very  enemies,  before  we  thought  to 
beg  any  such  thing  at  his  hands,  yea,  before 
we  were, — who,  I say,  can  think  otherwise, 
but  that  with,  him  he  will  give  us  all  good 
things  ? If  when  we  hated  him  and  fled  away 
from  him,  he  sent  his  Son  to  seek  us,  who  can 
think  otherwise  than  that  now,  we  loving  him, 
and  lamenting  because  we  love  him  no  more, 
but  that  he  will  for  ever  love  us?  He  that 
giveth  the  more  to  his  enemies,  will  not  he 
give  the  less,  trow  you,  to  his  friends  ? God 
hath  given  his  own  Son,  than  which  nothing 
is  greater,  to  us  his  enemies;  and  we  now 
being  become  his  friends,  will  he  deny  us  faith 
and  pardon  of  our  sins,  which,  though  they  be 
great,  yet  in  comparison  they  are  nothing  at 
all  ? Christ  Jesus  would  give  his  own  self  for 
us  when  we  willed  it  not,  and  will  he  now 
deny  us  faith  if  we  will  it  ? This  will  is  his 
earnest,  that  he  hath  given  us  truly  to  look 
indeed  for  the  thing  willed.  And  look  thou 
for  it  indeed ; for  as  he  hath  given  thee  to  will, 
so  will  he  give  thee  to  do. 

J esus  Christ  gave  his  life  for  our  evils,  and 
by  his  death  delivered  us.  O then,  in  that 
he  liveth  now,  and  cannot  die,  will  he  forsake 
us  ? His  heart’s  blood  was  not  too  dear  for 
us  when  we  asked  it  not ; what  can  then  be 
now  too  dear  for  us  asking  it  ? Is  he  a change- 
ling ? Is  he  mutable  as  man  is  ? Can  he  repent 
him  of  his  gifts  ? Did  he  not  foresee  our  falls  ? 


Paid  not  he  therefore  the  price?  Because  he 
saw  we  should  fall  sore,  therefore  would  he 
suffer  sore ; yea,  if  his  suffering  had  not  been 
enough,  he  would  yet  once  more  come  again. 
God  the  Father,  I am  sure,  if  the  death  of  his 
Son  incarnate  would  not  serve,  would  himself 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  also  become  incarnate, 
and  die  for  us.  This  death  of  Christ,  there- 
fore, look  on  as  the  very  pledge  of  God’s  love 
towards  thee,  whosoever  thou  art,  how  deep 
soever  thou  hast  sinned. — John  Bradford. 


THE  COLLECTION  OF  THE  GOSPELS* 


Of  the  three  smaller  collections  of  the 
New  Testament,  which,  as  we  have  before 
stated,  were  in  use  in  the  ancient  church, 
none  can  be  traced  further  back  than  that  of 
the  Gospels.  "We  find  so  many  and  so 
weighty  testimonies  in  its  behalf,  that  it 
would  seem  as  though  Providence  designed 
that  this  palladium  of  the  church  should  be 
in  a special  manner  secure  against  all  attacks. 
Not  only  is  it  the  case  that  some  of  the  most 
ancient  fathers  testify  to  its  existence,  as,  e.g.} 
Tertu  Ilian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Irenseus, 
Justin  Martyr;  (all  of  whom  lived  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  and  were  pre- 
ceded only  by  the  so-called  apostolic  fathers ;) 
but,  moreover,  the  witnesses  in  its  behalf  be- 
longed to  all  parts  of  the  ancient  church. 
Tertullian  lived  in  Carthage;  Clement  in 
Egypt;  Irenseus  was  born  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  became  Bishop  of  Lyons  in  France; 
Justin  Martyr  was  born  in  Palestine,  (in 
Flavia  Neapolis,  otherwise  called  Shechem,) 
but  taught  in  Borne.  Thus  the  testimonies  in 
favour  of  the  collection  of  the  Gospels  come 
from  all  the  chief  stations  in  the  ancient 
church,  and  this  circumstance,  of  course,  sup- 
poses its  very  general  diffusion.  The  greatest 
number  of  testimonies,  all  proceeding  from 
one  province,  would  not  be  of  so  much  weight 
as  these  coincident  declarations  from  the  most 
various  parts  of  the  world,  as  to  the  currency 
of  the  Gospels.  A circumstance,  however, 
still  more  important  than  these  testimonies 
from  different  parts  of  the  ancient  church,  is, 
that  not  only  the  members  of  the  Catholic 
orthodox  church,  but  the  heretics  also,  were 
familiar  with  our  Gospels.  If  it  be  considered 
what  violent  mutual  animosity  there  was  be- 
tween the  fathers  of  the  Catholic  church  and 
the  heretics ; that  one  party  would  not  adopt 
or  receive  anything  at  all  from  the  other,  but 
was  rather  disposed  to  reject  it,  for  the  very 
reason  that  it  came  from  so  detested  a quar- 
* From  Olshausen.  See  page  174. 
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ter ; no  one  can  help  seeing  in  the  circum- 
stance that  both  the  Catholic  church  and  the 
heretics  were  familiar  with  the  collection  of 
our  Gospels,  an  uncommonly  cogent  proof  of 
its  genuineness  and  great  antiquity.  For, 
had  it  been  formed  after  the  rise  of  these 
sects,  either  within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic 
church,  or  in  the  midst  of  this  or  that  party 
of  heretics,  it  would  be  wholly  inexplicable  how 
it  could  have  been  introduced  into  these  sects 
from  the  church,  or,  vice  versa,  into  the  church 
from  these  sects.  Thus  the  collection  of  our 
Gospels  must  at  all  events  have  taken  place  be- 
fore such  sects  arose ; for'  on  no  other  ground 
can  it  be  explained  how  these  books,  which  were 
generally  known  and  used  before  open  rup- 
ture in  the  church,  should  have  been  admitted 
as  genuine  by  both  parties  alike.  Now  the 
sects  of  the  Gnostics  and  Marcionites  origin- 
ated as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century ; and  from  this  circumstance  we  are 
entitled  to  regard  the  collection  of  the  Gospels 
as  in  existence  at  a period  very  near  the  times 
of  the  apostles.  Besides  the  heretics,  more- 
over, we  find  pagans  acquainted  with  the  col- 
lection of  the  Gospels.  We  refer  particularly 
to  Celsus,  a violent  opponent  of  Christianity, 
against  whose  attacks  it  was  defended  by 
Origen.  It  is  true  this  man  did  not  live  till 
about  two  hundred  years  after  the  birth  of 
Christ ; (we  do  not  know  the  precise  period ;) 
but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  a decisive  evidence 
of  the  general  diffusion  and  acknowledgment 
of  the  Gospels  throughout  the  church,  that 
they  are  cited  and  assailed  by  pagan  oppo- 
nents as  official  sources  of  the  Christian 
doctrines.  For,  had  Celsus  been  aware  that 
Christians  themselves  did  not  acknowledge 
these  writings,  it  would  have  been  an  absurd 
undertaking  to  refute  the  Christians  from  the 
contents  of  the  books. 

Further:  it  is  wholly  a peculiar  circum- 
stance in  the  history  of  the  Gospels,  and  one 
which  goes  a great  way  to  sustain  their  genu- 
ineness, that  we  nowhere  find,  in  any  writer 
of  any  part  of  the  ancient  world,  any  indica- 
tion that  only  a single  one  of  the  four  Gospels 
was  in  use,  or  even  known  to  exist  separately. 
All  possessed  the  entire  collection  of  the  Gospels. 
It  is  true,  there  is  one  writer,  Papias,  Bishop 
of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  concerning  whom 
there  is  no  express  statement  that  he  had  all 
the  four  Gospels.  But  the  manner  in  which 
Eusebius  speaks  respecting  him  in  his  Church 
History  is  such,  that  there  is  nothing  question- 
able in  this  silence.  Eusebius  adduces  from 
a work  of  Papias,  now  not  extant,  some  no- 
tices of  Matthew  and  Mark.  It  is  certainly 


true  that  nothing  is  said  of  Luke  and  J ohn ; but 
this  is  undoubtedly  because  the  ancient  bishop 
had  not  made  any  particular  observations 
on  these  two  Gospels.  His  silence  respecting 
them  is  the  less  an  evidence  that  he  was  not 
acquainted  with  them,  as  the  theatre  of  the 
labours  of  Papias  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ephesus,  where  John  lived  so  long  and  more- 
over wrote  his  Gospel.  On  this  account 
Papias  must  necessarily  have  been  acquainted 
with  it.  Eusebius,  moreover,  remarks  in  the 
same  place,  that  Papias  was  acquainted 
with  the  first  Epistle  of  J ohn.  How 
much  rather,  then,  with  his  Gospel!  Thus, 
Eusebius  says  nothing  concerning  Luke  and 
John,  only  because  it  was  a matter  of  course 
that  Papias  was  familiar  with  them,  and  the 
latter  had  not  said  anything  special  in  regard 
to  their  origin.  There  were,  moreover,  some 
heretics  who  made  use  of  but  one  Gospel;  e.g. 
Marcion  used  Luke,  and  the  Ebionites  Mat- 
thew ; but  they  had  special  reasons  for  doing 
so,  in  their  doctrinal  opinions.  They  did  not,  by 
any  means,  deny  the  three  other  Gospels  to  be 
genuine ; they  only  asserted  that  their  authors 
were  not  true  disciples  of  our  Lord.  Marcion 
held  the  erroneous  notion,  that  all  the  disci- 
ples, with  the  exception  of  Paul,  still  con- 
tinued half -Jews.  The  Jewish  Christians  main- 
tained that  all  the  disciples  except  Matthew 
had  strayed  away  too  far  from  Judaism,  and  on 
that  account  did  not  receive  their  writings.  In 
this  state  of  the  case,  there  is  clear  evidence 
from  their  opinions  also  that  the  Gospels  are 
genuine,  and  were  in  that  day  generally  dif- 
fused in  the  church.  Now,  as  the  collection 
of  our  four  Gospels  existed  so  very  early 
and  so  universally,  the  inquiry  occurs,  how 
it  could  have  originated.  Shall  we  say  that 
a particular  individual  or  church  may  have 
formed  it,  and  it  may  then  have  spread  itself 
everywhere  abroad  ? This  supposition  seems 
to  be  countenanced  by  the  circumstance  of 
the  general  uniformity  as  to  the  order  of  the 
four  Gospels.  A very  few  manuscripts  place 
John  next  to  Matthew,  in  order  that  the  writ- 
ings of  the  apostles  may  be  by  themselves. 
Clearly,  however,  this  transposition  arose 
from  the  fancy  of  some  copyist,  and  has  no 
historical  foundation.  There  is  still  there- 
fore positive  authority  for  the  universally- 
received  arrangement.  The  most  weighty 
circumstance  against  the  opinion  that  the 
first  collection  of  the  Gospels  was  made  in 
a particular  place,  and  diffused  itself  abroad 
from  thence,  is,  that  we  have  no  account 
respecting  such  a process ; though  we  should 
expect  one,  from  the  fact  that  John  lived, 
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and  moreover  wrote  his  Gospel,  at  so  late  a 
period.  For  this  reason,  had  the  evangelist 
John  himself,  as  some  suppose,  or  any  other 
man  of  high  authority  in  the  church,  formed 
the  collection  of  the  Gospels,  we  should,  one 
would  think,  have  had  an  account  of  its  for- 
mation, as  it  could  not  have  taken  place 
before  the  end  of  the  first  or  commencement 
of  the  second  century,  which  period  borders 
very  closely  on  that  from  which  we  derive 
so  many  accounts  concerning  the  Gospels. 
But  this  same  circumstance,  that  we  read 
nothing  at  all  respecting  a collector  of  the 
Gospels — that  writers  have  been  left  to  con- 
jecture in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
collection  of  them  was  made,  leads  to  another 
view  of  its  formation,  which  casts  the  clearest 
light  on  the  genuineness  of  the  books.  It 
is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  our 
Gospels  all  originated  in  capital  cities  of  the 
Homan  empire.  Matthew  probably  wrote 
his  in  Jerusalem,  the  centre  of  Judaism, 
where,  also,  as  appears  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  a large  Christian  church  was  early 
gathered.  Mark  and  Luke  undoubtedly 
wrote  in  Borne,  the  political  centre  of  the 
empire,  to  which  innumerable  multitudes  of 
men  thronged  from  all  quarters  of  the  world 
for  the  transaction  of  business.  In  this  city, 
too,  a flourishing  Christian  church  was  early 
formed,  as  is  seen  from  the  Epistle  of  Paul 
to  the  Bomans,  which  was  written  before 
Peter,  or  Paul,  or  any  apostle,  had  visited 
Borne.  Lastly,  John  wrote  at  Ephesus,  a 
large  and  thriving  city  of  Asia  Minor.  It 
was  the  residence  of  many  learned  and  in- 
genious heathen.  The  large  church  at  Ephe- 
sus was,  according  to  the  Acts,  founded  by 
Paul.  It  was  fostered  by  the  labours  of 
John.  Now  let  it  be  considered,  how  many 
thousands  must,  consequently,  have  been  most 
exactly  aware  who  wrote  the  Gospels,  and  it 
will  be  perceived  that  these  circumstances 
afford  weighty  evidence  of  their  genuineness, 
particularly  as  there  is  not  to  he  found  in  a 
single  ancient  writer  the  faintest  trace  of  any 
douht  in  regard  to  it;  for  the  heretics,  who, 
as  we  have  remarked,  disputed  the  Gospels 
in  part,  did  not  deny  their  genuineness  (they 
rather  fully  admitted  it),  but  only  their 
obligatory  authority.  Now,  as  very  active 
intercourse  was  maintained  among  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  ancient  church,  partly  by  con- 
stant epistolary  communications  and  partly 
by  frequent  personal  visits,  nothing  is  more 
natural  than  the  supposition,  that  the  Chris- 
tians of  Jerusalem  very  soon  transmitted 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  was  composed  J 


in  the  midst  of  them,  to  Borne,  Ephesus? 
Alexandria,  and  other  places,  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  of  Borne  and  Ephesus 
also  transmitted  the  writings  composed 
among  them  to  the  other  churches.  In  every 
church  there  were  archives,  in  which  were 
deposited  important  documents.  Into  these 
archives  of  the  church  the  Gospels  were  put, 
and  as  only  these  four  Gospels  were  com- 
posed or  vouched  for  by  apostles,  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Gospels  took  its  rise,  not  in  this 
or  that  place,  but  in  every  quarter  simultane- 
ously. This  statement  of  the  matter  is,  in 
the  first  place,  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  circumstances  known  to  us  in  regard  to 
the  ancient  church,  and  also  the  only  one 
capable  of  explaining  satisfactorily  the  ex- 
istence of  the  collection  in  every  body’s  hands 
while  no  one  knew  how  and  whence  it  ori- 
ginated. As,  further,  we  find  no  other  Gospel 
but  these  in  general  use,  it  is  clearly  evident 
that  only  these  four  were  of  apostolic  origin. 
It  is  true  we  find  in  circulation  in  individual 
churches  Gospels  which  appear  to  have  dif- 
fered from  our  own;  e.g.,  the  church  at 
Bhossus  in  Cilicia,  a province  of  Asia  Minor, 
made  use  of  a Gospel  of  Peter,  and  in 
Alexandria  one  called  the  Gospel  of  the 
Egyptians  was  current.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  these  two  writings  were  either  the 
same  as,  or  at  least  were  very  nearly  allied 
and  also  bore  close  affinity  to,  our  Mark ; and 
in  that  case  their  use  is  as  easily  accounted 
for  as  the  use  of  Matthew  and  Luke  by  the 
Ebionite  and  Marcionite  sects  in  Becensions 
somewhat  altered  from  the  original. 

From  this  cursory  view  of  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  it 
cannot  but  be  admitted  that  no  work  can  be 
adduced  out  of  the  whole  range  of  ancient 
literature,  which  has  so  many  and  so  decisive 
ancient  testimonies  in  its  behalf,  as  they.  It  is 
therefore,  in  reality,  a mere  laboured  effort  to 
try  to  maintain  and  demonstrate  the  spuri- 
ousness of  the  Gospels.  Since,  however,  this 
attempt  is  made,  it  may  reasonably  be  in- 
quired : Whence  is  derived  any  occasion  for 
douht?  Is  not  every  thing  without  exception 
in  favour  of  their  genuineness?  We  cannot 
but  say,  that  no  thorough,  Serious-minded 
scholar  would  ever  have  denied  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Gospels,  had  not  the  question  in 
regard  to  their  genuineness  been  conjoined 
with,  another  investigation  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty and  intricacy.  In  the  ardent  endeavour 
to  get  rid  of  this  difficulty,  scholars  have 
been  seduced  into  the  invention  of  hypotheses 
irreconcilable  with  the  genuineness  of  the 
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Gospels.  They  should,  on  the  contrary, 
have  set  out  invariably  with  the  admission 
of  their  genuineness,  as  an  irrefragable  fact, 
and  then  have  employed  only  such  modes  of 
solving  the  difficulty  above  alluded  to  as  were 
based  on  the  supposition  of  their  genuineness. 
The  difficulty  is  this.  On  a close  comparison 
of  the  first  three  Gospels  we  discover  a very 
striking  coincidence  between  them.  This  is 
exhibited,  not  merely  in  the  facts  and  the 
style,  but  also  in  the  order  of  narration,  in 
the  transitions  from  one  narrative  to  another, 
and  in  the  use  of  uncommon  expressions,  and 
other  things  of  the  same  character.  Further, 
the  coincidence  is  interrupted  by  just  as 
striking  a dissimilarity,  in  such  a manner 
that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  difficult  to 
explain  how  this  coincidence  and  this  dis- 
similarity, as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  Gospels, 
can  have  originated.  This  is  a purely  learned 
j!  investigation,  which  writers  should  have 
quietly  prosecuted  as  such,  without  allowing 
it  to  influence  the  question  respecting  the 
genuineness  of  the  Gospels.  Such  has  been 
its  influence,  however,  that  some  scholars 
suppose  a so-called  Protevangelion , or  original 
Gospel,  which  the  apostles,  before  they  left 
; Jerusalem  and  scattered  themselves  abroad 
over  the  whole  earth,  prepared  in  order  to 
serve  as  a guide  to  them  in  their  discourses. 
This  writing  is  supposed  to  have  contained 
the  principal  events  of  the  life  of  our  Lord. 
It  was  carried  into  all  lands  by  the  apostles. 
Now,  in  these  different  countries,  it  is  said 
by  the  defenders  of  this  hypothesis,  additions 
were  gradually  made  to  this  original  Gospel. 
These  were  at  first  short,  and  thus  arose  the 
Gospels  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  the  Mar- 
cionites,  and  others ; afterwards  they  became 
longer,  and  in  this  way,  at  last,  our  Gospels 
were  produced.  Now  as  it  cannot  be  stated 
by  whom  these  additions  were  made,  this 
view  is  really  equivalent  to  making  our 
Gospels  spurious,  for,  according  to  it,  only 
the  little  portion  of  them  which  existed  in 
the  brief  original  Gospel  is  of  apostolic 
authority.  But,  setting  aside  the  fact  that 
the.  hypothesis  must  be  false,  for  this  very 
reason,  because  it  opposes  the  genuineness  of 
the  Gospels,  which  can  be  demonstrated  by 
historical  proof ; this  theory  has  been,  more- 
over, of  late  utterly  discarded  by  learned  men 
on  other  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  no 
ancient  Christian  writer  exhibits  any  ac- 
quaintance with  such  an  original  Gospel ; and 
is  it  conceivable  that  the  knowledge  of  so 
remarkable  a work  should  have  been  totally 
lost  ? Then,  too,  the  idea  that  a guide  was 

composed  by  the  apostles  for  themselves,  in 
order  to  preserve  unity  in  doctrine,  is  not  at 
all  suited  to  the  apostolic  period.  At  this 
period  the  Holy  Spirit  operated  with  its 
primeval  freshness  and  power.  This  Spirit, 
which  guided  into  all  truth,  was  the  means 
of  preserving  unity  among  the  apostles.  Not 
an  individual  of  those  witnesses  to  the  truth 
needed  any  external  written  guide.  Besides, 
this  supposition  solves  the  difficulty  in  ques- 
tion respecting  the  coincidence  of  the  Gospels 
only  in  a very  meagre  and  forced  manner, 
while  there  is  a much  simpler  way  of  reaching 
the  same  result  far  more  satisfactorily.  We 
must  suppose  more  than  one  source  of  this 
characteristic  of  the  first  three  Gospels.  Some- 
times one  evangelist  was  certainly  made  use 
of  by  another.  This  remark  is  applicable 
particularly  to  Mark,  who  undoubtedly  was 
acquainted  with,  and  made  use  of,  both 
Matthew  and  Luke*  Moreover , there  existed 
short  accounts  of  particular  parts  of  the 
Gospel  history,  such  as  narratives  of  parti- 
cular cases  of  healing,  relations  of  journeys, 
and  the  like.  Now,  when  two  evangelists 
made  use  of  the  same  brief  account,  there 
naturally  resulted  a resemblance  in  their 
history.  Still,  as  each  was  independent  in 
his  use  of  these  accounts,  some  variations  also 
occurred.  Finally , much  of  the  similarity 
between  them  arose  from  oral  narrations.  It 
is  easy  to  believe  that  certain  portions  of  the 
evangelical  history,  e.  g.,  particular  cures, 
parables,  and  discourses  of  our  Lord,  were 
repeated  constantly  in  the  very  same  way, 
because  the  form  of  the  narrative  imprinted 
itself  with  very  great  exactness  on  every 
one’s  memory.  In  this  manner  the  songs  of 
Homer  and  Ossian  were  long  transmitted 
from  mouth  to  mouth.  Uniformity,  in  an 
oral  mode  of  narration,  is  not  sufficient  of 
itself  alone  to  explain  the  relation  between 
the  Gospels,  because  in  prose  it  is  impossible 
(in  poetry  it  is  much  easier)  to  imprint  on  the 

* Against  this  it  has  been  urged,  that  there  is  an 
absence  of  an  adequate  motive  for  inducing  Mark 
to  undertake  the  composition  of  another  Gospel, 
with  Matthew  and  Luke  before  him,  especially  as 
there  are  not  more  than  twenty-seven  verses  in  the 
whole  production  containing  absolutely  new  matter. 
Had  it  been  his  intention  to  provide  a supplement 
to  Matthew,  or  to  both  Matthew  and  Luke,  its  con- 
tents would  have  presented  a different  appearance, 
varying  much  more  than  they  do  from  the  prior 
documents.  The  other  reasons  assigned  seem  of 
themselves  sufficient  to  account  for  the  correspond- 
ences of  the  Gospels.  This  subject,  which  is^one  of 
great  interest,  may  hereafter  he  considered  separately. 
But  the  reader  may  find  it  fully  and  ably  discussed 
in  Dr.  Davidson’s  “ Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment.”— Ed.  S.  R. 
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memory  minute  traits  and  important  forms 
of  expression  with  so  much  exactness  as 
would  be  necessary  to  account  for  the  mutual 
affinity  of  the  Gospels ; and,  moreover,  could 
their  similarity  be  thus  explained,  the  vari- 
ations between  them  would  only  stand  out  in 
more  troublesome  relief.  But  that  which 
cannot  be  effected  by  a single  hypothesis, 
can  be  by  that  in  conjunction  with  others. 
And  here,  perhaps,  we  may  see  the  true 
solution  of  a problem  which  has  so  long  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  theologians.  But, 
whatever  opinion  be  entertained  on  this  point, 
the  investigation  of  it  must  always  be  kept 
aloof  from  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  Gospels,  which  should  first  be  established 
or  denied  on  historical  grounds.  Thus  will 
the  collection  of  the  Gospels  be  secure  from 
all  danger. 

5 the  higher  title  and  the  larger  power,  he 
3 hastened  to  Rome  in  order  to  prefer  his 
[ claims  to  the  succession  in  opposition  to  the 
l claim  of  his  brother  Archelaus.  Defeated  in 
■ the  attempt,  he  was,  however,  confirmed  by 
Augustus  in  the  government  of  Galilee  and 
Perea,  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father. 
Thereupon  Antipas  returned  into  Palestine, 
and  with  the  title  of  tetrarch,  given  him  by 
the  emperor,  entered  on  his  office,  in  which  1 
he  studiously  courted  the  masters  of  the 
world,  by  favouring  and  introducing  Roman 
usages  and  pleasures.  With  this  view  he 
founded  or  rebuilt  cities  to  which  he  gave 
Roman  names ; amongst  others,  Tiberias,  on 
the  lake  of  Galilee ; where  he  took  up  his 
abode. 

Aptipas  had  married  the  daughter  of  Aretas, 
the  king  of  a part  of  Arabia  bordering  on 
Perea.  In  a journey  to  Rome,  undertaken  to 
pay  his  court  to  the  then  reigning  emperor, 
Tiberius,  Antipas  became  enamoured  of  He- 
rodias, his  half-sister,  who  was  then  the  wife 
of  Philip,  his  half-brother.  Philip  lived  in 
Rome  as  a private  person.  Antipas  was  a 
reigning  prince.  The  enticement  was  too 
strong.  Receiving  Herodias  as  his  wife,  An- 
tipas sent  the  daughter  of  Aretas  back  to  her 
father.  The  injury  and  the  insult  drove 
Aretas  to  take  up  arms.  A war  ensued,  and 
the  tetrarch  was  on  the  point  of  being  over- 
come and  punished,  when  he  was  saved  from 
ruin  by  the  intervention  of  Rome.  Mean- 
while Agrippa,  nephew  of  Antipas,  had,  by 
favour  of  Rome,  raised  himself  from  destitu- 
tion to  a throne.  Honoured  by  the  Emperor 
Caligula  with  the  title  of  king,  he  became  an 
object  of  envy  to  Antipas  and  Herodias.  The 
latter  was  specially  annoyed  at  seeing  her  I 
husband  a mere  tetrarch,  while  Agrippa,  her  | 
nephew,  who  had  subsisted  on  her  bounty, 
shone  in  the  honours  of  royalty.  In  conse- 
quence, she  urged  her  husband  to  repair  to  | 
Rome,  in  order  to  obtain  the  title  of  king 
from  the  emperor.  Antipas  was  of  a timid 
nature,  and  loved  his  ease.  He  withstood  his 
wife’s  entreaties.  At  length  he  yielded.  Pro- 
ceeding with  Herodias  to  Rome,  he  there  found 
himself  accused  by  Agrippa  of  entertaining 
designs  adverse  to  the  Roman  sovereignty,  j 
Being  questioned  by  the  emperor  himself,  he 
was  pronounced  guilty,  and,  as  a punishment 
for  his  faithlessness,  he,  together  with  He- 
rodias, was  forthwith  banished  to  Lyons  in 
France.  Subsequently,  he  was  sent  thence 
into  Spain,  where  he  ended  his  days. 

Antipas  was  a weak  man.  Weak  men, 
vhen  severely  tried,  become  cunning; — and 
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The  ruthless  character  of  Archelaus  suf- 
ficiently explains  the  reason  why  Joseph  did 
not  conduct  his  family  back  to  Bethlehem, 
which  stands  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
J erusalem,  where  Archelaus  ruled.  But  it  may 
still  be  asked,  Why  did  Joseph  take  Jesus 
into  Galilee  ? Was  not  Galilee  a portion  of 
the  Holy  Land,  and  would  not  Jesus  when  in 
Galilee  be  under  the  dominion  of  the  barba- 
rous prince  ? At  the  moment  Galilee  was  not 
a part  of  the  dominions  of  Archelaus.  Galilee 
then  belonged  to  another  and  a rival  ruler. 
That  ruler,  though  a bad  man,  was  of  a milder 
disposition  than  Archelaus,  and  in  his  terri- 
tories, consequently,  might  Joseph  hope  to 
find  shelter  and  security. 

The  ruler  of  Galilee,  in  the  days  of  Jesus, 
was  Antipas,  the  second  son  of  Herod  the 
Great,  by  Malthace,  a woman  of  Samaria. 
Under  the  influence  of  his  father’s  predilec- 
tions in  favour  of  Rome  and  Roman  culture, 
Antipas  was  sent  for  education  to  “the  eternal 
city,”  and  put  under  the  care  of  a private 
teacher  of  eminence.  There  he  appears  to 
have  formed  those  luxurious  tastes  which  en- 
feebled as  well  as  degraded  a character  which 
had  received  from  nature  little  strength. 
On  returning  to  his  father’s  troubled  and 
blood-stained  court,  he  became  familiar  with 
its  unworthy  jealousies  and  collisions,  and 
under  the  pressures  of  strong  fear,  visionary 
hopes,  partiality,  and  injustice,  learned  evasion 
and  duplicity.  In  a moment  of  favour  ap-  i 
pointed  by  Herod  as  his  successor,  he,  on  the  i 
death  of  his  father,  found  himself  left  merely 
governor  \ of  Galilee  and  Perea.  Eager  for  i 
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so  weakness  and  cunning  form  the  staple  of 
the  character  of  Antipas.  Through  his  weak- 
ness he  played  only  a subordinate  part  in  the 
intrigues  and  plots  of  his  father’s  palace  : 
through  his  weakness  he  was  made  a tetrarch 
instead  of  a king:  through  his  weakness  he 
fell  a prey  to  the  fascinations  of  an  ambitious 
woman,  and  put  away  his  own  wife : through 
his  weakness  he  tampered  with  the  enemies 
of  Rome,  and  brought  on  himself  the  charge 
of  treason : and,  finally,  through  his  weakness 
he  was  overcome  by 'the  entreaties  of  the 
ambition  of  his  paramour,  under  whose  se- 
' ductive  influence  he  was  taken  to  Rome  in 
quest  of  a title,  when  he  lost  at  once  his  office, 
his  liberty,  and  his  fortune. 

Such  is  the  view  of  Antipas  which  may  be 
gathered  from  the  writings  of  Josephus.  Let 
us  now  turn  to  the  Gospels,  and  learn  what 
view  is  set  forth  or  implied  in  them.  The 
undertaking  is  the  more  important  because 
Herod  Antipas  was  ruler  of  Galilee  during 
not  only  the  public  ministry,  but  also  nearly 
all  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus.  Speaking  in 
modern  phraseology,  Herod  Antipas  was  the 
sovereign  of  J esus,  and  J esus  was  specially  the 
subject  of  Herod  Antipas.  Herod  Antipas 
comes  on  the  scene  in  the  Gospels  in  con- 
nexion with  J ohn  the  Baptist : that  stern 
reformer  had  reproved  the  prince  with  the 
double  incest  of  which  he  was  guilty.  In 
consequence,  he  threw  John  into  prison.  Here 
John  lay  until  the  birthday  of  Antipas,  when, 
fascinated  by  the  dancing  of  the  daughter  of 
Herodias,  the  tetrarch  murdered  the  holy 
man  to  gratify  the  spleen  of  his  concubine. 
Such  are  the  facts  as  presented  in  the  New 
Testament.  According  to  Josephus,  Antipas 
seems  to  have  been  also  influenced  by  the 
fear  of  J ohn.  J ohn’s  influence  with  the  peo- 
ple was  very  great.  At  the  moment,  Antipas, 
in  consequence  of  being  at  war  with  his  neigh- 
bour Aretas,  was  by  no  means  secure  in  his 
power.  On  the  very  point  at  issue  in  the 
war — namely,  the  divorcement  of  his  wife — 

J ohn  publicly  and  repeatedly  denounced  his 
conduct.  Alarmed  at  the  possibility  of  a 
rebellion,  he  first  imprisoned  and  then  slew 
the  preacher  of  righteousness. 

Thus  Antipas,  urged  by  his  fears,  was 
readily  overcome  by  the  requests  of  Herodias 
and  the  blandishments  of  her  daughter.  Such 
weakness  was  contemptible, — to  shed  blood 
— to  shed  innocent  blood — in  order  to  reward 
a dancing  girl,  and  gratify  an  importunate 
concubine.  But  he  who  had  not  spared  his 
own  wife,  when  tempted  by  the  syren  entice- 
ments of  a near  relative,  might  well  sacrifice 


a troublesome  prophet  at  the  same  polluted 
shrine.  Of  such  a character  weakness  is  the 
essence,  and  that  weakness  appears  no  less 
in  the  Gospels  than  in  Josephus. 

But  weakness  is  ever  open  to  self-reproach, 
and  self-reproach  is  prolific  in  idle  fears.  A 
guilty  conscience  in  a weak  man  is  the  very 
soil  for  superstition.  Accordingly,  the  next 
time  Antipas  is  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  he 
appears  alarmed  and  perplexed  lest  the  pun- 
ishment of  his  guilt  was  at  hand.  By  this 
time  the  works  and  words  of  Jesus  had  ex- 
cited universal  attention  in  Herod’s  terri- 
tories. The  name  of  this  Great  One,  passing 
from  lip  to  lip,  was  heard  within  the  palace 
at  Tiberias.  “Who  is  he  1 ” — Jesus.  “What 
does  he?” — The  very  thing,  but  with  more 
power,  the  very  thing  which  John  did.  “It 
is  John,”  exclaimed  the  fear-stricken  prince; 
“ it  is  J ohn  whom  I beheaded,  he  is  risen  from 
the  dead,  my  doom  is  at  hand ! ” (Mark  vi. 
16;  comp.  Matthew  xiv.  2.)  Then,  in  that 
superstitious  terror,  how  did  he  wish  he  could 
recall  the  Baptist ; how  did  he  wish  he  could 
break  the  sinful  chains  in  which  he  was 
bound;  how  ready  was  he  to  pronounce  a 
malediction  on  the  temptress  to  whose  fasci- 
nations he  had  sacrificed  his  wife,  his  peace, 
his  all.  Not  without  a struggle  had  Herod 
yielded.  For  a long  time  before  she  accom- 
plished her  purpose,  Herodias  sought  the  gra- 
tification of  her  revenge.  But  “ Herod  feared 
John,  knowing  that  he  was  a just  man  and  a 
holy,  and  protected  him.”  (Mark  vi.  20.)  In- 
deed he  seems  to  have  listened  to  his  teach- 
ings with  pleasure,  “ he  heard  him  gladly.” 
Yes,  Herod  was  weak  rather  than  base,  but 
being  weak  he  soon  became  base.  Being  weak, 
he  bent  before  John’s  influence.  Being  weak, 
he 'succumbed  to  the  influence  of  Herodias. 
Too  weak  for  aught  of  good,  he  was  weak 
enough  for  any  evil.  Equally  was  he  weak 
enough  to  feel  the  good  which  he  could  not 
do,  and  the  evil  which  he  did  do.  Thus,  dis- 
tracted and  bewildered,  he  was  made  ready  for 
fears  alike  real  and  unreal.  He  was  there- 
fore tortured  at  the  thought  that  it  was  a 
just  man  he  had  slain,  as  well  as  affrighted  at 
the  notion  that  the  just  man  had  returned  to 
earth  to  avenge  the  injuries  he  had  suffered. 
In  time,  however,  alarm  sank  into  curiosity. 
Then,  still  speculating  who  or  what  Jesus  was, 
he  desired  to  see  him.  (Luke  ix.  7.)  Yet  was 
there  mingled  with  that  curiosity  a fear 
which  made  him  wish  the  death  of  Jesus  as 
the  safest  expedient.  Either  because  he  could 
not  conceal  his  wishes,  or  in  order  to  secure 
their  execution,  he  let  fall  words  which  be- 
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tokened  his  ^murderous  design.  These  heard 
by  the  Pharisees  were,  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, reported  to  Jesus,  with  whom  at  the 
moment  they  were  not  displeased,  inasmuch  as 
he  had  struck  alarm  into  the  breast  of  the 
heathenish  innovator.  The  Pharisees,  there- 
fore, desirous  of  seeing  Jesus  remove  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  plotting  Antipas,  went  to 
Jesus  and  said,  “ Get  thee  out,  and  depart 
hence ; for  Herod  will  kill  thee to  whom 
the  Lord  sent  the  calm  defiance,  “Go  ye,  and 
tell  that  fox,  Behold,  I cast  out  devils,  and  I 
do  cures  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  the  third 
day  I shall  be  perfected.  Nevertheless,  I 
must  walk  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  and  the 
day  following,  for  it  cannot  be  that  a prophet 
perish  out  of  Jerusalem.”  Luke  xiii.  31 — 35. 

As  a fox,  then,  did  Antipas  appear  in  the 
eyes  of  Him  who  knows  all  men.  “Go  and 
tell  that  fox  that  I must  pursue  my  work 
despite  of  his  subtlety  and  stratagems ; his  de- 
sire to  entrap  and  destroy  me  must  fail,  for 
not  out  of  Jerusalem  can  I perish.” 

The  stealthy  methods  of  Herod’s  mind 
seem  also  to  be  indicated  by  the  Saviour 
when,  in  order  to  put  his  disciples  on  their 
guard  against  the  plots  of  the  wily  prince,  he 
bade  them  “ beware  of  the  leaven  of  Herod.” 
(Mark  viii.  15.)  Yes,  in  darkness  and  in 
secrecy,  by  underhand  ways,  and  by  slow 
and  insidious  approaches,  like  leaven  work- 
ing ih  “measures  of  meal,”  did  Herod  Antipas 
conduct  his  hostility  against  the  infant  church, 
aiming  to  ensnare,  and  so  destroy,  rather  than 
to  crush  by  open  violence.  Against  wiles 
so  dark,  and  yet  so  deadly,  the  utmost  cau- 
tion was  needful,  and  wisely  did  the  Master 
act  in  emphatically  commanding  his  follow- 
ers to  “ beware  of  the  leaven  of  Herod.” 
So  marked  and  so  reproachful  is  the  term 
“fox”  which  Jesus  applies  to  Jlerod,  that  it 
may  be  desirable  to  offer  from  Josephus 
some  little  further  illustration  of  this,  the 
chief  feature  in  the  character  of  that  prince. 
Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  deceit 
which  ended  in  his  banishment.  Desirous  of 
standing  well  with  the  enemies  of  Borne,  as 
well  as  with  Borne  itself,  Antipas,  shortly 
before  he  went  to  the  metropolis  of  the 
world  to  solicit  the  title  of  king,  formed  an 
alliance  with  Artabanus,  King  of  Parthia,  in 
opposition  to  the  government  of  the  Emperor 
Caligula;  and,  with  a view  to  active  opera- 
tions as  soon  as  policy  should  seem  to  allow, 
he  collected  arms  sufficient  to  equip  seventy 
thousand  men.  As  he  now  acted  clandes- 
tinely against  Caligula,  so  not  very  long 
before  had  he  plotted  against  Tiberius,  the 


predecessor  of  Caligula,  by  lending  to  Sejanus 
countenance  and  succour  in  his  treasonable 
efforts  to  supplant  the  emperor,  and  seize  the 
dominion  of  the  world.  Yet  did  Antipas 
take  secret  means  to  insinuate  himself  into 
the  favour  of  Tiberius.  One  instance  may 
suffice.  Tiberius  was  in  hostilities  with 
Artabanus,  the  Parthian  king.  Yitellius, 
the  emperor’s  general,  compelled  Artabanus 
to  sue  for  peace.  Peace  ensued.  The  friendly 
relations  thus  formed  were  inaugurated  with 
splendid  festivities.  In  the  midst  of  those 
transactions  there  was  one  who,  doing  next 
to  nothing  for  their  advancement,  calculated 
quietly  how  he  might  turn  them  to  his  own 
advantage.  It  was  Herod  the  tetrarch. 
Aware  that  Yitellius  was  too  much  occu- 
pied to  make  a speedy  report  of  his  successes, 
Antipas  wrote  to  Tiberius  a full  account  of 
the  triumph  which  had  attended  the  Boman 
arms,  in  the  hope  of  thus  ingratiating  him- 
self with  the  emperor,  by  manifesting  his 
eager  zeal  to  give  Tiberius  acceptable  tidings. 
Thus  Antipas  strove  to  wear  the  laurels 
which  Yitellius  won.  Deceit,  however,  has 
its  reward,  for  Yitellius  deeply  resented  the 
false  position  in  which  he  had  been  placed 
by  the  wily  Jew.  Antiq.  xviii.  4,  4,  5. 

At  length  Herod’s  secret  courses  against 
Jesus  had  unexpected  success.  Herod  had 
tracked  Jesus  over  his  own  dominions,  to  find 
him  without  an  effort  in  the  dominions  of  a 
rival  power.  Herod  was  in  Jerusalem  when 
Jesus  was  brought  before  Pilate.  As  soon  as 
he  knew  that  Jesus  belonged  to  Herod’s  juris- 
diction, Pilate  sent  J esus  to  that  crafty 
prince.  “ And  when  Herod  saw  J esus,  he 
was  exceeding  glad ; for  he  was  desirous  to 
see  him  of  a long  season,  because  he  had 
heard  many  things  of  him;  and  he  hoped 
to  have  seen  some  miracle  done  by  him. 
Then  he  questioned  him  with  many  words ; 
but  Jesus  answered  him  nothing.  And  the 
chief  priests  and  scribes  stood,  vehemently 
accusing  him.  And  Herod  with  his  men  of 
war  set  bim  at  nought,  and  mocked  him,  and 
arrayed  bim  in  a gorgeous  robe,  and  sent  him 
again  to  Pilate.”  Luke  xxiii.  8 — 12. 

How  true  to  their  antecedents  the  charac- 
ter of  Herod  and  Jesus  in  this  scene.  O 
yes;  Herod  rejoiced  that  at  last  Jesus  was 
in  his  toils.  There  he  stood,  firmly  bound 
he  who  had  so  often  eluded  his  search  and 
escaped  from  his  emissaries.  There  he  stood, 
and  into  the  most  secret  folds  of  Jesus’  soul 
would  the  inquisitive  craftsman  penetrate. 
Nay,  he  would  be  eye-witness  to  one  of  those 
miracles  of  which  men  said  so  much.  Long- 
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desired  opportunity!  to  see  this  man,  to 
hear  him,  to  behold  his  wondrous  deeds, 
and  then  to  repay  his  insolence  with  death. 
Herod  is  gratified,  and  will  be  yet  more 
gratified,  for  now  can  he  be  gratified  without 
effort  and  without  risk.  But  lo ! Jesus  moves 
not  a limb;  no  hand  is  uplifted  to  perform 
a prodigy;  nor  is  a lip  moved  to  deign  a 
reply.  What  dignity ! What  moral  gran- 
deur ! Ho,  thou  fox,  not  one  word  wilt 
thou  extort  from  that  Great  One’s  mouth. 
Confounded  and  abashed  by  silence,  Herod 
had  recourse  to  the  fool’s  weapon,  and  began 
to  employ  mockery.  His  soldiers  are  too 
glad  to  follow  their  master’s  example.  The 
priests  join  in  the  assault,  and  accusations, 
reproaches,  and  scorn  are  heaped  on  that 
defenceless  head.  But  words  do  not  suffice. 
They  seize  Jesus,  and  array  him  in  regal 
vestments,  that  with  the  greater  effect  they 
may  deride  this  ambitious  carpenter’s  son, 
the  “ King  of  the  Jews.” 

O what  cowardice  is  there  in  all  those 
jibes,  and  jeers,  and  mockings ! Poor  mean 
souls ! it  was  alike  the  best  and  the  worst  they 
could  do, 

These  are  surprising  correspondences — 
these,  not  one  nor  two,  but  several;  corre- 
spondences not  in  trivial  points,  not  in  acces- 
saries, but  in  the  very  substance  of  the 
matter — these  correspondences  between  Jo- 
sephus and  the  Gospels.  And  yet  are  these 
correspondences  not  on  the  surface,  nor 
found  in  a mass,  nor  artistically  put  toge- 
ther; they  have  to  be  searched  after,  they 
come  into  view  only  to  the  diligent  student; 
in  Josephus  the  elements  of  one  are  found 
here,  and  the  elements  of  another  are  found 
there,  and  the  elements  of  a third  have  to  be 
brought  together  from  more  places  than  one. 
In  a similar  fragmentary  manner  do  the 
Scriptural  elements  of  these  correspondences 
lie  scattered  in  divers  parts  of  the  Gospels. 
Nevertheless,  though  the  elements  are  thus 
scattered,  they  all  assume  their  proper  posi- 
tions the  moment  they  are  brought  together 
— like  bones  thrown  to  the  winds,  but  placed 
by  the  cunning  hand  of  the  anatomist,  each 
in  its  right  place,  so  as  to  make  the  skeleton 
complete.  Such  correspondences  are  incon- 
ceivable, except  on  the  assumption  that  the 
evangelists,  as  well  as  Josephus,  drew  from 
nature. 

Between  the  two  pictures  thus  painted, 
there  is  but  one  divergence.  The  portraits 
are  identically  the  same,  except  in  one  par- 
ticular. Josephus  terms  Antipas,  tetrarch; 
Matthew  (xiv.  9)  and  Mark  (vi.  25)  give  him 


the  title  of  king.  His  exact  designation, 
however,  was  known  to  the  writers  of  the 
Gospels,  for  Luke  expressly  designates  him 
tetrarch  (iii.  1 ; ix.  7).  The  more  honour- 
able title  seems  to  have  been  the  popular  one. 
Men  commonly  called  him  king,  who  was  a 
king’s  son,  who  ruled  as  a king,  and  wanted 
nothing  but  the  formal  recognition  of  the 
title  by  a foreign  potentate.  Besides,  the 
name  was  pleasant  to  Herod’s  ears,  and 
specially  acceptable  to  his  paramour  ; it  had, 
too,  been  actually  bestowed  on  him  by  his 
father  in  an  earlier  will,  the  validity  of  which 
Antipas  never  ceased  to  assert.  The  di- 
vergence, then,  is  very  small ; scarcely  has  it 
more  than  an  apparent  existence,  and  it  is 
even  of  value  to  the  Christian,  for  it  goes  to 
show  that,  in  the  evangelists,  it  is  with 
independent  witnesses  we  have  to  do. 

What  a contrast  is  there  between  the  men 
of  lofty  station,  and  the  man  of  lowest  degree 
in  the  Hew  Testament;  between  the  kings 
and  priests  of  the  land,  and  Him  who  took 
on  himself  the  form  of  a servant  (Philippians 
iv.  7)  for  the  accomplishment  of  human  re- 
demption. As  found  in  the  Hew  Testament, 
the  two  are  realities,  unquestionable  realities, 
proved  to  be  realities  by  tokens  the  most 
clear  and  the  most  certain.  But  how  widely 
do  they  stand  apart;  how  lofty  that  one, 
how  sunk  and  degraded  these.  Who,  in  this 
issue,  can  make  a mistake  ? Who  can  fail 
to  see  the  hand  of  God  there,  any  more  than 
to  bewail  the  effects  of  sin  here  ? 

Weakness  of  character,  Herod’s  great  de- 
fect, is,  in  a measure,  inborn.  Unhappy  those 
who  bring  the  elements  of  moral  infirmity 
into  the  world  with  them  ! But  were  edu- 
cation what  it  should  be,  rarely  would  any 
sink  so  low  as  did  Herod  Antipas.  Edu- 
cation should  strengthen  the  weak,  no  less 
than  soften  the  hard,  subdue  the  violent,  and 
refine  the  gross.  With  a special  adaptation 
to  each  one’s  natural  capacities  and  wants, 
should  education  be  conducted.  And  if  the 
softness  and  gentleness  of  natural  tempera- 
ment, which  so  often  issue  in  moral  impo- 
tency,  if  not  moral  pollution,  were,  from  the 
first,  subjected  to  well-tempered  and  partially 
rigorous  discipline,  often  would  they,  under 
God’s  aid  and  blessing,  end  in  a character 
rich  and  good  to  itself,  and  lovely  and 
winning  to  others.  Weakness,  however,  is 
akin  to  vice.  Craft  is  the  companion  of  in- 
firmity. And  he  that  is  a slave  to  duplicity 
will  not  be  slow,  when  the  occasion  offers, 
to  indulge  in  mocking  and  scorn.  Believing 
in  nothing  but  his  own  guiles,  and  hardly 
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believing  even  in  them,  he  will  be  no  less 
contemptuous  than  contemptible.  Yes,  Herod 
the  “fox”  was  powerless  before  “the  Lamb 
of  God.” 


THE  LAW  OF  SUBORDINATION. 

THE  DIVINE  GOVERNMENT. 


The  living  God  reigns.  His  is  no  nominal 
supremacy.  It  is  not  an  ideal  authority. 
He  rules.  He  “works.”  “ My  father  work- 
eth  hitherto,”  said  Christ,  “and  I work.” 
The  language  of  inspiration  conveys  the  idea 
| of  actual  government,  of  omniscience  guiding 
} power,  of  power  controlling  events,  and  of 
| events,  directly  or  indirectly,  voluntarily  or 
involuntarily,  manifesting  and  developing 
eternal  design.  Thus,  is  the  object  local? — 

« The  land  whither  ye  go  to  possess  it,  is  a 
land  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  drinketh  water 
of  the  rain  of  heaven ; a land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  careth  for:  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  thy 
God  are  always  upon  it,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  year  even  unto  the  end  of  the  year.” 
Is  it  general?—' The  eyes  of  the  Lord  run 
to  and  fro  throughout  the  whole  earth.”  Is 
it  moral? — “The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in 
every  place,  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good. 

« The  eyes  of  the  Lord  run  to  and  fro  through- 
out the  whole  earth,  to  show  himself  strong 
in  the  behalf  of  them  whose  heart  is  perfect 
toward  him.”  “For  mine  eyes  are  upon  all 
their  ways : they  are  not  hid  from  my  face, 
neither  is  their  iniquity  hid  from  mine 
eyes.”  “ Thou  showest  loving-kindness  unto 
thousands,  and  recompensest  the  iniquity  of 
the  fathers  into  the  bosom  of  their  children 
after  them : the  great,  the  mighty  God,  the 
Lord  of  hosts  is  his  name ; great  in  council, 
and  mighty  in  work ; for  thine  eyes  are  upon 
all  the  ways  of  the  sons  of  men : to  give  every 
one  according  to  his  ways,  and  according  to 
the  fruit  of  his  doings.” 

Thus  also  with  respect  to  power:  “The 
hand  of  the  Lord,”  the  “right  hand  of  the 
Lord,”  is  “ exalted,”  hath  become  “ glorious,” 
hath  “ dashed  in  pieces  the  enemy.”  “ His 
right  hand  and  his  glorious  arm  hath  gotten 
him  the  victory.” 

“From  his  right  hand  went  a fiery  law 
for  them ;” — the  idea  of  legislative  authority. 

“ My  times  are  in  thy  hand — the  idea  of 
uncontrolled  supremacy. 

“ These  wait  all  upon  thee : thou  openest 
thine  hand,  they  are  filled  with  good ; thou 
hidest  thy  face,  they  are  troubled ; thou 
takest  away  their  breath,  they  die,  and  re- 


turn to  their  dust  — the  idea  of  positive  pro- 
vidential government. 

“ God  did  send  me  before  you  to  preserve 
life.”  “ For  of  a truth  against  thy  holy  child 
Jesus,  whom  thou  hast  anointed,  both  Herod 
and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles  and  the 
people  of  Israel,  were  gathered  together,  for 
to  do  whatsoever  they  heard  and  thy  counsel 
determined  before  to  be  done ;” — the  idea  of 
his  own  executive  authority  effecting  the 
settled  purposes  of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  with- 
out the  loyal  concurrence,  notwithstanding 
the  crimes,  and  yet  in  harmony  with  the  free 
agency  of  his  creatures. 

All  things  are  under  God — under  his  eye, 
his  power,  his  authority.  There  are  three 
consentaneous  aspects  of  the  Divine  govern- 
ment, or  modes  by  which  it  is  manifested : 
first,  by  settled  arrangement  regarding  the 
position,  size,  revolutions,  and  other  charac- 
teristics of  material  worlds ; this  is  the 
sovereign  government  of  matter,  generally  in- 
dicated by  the  phrase,  natural  law : secondly, 
by  the  legitimate  force  of  moral  supremacy ; 
in  other  words,  by  strict  equity : thirdly,  by 
attraction  to  the  throne  of  holy  authority ; 
this  obtains  in  the  care  of  all  the  loyal  on 
earth,  and  in  that  of  the  glorified  and  angels 
in  heaven.  Power  subordinates  matter ; holy 
law,  or  equity,  subordinates  rebellious  men  and 
evil  spirits ; and  love  subordinates  believing 
men  and  good  angels.  The  law  of  subordi- 
nation is  universally  in  operation,  and  so 
must  it  always  continue. 

So  in  the  church,  Christ’s  spiritual  king- 
dom. There  is . rule,  there  is  discipline,  ac- 
cording to  “ the  law  of  the  house.  It  is 
essential  to  its  well-being.  It  cannot  exist, 
as  a church,  otherwise.  So  among  the  angels 
of  God,  the  principle  of  subordination  obtains. 
There  are  angels  and  archangels,  principali- 
ties and  powers  in  heavenly  places.  And 
whatever  offices  these  titles  may  indicate, 
there  can  be  no  discord,  no  collision,  no  unholy 
rivalry.  Discontent,  jealousy,  and  insubordi- 
nation are  unknown.  All  are  obedient,  and 
consequently  happy.  Each  fulfils  his  pre- 
scribed duty,  and  is  consequently  approved. 
The  angels  that  excel  in  strength  do  the  will 
of  God,  fulfil  their  mission,  and  “ ascend  ” or 
“ descend  ” at  his  command.  “ The  chariots 
of  God  are  twenty  thousand,  even  thousands 
of  angels.”  “ He  maketh  his  angels  spirits, 
his  ministers  a flaming  fire.”  Duty,  universally 
recognized  among  them,  is  the-  very  law  of 
their  being,  and  the  spring  of  their  happiness. 
It  is  the  channel  through  which  the  God  of 
order  communicates  joy. 
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And  so  in  the  case  of  onr  Lord  J esus,  as  1 
the  anointed  Mediator,  the  Father’s  chosen  < 
servant.  He  went  abont  his  Father’s  busi-  i 
ness.  He  did  the  work  given  him  to  do.  He  l 
tanght  what  the  Father  had  said  nnto  him.  1 
And  to  his  teachings  and  works  he  appealed  1 
as  proofs  of  his  Messiahship.  He  sought  not 
his  own  glory,  but  the  glory  of  the  Father  who 
sent  him. 

Most  beautifully  does  the  apostle  Paul 
illustrate  this  law  of  order— unity  in  diversity 
— as  it  obtains  in  the  church,  by  the  case  of 
the  human  body.  “For  as  the  body  is  one, 
and  hath  many  members,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  that  one  body,  being  many,  are  one 
body,  so  also  is -Christ.”  (That  is,  Christ’s 
body,  the  church.)  “ For  by  one  Spirit  are 
we  all  baptized  into  oue  body,  whether  we 
be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  we  be  bond  or 
free ; and  have  been  all  made  to  drink  into  one 
spirit.  For  the  body  ' is  not  one  member, 
but  many.  If  the  foot  shall  say,  Because  I 
am  not  the  hand,  I am  not  of  the  body ; is 
it  therefore  not  of  the  body  % And  if  the 
ear  shall  say,  Because  I am  not  the  eye,  I am 
not  of  the  body ; is  it  therefore  not  of  the 
body  1 If  the  whole  body  were  an  eye,  where 
were  the  hearing  1 if  the  whole  were  hearing, 
where  were  the  smelling  % But  now  hath 
God  set  the  members  every  one  of  them  in 
the  body,  as  it  hath  pleased  him”  The  in- 
spired writer  then  applies  this  to  the  church, 
and  to  those  whom  “ God  hath  set”  in  it,  as 
Christ’s  body.  The  fact  that  such  and  such 
arrangements  “ had  pleased  him,”  was  enough 
for  the  apostle.  It  must  be  right ; and  being 
right,  any  other  arrangement  of  human  sug- 
gestion would  inevitably  be  wrong.  Glad 
and  grateful  submission  is,  therefore,  at  once 
the  duty  and  privilege  of  every  Christian. 
Whatever  be  his  position  in  the  church,  let 
him  rejoice  in  it  and  do  its  work.  Faith  in 
Christ,  and  obedience  to  Christ,  are  conver- 
tible terms  in  the  Hew  Testament.  The  be- 
liever is  obedient  to  Christ  as  his  great  Lord, 
and  the  man  who  obeys  Christ  is  necessarily 
a believer.  Drawn  by  love  and  gratitude 
to  his  Bedeemer  and  his  God,  he  exclaims. 
The  laio  is  holy,  and  the  commandment  holy. 
and  just,  and  good. 

nflicted  by  the  death  of  one  or  more  of  their 
;hildren.  But  although  the  death  of  a child 
s a very  common,  it  is  nevertheless  an  un- 
looked-for event, , and  one  which  seems  to  con- 
tradict the  course  of  nature,  while  it  denotes 
that  some  dire  disorder  has  befallen  our  race. 
When  we  go  into  a garden  and  see  a bud 
beginning  to  unfold  itself,  we  expect,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  that  it  will  burst  its 
sheath  and  expand  into  the  full-blown  flower. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  the  matured  bios-  i, 
som  should  wither  and  die ; but  we  are  sur- 
prised if  the  opening  bud  should  be  arrested 
in  its  progress,  and  never  unfold  itself  to  the 
bright  sunbeam.  In  like  manner,  mothers 
expect  to  see  the  buds  which  they  have 
watched  and  tended  expand  into  the  bloom 
and  beauty  of  matured  existence,  and  not 
unfrequently  cherish  large  expectations  re- 
specting them.  “ These  same  shall  comfort 
us  concerning  our  work  and  the  toil  of  our 
hands,”  is  the  language  of  their  hearts  while 
fondly  anticipating  the  future  progress  of  the 
children,  over  whom  they  have  watched  with 
intense  and  ever-growing  delight,  and  for 
whom  they  have  cheerfully  laboured  and 
ardently  prayed. 

But  oh ! how  often  are  these  expectations 
doomed  to  disappointment,  and  sometimes 
too  when  most  fondly  cherished.  A suffering 
child  is  to  a parent,  under  any  circumstances, 
an  affecting  sight ; and  when  the  last  struggle 
is  over,  and  the  last  death-pang  fled,  and  the 
last  trace  of  animation  has  disappeared  from 
the  countenance,  which,  to  the  parent  s eye, 
was  most  lovely  in  life,  and  lovely  even  in 
suffering,  and  scarcely  less  lovely  in  death, 
then  countless  recollections  rush  into  the 
mind,  and  the  anguish-stricken  heart  pours 
forth  the  doleful  expression — It's  all  over 
now;  my  child , my  lovely  child  is  gone! 

The  death  of  a lobe  even,  brings  a keen 
pang  to  a parent’s  heart ; and  the  longer  it 
lives  the  keener  are  the  pangs  of  separation. 
And  circumstances  often  contribute  to  ren- 
der the  removal  more  grievous  to  parents; 

: as  when  it  is  the  child  of  their  youth,  or  the 
hope  of  the  family,  or  an  only  and  a lovely 
child,  endeared  by  the  early  manifestations 
of  affection,  or  the  early  budding  of  reason 
and  wisdom;  and  especially  when  it  has 
been,  at  some  previous  period,  restored  to 
them  from  the  grasp  of  threatening  sickness, 
and  brought  back  as  from  the  very  jaws  of 
. death.  To  a common  observer,  the  removal 
y of  such  a child  from  among  the  countless 
I millions  of  the  sons  of  men,  may  seem  a 
7 most  insignificant  event.  But  not  so  to  the 

ONLY  A BABE. 

The  death  of  an  infant  is  a common  oc- 
currence ; and  there  are  few  who  have  lorn 
sustained  the  parental  relation,  without  ex 
periencing  the  bitter  pang  ot  parental  griei 
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mother,  who  nursed  it  into  strength,  and 
marked  with  eager  delight  the  gradual 
growth  and  development  of  its  infant  form ; 
who  hung  over  it  in  sickness  and  caught  its 
ymg  breath ; and  who,  since  its  removal, 
has  wept  over  its  vacant  couch,  and  when 
awakened  at  midnight  has  in  vain  felt  for 
its  infant  form,  and  listened  for  its  restless 
and  quickened  respiration,  and  at  length 
opened  her  mind,  slowly  ;and  reluctantly,  to 
the  painful  fact  that  her  infant  is  no  more ! 
She  finds  occasion  of  intensest  anguish  where 
others  scarcely  see  occasion  of  regret.  This 
is  grief  with  which  a stranger  cannot  inter- 
meddle. Nor  would  we  desire  altogether, 
were  we  able,  to  check  the  flow  of  such  sor- 
row. Nature  seems  to  demand,  as  a debt  of 
love,  that  the  channels  of  grief  should  be 
kept  open  for  a season,  and  grace  does  by 
no  means  forbid  it.  We  might  almost  as 
well  advise  parents  to  withhold  their  smiles, 
and  their  caresses,  from  a surviving  child,  as 
to  repress  their  tears  over  one  that  has  been 
smitten  by  death.  And  they  must  have 
experienced  but  little  of  the  agonies  of  be- 
reavement who  would  lay  an  interdict  on 
such  sorrows.  He  was  a keen  observer  of 
human  nature  who  represented  an  afflicted 
mother  as  replying  indignantly  to  one  who 
reproached  her  with  being  « as  fond  of  grief 
as  of  her  child”  by  saying 


SCEIPTUEE  NEEDLEWOEK* 


** He  talks  to  me  that  never  had  a son: 

Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child, 

-hies  m his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me ; 
iruts  on  his  pretty  look,  repeats  his  words, 

Bern  embers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts  ; 

Mutts  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form; 
And  so  I’ve  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief.” 

But  while  it  is  neither  desirable,  nor  pos- 
sible, to  check  the  current  of  grief  which  is 
made  to  flow  by  the  death  of  little  children 
yet  care  should  be  taken  that  it  does  not 
flow  too  boisterously,  and,  like  a flood,  break 
over  all  its  bounds.  Indulgent  and  tender 
parents  are  apt  to  grieve,  as  they  are  apt 
to  love,  inordinately,  and,  like  Eachel,  so  to 
weep  for  their  children  as  to  refuse  to  be 
comforted  because  they  are  not. 

Now  the  Scriptures,  which  everywhere  re- 
cognize these  instinctive  griefs  of  our  fallen 
nature,  suggest  a variety  of  considerations, 
adapted  to  assuage  the  agonies,  and  to  bind 
up  the  broken  hearts  of  bereaved  parents, 
while  teaching  their  submission  to  the  Divine 
“ The  Voice  in  Rama  hushed by  the 
Rev.  A.  E.  Pearce. 


Some  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  in 
Holy  Writ  turn  on  the  occupation  of  needle- 
work ; slight  sketches,  nay,  hardly  so  much, 
but  mere  touches,  which  engage  all  the  gentler, 
and  purer,  and  holier  emotions  of  our  nature. 
Eor  instance:  the  beloved  child  of  the  beau- 
tiful mother  of  Israel,  for  whom  Jacob  toiled 
fourteen  years,  which  were  but  as  one  day  for 
the  love  he  bare  her— this  child,  so  eagerly 
coveted  by  his  mother,  so  devotedly  loved  by 
his  father,  and  who  was  destined  hereafter  to 
wield  the  destinies  of  such  a mighty  empire, 
had  a token,  a peculiar  token,  bestowed  on 
him  of  his  father’s  overwhelming  love  and 
affection.  And  what  was  it?  “A  coat  of 
many  colours probably  including  some  not 
m general  use,  and  obtained  by  an  elaborate 
process.  Entering  himself  into  the  minutiae 
of  a concern,  which,  however  insignificant  in 
itself,  was  valuable  in  his  eyes  as  giving  plea- 
sure to  his  boy,  the  fond  father  selects  pieces 
of  various-coloured  cloth,  and  sets  female 
hands,  the  most  expert  of  his  household,  to 
join  them  together  in  the  form  of  a coat. 

But,  alas ! to  whom  should  he  intrust  the 
task  ? She  whose  fingers  would  have  revelled 
in  it,  Eachel  the  mother,  was  no  more ; her 
warm  heart  was  cold,  her  busy  fingers  rested 
m tIie  tomb.  Would  his  sister,  would  Dinah 
execute  the  work?  No;  it  was  but  too  pro- 
bable that  she  shared  in  the  jealousy  of  her 
brothers.  No  matter.  The  father  apportions 
the  task  to  his  handmaidens,  and  himself 
superintends  the  performance.  With  pleased 
eye  he  watches  its  progress,  and  with  benig- 
nant smile  he  invests  the  happy  and  gratified 
child  with  the  glowing  raiment. 

This  elaborate  piece  of  work,  the  offering 
of  paternal  affection  to  please  a darling  child, 
was  probably  the  simple  and  somewhat  clumsy 
original-  of  those  which  were  afterwards  em- 
broidered and  subsequently  woven  in  various 
colours,  and  which  came  to  be  regarded  as 
garments  of  dignity  and  appropriated  to  roy- 
alty : as  it  is  said  of  Tamar  that  “ she  had  a 
garment  of  divers  colours  upon  her : for  with 
such  robes  were  the  king’s  daughters  that 
were  virgins  apparelled.”  It  is  even  now 
customary  in  India  to  dress  a favourite  or 
beautiful  child  in  a coat  of  various  colours 
tastefully  sewed  together ; and  it  may  not  per- 
haps be  very  absurd  to  refer  even  to  so  ancient 
an  origin  as  J oseph’s  coat  of  many  colours  the 

* From  “The  Art  of  Needlework.  Edited  bv  the 
Countess  of  Wilton.”  J 
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superstition  now  prevalent  in  some  countries, 
which  teaches  that  a child  clothed  in  a gar- 
ment of  many  colours  is  safe  from  the  blasting 
of  malicious  tongues  or  the  machinations  of 
evil  spirits. 

In  the  Book  of  Samuel  we  read,  “And 
Hannah,  his  mother,  made  him  a little  coat. 
This  seems  a trivial  incident  enough,  yet  how 
interesting  is  the  scene  which  this  simple 
mention  conjures  up ! With  all  the  earnest 
fervour  of  that  separated  race  who  hoped  each 
one  to  be  the  honoured  instrument  of  bringing 
a Saviour  into  the  world,  Hannah,  then  child- 
less, prayed  that  this  reproach  might  be  taken 
from  her.  Her  prayer  was  heard,  her  son 
was  born ; and  in  holy  gratitude  she  reared 
him,  not  for  wealth,  for  fame,  for  worldly 
honour,  or  even  for  her  own  domestic  com- 
fort, — but,  from  his  birth,  and  before  his 
birth,  she  devoted  him  as  the  servant  of  the 
Most  High.  She  indulged  herself  with  his 
presence  only  till  her  maternal  cares  had 
| fitted  him  for  duty ; and  then — with  a tearful 
eye  it  might  be,  and  a faltering  footstep,  but 
an  unflinching  resolution — she  devoted  him  to 
the  altar  of  her  God. 

But  never  did  his  image  leave  her  mind : 
l never  amid  the  fair  scions  which  sprang  up 
!'  and  bloomed  around  her  hearth  did  her 
thoughts  forsake  her  first-bom;  and  yearly, 
when  she  went  up  to  the  tabernacle  with 
l Elkanah  her  husband,  did  she  take  him  “a 
i;  little  coat”  which  she  had  made.  We  may 
| fancy  her  quiet,  happy  thoughts  when  at  this 
; employment ; we  may  fancy  the  eager,  earnest 
questionings  of  the  little  group  by  whom  she 
| was  surrounded ; the  wondering  about  their 
jl  absent  brother ; the  anxious  catechizings 
respecting  his  whereabouts ; and,  above  all, 

| the  admiration  of  the  new  garment  itself,  and 
| the  earnest  criticisms  on  it ; especially  if  in 
| form  and  fashion  it  should  somewhat  differ 
| from  their  own.  And  then  arrives  the  mo- 
ment when  the  garment  is  committed  to  its 
| envelope ; and  the  mother,  weeping  to  part 
: from  her  little  ones,  yet  longing  to  see  her 

■ absent  boy,  receives  their  adieux  and  their 
1 thousand  reminiscences,  and  sets  forth  on  her 
journey. 

A gain  she  treads  the  hallowed  courts,  again 
| she  meekly  renews  her  vows,  and  again  a 
: mother’s  longings,  a mother’s  hopes  are 

quenched  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a mothers 
! love.  Beautiful  and  good,  the  blessing  oi 
Heaven  attending  him,  and  throwing  a beam 
of  light  on  his  fair  brow,  the  pure  and  holy 
child  appears  like  a seraph  administering  at 
j that  altar  to  which  he  had  been  consecrated 

a babe,  and  at  which  his  ministry  was  sanc- 
tioned even  by  the  voice  of  the  Most  High 
himself,  when  in  the  solemn  stillness  of  mid- 
night he  breathed  his  wishes  into  the  heart  of 
the  child,  and  made  him,  infant  as  he  was,  the 
medium  of  his  communications  to  one  grown 
hoary  in  the  service  of  the  altar. 

The  solemn  duties  ended,  Hannah  invests 
her  hopeful  boy  with  the  little  coat,  whilst  her 
willing  fingers  lingeringly  perform  their  office, 
as  if  loth  to  quit  a task  in  which  they  so  much 
delighted.  And  then  with  meek  step  and  grate- 
ful heart  she  wends  her  homeward  way,  and 
meditates  tranquilly  on  the  past  interview, 
till  the  return  of  another  year  finds  her  again 
on  her  pilgrimage  of  love — the  joyful  bearer 
of  another  “ little  coat.” 

And  a high  tribute  is  paid  to  needlework 
in  the  history  of  Dorcas,  who  was  restored  to 
life  by  the  apostle  St.  Peter,  by  whom  “ all 
the  widows  stood  weeping,  and  showing  the 
coats  and  garments  which  Dorcas  made  while 
she  was  with  them.” 

“ In  these  were  read 
The  monuments  of  Dorcas  dead: 

These  were  thy  acts,  and  thou  shalt  have 
These  hung  as  honours  o’er  thy  grave: 

And  after  us,  distress’d, 

Should  fame  be  dumb, 

Thy  very  tomb 

"Would  cry  out,  Thou  art  bless’ d ! ” 

But  it  is  not  merely  as  an  object  of  private 
and  domestic  utility  that  needlework  is  referred 
to  in  the  Bible.  It  was  applied  early  to  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  directions 
concerning  it  are  very  clear  and  specific ; but 
before  this  time,  and  most  probably  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Abraham,  rich  and  valuable 
raiment  of  needlework  was  accounted  ot  as 
part  of  the  bond  fide  property  of  a wealthy 
man.  When  the  patriarch’s  steward  sought 
Rebekah  for  the  wife  of  Isaac,  he  “ brought 
forth  jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold,  and 
raiment .”  This  “ raiment”"  consisted,  in  all 
likelihood,  of  garments  embroidered  with  gold, 
the  handiwork,  it  may  be,  of  the  female  slaves 
of  the  patriarch  ; such  garments  being  in  very 
great  esteem  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  being 
then,  as  now,  a component  portion  of  those 
presents  or  offerings,  without  which  one  per- 
, sonage  hardly  thought  of  approaching  another. 

Fashion  in  those  days  was  not  quite  the 
i chameleon-hued  creature  that  she  is  at  pre- 
■ sent ; nor  were  the  fabrics  on  which  her  fancy 
l was  displayed  quite  so  light  and  airy : their 
r gold  was  gold — not  silk  covered  with  gilded 
; silver ; and,  consequently,  the  raiment  of  those 
l days,  inwrought  with  slips  of  gold  beaten  thin 
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and  cut  into  spangles  or  strips,  and  sewed  on 
in  various  patterns,  sometimes  intermingled 
with  precious  stones,  "would  carry  its  own  in- 
trinsic value  writh  it. 

This  “ raiment”  descended  from  father  to 
son,  as  a chaste  goblet  and  a massy  wrought 
urn  does  now- ; and  was  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily inventoried  as  a portion  of  the  property. 
The  practice  of  making  presents  of  garments 
is  still  quite  usual  amongst  the  eastern  na- 
tions; and  to  such  an  excess  was  it  carried 
with  regal'd  to  those  who,  from  their  calling 
or  any  other  circumstance,  were  in  public 
^ our,  that,  so  late  as  the  ninth  century, 
Bokteri,  an  illustrious  poet  of  Cufah,  had  so 
many  presents  made  to  him,  that'  at  his  death 
he  was  found  possessed  of  a hundred  complete 
suits  of  clothes,  two  hundred  skirts,  and  live 
hundred  turbans. 

Horace,  speaking  of  Lucullus  (who  had 
pillaged  Asia,  and  first  introduced  Asiatic* 
refinements  among  the  Romans),  says  that, 
some  persons  having  waited  on  him  to  request 
the  loan  of  a hundred  suits  out  of  his  ward- 
robe for  the  Roman  stage,  he  exclaimed : “A 
hundred  suits ! how  is  it  possible  for  me  to 
iurnish  such  a number  ? However,  I will  look 
over  them  and  send  you  what  I have.”  After 
some  time  he  writes  a note  and  tells  them  he 
had  five  thousand,  to  the  whole  or  part  of 
which  they  were  welcome. 

In  all  the  eastern  world  formerly,  and  to  a 
great  extent  now,  the  arraying  a person  in  a 
rich  dress  is  considered  a very  high  compli- 
ment, and  it  was  one  of  the  ancient  modes  of 
investing  with  the  highest  degree  of  subordinate 
power.  Thus  was  J oseph  arrayed  by  Pharaoh, 
and  Mordecai  by  Ahasuerus. 

We  all  remember  what  important  effects 
are  produced  by  splendid  robes  in  “ The  Tale 
of  the  Wonderful  Lamp,”  and  in  many  other 
j of  those  fascinating  tales  (which  are  allowed 
to  be  rigidly  correct  in  the  delineations  of 
eastern  life).  They  were  doubtless  esteemed 
the  richest  part  of  the  spoil  after  a battle,  as 
we  find  the  mother  of  Sisera  apportioning 
them  as  his  share,  and  reiterating  her  de- 
lighted anticipations  of  the  “raiment  of  needle- 
work” which  should  be  his : “a  prey  of  divers 

. * Persia  had  great  wardrobes,  where  there  were 
always  many  hundred  habits,  sorted,  ready  for  pre- 
; sents,  and  the  intendant  of  the  wardrobe  sent  them 
| to  those  persons  for  whom  they  were  designed  by 
! the  sovereign;  more  than  forty  tailors  were  always 
! employed  m this  service.  In  Turkey  they  do  not 
j attend  so  much  to  the  richness  as  to  the  number  of 
| the  dresses,  giving  more  or  fewer  according  to  the 
j dignity  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  presented, 

| or  the  marks  of  favour  the  prince  would  confer  on 


colours,  of  divers  colours  of  needlework,  of 
divers  colours  of  needlework  on  both  sides, 
meet  for  the  necks  of  them  that  take  the 
spoil.” 

Job  has  many  allusions  to  raiment  as  an 
essential  part  of  “treasures”  in  the  East;  and 
our  Saviour  refers  to  the  same  when  he  de- 
sires his  hearers  not  to  lay  up  for  themselves 
“treasures”  on  earth,  where  moth  and  rust 
corrupt.  St.  James  even  more  explicitly: 
“ Go  to  now,  ye  rich  men ; weep  and  howl 
for  your  miseries  that  shall  come  upon  ’you. 
A our  gold  and  silver  is  cankered,  and  your 
garments  are  moth-eaten.” 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  gold-wire  or 
thread  being  used  in  embroidery  is  in  Exodus, 
in  the  directions  given  for  the  embroidery  of 
the  priests  garments : from  this  it  appears 
that  the  metal  was  still  used  alone,  being 
beaten  fine  and  then  rounded.  This  art  the 
Hebrews  probably  learnt  from  the  Egyptians, 
by  whom  it  was  carried  to  such  an  astonish- 
ing degree  of  nicety  that  they  could  either 
weave  it  in  or  work  it  on  their  finest  linen. 
And  doubtless  the  productions  of  the  Hebrews 
now-  must  have  equalled  the  most  costly  and 
intricate  of  those  of  Egypt.  This  the  adorn- 
ments of  the  tabernacle  testify. 

ZEAL  WITHOUT  KNOWLEDGE; 

ILLUSTRATED  FROM  “THE  CLOISTER  LIFE  OF  THE 
EMPEROR  CHARLES  V.” 


Through  means  of  a very  able  and  interest- 
ing volume,  recently  published,  and  entitled 
“The  Cloister  Life  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,” 
we  may  now  form  a more  correct  view  of  his 
latter  days  than,  perhaps,  any  English  reader 
has  hitherto  been  enabled  to  do.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  attempt  any  full  picture  of 
the  emperor’s  life,  at  this  time,  or,  indeed,  any 
general  review  of  the  work,  but  rather  to  em- 
ploy its  valuable  pages  towards  the  illustration 
of  one  subject  alone,  as  exemplified  in  the  cha- 
racter of  that  remarkable  man,  concerning 
whom  they  tell.  That  point  shall  be  “zeal 
without  knowledge.”*  And  we  shall  freely 
use  the  work  thus  mentioned. 

It  is  not  needful  very  strongly  to  dwell  on 
the  resolution  of  the  Emperor  Charles  “to 
exchange  the  cares  and  honours  of  a throne 
for  the  religious  seclusion  of  a cloister;” 
although  this  act  must,  of  course,  be  taken 
into  account : for  those  who  rightly  view  him 

* It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  phrase  is 
adapted  from  St.  Paul’s  testimony  to  his  own  peo- 
ple Israel : — “ I bear  them  record  that  they  have 
a zeal  of  God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge.” 
Romans  x.  2. 
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in  his  retirement,  as  now  presented  in  its 
reality,  and  divested  of  the  false  and  delusive 
garb  in  which  it  has  been  long  clothed,  would 
perhaps  scarcely  admit,  or,  at  all  events,  not 
very  strongly  feel,  that  the  choice  of  Yuste,  with 
its  pleasant  site*  and  comparative  repose  to 
the  royal  invalid,  between  fifty  and  sixty 
years  old,  after  a life  of  incessant  turmoil, 
fatigue,  and  responsibility,  would  be  a proof 
of  religious  zeal  to  any  remarkable  degree  ; 
and  we  certainly  think  that  those  who  read 
the  volume  in  question  will  less  and  less  en- 
tertain any  very  strong  impressions  of  this 
kind.  Nevertheless,  the  deliberate  selection 
of  such  a life,  by  name  conventual,  and  in 
many  things  corresponding  to  the  name,  by  a 
statesman,  and  warrior,  and  king,  like  Charles, 
must  not  be  forgotten  as  a mark  of  his  zeal. 
Taken  as  such,  it  proves  our  point, — namely, 
his  lack  of  religious  knowledge  ; for  in  all 
Scripture,  whether  of  the  Old  or  whether  of 
the  New  Testament,  no  single  warrant  or  sanc- 
tion appears  for  monastery  or  for  monk,  for  con- 
vent or  for  nun ; but,  on  the  contrary,  passage 
after  passage  in  God’s  Word  would  condemn  the 
whole  system,  as  displeasing  to  him,  and  op- 
posed to  his  ordinances.  Therefore,  in  adopt- 
ing it  and  in  giving  to  it  his  personal  sanction, 
Charles  showed  his  zeal  without  knowledge. 

But  it  is  to  the  facts  and  transactions  of 
each  day,  after  the  emperor  had  entered  on  this 
course  of  life,  that  we  shall  chiefly  look  for 
the  full  illustration  of  the  subject  now  before 
us.  Of  this  daily  life  ample  particulars  re- 
main. We  will  only  now  consider  that  part 
of  it  in  which  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
emperor  were  most  clearly  shown.  Among 
his  companions  were  the  friars  of  the  convent, 
“ and  he  always  insisted  on  his  confessor 
being  seated  in  his  presence”  (p.  155).  Among 
the  many  and  distinguished  visiters  who  came 
to  see  him  at  the  monastery,  none  were  more 
welcome  and  caressed  by  him  than  “Francisco 
Borja,  who  a few  years  before  had  exchanged 
his  dukedom  of  Gandia  for  the  robe  of  the 
order  of  Jesus”  (p.  52).  At  religious  ordi- 
nances Charles  was  most  attentive,  fervent, 
and  persevering.  “ The  first  Sunday  after  he 

*Ford,  in  the  “Hand-book  for  Spain,”  dwells  on 
the  extreme  beauty  of  the  scene  around,  though  the 
immediate  vicinity  is  in  much  decay  (vol.  i.,  552). 
The  same  author  has  a striking  passage  on  the  ascetic 
bent  of  the  Spanish  nobles  and  monarchs  in  their 
advanced  years  (p.  497).  Of  Charles’s  sojourn  at 
Yuste  he  says,  that  “he  lived  half  like  a monk  and 
half  like  a retired  country  gentleman.  Although 
strictly  attentive  to  his  religious  duties,  he  amused 
himself  with  his  flowers,  rides  (p.  9),  mechanical 
experiments,  and  his  young  son,  Don  Juan  of 
Austria”  (p.  552). 


came  to  the  convent,  as  he  went  to  mass,  he 
observed  the  friar,  who  was  sprinkling  the 
holy  water,  hesitate  as  he  approached  to  be 
aspersed.  Taking  the  hyssop,  therefore,  from 
his  hands,  he  bestowed  a plentiful  shower 
upon  his  own  face  and  clothes,  saying,  as  he 
returned  the  instrument,  1 This,  father,  is  the 
way  you  must  do  it  next  time.’.  . . . Although 
provided  with  an  indulgence  for  eating  before 
communion,  he  never  availed  himself  of  it 
but  when  suffering  from  extreme  debility;  and 
he  always  heard  two  masses  on  the  days 
when  he  partook  of  the  solemn  rite.  On 
Ash-W ednesday  he  required  his  entire  house- 
hold, down  to  the  meanest  scullion,  to  com- 
municate ; and  on  these  occasions  he  would 
stand  on  the  highest  step  of  the  altar  to  ob- 
serve if  the  muster  were  complete”  (p.  153). 

Much  more  might  be  said  concerning  the 
observance  and  fervency  of  his  public  devo- 
tions. He  inflicted  real  and  severe  punish- 
ment on  himself,  by  scourging,  during  the 
season  of  Lent  (p.  154).  In  sacred  music  he 
took  much  interest,  and  had  a window  open- 
ing from  his  bedroom  into  the  church  of  the 
convent,  both  to  enable  him  to  see  the  high 
altar  at  pleasure,  and  to  hear  the  friars  as 
they  chanted  their  services.  He  loved  also 
to  hear  able  and  eloquent  preachers.  Three 
chaplains  were  in  constant  attendance  on  him ; 
and,  after  the  emperor’s  dinner,  his  own  con- 
fessor usually  read  aloud  from  one  of  his 
favourite  divines — Augustine,  Jerome,  or 
Bernard  (p.  87).  “At  three  o’clock  the  monks 
were  mustered  in  the  convent  to  hear  a ser- 
mon delivered  by  one  of  the  imperial  preach- 
ers, or  a passage  read  by  Fray  Bernardine  de 
Salinas  from  the  Bible,  frequently  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans — the  book  which  the 
emperor  preferred.  To  these  discourses  or 
readings  Charles  always  listened  with  pro- 
found attention ; and  if  sickness  or  business 
compelled  him  to  be  absent,  he  never  failed 
to  send  a formal  excuse  to  the  prior,  and  to 
require  from  his  confessor  an  account  of  what 
had  been  preached  or  read”  (pp.  87,  88).  It 
may  be  mentioned,  too,  that  sacred  pictures 
were  his  delight ; and,  though  his  books  were 
few,  still  those  of  a sacred  kind  were  not 
wanting  nor  unread. 

Such  was  the  religious  spirit — such  was 
the  religious  conduct  of  this  remarkable  man. 
And  in  parts  of  these  memorials  there  is 
much  to  admire  and  approve,  though  much 
to  condemn:  for,  the  Bible  being  true,  con- 
demnation must  rest  on  the  Romish  ritual 
and  on  Romish  doctrine,  as  preached  by  all 
its  consistent  divines.  And  to  cloak  this 
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would  be  false  charity:  and  no  admiration 
for  another’s  earnestness  or  zeal  should  tie 
up  any  tongue,  or  withhold  any  pen  from 
expressing  this  condemnation,  as  need  may 
demand. 

But  it  is  one  special  passage,  recorded 
towards  the  closing  scene  of  the  emperor’s 
life,  that  here  we  would  specially  refer  to,  as 
pre-eminently  proving  that  state  of  mind 
which  we  have  undertaken  to  portray. 

It  was  in  the  year  1558,  while  Charles  was 
dwelling  in  the  Convent  of  Yuste,  that  Spain 
had  its  crisis  touching  that  Reformation,  which 
in  the  circle  of  the  neighbouring  years  had, 
in  so  many  lands,  sprung  up  and  taken  root ; 
while,  in  so  many  others,  it  had  scarcely  ap- 
peared ere  it  was  torn  up.  Spanish  pens  had 
begun  to  translate  the  Scriptures.  In  schools 
of  divinity  questions  on  the  Gospel  had  been 
raised, — and  even  in  pulpits,  doctrines  called 
new,  but,  in  reality,  the  doctrines  not  less  old 
than  true,  had  begun  to  be  heard.  But  now 
the  Inquisition  rose  up  in  its  fierce  and  fatal 
strength.  The  Reformation  was  crushed ; nor 
has  it  ever  risen  up  since : though  God  speed 
the  time  when  it  may  be  so  !”* 

We  must  not  dwell  at  length,  or  in  any 
detail,  on  the  history  of  these  events.  They 
are  merely  mentioned  here,  because  they  so 
strongly  drew  out  the  feelings  of  Charles,  and 
manifested  that  spirit  which  was  in  him  to 
a remarkable  degree.  Cazalla,  an  eminent 
divine,  and  once  much  in  the  favour  of  Charles, 
was  seized  at  Yalladolid,  and  cast  into  the 
prison  of  the  Inquisition.  The  emperor,  al- 
though an  abdicated  sovereign,  and  without 
any  real  power,  (which  he  had  placed  alto- 
gether in  another’s  hands,)  was  still  much 
consulted  in  public  affairs,  took  a very  lively 
interest  in  them,  and  often  gave  his  advice 
on  their  administration.  The  new  efforts  to 
promote  Scriptural  religion  roused  all  his 
horror  and  indignation.  He  wrote  private 
and  public  letters  to  encourage  all  severity 
against  any  professor  or  preacher  of  the  re- 
formed tenets.  And,  talking  with  the  Prior  of 
Yuste,  he  thus  expressed  himself: — “Rather, 
if  anything  could  drag  me  from  this  retreat, 
it  would  be  to  aid  in  chastising  these  heretics. 
Por  such  creatures  as  those  now  in  prison, 
however,  this  is  not  necessary,  but  I have 

* The  writer  of  this  article,  being  himself  for  a 
short  time  in  Spain,  felt  more  gratification  in  giving 
away  three  Spanish  Testaments  there,  than  he  would 
have  felt  from  a tenfold  distribution  in  any  other 
clime.  One  was  to  a priest  at  the  very  convent 
built  in  honour  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  who  admitted 
that  he  never  had  possessed  any  portion  of  the  Word 
of  God  except  in  the  Latin  tongue. 


written  to  the  Inquisition  to  burn  them  all, 
for  none  of  them  will  ever  become  true 
Catholics,  or  be  worthy  to  live”  (p.  167). 

These  proceedings,  and  the  known  dispo- 
sition of  the  emperor,  gave  fresh  vigour  to  the 
work  of  persecution,  and  many  new  victims 
were  immured  in  prison.  Again  Charles 
urged  those  in  authority  to  exert  themselves 
against  all  suspected  persons;  and  he  not 
only  wrote,  with  this  object,  to  stir  up  the 
Princess  Regent  of  Spain,  but  also  to  his  son 
Philip,  who  was  at  this  time  in  Flanders.  The 
last-mentioned  letter  ends  with  this  remark- 
able postscript,  added  in  his  own  hand  to  the 
previous  document  penned  by  his  secretary : — 

“Son;  the  black  business, which  has  risen 
here,  has  shocked  me  as  much  as  you  can 
think  or  suppose.  You  will  see  what  I 
have  written  about  it  to  your  sister.  It  is 
essential  that  you  write  to  her  about  it  your- 
self, and  that  you  take  all  the  means  in  your 
power  to  cut  out  the  root  of  the  evil  with 
rigour  and  rude  handling.  But  since  you 
are  better  disposed,  and  will  assist  more 
warmly  than  I can  say  or  wish,  I will  not 
enlarge  farther  thereon. — Your  good  father, 
Charles.”*  In  all  this  how  much  of  the 
spirit  of  the  well-known  type  of  persecutors, 
ere  his  conversion  to  that  faith  which  he  once 
destroyed:  “And  I persecuted  this  way  unto 
death.”  (Acts  xxii.  4.)  “And  being  exceed- 
ingly mad  against  them,  I persecuted  them 
even  unto  strange  cities.”  xxvii.  11. 

In  May,  1559,  fourteen  persons,  who  either 
professed,  or  were  supposed  to  profess,  the 
reformed  tenets,  were  publicly  burnt  at  Yal- 
ladolid. It  is  not  for  us  to  decide  here  with 
any  exactitude  how  much  the  bigotry  and 
fanaticism  of  the  retired  emperor  had  to  do 
with  these  extremities.  His  son  Philip  was  no 
less  disposed  to  them.  But  we  know  to  a cer- 
tainty that  no  severity  was  too  great  to  meet 
the  approbation  of  Charles,  and  no  crime  so 
hateful  in  his  sight  as  any  relaxation  of  inqui- 
sitorial zeal  against  innocent  men  only  charged 
with  believing  and  teaching  God’s  holy  Word 
even  as  we  believe  it  and  teach  it  ourselves. 
Mr.  Stirling  says  of  him : “ So  keen  was  his 
hatred  of  the  very  name  of  heresy  that  he 
once  reproved  Regia  for  citing,  in  his  pre- 
sence, in  proof  of  some  indifferent  topic,  a 
passage  in  a book  of  one  Juan  Fero,  because 
that  forgotten  writer  was  then  known  to  have 
been  no  Catholic.”  And  again:  “In  look- 
ing back  on  the  early  religious  troubles  of  his 
reign,  it  was  ever  his  regret  that  he  had  not 
put  Luther  to  death  when  he  had  him  in  his 
* The  original  may  he  seen  in  the  note,  p.  169. 
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power.  He  had  spared  him,  he  said,  on  ac- 
count of  his  pledged  word,  which,  indeed,  he 
would  have  been  bound  to  respect  in  any 
case  which  concerned  his  own  authority 
alone;  but  he  now  greatly  erred  in  Referring 
the  obligation  of  a promise  to  the  higher  duty 
of  avenging  upon  that  arch-heretic  his  offences 
against  God ” (p.  175). 

Into  the  particulars  of  the  monarch’s  last 
days  we  cannot  enter  here  without,  in  some 
measure,  being  led  away  from  the  precise 
subject  on  which  we  are  engaged.  The 
rehearsal  of  his  own  funeral  in  the  chapel  of 
the  monastery  where  he  dwelt ; his  own 
appearance  in  deep  mourning,  with  taper  in 
hand,  which,  while  the  mass  for  himself,  as 
one  dead,  was  sung,  he  “ gave  into  the  hands 
of  the  officiating  priest,  in  token  of  his  desire 
to  yield  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Maker 
— his  retirement,  for  contemplation,  to  the 
little  garden  outside  his  dwelling,  where  he 
sat,  first  gazing  on  the  portrait  of  his  mourned 
wife,  and  then  on  a “ picture  of  our*  Lord 
praying  in  the  garden,”  and,  finally,  on  a 
sketch  of  the  Last  Judgment,  by  Titian — the 
chill  which  he  caught,  and  the  retreat  to  his 
room,  which  he  never  left  again; — these 
things  are  either  already  well  known  to  our 
readers,  or  may  be  known  from  the  interesting 
pages  whence  this  article  is  drawn.  Twenty 
days  afterwards,  this  mighty  warrior,  states- 
man, and  king, — this  “ Caesar  of  Castile,” — 
was  no  more.  He  had  gone  the  way  of  all 
flesh,  dying,  as  he  lived,  in  the  heartiest  but 
blindest  devotion  to  the  Bomish  church* 
Nor  can  we  do  otherwise  than  bitterly  mourn 
over  that  system  which  could  bind  and  retain 
such  a noble  victim  as  Charles — one  to  whom 
David’s  Psalms  were  the  choice  reading  for 
his  last  days  (p.  205);  whose  fervency  of 
spirit  broke  forth  at  the  words,  “ Into  thine 
hand  I commit  my  spirit;  thou  hast  re- 
deemed me,  O Lord  God  of  truth”  (p.  206); 
and  whose  last  words  were  as  of  one  replying 
to  a call : “ Ya  voy , Senorf — “ Now,  Lord,  I 
go”  (p.  208).  Oh!  that  truth  could  have 
told  all  this,  and  yet  omitted  all  the  super- 
stition, and  all  the  delusive  ceremonies  of  the 

* “ There  were  two  forms  of  administering  this 
crowning  rite  (viz.,  extreme  unction);  a longer  form 
for  churchmen,  and  a briefer  one  for  the  laity.  At 
the  request  of  the  prior,  the  emperor  was  asked  by 
Quixada  which  of  the  two  he  preferred,  and  he 
chose  to  be  treated  in  the  ecclesiastical  fashion.  This 
involved  the  reading  of  the  penitential  psalms,  a 
litany,  and  several  other  passages  of  Scripture, 
through  all  of  which  the  emperor  made  the  proper 
responses  in  an  audible  voice.’  ’ — Cloister  Life , 
p.  205. 
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royal  death-bed ! But  this  could  not  be. 
They  were  all  administered,  and  we  can  enter- 
tain no  admissible  doubt  that  they  were  em- 
ployed and  received  in  all  their  error,  and 
anti-scriptural  deceit,  and  with  all  zeal  on  the 
part  of  the  dying  man. 

It  only  remains  that  we  should  apply  this 
solemn  histoiy — one  of  many  with  a similar 
complexion,  but  perhaps  not  less  adapted  than 
any  other  which  could  be  adduced — to  illus- 
trate our  present  theme. 

Here  is  one  before  us,  known  in  all  history 
as  ever  “ zealously  affected”  in  all  which  en- 
gaged his  mind.  We  have  him  before  us,  in 
his  last  days,  with  this  zeal  especially  directed 
to  that  form  of  religion  which  he  professed. 
We  have  him  before  us  as  one  of  whose 
sincerity  no  question  or  doubt  has  ever  been 
entertained — who,  having  been  exalted  to  the 
highest  post  of  grandeur  and  of  dignity 
which  the  world,  at  his  day,  could  confer, 
knew  and  felt  the  truth  that  all  this  was 
nothing  when  brought  into  comparison  with 
the  importance  of  religion  and  the  soul.  We 
grant  him  all  this  in  his  favour ; but,  alas  ! 
we  have  him  before  us,  too,  as  the  champion 
of  a system  which  God’s  Word  utterly  con- 
demns, as  striving  for  it  with  all  his  energies, 
as  fanning  the  flame  of  most  cruel  perse- 
cution, and  as  opposing  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  through  the  persons  and  lives  of  its 
preachers  and  adherents,  with  relentless  hate. 
Such  was  the  emperor  in  that  aspect  now 
regarded  by  us.  It  is  our  duty,  with  intel- 
ligent discrimination,  to  mark,  at  all  events 
for  ourselves — and  where  proper  occasions 
arise,  to  expose  and  condemn — that  state  of 
mind  which  zeal  like  this,  without  know- 
ledge, effects ; to  bless  God  for  clearer  light 
granted  to  ourselves/  if  we  enjoy  it ; and  to 
see  that  our  zeal  for  the  pure  and  full  truth 
of  God’s  Word  be  ever  fervent  and  sustained. 
For  while  zeal  without  knowledge  is  a fearful 
and  a fatal  thing,  zeal  with  knowledge  is  one 
fruitful  and  glorious  indeed. 


THE  BLIND  PREACHER. 


The  following  recital  is  from  the  pen  of 
the  late  distinguished  American  attorney- 
general,  William  Wirt. 

It  was  one  Sunday,  as  I travelled  through 
the  county  of  Orange,  that  my  eye  was 
caught  by  a cluster  of  horses  tied  near  a 
ruinous  old  wooden-house  in  the  forest,  not 
far  from  the  road-side.  Having  frequently 
seen  such  objects  before,  in  travelling  through 
these  States,  I had  no  difficulty  in  under- 
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standing  that  this  was  a place  of  religious 
worship. 

Devotion  alone  should  have  stopped  me 
to  join  in  the  duties  of  the  congregation,  but 
I must  confess  that  curiosity  to  hear  the 
preacher  of  such  a wilderness  was  not  the 
least  of  my  motives.  On  entering,  I was 
struck  with  his  preternatural  appearance. 
He  was  a tall  and  very  spare  old  man;  his 
head  was  covered  with  a white  linen  cap ; 
his  shrivelled  hands,  and  his  voice,  were  all 
shaking  under  the  influence  of  a palsy,  and 
a few  moments  proved  to  me  that  he  was 
perfectly  blind.  The  first  emotions  that 
touched  my  heart  were  those  of  mingled 
piety  and  veneration.  But  soon  were  all  my 
feelings  changed!  The  lips  of  Plato  were 
never  more  worthy  of  a swarm  of  bees  than 
were  the  lips  of  this  holy  man.  It  was  a 
day  of  the  administration  of  the  sacrament ; 
and  his  subject  was,  of  course,  the  passion 
of  our  Saviour.  I had  heard  the  subject 
handled  a thousand  times : I had  thought  it 
exhausted  long  ago.  Little  did  I suppose 
that  in  the  wild  woods  of  America  I was  to 
meet  with  a man  whose  eloquence  would 
give  to  this  topic  a new  and  more  sublime 
pathos  than  I had  ever  before  witnessed. 

As  he  descended  from  the  pulpit  to  distri- 
bute the  mystic  symbols,  there  was  a pecu- 
liar, a more  than  human  solemnity  in  his 
air  and  manner,  which  made  my  blood  run 
' cold,  and  my  whole  frame  shiver. 

He  then  drew  a picture  of  the  sufferings 
of  our  Saviour;  his  trial  before  Pilate;  his 
ascent  up  Calvary ; his  crucifixion  and  death. 
I knew  the  whole  history;  but  never  until 
then  had  I heard  the  circumstances  so  se- 
lected, so  arranged,  so  coloured ! It  was  all 
new ! and  I seemed  to  have  heard  it  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life.  His  enunciation  was 
so  deliberate,  that  his  voice  trembled  on 
every  syllable,  and  every  heart  in  the  as- 
sembly trembled  in  unison.  His  peculiar 
phrases  had  that,  force  of  description,  that 
the  original  scene  appeared  to  be  at  that 
time  acting  before  our  eyes.  We  saw  the 
very  faces  of  the  J ews ; the  staring,  frightful 
distortions  of  malice  and  rage.  We  saw  the 
buffet : my  soul  kindled  with  a flame  of,,  in- 
dignation, and  my  hands  were  involuntarily 
and  convulsively  clenched. 

But  when  he  came  to  touch  on  the 
patience,  the  forgiving  meekness  of  our 
Saviour ; when  he  drew,  to  the  life,  his 
blessed  eyes  streaming  in  tears  to  heaven; 
his  voice  breathing  to  God  a soft  and  gentle 
prayer  of  pardon  on  his  enemies,  “ Father, 

forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  they  do!” 
the  voice  of  the  preacher,  which  had  all 
along  faltered,  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  until 
his  utterance  being  entirely  obstructed  by 
the  force  of  his  feelings,  he  raised  his  hand- 
kerchief to  his  eyes,  and  burst  into  a loud 
and  irrepressible  flood  of  grief.  The  effect 
was  inconceivable.  The  whole  house  re- 
sounded with  the  mingled  groans  and  shrieks 
of  the  congregation. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  tumult  had 
subsided  so  far  as  to  permit  him  to  proceed. 
Indeed,  judging  by  the  usual  but  fallacious 
standard  of  my  own  weakness,  I began  to 
be  very  uneasy  for  the  situation  of  the 
preacher;  for  I could  not  conceive  how  he 
would  be  able  to  let  his  audience  down  from 
the  height  to  which  he  had  bound  them, 
without  impairing  the  solemnity  and  dignity 
of  his  subject,  or  perhaps  shocking  them  by 
the  abruptness  of  his  fall.  But,  no;  the 
descent  was  as  beautiful  and  sublime  as  the 
elevation  had  been  rapid  and  enthusiastic. 

The  first  sentence  with  which  he  broke 
the  awful  silence  was  a quotation  from  Rous- 
seau : “ Socrates  died  like  a philosopher,  but 
Jesus  Christ  like  a God!” 

I despair  of  giving  you  any  idea  of  the 
effect  produced  by  this  short  sentence,  unless 
you  could  perfectly  conceive  the  whole  man- 
ner of  the  man,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  crisis 
in  the  discourse.  Never  before  did  I com- 
pletely understand  what  Demosthenes  meant 
by  laying  such  a stress  on  delivery.  You  are 
to  bring  before  you  the  venerable  figure  of 
the  preacher ; his  blindness  constantly  recall- 
ing to  your  recollection  old  Homer,  Ossian, 
and  Milton,  and  associating  with  his  per- 
formance the  melancholy  grandeur  of  their 
genius ; you  are  to  imagine  that  you  hear 
his  slow,  solemn,  well-accented  enunciation, 
and  his  voice  of  affecting,  trembling  melody ; 
you  are  to  remember  the  pitch  of  passion  and 
enthusiasm  to  which  the  congregation  were 
raised;  and  then  the  few  moments  of  por- 
tentous, death-like  silence  which  reigned 
throughout  the  house ; the  preacher  remov- 
ing his  white  handkerchief  from  his  aged 
face,  (even  yet  wet  from  the  recent  torrent  of 
his  tears,)  and  slowly  stretching-  forth  the 
palsied  hand  which  holds  it,  begin  the  sen- 
tence, “ Socrates  died  like  a philosopher,” — 
then  pausing,  raising  his  other  hand,  pressing 
them  both,  clasped  together,  with  warmth 
and  energy  to  his  breast — lifting  his  “sight- 
less holes”  to  heaven,  and  pouring  his  whole 
soul  into  his  tremulous  voice — “ but  J esus 
Christ — like  a God ! ” If  he  had  been  indeed 
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and  in  truth  an  angel  of  light,  the  effect  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  divine.  Whatever 
I had  been  able  to  conceive  of  the  sublimity 
of  Massillon,  or  the  force  of  Bourdaloue,  had 
fallen  far  short  of  the  power  which  I felt 
from  the  delivery  of  this  simple  sentence. 

If  this  description  gives  you  the  impression 
that  this  incomparable  minister  had  anything 
of  shallow,  theatrical  trick  in  his  manner,  it 
does  him  great  injustice.  I have  never  seen 
in  any  other  orator  such  a union  of  simplicity 
and  majesty.  He  has  not  a gesture,  an  atti- 
tude, or  an  accent,  to  which  he  does  not 
seem  forced  by  the  sentiment  he  is  express- 
ing. His  mind  is  too  serious,  too  earnest, 
too  solicitous,  and  at  the  same  time  too  dig- 
nified to  stoop  to  artifice.  Although  as  far 
removed  from  ostentation  as  a man  can  be, 
yet  it  is  clear  from  the  train,  the  style,  and 
substance  of  his  thoughts,  that  he  is  not  only 
a very  polite  scholar,  but  a man  of  extensive 
and  profound  erudition.  I was  forcibly  struck 
with  a short,  yet  beautiful  character  which  he 
drew  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle ; he  spoke  of 
him  as  if  “ his  noble  mind  had,  even  before 
death,  divested  herself  of  all  influence  from 
his  frail  tabernacle  of  flesh;”  and  called  him 
in  his  peculiarly  emphatic  and  impressive 
manner,  “ a pure  intelligence ; the  link  be- 
tween men  and  angels.”  . 


MOTHER  SYMINGTON. 


About  one  hundred  years  ago  a clergyman 
in  Massachusetts  had  a respectable  neighbour 
belonging  to  his  parish,  who  was  notoriously 
addicted  to  lying : not  from  any  malicious  or 
pecuniary  motive,  but  from  perverse  habit. 
The  minister'  was  every  day  grieved  by  the 
evil  example  of  his  neighbour.  This  person 
was  Captain  Clark,  a friend  of  the  clergy- 
man in  all  temporal  matters,  and  a man  use- 
ful in  the  parish.  But  his  example  was  a 
source  of  much  inquietude  to  the  divine.  He 
was  determined  to  preach  a sermon  for  the 
occasion.  Accordingly  he  took  for  his  text, 
“ Lie  not  one  to  another.”  He  expatiated 
on  the  folly,  the  wickedness,  and  evil  ex- 
ample of  lying,  in  such  a pointed  manner, 
that  nearly  every  person  present  thought  that 
the  clergyman  was  aiming  at  the  captain. 
The  service  being  ended,  some  one  said  to 
the  captain,  “ What  do  you  think  of  the 
sermon?”  “Excellent!  excellent!”  he  re- 
plied ; “ but  T could  not  for  my  life  keep  my 
eyes  off  old  Mother  Symington,  thinking  how 
she  must  feel,  for  he  certainly  meant  her.” 
This  story  was  told  by  a daughter  of  the 


clergyman,  who  heard  the  sermon ; to  which 
she  added : “When  you  hear  any  folly  or  vice 
exhibited  from  the  pulpit,  before  you  look 
out  for  a Mother  Symington,  look  within 
yourself,  and  see  if  Captain  Clark  is  not 
there.”  Her  advice  had  some  effect,  and  may 
have  again. — Belcher’s  Clergy  of  America. 


COUNSEL  TO  PARENTS. 


Be  very  vigilant  over  thy  child  in  the 
April  of  his  understanding,  lest  the  frost  of 
May  nip  his  blossoms.  While  he  is  a tender 
twig  strengthen  him ; whilst  he  is  a new  ves- 
sel season  him:  such  as  thou  makest  him, 
such  commonly  thou  shalt  find  him.  Let  his 
first  lesson  be  obedience,  and  the  second  shall 
be  what  thou  wilt.  Give  him  education  in 
good  letters,  to-  the  utmost  of  thy  ability,  and 
his  capacity.  Season  his  youth  with  the  love 
of  his  Creator,  and  make  the  fear  of  his  God 
the  beginning  of  his  knowledge.  If  he  have 
an  active  spirit,  rather  rectify  than  curb  it ; 
but  reckon  idleness  among  his  chiefest  faults. 
Above  all  things,  keep  him  from  vain,  lasci- 
vious, and  amorous  pamphlets,  as  the  fore- 
runners of  all  vice.  As  his  judgment  ripens, 
observe  his  inclinations,  and  tender  him 
a calling,  that  shall  not  cross  it:  forced 
marriages  and  callings  seldom  prosper.  Show 
him  both  the  mow  and  the  plough ; and  pre- 
pare him  as  well  for  the  danger  of  the 
skirmish  as  for  the  honour  of  the  prize.  If 
he  choose  the  profession  of  a scholar,  advise 
him  to  study  the  most  profitable  arts.  Poetry 
and  mathematics  take  up  too  great  a latitude 
of  the  soul,  and  moderately  used  are  good 
recreations,  but  bad  callings,  being  n othing  but 
their  own  reward.  If  he  choose  _ the  pro- 
fession of  a soldier,  let  him  know  withal, 
honour  must  be  his  greatest  wages,  and  his 
enemies  his  surest  paymaster.  Prepare  him 
against  the  danger  of  a war,  and  advise  him 
of  the  greater  mischief  of  a garrison.  Let 
him  avoid  debauchery  and  duels  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power,  and  remember  he  is  not 
his  own  man,  and  (being  his  country’s  ser- 
vant) hath  no  estate  in  his  own  life.  If  he 
choose  a trade,  teach  him  to  forget  his  father’s 
house  and  his  mother’s  wing  : advise  him  to 
be  conscionable,  careful,  and  constant.  This 
done,  thou  hast  done  thy  part,  leave  the  rest 
to  Providence ; and  thou  hast  done  it  well. — 
Quarles* 

* It  may  be  well  to  note  that  this  writer  was  well 
qualified,  from  his  own  experience,  to  give  counsel 
to  parents,  being  himself  the  father  of  eighteen 
children. 
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SUNDAY  READING. 


CHILDREN’S  CORNER. 


GOD  IS  A SPIRIT. 


Susan.  “Aunt  Mary,  you  said  you  would 
tell  me  more  about  God  this  evening.  You 
have  told  me  how  he  can  be  with  us,  and  can 
do  a great  many  things,  and  yet  we  can’t  see 
him.  But  I should  like  to  know  how  he 
can  hear  us  and  see  us.  I don’t  think  the 
wind  can  see  and  hear.” 

Aunt  M.  “No,  my  child,  it  cannot.  At 
another  time  you  may  be  better  informed 
about  the  wind.  I have  only  time  now  to 
tell  you  a little  more  respecting  God. — But 
I should  like  to  know  why  you  were  sitting 
so  quietly  by  yourself  just  before  tea.  I 
did  not  see  that  you  had  anything  to  amuse 
you.” 

Susan.  “ Why  Aunt,  I was  thinking  of 
what  you  had  been  telling  me.” 

Aunt  M.  “ Thinking ! What  part  of  your 
body  do  you  think  with1?  You  walk  with 
your  feet;  and  you  talk  and  eat  with  your 
tongue  and  your  mouth : and  you  dress  your 
doll,  and  you  learn  to  sew  with  your  hands ; 
but  what  part  do  you  think  with?” 

Susan.  “Why  I don’t  think  with  any  part 
of  my  body — I don’t  move  when  I think — I 
j just  think,  that  is  all.” 

Aunt  M.  “ How  did  you  feel  when  you 
were  told  you  might  visit  me  to-day,  and 
while  you  were  coming  here?” 

Susan.  “ O,  I was  very  happy.  I have 
been  wishing  to  come  here  ever  since  you 
| were  at  my  father’s.” 

Aunt  M.  “And  did  you  feel  happy  last 
winter,  when  your  little  brother  died,  and 
you  could  see  him  no  more  ? ” f 

Susan.' A Dear  Aunt,  how  can  you  think 
so  ? O,  I was  so  very  sad ; and  I feel  very  j 
sad  now,  when  I think  of  him.” 

Aunt  M.  “ Well,  my  dear,  answer  me  | 
i another  question.  Were  you  glad  and  sorry 
, with  any  part  of  your  body?  Did  you  use  | 
your  arms  or  your  head  to  be  sorry  or  to  ! 
be  glad?” 

Susan.  “ No,  Aunt.  But  when  I was  so 
grieved  because  little  Henry  was  dead,  I ; 
cried — and  I cried  with  my  face.” 

Aunt  M.  “And  I suppose  when  you  found 
you  were  to  make  me  a visit  you  laughed 
j too  ? ” 

; Susan.  “ Indeed,  I did.  But  I don’t  always 
j cry  when  I feel  sad ; and  grown  people  don’t, 

I m sure.  And  sometimes  I am  very  happy 
I when  I don’t  laugh  at  all.” 


Aunt  M.  “Then  you  can  feel  glad  and 
feel  sorry  just  as  you  can  think,  with  some- 
thing that  is  not  your  body,  can  you  not?” 
Susan.  “Yes,  Aunt,  I can.  What  is  it 
that  thinks  ? Nobody  can  see  it.” 

Aunt  M.  “ That  is  just  what  I wanted  you 
to  learn; — that  there  is  something  within 
you  that  thinks  and  feels,  which  is  not  your 
body,  and  cannot  be  seen.  This  is  called  your 
mind,  or  spirit,  or  soul.  We  will  call  it 
spirit  now.  You  recollect  how  your  little 
brother  looked  when  he  was  dead,  and  that 
he  could  not  move  at  all  ? ” 

Susan.  “ I do,  Aunt.  He  could  not  hear, 
nor  speak,  nor  eat.” 

Aunt  M.  “ That  was  because  his  spirit  had 
left  the  body.  God  had  called  the  spirit 
away,  that  his  body  might  perish,  and  return 
to  dust.  I do  not  expect  that  you  will  ex- 
actly understand  me,  Susan ; but  you  can  in 
part.  The  spirit,  you  will  remember,  though 
you  cannot  see  it,  thinks,  and  loves,  and  is 
happy,  and  is  sad; — so  it  is  something, 
though  you  cannot  understand  what  it  is. 
The  spirit  never  dies;  but  the  body  dies  and 
decays,  and  after  a long  time  it  cannot  be 
found  in  the  ground  where  it  was  buried. 
But  God  takes  care  of  the  spirit;  and  the 
time  will  come  when  he  will  restore  the  body 
too,  and  then  allow  them  to  live  together  as 
they  do  now.” 

Susan.  “ 0,  Aunt,  do  tell  me  all  about 
it.” 

Aunt  M.  “ Not  now,  child,  for  I have  not 
time.  But  I hope  to  have  the  opportunity. 
I have  said  all  this  to  you  that  I might  be 
able  to  give  you  some  idea  of  God.  I told 
you  when  we  were  conversing  before,  that 
God  is  a Spirit — not  like  the  wind,  for  that 
cannot  see  nor  hear,  and  only  moves  as  God 
causes  it  to  move ; but  I mentioned  the  wind, 
to  convince  you  that  there  are  things  which 
we  cannot  see,  even  when  they  are  near  us. 
Now  I have  told  you  about  your  own  spirit, 
that  you  might  better  still  understand  what 
God  is.  He  is  like  your  spirit,  only  far 
greater ; — that  is,  he  is  much  wiser,  and  more 
powerful,  and  can  be  in  all  places  at  once. 
Do  you  think  the  spirit  of  a grown  person  is 
greater  than  yours  ?” 

Susan.  “ I should  think  it  must  be ; be- 
cause grown  people  think  with  their  spirit  as 
I do;  and  they  know  a great  many  things 
that  I don’t  know;  and  so  they  must  think 
a great  deal  more.” 

Aunt  M.  “ But  God  is  greater,  he  knows 
more,  and  can  do  more  than  all  the  people 
in  the  world  together.  And,  what  is  better 
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than  all  this,  he  is  as  good  as  he  is  great. 
There  are  no  persons  in  the  world  but  what 
do  wrong  sometimes.  Some  people  are 
very  wicked,  and  never  try  to  be  good.  But 
the  ‘best  have  a great  many  wrong  feelings, 
and  sometimes  they  do  wrong  things.  But 
God  is  always  good ; he  knows  what  is  right, 
and  he  can  do  nothing  but  right.  He  can 
never  sin.” 

Susan.  “ Then,  Aunt,  he  will  not  hurt  me, 
will  he  ? ” 

Aunt  M.  “ He  will  not  harm  you,  if  you 
try  to  be  good  and  to  please  him.  But  how 
is  it  with  your  parents  when  you  do  wrong 
and  disobey  them, — are  they  pleased  with 
you  ? ” 

Susan.  “ 0,  no ; they  punish  me  when  I 
am  not  good.” 

Aunt  M.  “ Why  do  they  punish  you  ? ” 

Susan.  <e  So  that  I may  not  be  bad  any 
more.” 

Aunt  M.  “For  the  very  same  reason  God 
punishes  those  that  do  not  love  him,  and  try 
to  please  him.  And  because  all  people  do 
some  wrong,  all  have  some  punishment ; and 
if  they  continue  bad,  and  will  not  try  to  obey 
God,  he  cannot  love  them,  nor  ever  make 
them  happy.” 

Susan.  “ O,  Aunt,  I will  try  to  please 
God  all  the  time,  so  that  he  may  always  love 
me.” 

Aunt  M.  “ I do  not  doubt  that  you  think 
so,  Susan ; and  I hope  you  will  always  re- 
member this,  and  act  as  you  think  God 
would  have  you.  But  I have  one  thing  to 
tell  you  about  pleasing  God.  When  your 
mother  tells  you  to  pick  up  your  little  sister’s 
playthings  after  she  has  dropped  them,  be- 
cause she  is  too  small  to  do  it  herself ; — if 
you  do  it  just  because  you  fear  she  will 
punish  you  if  you  disobey,  and  yet  are  angry 
and  go  pouting,  and  do  it  unkindly,  do  you 
think  that  if  she  were  to  see  you,  and  could 
know  how  you  feel,  she  would  be  pleased 
with  you  ? ” 

Susan.  “ No,  Aunt,  I am  sure  she  would 
not.” 

Aunt  M.  u You  know  that  you  feel  angry 
and  unkind  with  your  spirit  ; and  that  your 
mother  camiot  see;  though  you  generally 
have  some  actions  which  are  unkind  when 
your  spirit  is  so,  and  your  mother  may  see 
the  actions,  and  so  she  will  know  how  you 
feel.  But  God  knows  your  spirit,  for  he  is  a 
Spirit;  and  he  knows  all  you  think,  as  well 
as  all  you  do.  In  the  Bible,  which  I hope 
you  will  soon  be  able  to  read  better  than  you 
can  now,  we  are  told  that  “ God  is  a Spirit , 


and  they  that  worship  him,  must  worship  him 
in  spirit  and  in  truth?  This  means  that 
you  must  obey  God  with  your  spirit ; that 
you  must  think  and  feel  as  he  would  be 
pleased  to  have  you ; that  when  you  do  what 
is  right,  you  should  love  to  do  it,  and  not 
be  displeased  because  you  are  not  allowed  to 
do  wrong.  Bo  you  think  that  you  can  obey 
God  in  this  way  ? ” 

Susan.  “ 0,  Aunt,  it  will  be  very  hard  for 
me  to  be  good  in  my  spirit,  for  I do  feel 
naughty  sometimes,  and  how  can  I help  it?” 

Aunt  M.  “ The  best  way  to  help  it,  is  to 
ask  God  to  help  you ; and  he  always  >gives 
help  to  those  that  really  desire  it.  This  is 
one  reason  why  we  pray — to  ask  God  to 
keep  us  from  sin.” 

Susan.  “ I wish  I knew  how  to  pray.” 

Aunt  M.  “ You  have  only  to  ask  God  for 
just  what  you  need,  and  ask  with  your  spirit. 
I mean,  you  must  feel  as  you  say  you  do 
when  you  speak  to  God,  or  he  will  be  dis- 
pleased; for  he  knows  your  thoughts,  and 
cannot  be  deceived.  But  I have  said  enough 
for  this  time.  I fear  you  will  not  remember 
all.” 

Susan.  “Yes,  dear  Aunt,  I will  try  to 
remember.” — Mother's  Journal  (New  York). 


A CHRISTIAN. 

(original.) 


Who  would  not  be  a Christian?  I have  seen 
Men  shrinking  from  the  term,  as  if  it  brought 
A charge  against  them!  Yet  the  honour’d  name 
Is  full  of  gentlest  meaning.  Odours  rise, 

And  beauty  floats  around  it;  from  its  eye 
Great  tears  of  heavenly  sympathy  descend; 

And  mercy,  soft  as  Hermon’s  fragrant  dew, 
Springs  in  its  heart,  and  from  its  lips  distils. 

I’ve  seen  it  press  an  infant  to  its  breast, 

And  kiss  away  his  troubles ; seen  it  take 
An  old  grey-headed  man,  oppress’d  with  years, 
And  wrinkled  o’er  with  sorrow,  and  disclose 
A prospect  to  his  vision  which  hath  made 
The  old  man  sing  with  gladness ; seen  it  lay 
Its  soft  hand  gently  on  the  blind  and  lame, 

And  lead  them  safely  home;  and  seen  it  stoop 
To  the  vile  outcasts  of  society, 

Whose  character  was  odious  in  the  streets, 

And  bring  them  back  to  virtue  and  to  God! 

Hark!  ’tis  the  loftiest  name  the  language  bears, 
And  all  the  languages  in  all  the  worlds 
Have  none  sublimer!  It  relates  to  Christ, 

And  breathes  of  God  and  holiness ; suggests 
The  virtues  of  humanity,  adorn’d 
By  the  rich  graces  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

To  fit  them  for  the  Paradise  on  high, 

Where  angels  dwell,  and  perfect  manhood  shines 
In  the  clear  lustre  of  redeeming  love, 

For  ever  and  for  ever;  and  implies 
A son  and  heir  of  the  Eternal  God! 
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SPAEKLETS  AND  PEAELS. 


Nothing  but  a thorough  love  of  righteousness 
and  goodness  can,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  keep 
our  faith  alive.  To  a good  man,  the  evidence  of  the 
Gospel  is  abundantly  satisfactory;  to  a bad  man,  it 
seems  to  have  no  force  at  all. — Arnold. 

It  is  as  hard  a thing  to  maintain  a sound  under- 
standing, a tender  conscience,  a lively,  gracious, 
heavenly  frame  of  spirit,  and  an  upright  life,  amidst 
contention,  as  to  keep  your  candle  lighted  in  the 
greatest  storms. — Baxter. 

Wise  men  are  led  by  choice  of  matter,  and  not 
by  noise  of  words ; and  try  their  gold  not  only  by 
the  sound,  which  often  deceiveth,  but  also  by  the 
touchstone  and  by  weight. — Jewel. 

God’s  sovereignty  reaches  to  the  whole  man, 
extending  no  less  to  his  reason  than  his  will, — so 
that  it  well  becomes  man  to  deny  himself  uni- 
versally, and  yield  up-  all  to  God.  Wherefore,  as 
we  are  bound  to  obey  the  law  of  God,  notwithstand- 
ing the  reluctanc-y  of  our  will,  so  we  are  also  to  be- 
lieve his  word,  though  against  the  reluctancy  of  our 
reason. — Bacon.  . 

In  every  action  reflect  upon  the  end ; and  on 
your  undertaking  it,  consider  why  you  do  it. — 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

The  condemnation  of  faults  not  our  own  is  easy; 
but  it  is  at  the  same  time  worse  than  unprofitable. 
Thus  irreligious  persons  delight  in  all  those  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  which  speak  of  the  worthlessness 
of  saying,  “Lord,  Lord,”  unless  we  do  his  will; 
they  are  rejoicing  that  they  are  not  hypocrites,  for- 
getting that  they  are  all  the  while  something  worse. 
Their  concern  is  not  with  the  deceit  of  Jacob,  but 
with  the  profaneness  of  Esau. — Arnold. 

Dost  thou  want  things  necessary?  grumble  not; 
perchance  it  was  a necessary  thing  thou  shouldst 
want ; endeavour  lawfully  to  supply  it.  If  God 
blesseth  not  thy  endeavour,  bless  him  that  knoweth 
what  is  fitted  for  thee.  Thou  art  God’s  patient: 
prescribe  not  thy  physician. — Quarles. 

If  our  children  be  good  let  us  thank  God  for  it ; 
this  is  more  than  we  could  give  them.  If  evil,  they 
may  thank  us  and  themselves : us  for  their  birth- 
sin,  themselves  for  the  improvement  of  it  to  the 
height  of  wickedness.— Bp.  Hall. 

Love  to  be  concealed,  and  little  esteemed ; be 
content  to  want  pfaise,  never  being  troubled  when 
thou  art  slighted  or  undervalued;  for  thou  canst 
not  undervalue  thyself;  and  if  thou  thinkest  so 
meanly  as  there  is  reason,  no  contempt  will  seem 
unreasonable,  and  therefore  it  will  be  very  tolerable. 
— Jeremy  Taylor. 

Afflictions  serve  to  quicken  our  pace  in  the 
way ’to  our -rest.  ’Twere  well  if  more  love,  would 
prevail  with  us,  and  that  we  were  rather  drawn  to 
heaven  than  driven.  But  seeing  our  hearts  are  so 
bad,  that  mercy  will  not  do  it,  it  is  better  to  be  put 
on  with  the  sharpest  scourge,  than  loiter,  like  the 
foolish  virgins,  till  the  door  is  shut. — Baxter. 

If  thou  wouldst  buy  an  inheritance  in  hhaven, 
advise  not  with  thy  purse,  lest  in  the  meanwhile 
thou  loose  thy  purchase.  The  widow  bought  as 
much  for  two  mites  as  Zaccheus  did  for  half  his 
estate.  The  price  of  this  purchase  is  what  thou 
hast,  and  is  not  lost  for  what  thou  hast  not,  if  thou 
desire  to  have  it. — Quarles. 


EEADING. 


The  sufferings  and  obedience  of  Christ  afford  the 
highest  motives  to  dissuade  from  sin  and  press  to 
holiness,  and  lay  a man  under  an  infinite  obligation 
in  point  of  gratitude  to  live  unto  God.  That  very 
grace,  which  enables  him  to  believe  in  Christ, 
equally  inclines  him  to  love  God.  A formal  act  of 
saving  faith  includes  in  it  a desire  of  holiness,  and 
purpose  of  using  all  proper  means  to  attain  it,  and 
by  the  grace  of  God  to  live  holily.  For  it  is  im- 
possible for  a man  acting  rationally,  to  go  to  Christ 
and  his  righteousness  for  a right  to  pardon  and  life, 
without  a sincere  desire  of  that  life  which  consists 
in  holiness  here  as  its  beginning,  and  glory  in  heaven 
as  its  consummation. — Glascock. 

Convey  thy  love  to  thy  friend  as  an  arrow  to  the 
mark,  to  stick  there,  not  as  a ball  against  the  wall, 
to  rebound  back  to  thee : that  friendship  will  not  con- 
tinue to  the  end  that  is  begun  for  an  end. — Quarles. 

Though  God  be  the  chief  disposer  of  your  hearts, 
yet  next,  under  him,  you  have  the  greatest  com- 
mand of  them  yourselves.  Though  without  Christ 
you  can  do  nothing,  yet  under  him  you  may  do 
much,  and  must,  or  else  it  will  be  undone,  and 
yourselves  undone  through  your  neglect. — Baxter. 

There  can  no  offence  be  justly  taken,  even  at 
men,  much  less  at  God  for  the  sake  of  men.  No 
man  should  bring  the  service  of  God  into  dislike: 
it  is  a dangerous  ignorance  not  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  work  and  the  instrument. — Bp.  Hall. 

If  opinion  hath  cried  thy  name  up,  let  thy  mo- 
desty cry  thy  heart  down,  lest  thou  deceive  it;  or 
it  thee.  There  is  no  less  danger  in  a great  name 
than  a bad;  and  no  less  honour  in  deserving  praise 
than  in  the  enduring  it. — Quarles. 

It  is  not  true  that  our  great  business  or  object  in 
the  world  is  to  do  all  the  good  we  can  in  it ; our 
great  business  and  object  is  to  do  God’s  will,  and  so 
to  be  changed  through  his  Spirit  into  his  image, 
that  we  may  be  fit  to  live  with  him  for  ever.  His 
will  is  declared  to  us  by  the  course  of  his  provi- 
dence, putting  us  into  different  situations  of  life 
where  different  duties  are  required  of  us ; but  these 
duties  are  duties  because  they  are  his  will ; and  if 
performed  without  reference  to  him, — if  done  for 
worldly  objects  only,  be  they  ever  so  extensive  and 
beneficial, — if  done  solely  to  improve  mankind,  and 
not  to  do  the  will  of  our  heavenly  Father, — then  our 
great  business  of  life  is  left  undone ; and  the  most 
helpless  sufferer  who  has  been  bedridden  for  years, 
or  the  child  who  has  been  called  away  after  the  first 
opening  of  its  heart  to  the  love  of  God,  has  spent  life 
better,  and  better  answered  the  end  for  which  he  was 
born,  than  we. — Arnold. 

In  all  thy  actions  think  God  sees  thee;  and  in  all 
his  actions  labour  to  see  him : that  will  make  thee 
fear  him  ; this  will  move  thee  to  love  him.  The 
fear  of  God  is  th,e  beginning  of  knowledge,  and  the 
knowledge  of  God  is  the  perfection  of  love. — Quarles. 

Cheerfulness  and  thoughtlessness  have  no  ne- 
cessary connection : the  lightest  spirits,  which  are 
indeed  one  of  the  greatest  of  earthly  blessings,  often 
play  around  the  most  earnest  thoughts  and  the 
kindest  affection,  and  with  far  more  grace  than  when 
they  are  united  with  the  shallowness  and  hardness 
of  him  who  is,  in  the  sight  of  God,  a fool. — Arnold. 
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